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WANT every reader of The International Studio interested in home decoration to 
have one of the profusely illustrated little books, entitled 


“Making Steins in an Old Monastery” 


Just send a two-cent stamp to cover postage. Tells how the famous old Abbey of 
Mettlach, suppressed by the French Republic, became the property of Jean Francois 
Boch, now the firm of 


VILLEROY & BOCH 


a hundred years ago and was turned into the pottery where are made the famous “Mett- 
lach” Steins, Tankards, Wall Plaques, Punch Bowls, Vases, Jardinieres and Pedestals, 
Tobacco Jars, Dinner and Toilet Ware in Jnlaid Colored Clays, Bas-relief, Printed 
and Hand-Painted Decorations. 
The large tankard is done in colored stone-clay inlays—an artistic achievement | 
which is a closed book to the world’s ceramists outside of Mettlach! Ask your dealer 
to show you Mettlach. Look for the trade marks—registered U. S. Patent Office. | 


E. R. THIELER esk 3), 66 Park Place, New vont 


Sole Representative for the United States and Canada 
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TIFFANY & Co. 


Gifts for Spring Weddings 


The Tiffany Blue Book for 1909 contains more suggestions for 
wedding presents than any previous issue 


The Diamond Department is given considerable space in this 
edition for descriptions, with prices, of the latest designs and com- 
binations of pearls and precious stones, in corsage ornaments, 
sautoirs, necklaces, stoles, collars, pendants, tiaras and other hair 
ornaments, lorgnons, ear-screws, etc. 


Reference is made to the attention given to resetting and recon- 
structing old family jewelry into modern styles for bridal gifts 


Special features are wedding rings in 18 and 22 karat gold, wed- 
ding stationery and cake boxes, souvenirs for bridesmaids and ushers 


Sterling silver ware, appropriate for gifts, is classified in alphabeti- 
cal order throughout. A casual perusal of these pages will 
reveal a wealth of suggestions of suitable articles ranging from 
very moderate prices upward 


Gifts purchased from Tiffany & Co. give permanent satisfaction 
to purchasers and recipients, because they embody the standards 
of quality of a well-known house whose reputation has been 
achieved by a rigid adherence to the best principles of manufacture 
and by the careful inspection of every object offered for sale 


Purchases can be easily and satisfactorily made through Tiffany 
& Co.’s Correspondence Department. Photographs of such 
articles as may be desired will be sent promptly on receipt of 
general descriptions and limits of prices. When satisfactory ref- 
erences are given, selections from their stock will be sent on 
approval to any part of the United States 


Tiffany & Co. always welcome a comparison of prices. The 
Tiffany Blue Book will greatly facilitate such comparison, and 
will be mailed upon request 


Fifth Avenue & 37th Street New York 
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CRANES Correct Social Station Cry 


(Srane's 


edding. capers 






YT 
Vy 


‘intimation of a wedding. 


=A/HE wedding card is the first official 


No paper 


“| can be too good for this purpose, just 


as nothing IS@ SO) PCOLPLCCi aS the Very best 


engraving. 


Crane’s Wedding Papers have been the 


standard for years, and no other stock takes 


the impression from the engraved plate so well. 


Crane’s Wedding Papers can be identitied 


by the water-mark in the envelopes. 


Sold at 


all stores where good stationery 1s sold. 


CRANE’S LINEN LAWN 


is made on the theory that no writing paper can be 
made too good for a letter, because a letter is one 
of the most personal forms of expression there is. 
It has for years conformed to the highest standard 
of quality, and has been the most successful in 
attaining the so-called fabric finish. 

Hold a sheet up to the light—if it is water- 


marked ‘* Crane’s’’ it is Crane’s. 


HIGHLAND LINEN 


Women of taste who desire to pay only a moderate 
price for their writing paper find that Highland 
Linen meets every demand of fashion and con- 
venience. 

Highland Linen is a fabric-finished paper made 
in seven attractive shades in all the correct sizes of 
sheets and envelopes, and has a surface delightful to 
write upon. 


With the exception of the Wedding Papers free samples of any 
of our papers or calling cards may be obtained on request. 
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Schools 


Any additional information concerning art study and tuition, as well 
as circulars and advice, will be cheerfully furnished, free of charge, 
by this department. 


Address Scnoot DeparTMENT, The Inter- 


national Studio, 110-114 W. 32d St., N. Y. 





EUROPEAN CLASSES 













Ninth 
Season, 1909 


SKETCHING TOURS 


under Mr. Alexander Robinson: Giving students thor- 


oughly practical training in Outdoor Sketching, Studio 
Painting, Compositions, travel and study in Art Galleries. 
Class April, May and June 
VENICE * Shicesia. 
Verona, etc. 
Pupils may leave March 17th and 27th to join. Further 
details issue of January and February Studio, also Booklet 
and information of manager The International Studio, 110 
West 22d St., New York. Entries, 22 Aldworth St., Boston. 
European Entries, care English Bank—Bruges. Summer 
School, Belgium and Holland, 3 months from July 1. 








THE LONDON SCHOOL OF ART 
STRATFORD STUDIOS 
Stratford Road, Kensington, W., London, England 
Drawing Painting Composition _ Illustration 
Etching 
Teaching Staff 


John M. Swan, R. A. Frank Brangwyn, A. R. A. 

William Nicholson G.W.Lambert Niels M. Lund 

Joseph Simpson, R. B. A. . P. Townsley 
Edith Hope Helen R. Wilson 


Membership limited. Expenses moderate. For further 
information apply to the Director, C. P. TOWNSLEY 


SUMMER ART CLASS IN HOLLAND 


HENRY B. SNELL, Instructor 
MAURICE C. BOYD, Director 





Six weeks’ sketching in Volendam, the quaint fish- 
ing village on the Zuider Zee. Party sails June 30, 
on new “Pres. Grant” (18,000 tons). Price, 
$400.00. (72 days.) Other tours for discrimina- 


ting travelers. Itineraries ready. Address 


THE BOYD TOURS 
30 Clarendon Place, Bloomfield, N. J. 











MASSACHUSETTS 
UMMER SCHOOL OF PAINTING 


VINEYARD HAVEN, MASS. 
(Island of Martha's Vineyard) 


ARTHUR R. FREEDLANDER 
FIFTH SEASON—June 20-Sept. 20 


Outdoor Classes: Landscape, marine, figure— 
with three criticisms per week. Special courses for 
students of Architecture: To develop facility in the 
handling of water color. 





For prospectus address 
A. R. FREEDLANDER, 80 West 40th St., N. Y. 





EUROPEAN CLASSES—(Continued) 
SUMMER PAINTING CLASS 


in the Fontainebleau Forest, near Paris, under 


EUGENE PAUL ULLMAN, TOURS 


for seeing and studying the Best Art of Europe in Eng- 
land, France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Switzerland 
and Italy. Rates from $375.00. 


FRANK V. V. TOMPKINS 
The Alpine 
Broadway and Thirty-third Street 


CALIFORNIA 


The College of Fine Arts 


University of Southern California, is the 
leading Art School of the Western Coast. 
Modern, up to date, perfectly equipped, 
offering more advantages to the student 
than any school west of the Mississippi. 
All branches. Catalogue on request. 

W. L. JUDSON, Dean, Los Angeles, 


California. 


New York City 

















Los Angeles School of 


INC., EST. 1887 Art and Design 


Oldest, largest, best in So. Cal. Art students need 
to thoroughly investigate. Every branch under 
exhibitors in chief galleries. illustrated cata- 


logue. 
L. E. G. MACLEOD, Director. 








NEW YORK CITY 
The 


New York School of Art 


2237-2239 BROADWAY, cor. 80th St. 


WINTER TERM 
September 7th, 1908, to June Ist, 1909 


A school where individuality and originality of 
thought and expression are developed along thor- 
oughly artistic and practical lines. 

Daily Classes in Life, Portrait, Still Life, Illus- 
tration, Composition, Design, Interior Decoration, 
Normal Art and the Crafts. 

Diplomas and Certificates 


For particulars address 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF ART 














SUMMER ART SCHOOLS 


If you are planning to study art this summer with the out- 
door schools or classes, or desire tuition of any kind, we 
shall be glad to aid you with information at our command. 


Ad aerenas 


S' GH Os Osa OR ae We lan arte Net ae 


Tue INTERNATIONAL StTupiI0, 114 W. 32d St., New York 





ON VIEW 
A Collection of Barbizon and Dutch Paintings 


Rare Proof Etchings by HAIG, DICKSEE 


And 


after 


W.] DEUDY =SADEER 


AT THE GALLERIES OF 


C. W. KRAUSHAAR 


EXPERT IN PAINTINGS BY RISING MASTERS 


260 Fifth Avenue, near Twenty-ninth Street - - 


NEW YORK 





HE RIGHT USE OF ORN 
MENT 
BY MABEL T. PRIESTM@ 


THERE are some pieces of furniture tl 
seem harder than others to reform. T 
hall hat rack is one of them, and the ab 
tions that have existed with beveled m 
rors and glued-on carvings have no exe 
for their survival. Beds are anotl 
source of wofully misdirected orname 
Wriggling, tortuous curves do not sugg 
repose in the slightest degree. In goi 
through any large department store ¢ 
cannot find in them half a dozen well~ 
signed beds that any person of taste wor 
want to possess. Good brass bedstez 
with straight lines and simple ornament; 
few and far between, while goosenecks a 
swirling curves are in abundance, not 0) 
in the brass but in the cheap enamel bi 





ROSE VALLEY FURNITURE 


steads. For sanitary reasons wooden b 
steads are not so much used as metal, 
they are so much more beautiful tha 
seems a pity that wood cannot be more 
quently used and the mechanisms wh 
dust is apt to lodge be only of metal. 

There has been a great improvemen 
wicker furniture during the past ten ye: 
Simple, comfortable shapes in chairs ; 
settees can now be obtained, but there 
far too many of the lumpy, bumpy k 
still to be seen, with knobs of wood rur 
to the wicker, detracting from all sensi 
beauty of line and construction. | 

It is intended that ornament she 
please the eye, and, in order to do this, 
and color must in themselves be beaut 
and restrained by absolute fitness. ‘ 
right use of the curve, which is the lin 
beauty, can be made purely ornamer 
It is interesting to notice the developn 
of the line and curve. Full of mear 
were the curves in the Renaissance per 
and how suddenly they fell away from 
lines of pure beauty in the Louis-Quat 
and Louis-Quinze periods! 

Applied ornament is usually rounc 
flat. To the round belong carving anc 
forms of relief; to the flat, geometrical 
signs, applied in various colors, suck 
marquetry, mosaic, buhl and veneer 
Furniture ornamented by the flat styl 
in itself beautiful, but can only be ple 
amidst the right surroundings. I 
hangings, costly woods and beautiful 1 
are the right surroundings for furni 
of this character, and it only looks ou 
place and vulgar when put in mod 
inexpensive homes. 

Inlay and marquetry in furniture call 
mosaic in stone and tapestry on the ¥ 
and unless used with restraint are apt ti 
in bad taste. 

Rose-Valley furniture shows intri 
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supervision of pupils. The lessons will be sent by mail. 


THE INTERNATIONAL STUDIO 











One of our Students at work in her home, showing the equipment furnished free with lessons 


THE BEST ART INSTRUCTION 


in Drawing, Painting, General Illustration and Decorative Designing for all 
purposes is offered to students by the most celebrated artists in America 


eH ke Pea CU TeIsy, 


WILLIAM M. CHASE, N. A., Portraiture. 


FRED RICHARDSON, Composition. Instructor at Art Insti- 
tute, Chicago. 


EDWIN C. TAYLOR, The Figure. Instructor at School of Fine 
Arts, Yale University and Art Students’ League, New York. 
HOWARD FREEMONT STRATTON, Textile Design. Art 


Director of The Pennsylvania School of Industrial Art, 
Philadelphia. 


HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY, Illustration. 
MARIA OAKEY DEWING, Flower Painting. 
EMIL CARLSEN, Still Life. 

JOSEPH E. HILL, Book Decoration. 

CHARLES LIVINGSTONE BULL, Animal Drawing. 
HORACE J. TAYLOR, Cartooning. 

CARL KLEINSCHMIDT, Costume. 

GEO. W. PLUMMER, Lettering. 


Mr. W. Martin Johnson, formerly Art Director of The Ladies’ Home Journal, has personal 


More can be accomplished in a shorter time 


and at less cost in your own home by this method of teaching than in any New York or Paris academy 
or studio. 


are paid to good artists. 
illustrations. 
students in disposing of their work. 


LARGE SALARIES 


There is always a demand for 
This school has connections which will aid the 
Become independent 


by taking a practical course in this school. 


BOOKLET FREE 


to any one who wants to look into the matter further. We 
shall be glad to send our prospectus containing reproduc- 
tions in color by Chase, Christy and others if you will answer 
this advertisement. 


The W. Martin Johnson School of Art 


Room 9039, Metropolitan Life Building 


NEW YORK 


THE INTERNATIONAL STUDIO 





NEW YORK CITY—(Continued.) 








Kenyon Cox 
Edwin C. Taylor 


Thomas Fogarty 
Edward Dufner 








= Art Students’ League » New York! 


WINTER SEASON: Oct. 5, 1908, to May 29, 1909 
INSTRUCTORS 


Rhoda Holmes Nicholls 
Augustus Vincent Tack 
Frank Vincent DuMond 


LIFE ANTIQUE 
COMPOSITION 
MINIATURE 





Circulars on Application to 


Che Art Stuyents’ 


215 West Fifty-Seventh Street 







George B. Bridgman 
Alice Beckington 
Charles Henry White 
James Earle Fraser 
William M. Chase 

F. Walter Taylor 
















GLASSES. 
MODELING ETCHING 
ILLUSTRATION ANATOMY 






STILL LIFE PORTRAIT 













Bork 
New York, N. Y. 





League of j2ew 








NEW YORK 


School of ‘Applied Design 
FOR WOMEN 


New Building, 160-162 Lexington Avenue, 
Corner 30th Street 


ALPHONSE MUCHA 


In Advanced Design Course, also 


Life Class 


Silk and Wall-Paper Designing, An- 
tique and Costume Classes, Historic 
Ornament, Architecture. Headquar- 
ters for Women Students of Society of 
Beaux-Arts Architects. 


Apply to HELEN LOOMIS, Secretary 








THE VON RYDINGSVARD 
SCHOOL OF ART WOOD-CARVING 


At 9 East SEVENTEENTH STREET, NEw York Ciry, 
will open for the WINTER season on January 1, 1909. 
Classes for ladies and gentlemen, which will be limited 
in size to eight, so that each pupil will receive sufficient 
personal attention to insure thorough practical instruc- 
tion. Mr. von Rydingsvard will accept orders for art 
wood-carvings in all styles, both original and copies 
of the antique. 


THREE LONG CRITICISMS AWEEK 
AND AMPLE WORKING ROOM 

Mr. Ciinron Peters, Paris medal man and ex- 
pupil of the Art Students’ League, National Academy 
of Design, Julian’s, Carlorossi’s and L’Ecole Nationale 
des Beaux Arts of Paris, has opened a special, limited, 
morning art class at 152 West Fifty-fifth Street, New 
York. 

A Saturday afternoon class for teachers, older school 
children, and others whose occupations do not permit 
of continuous study has also been organized. For 
terms and further information address 

MR, CLINTON PETERS 
360 WEST TWENTY-THIRD STREET, NEW YORK 


Art School 


Awarded International Silver Medal at St. Louis, 1904 


Term: OCTOBER 1—JUNE 1 
For Beginners and Advanced Students 








Design, Modeling, Wood-Carving 
Cast and Life Drawing 
Water Color, Art Embroidery 
Evening Class in Costume Drawing 


SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER 
HELEN M. TURNER 
MARY BACON JONES 


Young Women’s Christian Association 
7 EAST FIFTEENTH ST., NEW YORK 
Office Hours: 9 A.M. to5 P.M. and 7 to 9 P.M. 


Instructors 











Summer Outdoor Sketching Class 
POINT PLEASANT, NEW JERSEY 
JUNE 15—OCTOBER 1. 1909 
Three Criticisms per week 
One Monrtn, $10.00 


Outdoor Figure Painting a Specialty 
For further particulars address 


MISS R. PALMIE 
19047 BROADWAY 


Pratt Institute Art School 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 

Classes in Applied Design, Stained Glass, Interior Decora- 
tion, Textile and Furniture Design, Jewelry, Chasing, Enam- 
eling, Medal Work, Life, Portrait, Illustration, Composition, 
Modeling, Oil and Water Color Painting. Two-year course 
in Architecture. Two-year courses in Normal Art and 
Manual Training. 

30 Studios ; 35 Instructors; 21st Year 

WALTER SCOTT PERRY, Director 


ADELPHI COLLEGE 


Lafayette Ave., Clifton and St. James Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ART DEPARTMENT 


Six of the best equipped class-rooms in 


Room 406 








Greater New York. Antique, Still Life, Por- 
trait and Figure Classes. Work in all 
Mediums. Individual Instruction. 


Terms: $25.00 for 20 weeks—all day— 
commencing at any time in the season. 
Prof. J. B. WHITTAKER, Director 


Mrs. S. EVANNAH PRICE 


Instruction in Design, China, Oil and Water Color 


Orders promptly executed. Designs for sale. 
China fired. 
STUDIO: 238 WEST 24th ST.. NEW YORK 


Miss CAROLINE HOFMAN 
STUDIO: 120 WEST 16th STREET, NEW YORK 


Instruction in Design and in 
China Decoration 











Designing with the brush directly on Porcelain 


LEATHER 


Individual, practical instruction in Hand Tooled, 
Modeled Leather and Applied Design. BEAUMONT 
STUDIO, Monolith Building, 45 West 34th St., 
N. Y. City. MONT MADDEN, Instructor. 


L. VANCE-PHILLIPS 


VANCE-PHILLIPS MINERAL 
COLORS _ Flesh Palette 











Portraits and 


Figures in powder col- 

on Porcelain. ors. Complete 
Miniatures on Painting Pal- 
Ivory. a ette. Ceramic 
Ceramic Sum- Materials. <A 
mer School, x studio card will 
Chautauqua, secure special 

New York. quotations. 


New York Studio, 647 Madison Avenue 
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and exquisite carving, and much of | 
but its suitability to the surroundings fi 
which it is designed shows a deep appr 
ciation of the right use of ornament. Eye 
detail is carefully thought out, and a 
though it is elaborate, a feeling of restrai 
is noticeable, as none of it is superfluou 
The quiet dignity of the simple lines shoy 
how large a part form plays in the makir | 
of good furniture. | 

It all comes back to the principles of f_ 
ness and suitability to their surrounding 
and we have to consider this when decidin 
the right use of ornament on furniture, 





AMPS AND CANDLE [SHADE 
L BY MABEL T. PRIESTMAN 

OnE of the most perplexing prol 

lems when completing the furnishing of 

house is that of deciding what kind ¢ 

lamps to buy. Within the last few yeaj 


there has been such an improvement i 
lamps and candelabra that the choice | 
much more difficult than heretofore, whe 
artistic ones could be found only after 
Ten years ago it was th 


diligent search. 





TIFFANY LAMP OF GREEN AND BRONZE 
exception to come across a really prett 
lamp, but to-day the choice of good one 
is bewildering, because so many attractiy 
novelties are displayed. 

We are all familiar with the beautifu 
Tiffany lamps, but few realize what charm 
ing little lamps they make for reading o 
desk use. 

Some are made of dull green metal witl 
heavy, rough cut-glass panels in green 
These can be used only for electric light 
ing. Others have a heavily weighted bal 
which allows for adjustment at any angle 
The green iridescent shade is one of th 
most beautiful of the Tiffany products 
although it is not always easy to discove 
these shades, as the supply is limited. 

One of the bronze lamps is for oil. Fo 
so small a lamp it gives a wonderfull 
bright light and is so well proportionet 
that it could not be overturned easily. Th 
bronze is treated with an acid which make 
it a beautiful tone of green. 

An Etruscan vase can be used for a bas 
to advantage. A fount of brass can b 
fitted to it. A vase made of rough crean 
clay while very decorative is not expen 
sive. The shade selected to go with i 
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mart RUSSELL STURGIS, A.M.,, Ph.D. 





A Study of the Artist’s Way of Working 


In the various handicrafts and arts of design. By RUSSELL STURGIS. A.M.., Ph.D. 


2 vols. Svo, cloth, with over 200 illustrations 


Net, $15.00 





point of view Mr. Sturgis has produced an exhaustive work, almost as valuable for the layman as for the art student. 

The main body of the book consists of discussions and descriptions of the intellectual and manual methods by which all 
kinds of art products are created. The processes of carving, modeling, painting, dyeing and drawing are the first to be treated. 
Then follow chapters on ceramic art, stained glass, metal work, textile work, embroidery, building, plastering, inlaying, engraving, 
printing, sculpture, architecture, interior decorations, etc. Mr. Sturgis has written always with examples of the best work within 
reach of his hand, and the reader has the benefit of illustrations of these at every turn. In other words, he has drawn his materials 
| directly from actual pieces of ceramic painting, carving, cloisonné, sculpture, etc. The undertaking of such a task implies, as the 
author says, ‘‘a lifetime of familiarity with fine art in nearly allits forms and in nearly all the stages of intellectual development, and, 


in some cases, a knowledge, also, of the process employed. 


OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF ART 


By WiiuaM Lupkt. Edited and minutely revised and brought down to the present time 
By RUSSELL STURGIS, A.M., Ph.D 


2 vols. 8vo, cloth. Illustrated with 660 line cuts and 130 half-tone p.ates 


T 3 book is a treatise on the ways in which the artist’s conceptions are formed and take visible shape. From this unhackneyed 





| Net, $70.00 


of the country as a work of reference and often as a text book, for which it is well suited, by reason of the accuracy of its 

statements and the excellent sense of proportion with which the art of the various countries of all ages is treated. 

The work first appeared in 1860. The eleventh edition was published in 1891, this latter being a revised edition, but the changes 
were slight. ; 

Since 1891 much has been added to the scholar’s knowledge of archeology and to the critic’s perception of artistic truth, but 
since 1860 the whole point of view has changed. The history of art which is possible to-day was unthinkable in 1860; many 
assumptions have proved untrue; many known facts have wholly different explanations now from those once thought sufficient. 
The amount of added fact is great and important. The publishers, therefore, decided to make a complete new edition. 

They secured the services of Mr. Russell Sturgis, the eminent art critic and writer, to edit and revise the entire work. 

Mr. Sturgis has done this work in a most careful and satisfactory manner, adding much new material to the original and altering 
much of the old text, with the conscientious desire to make the book what Dr. Liibke would probably have made it had he been 


writing at this date and in America. 
The illustrations are a special feature of the New Edition, there being 660 line cuts in the text and 130 full-page half-tone inserted 


plates. 
Thus we offer an old and authoritative history of art, of which the story of man’s artistic expression in architecture, sculpture 
and painting, from the monuments of primitive ages up to the works of the present time is told in a charming yet critical manner 
and edited by an American of acknowledged eminence in the world of art. 

The work is in two volumes, large 8vo (1,200 pp.), with table of contents in each volume, and most thorough general index of 
subjects and artists, and a separate index of illustrations, which latter index is an entirely new feature and, we believe, will be found 


of much value. 


| UBKE’S “Outlines of the History of Art” has long been the standard work on this subject, and has been used in the schools 














READY IN APRIL 


A Handbook of Modern French Painting 


By D. CADY EATON, B.A., M.A.., 
Professor of the History and Criticism of Art (Emeritus), Yale University 


| Svo. Cloth. 250 illustrations. Probably, net, 2.00 


books, and who have not at hand the volumes of art history and criticism necessary to fully satisfy their desires. Here, in 

compact and convenient form, one can find brief biographies of all French artists of any note whatever, from the time of 
Watteau to the present day. The list includes such names as Greuze, David, Delacroix, Corot, Géréme, Millet, Rosa Bonheur, 
Meissonier, and scores of others. Besides the biographies the volume contains interesting and illuminating criticisms of the master- 
pieces of modern French painters, written in a non-technical manner which cannot fail to interest and guide the average reader. 
This is an indispensable book for any one who intends to ‘“‘do” intelligently the Louvre, the Luxembourg, or, in fact, any of the 
| great picture galleries of the world, for all of them contain a prized collection of French paintings. More than that it is an important 
and authoritative work, and deserves the notice of every one interested in French art. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, NEW YORK 


THE NEW INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


ike handbook is for those travelers who desire more information about modern French painting than is given in ordinary guide 








THE BOOKMAN, A Magazine 
of Literature ‘and Life 
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SCHOOL NUMBER FOR APRIL 


THE INTERNATIONAL STUDIO for April will print 
all the advance news obtainable concerning summer schools for 
1909, together with special news of interest concerning schools 


now in session. 


Photographs of unusual work by pupils are 


invited for reproduction and will be accepted upon merit. 


Address ScHOOL DEPARTMENT 
THE INTERNATIONAL STUDIO, 114 West 32d St., New York 
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NEW YORK STATE 





Teachers College 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK 
Announces its publication of 
Training in Theory and Practice of 
Teaching Art 


By ARTHUR WESLEY DOW 
Twenty-one full-page plates 
Bound in boards 
$1.00, Postpaid 


THE MISSES MASON 





Design 
W ater-Color ‘Painting 
Decoration of ‘Porcelain 


Classes 


48 EAST 26th STREET 
NEW YORK 


MISS EMILY F. PEACOCK 
Maker of UNIQUE JEWELRY 


232 EAST 27th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
A course of instruction given to a limited number of 
students. Terms on application. 


SARA WOOD-SAFFORD 


Design and the Decoration of Porcelain 
CLASSES 
STUDIO: 350 W. 23d St., New York 


Harlem School of Art 


Mrs. A. C. LAWTON, Principal 
Instruction in all branches of Drawing and Painting 
Day and evening classes. Private lessons 


131 WEST 125th ST., NEW YORK CITY 


School of Artistic Hand Weaving 
Mrs. ANNA ERNBERG 


Class instruction and private lessons. 
signs furnished. Orders solicited. 


NEW STUDIO: 188 STATE STREET 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


HARRIETTE R. STRAFER 


Miniatures on Ivory 
From life or from old daguerreotypes 
Pastel portraits. Instruction 


230 WEST 59th STREET, NEW YORK 














Original de- 











MINNESOTA 


Handicraft Guild 


of MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
SUMMER SESSION, June 15 to July 17, 1909 
ERNEST A. BATCHELDER, Director 
Assisted by well-known Craftsmen 
Courses in Design, Composition Water Color, Pottery 
Metal and Jewelry, Leather, Bookbinding, 
Wood-block Printing and Stenciling 
Address FLORENCE WALES, Secretary, 
Handicraft Guild, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











TROY SCHOOL 
of ARTS and CRAFTS 


Broadway 
TROY, NEW YORK 


Instruction in the Arts and Crafts under Trained 
Specialists. 

Cast Drawing, Drawing and Painting from Costume 
Models, Illustrations, Composition, Anatomy, Deco- 
rative Design, Oil, Water Color and Pastel, China 
Painting. 

Wood Carving, Leather Carving, Metal Work, 
Weaving, Modeling, Basket and Lace Making, Stencil- 
ing, Embroidery. 

Diplomas and Certificates. Send for Catalogue. 


EMILIE C. ADAMS, Director 





MISS EMILIE C. ADAMS 
MINIATURES 


Portraits and Figures on Porcelain and Ivory. Decora- 
tive Work in both Mineral Painting and Water Color. 


Studios: 745 Third Ave., Lansingburgh, N. Y., and 
Director of the Troy School of Arts and Crafts, 
“Prov, NCY, 


The SCHOOL of APPLIED 
and FINE ARTS 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Thorough Practical Instruction in the Theory 
and Practice of the Applied and Fine Arts 
Well-equipped shops and studios offering every facility 
for the study of Composition, Color, Illustration, 
Portraiture, Sculpture, Architecture, Decorative 
Design, Pottery (building, throwing, casting and press- 
ing, mold making, glazing and firing], Metal Working 
[copper and silver smithing, chasing, repoussé and jewel 
setting], Wood Carving, Etc. Instruction by trained 
experts. Diploma for Regular Three-Year Courses. 
Free Scholarships. Cash Prizes. 


Send for Illustrated Circular 


Emma Willard School of Art 
TROY, NEW YORK 


September to June 








of the Mechanics Institute 


Instruction in Oil, Water Colors, Miniature and 
Mineral Painting, also in Drawing Design, History of 
Art, Theory and Practice of Teaching Art. Arts and 
Crafts Department. Wood Carving, Weaving, 
Metal Work, Bookbinding and Pottery. 


MISS EDITH VERY, Director. 
For circular address EMMA WILLARD SCHOOL OF ART. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


33p YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 28TH 
SCHOOL OF THE 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Instructors—E. C. TARBELL, F. W. BENSON, 
P. L. HALE, WM. M. PAXTON, Drawing and Paint- 
ing; B. L. PRATT, Modeling; P. L. HALE, Anatomy; 
A. K. CROSS, Perspective. Department of Design, 
C. HOWARD WALKER, Director. SCHOLARSHIPS 
—Paige and Cummings Foreign Scholarships, Helen 
Hamblen, Gardner, Blake and Ten Free Scholarships. 
Prizes in money awarded in each department. 


For circulars and terms, address the Manager, 
ALICE F. BROOKS 


BOSTON 











should be one of the new cut-brass ones so 
popular at the arts and crafts exhibitions, 
Sheets of brass with the design carved out 
with a jeweler’s saw make an effective 
and easily made shade, if the homemaker 
is interested in doing metal work. These 
shades are usually lined with silk. A 
yellow silk diffuses the ht and is suitable 
for general lighting, while green reflects it 
and is used for reading-lamps. 

An innovation in shades is the making 
use of Japanese baskets, and the brown 
wickerware harmonizes particularly well 
with dark-brown oak of the Mission lamp, 
while the silk lining can be selected to go 
with the color of the walls and furniture 
covers. 

There is something very charming about 
candlelight, especially for the dining-table, 
and a great many kinds can be seen every 
season among the new shades. These 
always seem expensive for such perishable 
articles, and it should be an opportunity 
for deft fingers to make them at home, 
A large lamp shade is quite expensive, and 
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TIFFANY LAMP WITH LEADED GLASS SHADE 


yet if made by home talent would prac- 
tically cost one-third of the price. It is 
really surprising how easy it is to make a 
lamp shade if only a good model has been 
seen first. French lamp shades are made 
over a good quality of cream silk. The 
medallions with which they are embel- 
lished are printed on the silk, and can be 
bought at a lamp store. They are out- 
lined with fine gold lace, finished off with 
a silk flower and fringe trimming. Some- 
times they are made in pink and green, 
and the same colors are carried out in the 
silk fringe at the top and bottom of the. 
lamp shade. | 


Quen TOURS IN EUROPE) 


Mr. ALEXANDER ROBINSON was 
speaking tosome friends lately at the Salma: 
gundi Club, New York, about sketching 
tours in Europe, in the conduct of which 
he has had much experience. ‘‘For the 
last nine years,” he said, ‘“‘I have made 
my headquarters in the medieval town oj 
Bruges, having my school there and taking 
my classes traveling to Spain, Italy, Hol: 
land and Mediterranean ports. Wesketch’ 
observe and study in the famous art gal) 
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Guy aupassant 2: 


For the first time ever presented American readers the ONLY COMPLETE Edition, absolutely 
unexpurgated, in English of this great French writer, translated from the Original Manuscripts by lin- 
guists of literary distinction. Wonderful Critical Preface by Paul Bourget, of the French Academy. 


TALES OF REALISM—RARE ORIENTAL AND PARISIAN STUDIES 


De Maupassant wrote with the conviction that in life there could be no phase so noble or so mean, so honorable 
or so contemptible, so lofty or so low as to be unworthy of chronicling—no groove of human virtue or fault, success 
or yee: wisdom or folly that did not possess its own peculiar psychological aspect and therefore demanded 
analysis, 

Robust in imagination and fired with natural passion, his psychological curiosity kept him true to human 
nature, while at the same time his mental eye when fixed upon the most ordinary phases of human conduct, could 
see some new motive or aspect of things hitherto unnoticed by the careless crowd. 

His dramatic instinct was supremely powerful. He seems to select unerringly the one thing in which the soul 
of the scene is prisoned, and, making that his keynote, gives a picture in words which haunts the memory like a 
strain of music. : 

These marvelous quaint, delicious stories should be a part of every library. Here are given tales of travel and 
adventure, of mystery and dread, of strange medical experiences, of love and lust, of comedy, and pathos that hovers 
upon the borders of comedy, and of tragedy. 


MORE REALISTIC THAN BALZAC. MORE ENTERTAINING THAN THE ARABIAN NIGHTS 


““ Maupassant was 
the painter of hu- 
manity in words. 
Without hatred, 
without love, with- 
out anger, without 
pity, merciless as 
fire. immutable as 
fate, he holds a 
mirror up to life 


327 Stories. Nearly 6000 Pages. without attempt- 
Actual Size 8x52 { ing judgment. 
: ude ) ANATOLE 
FRANCE, 
Member af the 
FrenchAcademy. 









OF DELIGHTFUL READING 


consisting of over 5.500 pages, printed from 
a new cast of French Elzevir type—ele- 
gant and clear—on pure white antique 
egg-shell finished paper, made especially 
for this edition. Pages have deckle edges 
and liberal margins. There are 30 illus- 
trations from original drawings. The books 
are exquisitely bound in Blue Vellum De 
Luxe Cloth, with distinctive brown and 
gold title label, silk headbands and gold 
tops. 


We reserve the right to withdraw this 
offer or raise the price without notice. 








THE WERNER COMPANY, Akron, 0. 


‘publish:a"limited*number of sets, and offer them, for intro- 


+ COUPON SAVES 50%. 


















oe Pe THE 
SEVENTEEN BEAUTIFUL VOLUMES | OUR GUARANTEE : teen Quien estimate Z WERNER. 


prices have been beyond the reach of buta few, After many months 
of ceaseless endeavor, we succeeded in securing the right to Akron, Ohio. 
Please send me, 
charges prepaid, tor 
examination, the com- 
plete works of Guy de 
Maupassant, in Seven- 
teen (17) Volumes, bound 
in Blue Vellum De Luxe 
Cloth. If satisfactory, I will 
remit you $2.00 at once and $2.00 
per month for eleven (11) months. 
If not satisfactory, I will advise you 
within ten days. 15 


ductory purposes only, at the remarkably low price of 

4.00 a set, on small monthly installments. A strictly 
subscription set—$51.00 value. Thus it is within the 
means of all. We have also arranged to send these 
beautiful books, all express charges pre- 
paid, and allow you the privilege of ten days 
examination. If they are not as repre- 
sented, or unsatisfactory, return them at 
our expense. CAN ANY OFFER 
BE MORE FAIR? 


You run no risk — 
MAIL IT NOW. 


10 THE INTERNATIONAL STUDIO 
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AN APPRECIATION FROM ALEXANDER ROBINSON 


I want you to know that the upbuilding of The Inter- 
national Studio has been the best single piece of business for 


my school during the year. 


You may TEsecrve four times my 


usual space for the April Summer School number. Wishing you 


continued success 


bd 
Very truly AT Cn Cea F 
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MISSOURI 





The Art Institute 


ARI SCHOOL 


of Chicago 


W.M. R. French, Director 
N. H. Carpenter, Secretary 


Study” art under the most favorable conditions 
in this country—in the Art Institute with its art 
galleries, permanent collections, passing exhibi- 
tions, lecture courses, libraries, and constant asso- 
ciation with accomplished artists and teachers. 


Drawing, Painting, Illustrating, Normal In- 
struction, Sculpture, Decorative Design and 
Architecture. Students may enter at any time. No 
art student, East or West, ought to select his school 
until he has seen the fine illustrated catalogue of 
the Art Institute, mailed free on application. 

Be careful of the name, the Art Institute. 


RALPH HOLMES, Registrar 
Dept. P., Art Institute CHICAGO, ILL. 











MINNESOTA 








St. Paul Institute School of Art 


INSTRUCTION in the ARTS and HANDICRAFTS 
Fifteenth Year. Send for Prospectus. 
D. EARLE BURCHELL, General Director, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 





PENNSYLVANIA 
School of Industrial Art 


OF THE PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM 
BROAD AND PINE STS., PHILADELPHIA 


Thorough work under trained 
specialists in all branches 
of Fine and Industrial Ari 





Specia] provision for classes in Illustration, Archi- 
tecture, Decorative Painting and Sculpture, Pottery, 
Metal Work, Industrial Design, Textile Design and 
Manufacture. 


L. W. MILLER, Principal 











OHIO 


ART ACADEMY 


OF CINCINNATI 





Endowed. Complete Training in Art 
Scholarships 


Drawing, Painting, Modeling, Composition, 
Anatomy, Wood Carving, Decorative 
Design applied to r -rcelain, enamels, etc. 


FRANK DUVENECK 

t. H. MEAKIN HENRIETTA WILSON 

c. J. BARNHORN KATE R. MILLER 
ANNA RIIS 


4lst Year—Sept. 28, 1908, to May 26, 1909—$25.00 
J. H. GEST, Director, Cincinnati, Ohio 


WM. H. FRY 








SAINT LOUVIS Students received now 


School and Museum of Fine Arts 


DRAWING, PAINTING, SCULPTU RE, 
APPLIED ART 
Illustrated Handbook, with terms and information, free. 


Halsey C. Ives. LL.D., Director, St. Louis, Mo. 








CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


GY WHY NOT BE AN ARTIST? 


Our graduates are filling High 
Salaried Positions. Good artists 


EARN $25 TO $100 PER WEEK 


and upwards, in easy, fascinating 
work. Our courses of Personal Home 
Instruction by correspondence are 
complete, practical. Eleven years’ 
successfulteaching. Expert instructors, 
Positions guaranteed competent work- 
ers. Write for Handsome Art Book, 
Free. 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART 


(FouNDED 1808) 
T23 Gallery Fine Arts 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


















BE AN ILLUSTRATOR—Learntodraw. We 
will teach you by mail how to draw for magazines 
and newspa- School of Illustration, Office 235, 
Wabash Ave, 
Chiczgo 


ers. Send 
or catalog. 








LEARN JEWELERS’ ENGRAVING 


A high-salaried and easily learned trade, taught thoroughly 
by mail. We will teach the beginner better engraving than 
he can gain in years of rigid apprenticeship. We will also 
improve the skill of any engraver. Send for our catalog. 


The Engraving School 90 Wabash Ave. 
Dept. 235 Chicago, Ill. 


Back Numbers 


SEND YOUR 3 
rf BACK NUMBERS 


to the Publishers for Binding 
in Permanent Volume Form. 




















Cloth Binding, Uniform with Series. $1.00 


per volume. Four issues to each volume. 













BEST WORKMANSHIP 
MOST REASONABLE RATES 


JOHN LANE-COMPANY { 


110-114 West Thirty-second St., New York 

















leries. These tours are made, not only 
in the summer, but practically during al] 
the months of the year. The tours are 
in a way unique. 

‘“‘For example, in a few weeks I shall go 
direct to Algiers with a party, already 
nearly complete, to paint in Biskra (that 
charming oasis village), Constantine, Ker 
onan and Tunis, wonderful with bazars, 
Oriental and Arabic life. My class will 
work there two and one-half months, go- 
ing on to Italy in early April, and there 
complete a six months’ tour. Many of the 
party will leave with me; others have pas: 
sage engaged for later and will join me. 

‘“A circumstance that may interest you 
is that there always are with us a number 
of members who sketch modestly and 
with no professional intent—amateurs, in 
fact. They enjoy traveling and working 
with us. Indeed, I recall setting out for 
England on one tour and we had as mem- 
bers, besides regular students—and all of 
them sketching—an Oxford professor, an 
LL.D., of London; an architect, a retired 
builder, an army captain on sick leave, 
a lady of title and her husband and a 
doctor and his wife. The amateurs weré 
just about as ‘keen on it,’ as they say, as 
my regular students. They added to ow 
pleasure, and I think we did to theirs. 

‘“‘Nearly every one, in fact, sketches ir 
England. It’s fashionable, and conven: 
tion is a wonderful thing in England. I’ve 
had a member of parliament in my studio, 
and he showed a passable sketch—some: 
what ‘tight’ and a little English, perhaps 
still there was the evident inclination, 
Most of the titled people sketch; you wil 
see many sitting out at Fiésolé and in the 
Bobli Gardens, at Florence—clergymen 
also doctors—and once there was a scien: 
tific man with me on his holiday in Hol: 
land. 

“In America the sketching, apart from 
those studying professionally, is largely 
confined to young women, some of whom 
are school teachers. That there is % 
gradual change and widening of the prac 
tice is evident the last few years. The 
director of one of our most famous sci 
entific museums in the United States, him. 
self a careful draughtsman and experience¢ 
sketcher of some years’ training, said 
‘I would dearly love to come on thi 
Mediterranean trip of yours, Robinson 
but, hang it! I’ve got to stop here and se 
up that thing (pointing), but I tell yot 
nothing would suit me better than to be 
with you sketching in those quaini 
towns.’ 

“The owner of a couple of small pic 
tures of mine asked me to call one Sunday, 
afternoon and see them placed. He is ¢ 
multimillionaire—there are not many or 


my list, malheureusement—and _ gues! 
what he was doing when I arrived? Why 
painting a seascape all his own! In his 


den off the library he had fixed’ up ar 
easel and was struggling with a propositior 
of a breezy sky over a sunlit sea, and doing 
it from memory! ‘I’ve tried and triec 
again,’ he said, ‘but I get more mess), 
each time; it makes me mad. Id give 
anything if I could paint and have it look; 
like something.’ 

“T told him he was all wrong, but if he 
could give some time we could put him 
on the right path. I’m looking forware 
now to my millionaire pupil. He says 
he is coming abroad this summer if he car 
find the time. Will he?” 


farch, 1900 THE INTERNATIONAL STUDIO 








VINCENZO FOPPA 


OF BRESCIA, FOUNDER 
OF THE LOMBARD SCHOOL 
hobo “AND WORK 


By CONS PANCE JOGCELYN FFOULKES and 
MONSIGNOR RODOLFO MAIOCCHI 


Based on the research in the archives of Milan, Pavia, Brescia and Genoa, and on the study of all his known works. 
_ With 15 photogravures, over go illustrations in half tone, and nearly too documents, many here published for 
ie first time. 


Cloth. 4to. $25.00 net. Express, 50 cents. 


No complete life of Vincenzo Foppa, one of the greatest of North Italian Masters, has ever been written. The 
ject of the authors of this book has been to present a true picture of the master’s life based upon the testimony of 
‘cords in Italian archives; all facts hitherto known relating to him have been brought together; all statements have 
2en verified, and a great deal of new and unpublished material has been added. The illustrations include several 
ictures by Foppa hitherto unknown, and others which have never before been published, as well as reproductions 
" every existing work by the master at present known. 
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AGNIFICENT in the sustained volume, depth, and melodious 
brilliance of its tone, responsive in its touch and action to 
the most delicate variation of mood, the Starr Concert Grand 

leaves nothing to be desired by the most critical artist. It represents 
the highest refinement of piano construction by a house whose prestige 
is founded upon the most thorough craftsmanship plus a sympathetic 
comprehension of artistic requirements. 


Price $950---Freight and handling additional 


Orders for special designs to harmonize with particular 
types of interior executed with fidelity and care. 


IH Es oy Aske elias IA COMPANY 


Factory and Executive Offices - - RICHMOND, INDIANA 


Handsome Catalogue in color on request without cost 
FACTORY SALESROOMS: , JESSE FRENCH P: & 0. CO. 
Cincinnati. Ohi 39 W. Fourth St. Austin, Texas, 812 Congress St. 
Cleveland: ( see Leder aie Road. Birmingham, Ala., 1921 Third Ave. 
Dayton, Ohio, Fourth and Ludlow Sts. Chattanooga, Tenn., 626 Market St. 


é 4 ; RSS 3 ; Dallas, Texas, 280 Elm St. 
Detroit, Mich., Valpey Bldg., 213 Woodward Ave. Seutanes Dee t . , 
Indianapolis, Ind., 138-40 Pennsylvania St. Fort Worth Texas, 109 West Seventh St. 


eles, C y ‘ifth S Montgomery, Ala., 108-12 Dexter Ave. 
I_os Angeles, Cal., 413 West Fifth St. i i y, , J 
aekmend, tad: 931-35 Main St. Nashville, Tenn., 240-42 Fifth Ave. 


Toledo, Ohio, 329 Superior St. St. Louis, Mo., 1114 Olive St. 


SELLING AGENTS IN ALL CITIES 





San Antonio, Texas, West Commerce and St. Mary's Sts. 
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“THE MERMAID.” FROM THE OIL Bri tet ee 
PAINTING BY CHARLES SHANNON. Ca al Pe Be ee 2) 
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QROLULA AT THE HISPANIC SO- 
CIETY: 


BY CHRISTIAN BRINTON 


NoTHING could be more fitting than that 
the luminous and stimulating art of Sorolla, which 
has lately been seen in Paris and London, should 
make its initial appearance here under the auspices 
of the Hispanic Society of America. Toa far greater 
extent than is generally recognized pictures require 
a sympathetic setting, and it is hence only with such 
a background as the Society naturally affords that 
the work of Sefior Sorolla, which is at once so ad- 
vanced, so modern, and yet so full of the large sim- 
plicity of the past, can rightly be appreciated. 
Judged by his sheer technical facility, his astound- 
ing productivity and the universality of his choice 
Sorolla is indisputably the foremost living Spanish 
painter. He clearly stands at the head of that 
aggressive group of artists who are to-day reviving 
with such veracity and force the ancient pictorial 
supremacy of their country. Not only is Sorolla the 
strongest personality of his circle, he, also, in a sense, 
symbolizes the entire movement toward vigor and 
freedom of esthetic expression. 

The leaders of this new tendency which is so rap- 
idly and vehemently regenerating contemporary 
Spanish art are Gonzalo Bilbao y Martinez, Joa- 
quin Sorolla y Bastida, Ignacio Zuloaga and Her- 
men Anglada y Camarasa. Slightly younger than 
Bilbao, and a few years older than Zuloaga and 
Anglada, Senor Sorolla represents current Penin- 
sular painting at its floodtide. In common with his 
colleagues he is a realist, but is far more specific in 
his versions of reality than are the other men. So- 
rolla seems to have been one of those positive spir- 
its who are predestined to take a definite view of 
actuality. The circumstances of his birth and the 
incidents of his early training were such as to foster 
a taste for the concrete and the explicit, and never, 
during years of feverish industry, has he wandered 
from the sphere of nature and natural phenomena. 


Copyright, 1909, by John Lane Company 


MARCH, 1909 


His themes have been chosen directly from that 
multiple life which surges about him in all its 
sparkling vividness of form, color and movement. 
Yet there is vastly more to Sorolla’s art than its 
frank worship of objective appearance. He is 
primarily a painter of light and atmosphere. His 
work is a joyous hymn to that outdoor radiance 
which in his own land suffuses all things with its 
scintillant glory. Sorolla is by no means the only 
enthusiastic champion of native character and in- 
cident. His subjects are often akin to those of his 
contemporaries, but it is in his mastery of sunlight 
that he stands alone and that his art so triumph- 
antly differentiates itself from that of all Spanish 
painters of his own, or, indeed, of any period. 

This fecund and racial genius, who, together with 
Zuloaga, has opened the eyes of the world to the 
power of the latter-day Peninsular palette, was born 
at Valencia of humble parents on February 27, 
1863. Left an orphan before reaching the age of 
three the child was cared for by his maternal aunt, 
Dofia Isabel Bastida, and her husband, Don José 
Piqueres, a locksmith by trade. As it was not long 
after entering school that the boy was seen to de- 
vote more of his time to indiscriminate sketching 
than to the actual curriculum his uncle removed 
him from the classroom and placed him in the 
locksmith shop as an apprentice. He worked in- 
dustriously at the forge, studying drawing mean- 
while at a local school for artisans, where he carried 
off every available prize and, in consequence, was 
permitted, at fifteen, to enter the San Carlos Acad- 
emy and confine his entire energies to the pursuit 
of art. The youth’s career at the Academia de las 
Bellas Artes de San Carlos, to give it its full official 
title, was equally promising. He was the favorite 
pupil of Sefior Estruch, and he furthermore, during 
this period, had the good fortune to enlist the in- 
terest of Don Antonio Garcia, who for some years 
proved his generous patron and whose daughter, 
Dofia Clotilde, he subsequently married. 

Considering the fact that, as far as his own coun- 
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try is concerned, he was a veritable pioneer in his 
chosen field, the chronology of Senor Sorolla’s ar- 
tistic life cannot fail to be without significance. He 
passed with rapid, insatiate energy from the glitter- 
ing exquisiteness or empty academic formalism 
about him to an alert intensity of perception and 
rendition which in the end found no theme alien 
and no problem impossible of solution. In order 
thoroughly to understand the man and his work it 
must be recalled that he was not a purely Valen- 
cian product, that through his veins coursed the 
blood of a Catalonese mother and an Aragonese 
father, and that a wholesome independence both 
mental and esthetic was thus his birthright. His 
first appearance in the world of art was made at the 
local academy in 1880, when he exhibited a few 
’prentice studies, but four years later, when he sent 
to Madrid The Second of May, his career may be 
said to have begun in all earnestness. The canvas 
now hangs in the Balaguer Museum at Villaneuva 
y Geltra. There is nothing remarkable about it; it 
is simply one of those ambitious compositions with 
which such able historiographers as Pradilla, Ali- 
sal and Checa have long made us familiar. It was 
not, however, the picture proper, but the manner in 
which the subject was approached, that struck a 
new and decisive note in the art of its time. In- 
stead of painting from imagination or relying upon 
preconceptions of the dramatic the youthful realist 
grouped his models about the dusty bull-ring of 
Valencia and steeped them in actual smoke in order 
to get the most natural effect possible. The pains- 
taking efforts of his already famous contemporaries 
never got beyond the plane of glorified still life; the 
canvas of Sorolla pulsated with truth, action and 
the clarifying thrill of first-hand observation. He 
had already paid several visits to Madrid, where he 
studied the works of Velazquez, Ribera and Goya 
at the Prado, and the sovereign lessons in reality 
which they taught him were manfully, if crudely, put 
to the test of specific practice in a picture whose 
chief merit is that it was painted boldly in the free, 
exultant light of day. 

The same year Sorolla was fortunate enough to 
win in open competition the coveted Prize of 
Rome, the Provincial Deputation of his native city 
sending him to the Italian capital, where he joined 
his countrymen, Pradilla, Villegas, Benlluire and 
Sala. After a few months’ sojourn he, however, set 
out for France, and it was in Paris, not in the mori- 
bund Rome of the middle eighties, that the young 
Spaniard found legitimate inspiration, and this new 
source of strength he discovered in the sincere and 
homely naturalism of Bastien-Lepage. Rein- 


IV 


forced by this unlooked-for confirmation of his own 
inherent leanings he returned to Rome, and later 
drifted to Assisi, where he spent his days copying 
various canvases and communing with the older 
spirits of Renaissance art. There can be little 
question that this entire foreign interlude, save the 
six months in Paris, was so much lost time. The 
works produced during these infertile and aimless 
years, suchas The Burial of Christand Father Chojre 
Protecting a Madman, which is now in the Provin- 
cial Hospital at Valencia, are unconvincing and in- 
decisive, and it was not until he returned to Spain 
and settled once again amid familiar scenes that 
nature began revealing to the young artist those 
vivifying secrets which became the soul of all his 
subsequent effort. 

At first he painted mainly water-color sketches 
and did some illustrating for the papers. The 
Boulevard and The Procession at Burgos also date 
from this period, but they were in no wise typical of 
his real caliber, which was not, in fact, manifest un- 
til he sent to the International Exhibition at Ma- 
drid in 1892 his Otra Margarita. Another Mar- 
guerite has since that day touched the hearts of 
thousands to whom the painter’s name, even, has 
remained unknown. The picture crossed the ocean 
the following year and was a feature of the Spanish 
section at the Chicago World’s Fair, and at present 
hangs in the St. Louis Museum. With the success 
of this sincere and poignant bit of social realism 
Sorolla seemed, in truth, to find himself. He 
started upon the forward path with increasing en- 
ergy and enthusiasm and by 1900 had won the 
Grand Prix at the Paris Exposition with his 7viste 
Herencia, besides exhibiting four other subjects of 
convincing mastery, including Sewing the Sail and 
Luncheon on Board. So unremitting was his industry 
and so great was his innate capacity for work that 
six years later he was able to show at the Georges 
Petit Galleries in Paris five hundred finished pic- 
tures and studies embracing every conceivable vari- 
ety of theme. The success of this exhibition was in 
some measure duplicated last spring in London, 
when there were placed on view at the Grafton 
Galleries two hundred and seventy-eight canvases 
from the same tireless brush. And, finally, New 
York is to-day able, through the liberality and en- 
thusiasm of Mr. Archer M. Huntington, to enjoy 
this art in all its richness, sanity and spontaneous 
effulgence, and under conditions that are frankly 
ideal. 

Such are the essential facts of Sorolla’s artistic 
progress; but beneath this bare outline lurks some- 
thing infinitely more important, and that is the 
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spirit and inner significance of this many-sided 
activity, the meaning of this splendid and salubri- 
ous art, which by its very diversity is apt to dis- 
concert or bewilder the average visitor to the His- 
panic Society display. There is, after all, but one 
way to approach the work of Sorolla, or, as a mat- 
ter of fact, that of any painter, and that is through 
the medium of the artist’s own national as well as 
individual esthetic background. The impetuous 
and indefatigable author of these three hundred 
and fifty-six canvases which now enliven the walls 
of the Hispanic Society merely carries onward 
with the help of the brilliant chromatic palette of 
to-day the immutable traditions of Spanish art. 
In common with his great predecessors, who 
painted with such subdued and restrained gravity 
of tone, he knows but one lesson and that is the 
lesson of actuality. There has never been and 
there can never be anything speculative or philo- 
sophical in the art of the Iberian Peninsula. From 
Velazquez downward the Spaniards have been a 
race of pictorial impressionists, and it was to this 


fountain head of truth that Edouard Manet and all 


the later men were obliged to turn when they 
wished to secure a formula with which to combat 
the false classicism and flamboyant rhetoric of the 
midcentury in France. Spanish painting does not 
express symbols, it records facts. ‘These men are 
incapable of evolving an elaborate, organic epitome 
of nature and humanity. Yet they offer, in com- 
pensation, the most supple and masterful presenta- 
tion of the purely objective that the world has thus 
far seen. The eye, not the mind, is the controlling 
factor in all this work, little of which seems to lose 
its inherent freshness and spontaneity. The graphic 
vitality of Velazquez and Goya is frankly imper- 
ishable, and there are few Spanish artists who do 
not share in some measure the same _ priceless 
heritage. 

Fulfilling the broad, traditional requirements of 
Spanish painting in general, yet bathed in the vi- 
brant splendor of the modern palette, the art of So- 
rolla comes as a distinct revelation to the American 
public. In technical surety it suggests Zorn, Bes- 
nard or Sargent, yet none of these men equals the 
sturdy Valencian in his close contact with reality, 
in the rapidity of his impressionistic notation or the 
magnificent robustness of his outlook. There is in 
the work of Sorolla none of Zorn’s northern sensu- 
alism, none of the nervous effeminacy of Besnard, 
and none of the mundane cynicism of Sargent. 
Senor Sorolla presents the spectacle, rare indeed in 
art, of an absolutely sound and perfectly balanced 
organism. It seems as though there must have 


‘the canvas with a free, yet efficient finality. 


drifted across to his own glistening playas some of 
that antique Peloponnesian blitheness of which the 
world of to-day knows so little. You will find in 
the earlier work tenderness and humanity; witness 
Another Marguerite, A Wearisome Journey, A Sad 
Inheritance, and, above all, that delicate mono- 
chrome in gray entitled Mother, but never, in the 
later range of this art, do you encounter the slight- 
est hint of morbidity, of bodily deformity or of soul 
fatigue. Senor Sorolla has advanced year by year 
toward a more instinctive choice of subject and a 
clearer, crisper sense of color. The compositions 
of former days, while circumstantial and graphic, 
were more or less studied, and the tones darker and 
more sharply contrasted, but to-day his arrange- 
ments are taken expressly from nature and his har- 
monies are keyed up to an outdoor brilliance which 
is almost blinding. It is astonishing how Sorolla 
can secure by simple means such fulfilling results. 
His palette isa modest one, consisting of but six or 
seven colors. There is absolutely no blending or 
overpainting, each tone being placed directly on 
The 
method is impressionistic, but it is not the detached 
divisionism of the later Frenchmen and Italians; 
the stroke is singularly liquid and flowing. Sorolla 
everywhere shows himself a master technician. In 
his accurate feeling for anatomical form he stands 
almost alone, and for downright prismatic splen- 
dor he has no equal. 

While the subjects this superbly endowed painter 
chooses cover so wide a field, he loves best of all 
those which he finds along the gleaming Valencian 
sea strand where he passes the summer months. It 
was the Malvarrosa beach which some years since 
gave him those pitiful waifs who crowd about the 
dark-robed priest in A Sad Inheritance, and it is 
the beach of Javea, further south, which to-day offers 
him countless scenes full of ebullient light and color. 
No phase of this radiant Mediterranean existence 
has escaped him. Here is the solitary Mussel Gath- 
erer, there are the Swimmers encircled by green, 
foam- flecked currents; here strong, sunburned 
fishermen and great, tawny oxen are majestically 
Beaching the Boat, and here, there and everywhere 
scamper about, amid breeze, sun and wave, bronze 
urchins and beautiful, flexible maidens. No shad- 
ow falls aslant these happychildren and superlatively 
normal mothers. All is natural and chaste. It is 
a dazzling panorama of golden sands and emerald 
or azure sky and water in which humanity plays its 
instinctive and Godgiven part. There is in these 
endlessly diversified episodes no striving after 
effect, no desire to perpetuate anything save the 
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Sorolla at the Hispanic Society 


simple, wholesome 
facts of life and 
nature. In these 
canvases, whether 
huge finished pic- 
tures or hasty 
sketches, all the 
world is in holiday 
mood; work alike 
for master and for 
beast of burden 
has become a 
pleasure, and 
pleasure has taken 
on a pagan joy- 
ousness which had 
long since seemed 
lost to mankind. 
When he moves 
inland and sets up 
his easel amid Val- 
encian garden, 
orchard or vine- 
yard it is the same 
story. Each theme 
is depicted with a 
colorful pictur- 
esqueness. which 
is at once free, 
broad and intense- 
ly local. All is 
rapid and instan- 
taneous as before. 
No chance effect, 
however subtle, 
eludes his ever- 
prompt observa- 
tion. There is no 
mistaking the girl 
who is patiently 
sorting oranges, 
the women seated 
in the sunlit door- 
way mending nets, or, indeed, any of these types 
which add such distinctive notes to Spanish rural 
life. In An Old Castilian and Leonese Peasants we 
have more specific characterization than is custom- 
ary, yet never is the racial flavor neglected. 

While it is manifest that Senor Sorolla has no 
peer in his ability to seize the fleeting and momen- 
tary effects of sun and shade, to depict a scene in 
all its transient intimacy—that, in brief, his pow- 
ers of ready notation are truly phenomenal—tt is not 
so apparent that he is able deliberately to face a sit- 
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ter and reconstruct upon canvas his inner as wellas 
his outer semblance. There is frank charm to the 
outdoor likenesses of his wife and children, but, 
save for the portraits of Christian Franzen, the 
Danish photographer, and of the novelist, Blasco 
Ibanes, the majority of these versions of the great 
scholars, statesmen and artists of his acquaintance, 
as well as those of the Spanish royal family, 
are somewhat lacking in depth and inevitability. 
None of these faces gazes at you with the spiritual 
intensity of a Watts, with that mental concentra- 
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tion which Lenbach so trenchantly achieved, or 
the assertive physical externalism of a Sargent. In 
Sorolla’s case it is purely a question of tempera- 
ment. He is not contemplative. He does not, in 
portraiture, patiently await that confiding self reve- 
lation which comes with time alone. 

It is unnecessary in the art of Sefor Sorolla to 
seek the profound, the abstract or the analytical. 
That which is displayed always and everywhere is, 
rather, a passionate attachment to outward things. 
Sorolla lives in a constant state of luminous and 
impulsive exteriorization. His pictorial language 
is well nigh universal, but it is fundamentally a lan. 
guage of visual appearances. He is an observer 
whose sole instinct is to record with an almost ir- 
repressible automatism that which happens to hold 
his fancy for the moment. And yet, although these 
myriad-hued impressions may at first appear want- 
ing in system and relation, there nevertheless runs, 
at least unconsciously, through the art of Sefor 
Sorolla a unity of feeling and purpose which links 
together every stroke of that restless and magical 
brush. Diverse as she may seem, Nature herself is 
constantly achieving a closer structure and a sub- 
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tler synthesis of her varied forces, and it is thus with 
the work of Sorolla, which is Nature’s reflex in so 
far as he can make it. If this art is anything, it is 
an apotheosis of visible, external beauty. It rises to 
positively lyrical heights in its worship of solar ra- 
diance—it is a jubilant symphony of sunlight. 
CAL: 


“FURNITURE DESIGNING AND DRAUGHTING” 
(William T. Comstock), by Alvan Crocker Nye, 
Ph.B., instructor in Pratt Institute, is an admirable 
aid to the designer. It carries over thirty working 
drawings and plates. 


A SIMILAR high technical merit marks William 
B. Tuthill’s guide in making working drawings, 
entitled, ‘‘ Practical Lessons in Architectural Draw- 
ing’’ (Comstock), now in its thirteenth edition. 


A VALUABLE assistance in any work involving 
lettering is Thomas F. Meinhardt’s original 
system for spacing, described with plates and tables 
in “ Practical Lettering” (The Norman W. Henley 
Publishing Company). 
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ARDISE AND CONNOISSEUR. 
By 6. LEWIS HIND. 


ROAMING through rooms of ultra-modern pictures 
at Berlin, I paused before an eight-foot canvas 
called Zhe Painter at Work. The scene depicted 
was mid-winter, snow covered the ground, icicles 
hung from the trees, you could feel the bitter wind, 
and in the foreground of the forlorn waste stood 
the painter, grim, determined, fur-clad, pinched 
with cold, his canvas held taut by small cables, at 
work. -I make no criticism of his method. If it 
suits him to paint direct from inclement nature, it 
is the right way for him. The result is all that 
concerns the critic, who must forget his own pre- 
dilections, and consider 
only the intention and per- 
formance of the painter, 
whether the end be a 
snow-and-ice piece by a 
hardy German, a vivid 
Venetian actuality by Mr. 
Sargent, or some idyll of 
form and colour by Mr. 
Charles Shannon, noted, 
remembered, and after 
long reflection worked 
out in the tranquillity of 
his studio. 

Indeed, the time- 
honoured and time-weary 
phrase, emotion remem- 
bered in tranquillity, might 
be applied to Mr. Shan- 
non’s art. Repose is its 
note. Reflection envelops 
it like an atmosphere. 
When he paints his own 
portrait you feel that you 
have passed into some 
still, unharassed corner of 
the world, as in the pic- 
ture illustrated on this 
page, showing the artist 
seated in hisstudio beneath 
the protecting majesty of a 
Greek torso. The painter 
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PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST 
No. 145.—MaskcH, 1909, 


is as calm as the torso. He is working, but 
not in the way that the hardy German works ; 
his zsthetic consciousness is active, stirred by the 
lithographs, drawings, photographs, or whatever 
they may be, that he has taken from the portfolio 
and scattered for his delight. The most promi- 
nent among them is one of his own lithographs. 
There is no vanity in that. When a man’s entire 
life is devoted to his art, and to the collection of 
rare and beautiful things that feast the eye and 
feed the brain, his own particular productions 
become almost impersonal, a step in the edifice of 
art, which began so long ago and of which the end 
is endless. 

In writing about a painter it is arguable whether 
it is better to know him personally, or only through 
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his works. Either way there is loss and gain. I 
know Mr. Shannon personally, and knowing him 
it is almost impossible to dissociate the artist from 
the connoisseur and collector. There are all kinds 
of collectors ; he is a collector of rare taste and 
discernment, competent to choose the best—from 
a Tanagra figure to the last fancy of Mr. Wells, 
from a Piero di Cosimo to a Daumier. In each of 
the rooms that surround the studios, and on the 
walls of the studios, are spoils of the climes. I 
see, as I write, the Watteau drawings in the dining- 
room, the case of Greek figurines in the drawing- 
room, the Japanese prints in the hall—ah! that 
hall. I linger there when I enter the flat, I linger 
there when midnight has struck, and I should be 
departing: and there is always an addition to the 
collection. Sometimes during the evening when 
we sit in playful or fierce converse—always on art 
—this question is addressed —‘‘ Any new ex- 
travagance ?” and for answer there is always a dip 
into a recess, and the bringing to light of a new 
treasure. On the last occasion it was a Rubens 
drawing—a head, full of character, delicate yet 
incisive. How was it obtained? That would be 
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betraying a secret. Not in the ordinary way, you 
may be sure, not picked from the priced exhibits 
in a picture gallery. That is not the way of your 
true collector ; his way is to ransack portfolios, to 
turn the sheets feverishly, to peep and peer, and, 
perhaps, at last swiftly to withdraw the rarity from 
the rest. 

Here I must pause, for on this subject of col- 
lecting which fills Mr. Shannon’s leisure hours 
with excitement, joy, and sometimes with despair, 
the name of his companion in art and connoisseur- 
sbip, Mr. Charles Ricketts, claims immediate 
attention. The two are inseparable ; they live 
together; they collect together ; they work in ad- 
joining studios, and in any account of the life, 
aims, and appreciations of Mr. Shannon, the name 
of Mr. Ricketts runs to the tongue as dutifully as 
that of Sullivan to Gilbert, or Fletcher to Beau- 
mont. As the versatility of Mr. Ricketts is to form 
the subject of a future paper in this magazine, I 
may, for the present, not without difficulty, attempt 
to avoid his name. 

But let me first indulge in an impression of these 
inseparables seen years ago, long before I knew 
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them. A sale of Japanese prints had been an- 
nounced, and I Autolycus-like, strolled into the 
auction-room soon after the dispersal had begun. 
The prints, a frowzy-looking lot, were tied up in 
bundles of twenty-five. I bought three of the 
bundles for a ridiculous price, and was wondering 
how I should convey the awkward purchase home, 
when suddenly I was vouchsafed an object-lesson 
in the method of the true collector. Already I 
had observed two young men who looked like 
amateurs in the auction-world. One seemed 
feverishly active, mentally not physically—he, I 
learned later, was Charles Ricketts; the other 
appeared to garb his interest under a look of sweet 
indifference—he was Charles Shannon. Plainly 
they knew precisely what they wanted and what 
they were waiting for; they did not buy the 
bundles as I had done, as if the prints were apples 
and one pound weight was as good as another- 
No, they waited for one particular bundle which, 
presumably, they had examined beforehand. When 
it was dumped upon the table, the sweet indifference 
of Charles Shannon vanished, and Charles Ricketts 
ineffectually tried to conceal his feverish eagerness. 
He bid quickly, short, 
sharp bids, while his com- 
panion looked on with 
anxiously benignant ap- 
proval. The hammer fell. 
The feverish Charles 
seized the bundle and 
cut the string. His long, 
quick fingers flitted 
through the items, picked 
out one print, and instan- 
taneously the benignant 
Charles indicated another. 
The rema‘ning prints were 
tossed aside, left on the 
table, the rejected of the 
collectors, and the twain 
departed hastily with their 
two treasures. I conveyed 
my three bundles home 
in a cab, made my choice, 
and gave the remnant to 
a Philistine for a wedding 
present. Which was the 
better way ? 

The Shannon-Ricketts 
companionship began as 
far back as 1884 in a 
wood-engraving school at 
Lambeth. 
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‘“ THE SCULPTOR (MRS. SCOTT) ”’ 


auspicious surroundings the two artists met, each 
purposing to earn a living by wood-engraving. 
As process work has now almost entirely sup- 
planted it, the companions would have been to-day 
among the unemployed had they not possessed 
reserves of talent beyond the equipment necessary 
for the honourable but unremunerative craft 
of wood-engraving. Indeed, Mr. Shannon had 
already become a painter. While still an art-student 
he exhibited at the Grosvenor Gallery ; and he was 
also a member of the original Pastel Society. But 
the labour in the wood-engraving class was not 
thrown away—far from it. ‘“‘ Once,” sang a poet, 
“once, from the ashes of my heart arose a 
blossom.” ‘Five times,” might the companions 
say or sing, “five times from the lethargic routine 
of that wood-engraving class arose our Dva/,” 
known to the elect as ‘fan occasional publication 
edited by C. S. Ricketts and C. H. Shannon to 
counteract the ill-effects of compulsory book illus- 
tration.” The first number was published in 1889, 
the second three years later in a different size and 
binding. Three more numbers were issued in 
successive years, and then the hands of Zhe Dial 
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‘“THE LADY WITH A CYCLAMEN (HON. MRS. C. DOWDALL) ” 


ceased to revolve. It was a brave attempt, a 
forlorn hope of art against the citadel of commer- 
cialism, but although I fear it did not make its 
editors rich beyond the dreams of avarice, the five 
numbers gave Mr. Ricketts the opportunity to 
present his wood-cuts and Mr. Shannon his litho- 
graphs to the world. To turn in this year of grace 
from a perusal of a morning paper to an editorial 
article in No. 2 of Zhe Dial, as I have just done, is 
to—well, it is to be reminded what a strange and 
happy land is England where such contrasts in 
prose are possible. The wise buy these occasional 
and brief-life publications. The investment is 
sound. Before me, as I write, stretches a wall 
adorned with Mr. Shannon’s lithographs, severed 
from Zhe Dial, framed, preserved, increasing in 
value every year. 

So engrossed did Mr. Shannon become in litho- 
graphy that for some years he ceased to exhibit as 
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a painter. He and Mr. Ricketts worked all through 
1891 on the woodcuts for an edition of “ Daphnis 
and Chloe,” and through 1892 on the woodcuts 
for Marlowe’s ‘‘Hero and Leander.” In 1897 he 
again began exhibiting as a painter, and was 
awarded a gold medal at Munich. Since then he 
has exhibited constantly. 

Nobody would call Mr. Shannon a popular 
painter. He never produces a problem-bridge or 
a death-sentence picture. Even if he were a 
Royal Academician it would never be necessary to 
place the protecting rail before one of his pictures. 
He paints for himself ; he suggests no literary con- 
troversy ; there is no suggestion of sensation in 
any of his works; no hint of a desire to compel 
vagrant attention ; but there is in them always a 
striving for reasoned beauty and rhythm. He is a 
dreamer in a study, never an orator on the hust- 
ings. Decorative expression marks the patterns 
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of his dreams whether the design be suggested 
by the classic or by the modern world. Constable 
once said, ‘‘ When I am before nature, I try to 
forget that I have ever seen a picture.” I do 
not suppose that Mr. Shannon ever forgets that 
he has seen a picture. The sumptuousness and 
magnificence of art, such art with which he 
is in especial sympathy, say that of Giorgione 
and ‘Titian, and in latter days of Puvis de 
Chavannes, is always present to his zesthetic con- 
sciousness, which works in the subdued regions of 
the Quietists. 

Some painters are all craftsmen, Mr. Shannon is 
half-craftsman and half-connoisseur. In his pictures 
I see the virtuoso as well as the artist ; the Venetian 
maker of rich and suave decorations as well as the 
modern painter ; the designer of patterns with man 
and woman as a pictorial background, Puvis de 
Chavannes-like rather than Bastien-Lepage-like. 
In his pictures I see that striving after the expres- 
sion of something more than mere craftsmanship, 


Shannon 


which was explained in one of the rare editorial 
articles in Zhe Dial. 

“We make no claim to originality, not feeling 
wiser than did Solomon who doubtless wrote the 
Song of Songs; for all art is but the combination 
of known quantities, the interplay of a few senses 
only ; that some spirit seems to transfuse these, is 
due to a cunning use of a sixth sense—the sense of 
possible relation commonly called Soul, probably a 
second sense of touch more subtle than the first— 
and this sense is more common to the craftsman 
used to self-control than habit would allow.” 

In all Mr. Shannon’s works there are signs of 
that spirit of transfusion, that something which is 
neither sight nor touch, urging him, from the in- 
ception to the last lingering touches on a picture, 
to call to his aid beauty—eesthetic, spiritual, sen- 
suous as the case may be—but always beauty. So 
insistent is this call that sometimes drawing gives way 
to arrangement. Realism vanishes before it. Such 
‘* actual” subjects as women and children of to-day 
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bathing or playing on the sea-shore, one of his 
favourite themes in painting and lithography, 
although founded upon observation, are as subject 
to his prepossessions of rhythmic beauty, and to 
that “sixth sense” he cultivates so quietly and 
persistently, as any of the ancient-world themes he 
re-creates. 

I hope my meaning may be made clear by an 
examination of the pictures that illustrate this 
article. Study the sea-pieces. This is the sea, not 
the live sea of Henry Moore, nor the sullen sea 
of Matisse, moaning with menacing movement 
between two storms. The Shannon seas have 
been brooded upon with the inner eye until the 
pattern of waves and the crests of foam have 
become “documents” (see Zhe Dial, No. 2, p. 25). 
Documentary, too, are the figures in Zhe Sapphire 
Bay, where water and nudes are controlled to 
unite in a rhythmic design. His pictures must 
always be rhythmic. Even when pathos intrudes 
into them, the curious and catching pathos that in 
the ancient world was associated with the idea of 
half-realised humanity—mermaids, centaurs, herma- 
phrodites—even then, as in the haunting picture 
called Zhe Mermaid, we feel that the emotional 
tragedy could never have happened unless the loves 
of these two, the eager and the awe-struck, had 
agonised in a decorative setting. 

Like Watteau, Mr. Shannon paints woman, not 
any particular woman, except in his portraits where 
his feeling is towards a certain type, a most difficult 
type to paint, but in which he has achieved many 
successes, a type whose pallor is made dramatic by 
the alternating manifestations of emotion and mind. 
In his subject pictures the individual is usually 
merged in the type. The quiescent Delia in 
Tibullus in the House of Delia is not so much an 
individual as the central incident of a pageant that 
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belongs to myth or 
history, but hardly to 
life. Do we desire 
incessantly to be re- 
minded of life? As- 
suredly not. Connois- 
seurs in the unreal real 
realms of the pictorial 
imagination must be 
very material or hard 
to please who do not 
find instant pleasure in 
the two circular pictures 
from Mr. Shannon’s 
brush called lermes 
and the Infant Bac- 
and Zhe Sleeping Nymph. Each is a 
reasoned and intimate expression of the painter's 
temperament and talent. They are the pictures of 
a dreamer who weaves his dream from the stuff of 
life, but it must always be resolved, composed, and 
coloured in the imagination. 

I do not propose to deal here with Mr. Shannon’s 
lithographs, as they have already been discussed in 
this magazine with sympathy and discernment by 
Mr. Martin Wood (see THE Stup10, October, 1904). 
Some of them repeat, with variations, the subjects 
of the pictures, as Zhe Cup of Tea, illustrated in 
these pages, an austere intimacy, the arrested 
moment which it pleases him often to portray. 
If one is allowed to have preferences I would cite 
the intensity of Zhe Modeller, the mystical charm 
of Zhe Shepherd tending his lambs at dawn in a 
nimbus of light out-shining from the rays of his 
lantern, and the romance that his aptly-named 
Romantic Landscape evokes. 

There are many mansions in the house of art 
and it is no small thing to say of Mr. Shannon 
that he has kept his reserved and select. What 
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he is, he is, pursuing his own ideals, watchful of 


the present but loving the older world. To sustain 
its tradition of beauty, to add to the store: that is 
his aim. In that environment he lives and works, 
aloof from the world in his sky studio, but of it in 
the rare records of the past that surround him. 

The windows of the spacious studio are thrown 
open; the murmur ascends from the creeping 
traffic ; the buildings rise and are nothing in the 
vastness. There without is the world, near yet so 
remote, all of it—unselected. Within are his selec- 
tions, his choices. As he paints he forgets them ; 
but their beauty colours the imagination of this child 
of art process, as he resolves his dreams and fashions 
them into pictures. Vivre sans réve, qu’est-ce ? 
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The Etchings of Lester G. Hornby 


OMESE TGHINGS?BY. LESTER’ G: 
HORNBY. 


THE six etchings reproduced on this and 
the following pages are the work of a young American 
artist whose achievements with the pen and pencil 
have been illustrated in these pages on more than 
one occasion during the past three years. It is just 
over three years since Mr. Lester Hornby left the 
school in Boston, Mass., where he received his 
preliminary training, and, following a custom ob- 
served by so many American artists, made his way 
to Europe to gain further experience and inspira- 
tion in the world’s chief art centres, After a tour 
in Britain and on the Continent, which he turned 
to the best advantage, he took up his quarters in 
Paris. It was in Paris, whose odd nooks and 
corners and old buildings have inspired a whole 
school of etchers with Méryon at their head, that 
Mr. Hornby’s first essays in etching were accom- 
plished, and what success has attended his efforts 
will be seen in the examples now illustrated on 


these pages. The technique of etching seems to 
have presented little difficulty to him, for within a 
very brief period he had so far familiarized himself 
with its intricacies as to be able to produce a series 
of plates which the Société des Artistes Francais 
found sufficiently meritorious to include in their 
annual Salon. In the same year (1907) the Salon 
d’Automne paid the same compliment to his 
skill, and last year the old Salon again saw 
another budget of proofs from his hand. In 
Germany, too, his etchings met with appreciation 
when shown at Dresden last year. 

Mr. Hornby executes his etchings direct from 
nature; at least, those which represent scenes in 
Paris and other French towns have been done in 
this way, the artist often finding himself surrounded 
by little groups of curious onlookers, whose curi- 
osity, however, did not seem to be gratified by the 
sight of a black plate with scarcely visible lines. He 
prefers to use the needle only, eschewing the dry- 
point and aquatinting, and his plates are but little 
larger than the full-page reproductions now given. 
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ART, as all who have wooed her know, is an 
exacting mistress. She requires the best that a 
man has to give. Nothing but a single-hearted 
devotion throughout life’s best years will win and 
retain her approval. More than mere ability is 
required to do this. There must be a touch of 
genius somewhere, or craft will never blossom into 
Art. In other words, the facsimile-monger will 
never become the creator. He must be content 
to remain a skilled craftsman. He has learned a 
medium of expression—no easy task in itself—but 
he has nothing to say, no message to impart. This 
is the final test. It is the soul that counts in 
painting as in all the Arts. No mere cunning of 
hand and eye—necessary as these are—will ever 
win a niche in the temple of Fame. This can 
only be accomplished by the higher qualities of 
imagination, an unerring recognition of beauty, an 
ability to choose and refuse the essential and non- 
essential, commonly called good taste, together with 


the faculty of realising a psychological value in all 
Nature’s handiwork. Kingsley voiced this last- 
named gift when he sang, 
*“T cannot tell what ye say, grey rocks, ° 
I cannot tell what ye say, 
But I know that in you a spirit doth dwell 
And a word in you this day.” 

Judged by even this high standard the works of 
Mr. Algernon Talmage, some of which are re- 
produced on these pages, will not I think be found 
wanting. He has the temperament of the true 
artist, together with the technical accomplishment 
of the trained craftsman. It is not the outward 
mask only, but the soul of London that he has 
tried to capture—the spirit that dwells in the stones 
of her monuments and temples, her bridges, and 
even her railway stations, together with her moods, 
her colour, and the teeming, thronging life of her 
streets. Every city has a soul. Every European 
capital is an epitome of the character of the people 
who built it and who dwell within its walls. The 
soul of London is the most complex and compel- 
ling of them all. It is perpetually revealing un- 
expected contrasts and beauties. Here is to be 
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found by those who have eyes to see the pathos 
of St. Petersburg, the gaiety of Paris, the solid 
splendour of Berlin, the graceful aloofness of 
Vienna, and even the radiant raggedness of Naples 
in the soft rays of the electric light. Is any city 
more beautiful than London at night, when the 
wet streets and pavements are reflecting a thousand 
rainbow hues? or ona fine Spring morning, when 
the parks are in their fresh green robes, and great 
cumulus clouds rise like guardian angels above its 
domes and towers? Both these moods are favourite 
ones with our artist. 

It was about eighteen months ago that Mr. Tal- 
mage first came to London to work. He had been 
painting a picture in Picardy of an avenue near the 
sleepy Somme that was on the line in the Academy 
during the following Spring. On his way to the 
west of England he stayed for a few days near 
Trafalgar Square. The appeal of his country’s 
capital was irresistible. He left Cornwall and came 
to London. The few pictures here reproduced 
represent but a small portion of the result of these 
eighteen months’ continual labour. This can be 
seen at the Goupil Gallery, where Mr. Talmage is 
having a ‘fone man’s show.” ‘The exhibition is 
well called ‘‘ London from dawn to midnight,” for 
almost every hour of the twenty-four has been 


rendered. The colour schemes are very varied. 
Mr. Talmage feels that a transcript, however faithful, 
in which everything is not made to contribute to a 
definite colour scheme, is apt to lack distinction. 

It was a big undertaking, this sudden tackling of 
the turmoil of the Metropolis after the quiet beauty 
and comparatively unchanging features of the 
country. Especially, as from the first he avoided 
those quiet corners and deserted streets which can 
be interpreted in almost the same spirit and by 
much the same methods as a pastoral landscape, 
in which direction he had already achieved con- 
siderable success. It was the great soul of 
London, as I have already indicated, that he 
wanted to capture—the teeming life of her streets 
with all its confused colour and movement, the 
dignity of her buildings, the subtle effects of her 
atmosphere, the silent glory of her dawns, the vivid 
beauty of her nights. Fleeting moments every one 
of them, punctuated by some happy combination of 
effect and incident. A ray of sunshine, the open- 
ing of a theatre’s doors, the smoky turmoil of a great 
terminus, or the dignified fagade of some ancient 
fane touched to glory by a regnant moon, or a 
beam from a setting sun. And always there is the 
kaleidoscopic pageant of form and colour, the 
ceaseless traffic of the street. »Motor omnibuses, 
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hansom cabs, brewers’ drays, gilded coaches, 
costers’ barrows, and the dark funereal hearse pass 
in endless succession through the broad thorough- 
fares, while youth and age, vice and virtue jostle 
each other on the pavements. The drama of life 
in a nutshell, but how difficult to capture! That 
Mr. Talmage has succeeded in doing so, those who 
see the accompanying illustrations, or go to the 
Goupil Gallery, will, I think, admit. These truth- 
ful and beautiful presentments of London’s teeming 
life will have, in addition to their artistic merit, a 
rare value in the future when Time’s effacing 
fingers shall have obliterated the customs of to-day 
and substituted those of to-morrow. What would 
we not give now for similar records of London 
life, when dear old Pepys wandered, notebook in 
hand, or Johnson twitted Goldsmith in the shadow 
of St. Paul’s. 

‘The pictures here reproduced are fairly repre- 
sentative, but do not, of course, reveal their colour 
with the exception of the one reproduced in colour. 
The black and white reproduction of St Alartin’s 
gives a good idea of Mr. Talmage’s ability. He 
has chosen a moment of supreme beauty. The 


cool grey of the church columns makes an exqul- 
site contrast with the warm glow in the Northern 
sky. This is repeated in a somewhat higher key 
by the electric lights that are just beginning to 
glow. These lamps give a festival air to the passing 
crowd clad in summer garb, from which the graceful 
silhouette of the hansom cab in no way detracts. 
The Terminus (see p. 30), is not every man’s sub- 
ject. A row of lamps, a row of cabs, trains, steam, 
smoke and hurrying people ; the whole thing lit up 
by electric light. Nothing but an aggregate of 
many impressions reproduced with craftsmanlike 
skill would make a picture here. The facsimile- 
monger would be quite out of his depth. For 
dignity and simplicity of composition Zhe Hero's 
Guards is, perhaps, the pick of the series. The 
point of view is particularly well chosen. ‘The fine 
facade of the National Gallery makes a distin- 
guished background for Landseer’s lions. It is at 
night that this noble square is most impressive, 
and Mr. Talmage has well expressed its eloquent 
significance and dignity. 

In Zhe Gaiety everything is subordinated to the 
lamp-lit crowd at the theatre’s doors. But the 
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spaciousness of the street and the dignity and fine 
colour of the buildings, their roof lines almost lost 
in the purple night, are well portrayed.  /ud/ 
Summer and The Glittering Stream both render 
in harmonious colour schemes the busy pleasure 
and the leafy charm of the West End. 

A. G. FoOLLIOTT STOKES. 


HE CHA-NO-YU POTTERY OF 
JAPAN. BY CHARLES HOLME. 


Ir has often seemed to me somewhat re- 
grettable that many critics who have written sym- 
pathetically about Japanese art, have either ignored 
or failed to appreciate at their true worth the un- 
pretentious pottery wares made for use in that 
ceremonious tea function of Japan, known as the 
Cha-no-yu. The appurtenances of the warrior, his 
rich armour, his marvellous swords with their wealth 
of elaborate ornament ; the unsurpassable beauty of 
the works of the great artist-lacquerers and carvers 
in wood and ivory; the subtle power displayed in 
the brush strokes of the famous painters, have all 
met with some measure of justice at the hands of the 
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Western connoisseur. [ven the delicate porcelain 
and richly decorated pottery made for the delec- 
tation of the foreigner, have been given a worthy 
and honourable place in the records of art. Of 
all the productions of the Japanese craftsman, the 
one which has passed almost unnoticed—and when 
noticed, has too often met with unfavourable com- 
ment—is that apparently humble and generally 
unornamented ware which is the subject of this 
article. 

The reason of this neglect is probably due to 
the very fact of its unpretentiousness and simplicity. 
It is not, at first sight, of a sufficiently attractive 
nature to gain the sympathies of the amateur of 
richly decorated faience or porcelain. The collector 
of old “Nankin,” or of famille verte or famille rose 
would scarcely deign to glance a second time ata 
tea bowl by Kenzan or by Chojiro. Such objects 
are wanting in daintiness of form and richness of 
colouring, and in other qualities that appear to some 
to be essential to the potter’s art. And there is 
probably another reason for the neglect referred to. 
Fine examples of the pottery of the Cha-no-yu are 
of great rarity. Made exclusively for the occasional 
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use of a comparatively small section of the com- 
munity, each individual member of which jealously 
guarded his own unique treasures, it is but seldom 
that the outsider has occasion to see, and still more 
rarely to acquire them. The great value set by 
Japanese amateurs upon tea jars and tea bowls of 
certain periods and makes is such as to have caused 
especial comment by various writers upon Japan as 
far back as the seventeenth century. The rarity at 
the present day of genuine examples by the great 
masters renders it extremely difficult for any collector 
to amass a representative collection. The difficulty 
of discriminating between genuine specimens and 
the numerous forgeries which exist, especially where 
no examples of the former of any great merit are 
to be seen in public collections, again acts asa great 
hindrance to the student in pursuit of information 
and reliable guides. The Japanese so called expert is 
not always to be relied upon for exactitude of know- 
ledge or judgment, and is frequently at variance 
with his compatriots upon some doubtful question. 
All these difficulties have doubtless prevented 
Western students from taking up this subject of 
Cha-no-yu pottery with that enthusiasm which 
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they have devoted to other sections of Japanese 
art. 

The tendency of some writers in dealing with 
the subject of Japanese pottery, to do so only from 
a comparative point of view with its relation to the 
splendid productions of China, while of interest 
and value, is liable to mislead the student in his 
efforts to obtain a just appreciation of the subject. 
For it must never be forgotten, in appraising the 
acknowledgments due by Japan to China, that 
the modes of life in the two countries and the 
resulting requirements of the people have always 
been somewhat at variance. ‘The potter’s patrons 
in China demanded from the craftsman wares which 
should fulfil conditions not existing in Japan. The 
tea clubs which, in Japan, were the centres of 
eestheticism and the principal patrons of the 
ceramic art, did not, by their very nature and 
character, encourage the production of the 
highly decorative and beautiful manufactures of 
the sister kingdom; and although it is true that 
the prototypes of most of the ceramic productions 
of Japan were produced in China or Corea, the 
Japanese wares possess characteristics of their own 
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which must have an abiding fascination for those 
who care to trace the causes which governed their 
making. 

The simplicity of the Cha-no-yu pottery is not, 
as some writers have described it to be, a matter 
of mere affectation or pretence, for underlying it 
are some of the soundest principles of art—prin- 
ciple which have governed the production of all 
forms of construction in the greatest periods of 
the world’s history. Of these principles Utility 
and Truth are the first essentials. A building, no 
matter how important or how humble it may he, 
that does not entirely fill the purpose for which it is 
required in its greatest and its smallest needs, must 
be correspondingly imperfect ; and one that makes 
any pretence of being what it is not in any of its 
features fails in an equal degree in its zesthetic value. 

What is true of the higher forms of constructive 
art is equally true of the less important ones. The 
essentials of Utility and Truth are applicable to 
the productions of the workers in wood, metal and 
clay, as in those of brick and stone; and any 
departure therefrom can but result in proportionate 
failure. Inordinate pretension is destructive of all 
that is best in art. It may please those who are 
intent only on new experiences and sensations, but 
it will not stand the test of time and can never be 
a source of deep and lasting gratification. As we 
more carefully study the features which distinguish 
the Cha-no-yu pottery, we find that these essentials 
of art are carried out within certain limitations, in 
a most remarkable degree. 

It is impossible to say what were the precise 
regulations which the masters of the cult formulated 
for the observance of the potter, as they, doubtless, 
varied according to the individual views held by 
them, but we know sufficiently of the main tenour of 
their ideas to enable us to perceive that all that was 
false and meretricious was rigidly tabooed, and that 
the result of their efforts accorded entirely with 
the most severe of Western conventions. 

Let us take as an illustration of this point, the 
tea bowls of the Chojiro family, commonly known 
as Raku ware. I do so because, in the first place, 
this ware has been regarded in Japan as one of the 
most thoroughly satisfactory ones used in the tea 
ceremony ; and secondly, because it has probably 
been less understood and more completely vilified 
in the West than any other class of Japanese 
ceramics. The bowl or cha-wan is a most im- 
portant item in the function. In it the powdered 
tea is thrown and well mixed, by the aid of a little 
bamboo whisk, with hot water. It is then passed 
round by the guests to each other with some show 


of ritual after the manner of a loving cup at a 
Lord Mayor’s feast. 

Chojiro lived in the sixteenth century in the 
days of Hideyoshi, who was a great patron of 
the cult of the Cha-no-yu, and who presented to 
the potter a gold seal in token of his appreciation 
of the ware produced by him. The same class of 
ware with slight variations has been made by 
eleven successive generations of potters up to 
the present day. The example to which I would 
now draw detailed attention is by Doniu or 
Nonko, the grandson of Chojiro, who died a.p. 
1657 (Fig. 1, p. 32). It is modelled in a brown 
clay entirely by hand without the aid of a potter’s 
wheel. The impressions of the fingers made in 
shaping the bowl are carefully retained. The clay 
is coarse and soft and the walls of the vessel are 
therefore rather thick, but become much thinner 
towards the rim, which is slightly inclined inwards. 
The whole is covered with a heavy glaze, apparently 
black when first seen but after close examination 
found to be translucent, with many shades of red, 
green and yellow appearing below the surface. 
Spots of varying size are left in irregular positions 
outside the bowl in which the clay body is uncovered 
by the glaze. The seal “‘ Raku” is impressed at 
the bottom of the vessel. Before examining it in 
detail most amateurs would find it to be a some- 
what unpromising looking object, and even after 
such an examination would still condemn it as 
unattractive. And yet this bowl with others of 
similar character has received the highest measure 
of praise from those leaders of taste who repre- 
sented the innate spirit which controlled so much 
of what is best and purest in Japanese art. 
Wherein lies its art? In the first place by fulfilling 
satisfactorily the purpose for which it is made. Its 
soft, coarse clay is a non-conductor of heat and 
allows it to be clasped with comfort by the fingers 
although it be filled with hot tea ; its heavy glaze 
protects the porous clay from contamination by 
the tea; its shape enables it to be held securely 
and passed from one person to another without 
fear of spilling the contained liquor. In the 
second place, its art is displayed in the evidences 
which it bears of the human element which con- 
ceived and produced it—in the fingering of the 
body, in the knowledge with which the glaze has 
been applied, in the care which has been taken to 
reserve some portion of the clay free for examina- 
tion ; and, finally, in its unpretentiousness, in its 
frank avowal of subordination, in the open admis- 
sion of its humble origin. In the days of the great 
Hideyoshi, when war was rife, when luxury was 
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rampant, the tea ceremony was cultivated as a foil 
to and as a protest against the evil tendencies of 
the time, and was the means by which the minds 
of those taking part in it might be turned from the 
clash of arms, from the display of wealth, and 
inclined towards the elevating influences of pure 
eestheticism ; and it was fitting that all the adjuncts 
to the ceremony should be so formed as to be con- 
ducive to that end. 

Rikiu, the founder of the most popular school 
of Cha-no yu, being quizzed upon the supposed 
elaborate secrets of the ceremony, is stated to have 
replied,* ‘* Well, there is no particular secret in the 
ceremony save in making tea agreeable to the 
palate, in piling charcoal on the brazier so as to 
make a good fire for boiling the water, in arranging 
flowers in a natural way and in making things 
cool in summer and warm in winter.” Somewhat 
disappointed with the apparently commonplace 
explanation, the enquirer said, ‘Who on earth 
does not know how to do that?” Rikiu’s happy 
retort was, ‘‘ Well, if you know it, do it.” 

The main influence at work in the foundation of 
the tea ceremony was of a religious nature. The 
teaching of Laotze, a contemporary of Confucius, 
and the influence of Zenism—a branch of Buddhism 
in which is incorporated much of the spirit of 
the Laotze philosophy—are largely responsible for 
the characteristics which signalise every detail 
of the ceremony. ‘They had, in the thirteenth 
century and onwards, a potent influence on the 
thoughts and, indeed, on the very life of the 
Japanese nation—an influence of so beneficent a 
character that it may truly be said that its purest 
ideals may be traced directly thereto. Luxury was 
turned to refinement, the abasement of self was 
taught as the highest virtue, simplicity as 
its chief charm. Laws of art were derived 
from a close study of the life of nature, 
and an intimate sympathy with it in all 
its phases. The ideals of the painter and 
the poet were filled with Romanticism in 
its purest and most elevating form—in its 
exaltation of spirit above mere naturalism. 
Never, perhaps, in the world’s history had 
the doctrine of high thought and simple 
living become so materialised as under 
the influence of that cult. 

The tea-room, following the rules laid 
down by the masters, was extremely small 
and most unpretentious in character. But 
every detail in its least particular was 
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planned with the greatest care. Okakura-Kakuzo 
in his charming “Book of Tea” says: “ Even 
in the daytime the light of the room is subdued, 
for the low eaves of the slanting roof admit but 
few of the sun’s rays. Everything is sober in 
tint from the ceiling to the floor; the guests 
themselves have carefully chosen garments of 
unobtrusive colours. ‘The mellowness of age is 
over all, everything suggestive of recent acquire- 
ment being tabooed save only the one note of 
contrast furnished by the bamboo dipper and the 
linen napkin, both immaculately white and new. 
However faded the tea-room and the tea equipage 
may seem, everything is absolutely clean. Not a 
particle of dust will be found in the darkest corner, 
for if any exists, the host is not a tea master... . 
Rikiu was watching his son Shoan as he swept and 
watered the garden path. ‘Not clean enough,’ 
said Rikiu, when Shoan had finished his task, and 
bade him try again. After a weary hour the son 
hurried to Rikiu: ‘Father, there is nothing more 
to be done. The steps have been washed for the 
third time, the stone lanterns and the trees are well 
sprinkled with water, moss and lichens are shining 
with the fresh verdure ; not a twig, not a leaf have 
I left on the ground.’ ‘ Young fool,’ chides the tea 
master, ‘that is not the way a garden path should 
be swept.’ Saying this, Rikiu stepped into the 
garden, shook a tree, scattered over the garden 
gold and crimson leaves, scraps of the brocade of 
autumn. What Rikiu demanded was not cleanli- 
ness alone but the beautiful and natural also.” 

In our investigations of the characteristics of the 
pottery utensils which played so important a part 
in this ceremony, it is necessary for us continually 
to bear in mind the spirit of simplicity which 
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controlled the function in its every detail, 
and to remember that no single portion 
of its ritual, no detail of its accessories, is 
too insignificant to pass unnoticed. 

One of the characteristics which first 
strike the observer is the absence of 
painted decoration on the great majority 
of examples which come before him. But, 
occasionally, a water jar or a tea bowl is 
found with an inscription upon it, or a 
few touches of colour suggestive of bird 
or plant-life. It may easily be understood, 
however, that an elaborately decorated 
piece of pottery would be entirely out of 
place in a room in which everything was 
reduced to its simplest form; one slight 
sketch to hang in the recess, one vase of 
flowers simply and naturally arranged, 
forming the sole ornamentation. And it 
is doubtful if the painter’s art when applied 
to pottery does not to a certain extent 
clash with the qualities which rightly 
belong to the potter’s craft. Painter’s 
work is not essential to the completion of 
a perfect piece of pottery. It adds nothing 
to its use, and, unless it be subordinate, 
rather detracts from the interest attaching 
to those methods of manufacture in which the 
truest art of the potter lies. The charm of Cha-no-yu 
pottery must be found in those details essentially 
necessary to its production. We have seen how in 
the tea bowl by Doniu the chief items of interest 
are its form and the nature of the clay of which 
it is made and of the glaze with which it is covered. 
The same observations apply to wares of old Seto, 
of Hagi, of Shigaraki, of Iga, of Ohi, of Karatsu, of 
Tamba, and of numerous other centres in which 
Cha-no-yu wares were produced. But the astonish- 
ing thing is, that in spite of the common absence 
of applied decoration, individuality may be traced 
in almost every example we take in hand.  Differ- 
ences in the character of the clay, differences in 
form or in the treatment of the enamelled glazes 
continually strike us. Our interest in such details 
is awakened and certain subtleties in one or 
other of the potter’s operations which are not at 
first apparent become after a time more readily 
distinguishable. We begin to appreciate the 
curious coarse material employed sometimes by 
the Shigaraki potters in which little particles of 
quartz sand are embedded, the hard fine stoneware 
of Bizen, the beautifully-prepared material of the 
Seto potters, or the red and grey varieties of 
Satsuma earths. We are able to distinguish the 
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TEA BOWL, HAGI WARE 


varied methods by which the potter loved to show 
his individuality in the shaping of the vessel on the 
wheel, or by hand, or with the spatula, either 
separately or in combination, and the quaint con- 
ceits of form in which he sometimes would delight 
and by means of which he was able to express his 
genius as surely and as clearly as the painter might 
do by his brush-work. 

The varied secrets of the craft reveal themselves 
to us in the beauties of glazing, in the rich depths 
of colour, and the play of lights, obtainable only 
by the intimate acquaintance with the final opera- 
tions of firing. The subtle varieties which dis- 
tinguish the work of the numerous makers of tea 
jars (cha-tsudo) of Seto from the first Toshiro 
downward to the present day, are closely studied 
by amateurs in Japan, and various treatises have 
been written and profusely illustrated by them in 
which minor differences are discovered, carry- 
ing the art into realms not likely to be often 
explored by the Western connoisseur. The slight 
but suggestive decoration which was applied by 
Ninsei, Kenzan, Rokubei and other great potters, 
although contrary to the principles of the more 
severe masters of the cult, were permitted and 
even welcomed by others, and in their very reti- 
cence are productive of much esthetic deduction. 
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Enshiu, a great master of the tea ceremony, was, 
as related by Okakura, “complimented by his 
disciples on the admirable taste he had displayed 
in the choice of his collection.” Said they: 
““Each piece is such that no one could help 
admiring. It shows that you had better taste than 
had Rikiu, for his collection could only be appre- 
ciated by one in a thousand!” Sorrowfully Enshiu 
replied: ‘This only proves how commonplace I 
am. The great Rikiu dared to love only the 
objects which personally appealed to him, whereas 
I, unconsciously, cater to the tastes of the majority. 
Verily Rikiu was one in a thousand 
among tea masters!” 

Among the simple, undecorated 
wares especially valued by the tea 
clubs was one known as Hagi, 
from the chief town in the pro- 
vince of Nagato. The first ware 
of importance was made at Matsu- 
moto, in late sixteenth or early 
seventeenth century, in imitation 
of Corean ware. It has a pearl- 
grey craguelé glaze of a milky 
appearance, essenually character- 
istic of its prototype. (Fig. 2.) 
Kilns were afterwards opened in 
other parts of the province, and 
the colour of the glazes became 
varied in character, such as pale 
green, light lavender, cream white, 
and buff to brown. To the West- 
ern connoisseur its chief interest 
lies in the remarkable variety and beauty of its 
crackle. The variety is doubtless due to the varying 
thickness of the glaze employed ; the heavier the 
glaze, the coarser becomes the crackle, and as the 
body of the glaze frequently varies in one object, 
so the crackle will be found to be proportionately 
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coarse or fine. In order to produce regularity 
of crackle, a most careful manipulation of the cool- 
ing process in the kiln is necessary. What its pre- 
cise nature may be is a matter of doubt and some 
discussion, but it is certain that no Western potter 
has been able to produce it with that uniformity of 
interlacement and perfection of finish which his 
confrore in the East achieved. A typical example 
of craguelé Hagi ware is shown in Fig. 3 on the 
preceding page. 

Of the delightful combinations of colour to be 
met with in the glazes of bowls, jars and water 





FIG. 5. WATER JAR, TAKATORI WARE 


pots it would take a bulky volume to treat in detail. 
I will mention only a few by way of example. 

In the province of Kaga towards the latter half 
of the seventeenth century, a Kioto potter settled in 
Ohimachi taking the name of Ohi. The pottery 
made by him and his successors has a soft paste, and 
is fashioned very much after the Raku 
style. The colour of its glaze is a rich, 
warm, translucent brown, simulating that of 
brown Chinese amber. In some of the 
earliest pieces there appear within the 
glaze brilliant sparks of golden light, as 
seen in Aventurine ; but after careful exami- 
nation these sparks seem to have been 
caused, not as in the case of Aventurine 
by tiny plates of mica, but by little fissures 
within the glaze, which, catching the light 
at certain angles, reflect it as in the case 
of the opal. The effect is still further 
heightened when the brown glaze is run 
over a dull black giaze. It has altogether 
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FIG. 6. TEA JAR, ZEZE WARE 


a most unusual appearance and one which is well 
worth the close consideration of the practical 
potter. (Fig. 4.) 

Perhaps some of the most fascinating effects of 
glazing are found in Takatori and Zeze productions. 
The finest examples of Takatori date from the 
seventeenth century, and are distinguished by the 
light grey or mouse-coloured quality 
of its clay, which is both fine and 
hard in texture. 

The large Midzu-sashit or water 
jar from the Takatori kiln, repro- 
duced in Fig. 5, is remarkable for 
the beautiful translucent, mottled 
red of its glaze, and the soft green 
of its running down over-glaze. 

Other examples exhibit the most 
tender effects of light and dark 
browns, to which many poetic titles 
have been applied by appreciative 
Cha-jin. 

The old Zeze productions are 
scarcely less beautiful. Tender 
russet browns, purples and golden 
yellows applied with the greatest 
delicacy and knowledge, rival the 
finest productions of the Chinese 
kilns. The little cha-/subo (tea jar) 
here shown (Fig. 6) is remarkable 


for its brownish purple glaze shading into black 
upon a fine biown pate and is a typical example of 
Zezse-yakt. The manner in which the vase is 
modelled in irregular ridges is of value not only for 
the security which it gives in handling but also in 
affording the glaze an opportunity of settling in an 
irregular manner upon the body and so displaying 
a broken effect of colour. In this little jar is also 
noticeable the successful application of “‘iron dust” 
glaze, copied from earlier Chinese productions. 
The great variety of effects in plain and coloured 
glazes obtained by the Satsuma potters is a matter 
of astonishment to all those whose idea of Sa/suma- 
yaki is the decorated cream-coloured ware which 
is generally so falsely ascribed to that province. 
That cream-coloured glazes of great beauty were 
applied in Satsuma is undoubtedly true, but of 
their exact nature less is generally known than 
is desirable. A mere representation or descrip- 
tion of the ware is insufficient to enable the student 
to verify it. He must actually examine and handle 
it—he must closely observe its ivory-like glaze and 
minute crackle, he must feel upon his cheek the 
soft, caressing touch of its surface than which 
there is nothing else quite the same. (Fig. 7.) 
Let him beware of decorated examples, because 
even when genuine (and that is extremely rare), the 
beauty of the glaze has to a very important degree 
been lost in the re-firing necessary for the fixing of 
the ornamental detail. Finely decorated Satsuma- 
vaki may be considered to be very beautiful from 
a Western point of view, but probably only the 
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Many other varieties of Satsuma are enume- 
rated, both in plain and multi-coloured glazes, 
which cannot be here referred to in detail. 

Of the true Seto pottery volumes have 
been written as already stated, and still more 
might be written. But I shall confine my 
remarks to a few examples only, two of which 
here shown date from the thirteenth century, 
and are reputed to be the work of the great 
Toshiro. (Figs. 12 and 13.) 

Toshiro has been rightly called the father 
of Japanese Ceramics, for although there are 
records of the existence of pottery kilns in 
Japan as far back as the tenth century, still 
it was his work and his influence that raised 
the craft to the high status that it has now 
held in Japan for nearly seven centuries. 
Kato Shirozaemon, to give him his full name, 
journeyed to China in 1223, where he spent six 


ee years in acquiring the secrets of the production 





FIG. 8. TEA BOWL, SETO-GUSURI SATSUMA 





FIG, 9. TEA JAR, SETO-GUSURI SATSUMA 





‘ . ‘ FIG. 10. TEA BOWL, TORAFU SATSUMA 
most liberal, if any, of the votaries of tea 


would permit of its use in the ceremony. 

Of the polychromatic glazes to which I 
would especially call attention, Se/o-gusuri or 
“Seto glaze,” is the one most generally known. 
(Figs. 8 and g.) Although called after the 
Seto pottery it possesses several points of diffe- 
rence. The Satsuma browns are of a greener 
cast than the Seto ones and are usually flecked 
with splashes, of light blue or white. There is 
a special kind known as Zorafu or ‘‘ Tiger 
skin” (Fig. 10), which consists of a greenish 
brown glaze running over one of a yellowish 
tint, and another one, Bekko-gusurz or ‘ Tor- 
toise-shell glaze,” in which much richer yellows 
and browns are employed. (Fig. r1.) FIG. II. TEA BOWL, BEKKO-GUSURI SATSUMA 
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TEA JAR, BY TOSHIRO 


of glazed pottery. Upon his return he settled in 
Seto, where suitable earth was to be found in 
abundance for his purpose. So highly is he esteemed 
in the land of his birth that a temple has been 
erected to his memory, where festivals are held in 
his honour twice a year. The clay employed by 
him was of a brown colour, and was somewhat 
rough from the admixture within it of siliceous 
grit. The glazes were dark brown broken in 
tint with lighter shades. His work has served 
as models to all his succeeding generations. Its 
simplicity and perfection of workmanship appealed 
strongly to the members of the tea clubs, who 
collected and preserved examples with the greatest 
care, so that at this long distance from the date of 
their production many pieces are still treasured in 
most excellent condition. 

Of the various masters of the tea ceremony who 
seem to have made their individuality felt in the 
productions of the Seto kilns, Furuta Oribé and 
Shino Ienobu are among the most notable. It is 
related that a kiln was erected in the latter end of 
the sixteenth century at Narumi, in Owari, at which 
Oribé superintended the making of sixty-six cha- 
tsubo of great excellence, to which the term Ovrzdé- 
yaki was first applied, and that the making of wares 


from that time in that kiln always bore the name 
of the great Cha-jin. In the little tea jar shown 
overleaf, which is supposed to have been produced 
under his influence, some novel and interesting 
features are observable. (Fig. 14) It is apparently 
modelled entirely by hand, the little fingered inden- 
tations in the side being of value in arresting the 
uniform flow of the glaze. It is made of a dark 
brown earth covered with a yellowish opaque glaze, 
over which a transparent blue glaze is run. In the 
thinner portion of the over-glaze, the yellow under- 
glaze shows through and produces a pleasant green 
effect, the blue displaying its natural colour only 
when the glaze is sufficiently heavy to hide entirely 
the yellow under-glaze. Two small ogo or per- 
fume boxes are also shown (Figs. 15 and_ 16), 
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both of which are entirely modelled by hand, the 
under-glaze being crackled and the mon displayed 
in varying forms. 

Shino, a Cha-jiz of considerable celebrity, was 
under the patronage of the great Yoshimasa towards 
the end of the fifteenth century. The wares made 
under his direction are greatly valued by connois- 
seurs of tea utensils, and possess certain character- 
istics of remarkable originality. The large hot- 
water pitcher (ywwan) figured on the next page 
(Fig. 17) exhibits some of the special features of 
the productions attributed to his influence. In 
criticising its form it must be remembered that its 
essential purpose is to hold hot water, to keep it 
hot, and to permit it to be easily poured out when 
required. As in Raku ware, a coarse earth has 
been selected which is an efficient non-conductor 
of heat. The heavy glazing inside and out is 
necessary to render it non-porous. Extra strength 
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FIG. I4. TEA JAR, ORIBE WARE 


in proportion to the weight of the pot and its 
contents was requisite in the handle, and is duly, 
but not excessively, provided for. I think the 
examination of such a vessel as this is of value to 
enable us to gauge the standard of what was con- 
sidered by the Chazz to be in correct taste. Their 
judgment on this matter is, in my opinion, entirely 
supported by the most correct and refined laws of 
constructive art, although it is more than probable 





FIG. 15. PERFUME BOX, ORIBE WARE 


that no potter in this country would 
dream of imitating it for use in an Eng- 
lish drawing-room. 

Although in this short article I must 
of necessity pass over the names of many 
makes and makers of Cha-no-yu pottery 
which are in much repute, I cannot 
omit some mention of the great potters, 
Kenzan and Ninsei. In dealing with 
their work, we come near to the confines 
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of legitimacy as laid down in the canons of art 
of the Cha-jin. It may be that to such severe 
masters as Rikiu some of the productions of these 
potters would be unacceptable ; and yet they were 





FIG. 16. PERFUME BOX, ORIBE WARE 


both capable of entering into the pure spirit of 
Cha-no-yu and producing wares delightful to its 
votaries, if required to do so. “Not to depict 
but to suggest” was the effort of some of Japan’s 
greatest artists, and ‘‘ornament is not necessarily 
art” was an axiom thoroughly understood by her 
greatest craftsmen. 

The right spirit of Cha-no-yu is superbly presented 
by Kenzan in the Raku bowl here shown (Fig. 18). 
Simple in form like the bowls of Chojiro and his 
successors, it is covered with an iridescent pink 
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glaze, which presents many qualities of beauty 
wortby of close attention. The inscription in white 
slip—its only ornament—when translated reads :— 
** One sip of the tea, 
One touch of the hand 


Will bring renewed life. 
Kenzan copies this.” 


Especial charm lies in the modesty of the last line. 
In it the potter frankly admits that the character 





FIG. 18. TEA BOWL, RAKU WARE, BY KENZAN 


of the ware is not his own invention—that to others 
must be given the credit of its excellences; but 
that he has added a new charm to the object in its 
poetic inscription is evident. No man was 
better able to afford an admission of acknow- 
ledgment to others than Kenzan, for he was 
himself full of original ideas as to the methods 
of ceramic production and of its decorative 
detail. 

As an example of Kenzan’s decorated 
work, the cha-qwan (Fig. 19), from the unique 
collection formed by Mr. Frank Brangwyn, is 
in all respects most typical. The convention 
adopted by Kenzan and the supreme art by 
which he expressed it make every object 
from his hand a lasting joy to those who are 
able to perceive somewhat of the message 
which was his to convey—‘ Not to depict 
but to suggest ”—and to suggest with that 
consummate, innate knowledge of the possi- 
bilities, the Jimitations, the purposes of deco- 
rative art which it is given only to the few 


to be endowed with. Kenzan had many followers 
who produced excellent work on the lines of the 
master, but none of them reached the high level 
of his own genius. 

To Ninsei, as well as to Kenzan, Japan owes a 
profound debt of gratitude. Others were content 
to copy the features of the productions of China 
and Corea, but Ninsei and Kenzan opened an era 
of prosperity to their co-workers by suggesting to 

them new paths which would lead them to a 
truer national expression of their art. Both 
masters visited various centres of pottery in- 
dustry in Japan and there laboured among their 
fellow craftsmen, kindling enthusiasm wherever 
they went. Several important kilns were opened 
by Ninsei’s students in Kioto and elsewhere, 
and for many years work of a high standard was 
produced in them. 

The little flower vase shown in Fig. 20 bears 
the mark of one of these kilns, known as 
“ Mizoro,” and seems to exhibit a strong im- 
press of the master’s influence. Several small 
pieces stamped with the Ninsei signature are 
also shown (Figs. 21 to 24), two being cha-qwan 
of dissimilar character ; a third, a fogo, shaped 
as Fujiyama and with some small figures painted 
in the Tosa style; a fourth a cha-tsubo with 
diaper ornament. 

These few examples can give but a faint idea 
of the genius of this great potter. Many 
hundreds of pieces would be necessary to 
enable one to gauge it with reasonable exacti- 

tude; but it will be noticed that in each and 
every case the potting and the glazing are faultless 
while the decoration is unpretentious. Ninsei, 
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FIG. 20. FLOWER VASE, MIZORO WARE 


it appears to me after careful examination of 
some choice examples in several notable collec- 
tions, had a dainty imagination, but less power and 
originality in his decorative schemes than Kenzan, 
while, as a potter, he was_con- 
versant with every known 
method of potting, and was 
second to none in the perfec- 
tion of his work. In conse- 
quence of the large number 
of forgeries bearing the mark 
Ninsei, mistaken impressions 
of the master’s productions are 
frequent, and it is not possible 
to give any hard-and-fast rule 
for the guidance of collectors. 
There is, however, a distinc- 
tion in the work of all men of 
genius which, in ordinary cir- 
cumstances, prevents it from 
being confounded with that 
of lesser lights. 

The diversity of interest 
that may be found at times in 
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one object may be seen by an examination of the 
small bowl by Hozen of Kioto (Fig. 25). The 
earth employed is dark brown in colour in which 
are small particles of white silica. The exterior is 
partly covered with brown glaze through which the 
earth is seen in numberless uncovered specks. Over 
the interior and upper portion of the exterior isruna 
thick cream-coloured glaze, rather coarsely crackled 
with great regularity, the cracks being filled with a 
black stain. Upon the outside portion of this 
bowl is a simple design in blue and brown to 
suggest a flight of ducks over water and reeds. 
Like other examples of Cha-no-yu pottery, its general 
appearance is one of extreme modesty, and it is 





FIG. 21. TEA JAR, BY NINSEI 
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FIGS. 23 AND 24. TEA BOWLS, BY NINSEI 


only after close scrutiny that its many excellences 
are recognised. 

Indeed, it is exactly for this reason I wish to 
draw attention to it. Brilliantly coloured, showily 
decorated pottery could not be tolerated for one 
moment in a Japanese tea ceremony, but the pre- 
ferences of the Cha-7in were such as to prove that 
esthetic value might still be attained even when 
accompanied by the utmost sobriety. 

There is a curious mark, a sort of brush smear, 
which appears occasionally upon objects of Cha-no- 
yu pottery and which evidently met with the appro- 
bation of the tea-clubs. This Zaza, or brush mark, 
appears on one of the Ninsei bowls, on a Yatsushiro 
bowl (Fig. 27), and on an unsigned dish of irregular 
form, probably by Rokubei (Fig. 26). To call this 
mark a species of decoration would probably be re- 
sented by some—and yet I think it may have been 
looked upon as such by tea votaries. The use of the 
brush in writing in Japan and China is universal. 
Good writing is distinguished from bad by the 
power and ability with which the brush is handled 
by the writer. A piece of fine calligraphy displayed 
in Kakimono form was in especial favour at a tea 
function, and was judged to be equal, if not superior, 
in artistic interest to a drawing by a great 


painter. The brush is used by a potter in 
applying over-glaze or slip as well as in 
painting, and the cleverness with which the 
brush is directed naturally lends additional 
interest to the results. It would be quite 
legitimate for the brush-work of the potter 
to have an artistic value as well as that of 
the writer, and this evidently was con- 
sidered to be the case from the manner 
in which it was frequently applied. 

There is a kind of slip decoration very 
much favoured by Yatsushiro, Satsuma, 
and other potters, known as Mishima, 
and originally of Corean introduction. 
Small patterns are stamped in the dark 
clay body before it is fired, and a white 
clay slip is run into the depression, so that 
when stoved the design appears white 
upon a grey or brown ground. The slip 
is usually applied with a brush, and is 
afterwards scraped away from the spaces 
between the indented patterns. To avoid 
the mechanical effect caused by a too 
careful finish, such as is often seen in 
modern Yatsushiro examples, the slip, by 
some potters, was only partially rubbed 
away from the plain surface, bands of 
brush work being left untouched between 
the patterns, as seen in one of the bowls repro- 
duced (Fig. 28). In other cases, the pattern is 
omitted altogether, the brush-work being applied 
alone and fired without further operation. One 
observes in the varieties of this class of decoration 
an effort on the part of the potters working for the 
Chain to avoid anything approaching machine-like 
perfection. They did not desire to hide the method 
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FIG. 25. 
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FIG. 26. CAKE DISH, HAKIMA DECORATION 





FIG, 27, 


of operation, but rather to retain and to show in the 
frankest possible manner every detail of manipula- 
tion. The brush stroke might, in some cases, be a 
tour de force beyond the powers of the average 
potter to imitate; but, be this as it may, it is 
certain that the result obtained has a distinct 
artistic charm which is altogether absent from 
mechanically finished pottery, no matter how ex- 
pensive or elaborate may have been its manner of 
production and decoration. 

To rightly gauge the true value of Cha-no-yu 
pottery, one must endeavour to put oneself in 
the frame of mind which was judged to be the 
correct attitude of participants in the ceremony. 
The teachings of the philosopher Laotze, as set 
forth in his great work, ‘‘The Book of the Simple 
Way,” inculcate the advantages of simplicity, of 
gentleness, of humility. ‘As for you, do you 
come forth in your natural simplicity, lay hold 
on verities, restrain selfishness, and rid your- 
selves of ambition.” ‘He who is content can 
never be ruined.” ‘To remain gentle is to be 
invincible.” ‘ Hold fast to three precious things ; 
the first is gentleness, the second economy, the 
third humility,” are a few of his sayings culled 
at random from Mr. Walter Old’s translation. 
Boasting, display of wealth, self-assertiveness, 
were of all things the most intolerable. In 
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approaching the tea room, the mind must 
be freed from all troubles, from anxieties, 
from ambitions, and be open to receive and 
to record the lightest impressions. Small 
wonder is it, therefore, that the appurten- 
ances of the ceremony were without osten- 
tation. Buteven if unassuming, they were 
not consequently devoid of interest. They 
were not the outcome of the ’prentice-hand 
and the tyro. They were not faulty in con- 
struction, not commonplace, not machine- 
made, not inadequate. On the contrary, 
they were the productions of master-crafts- 
men, and preserved in themselves many 
mysteries of workmanship undiscovered in 
modern times. They were made to fulfil 
certain requirements, and succeeded in 
their purpose far more completely than do 
the general products of the art of to-day. 
The precepts of Laotze are as beautiful and 
as valuable now as they were when they 
were written, two thousand four hundred 
years ago, and they still survive in the 
writings and teachings of some modern 
sages ; but in their practical observance we 
seem to be in these times of unrest as in- 
different as of yore. Power of conquest, the strife 
for wealth and position are as universal as ever 
they were, and the true significance of the Simple 
Way, and with it, the Soul of Art, is unsought 
and unknown to the larger mass of humanity. 
Art does not exist alone for the wealthy and great 
ones of the earth. It may sometimes be found in 
the simplest home, in the unpretentious endeavours 
of earnest and of humble folk. The old Zen priests 
and Chayin were mindful of these things and alive 
to the evil of ostentation; and, by means of the 
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“THE TOWN HALL, PETERBOROUGH.” FRow 
THE TINTED DRAWING BY A. HENRY FULLWOOD. 


The Artistic Treatment of Architectural Drawings—Pen Drawing 


Tea Ceremony, tried to lure back to the true path 
the erring pilgrims. 

Of their righteous efforts, but little remains. 
The Tea Ceremony is almost a thing of the past. 
The charming véunions in the cause of high thought 
and simple manners linger alone among a very few 
devotees and lovers of ancient custom. It may be 
that in the period of its decadence the spirit of its 
founders was veiled and the precepts of its teachers 
relaxed and subordinated to less admirable 
ends. . But the good work done under its protect- 
ing wing still animates the creations of certain 
craftsmen, and even the ceramic productions 
of modern Europe are not without signs of its 
influence. 

The pottery of the Cha-no-yu is among things 
Japanese the most to be cherished, because it 
affords supreme evidence that the pure Spirit of 
Art may enter into and render precious the most 
humble of man’s creations. 


NOTEZON THESARTIS- 
iG ALR EATMENT “OF 
Po iris le ee Gal UR Aci 
DRAWINGS. 


It is surprising what a number of archi- 
tectural drawings—especially perspectives 
—are spoiled for want of artistic treat- 
ment, by bad judgment in the manage- 
ment of light and shade, figures drawn 
badly and out of scale, impossible trees 
and general accessories all wrong. Some 
architects, whose work is otherwise splen- 
did, will put in absurd little figures, ap- 
parently with an idea to enhance the 
height of their buildings. And when the 
building is completed, one often notices 
a chance natural effect of light and shade, 
whereas, had the perspective been drawn 
by an artist familiar with these effects, a 
fine result would have been obtained as 
well as a drawing worth keeping as a 
work of art. 

Special “‘ features” of a building often 
require prominence, and this can only be 
done by keeping the surroundings quiet ; 
but only an artist will understand how to 
do this. One has only to see the exhibi- 
tion of architectural drawings at the 
Academy any year to see how insipid 
and wanting in artistic treatment most of 
the perspectives appear. The general 
average is “ stodgy,” with what is known 
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as the “ Academy treatment.” There are a few 
architects who treat drawings very finely, but 
they are the rare exceptions. It seems a pity that 
many excellent designs are spoiled or fail to have 
justice done to them for want of artistic manage- 
ment. Architects generally suppose that an artist 
would spoil their details, but this is not so where 
proper judgment is considered and an artist of 
proved ability given the work to do. 
A. HENRY FULLWooD. 


EN DRAWING, WITH SPECIAL 
RIGMICR ENG HATO A TRECENT 
pou DIOe COMPETITION: 


AMONG the modes of technical expression which 
are available for the artist’s use, a place of much 
distinction has always been given to drawing with 
the pen—and deservedly given, because in the 
right management of pure pen line there are 
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certain difficulties, not to be 
evaded, which test with some 
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frankly commended as an achievement of real 
importance and entirely worthy of serious con- 
sideration. 

But to reach this level of achievement the 
draughtsman must be prepared to study closely 
both the possibilities and the limitations of a 
technical process which cannot be properly con- 
trolled until the ways in which it can be applied 
are fully understood. One of the chief lessons 
that has to be learned is the advantage of simpli- 
city; and this is not only the first lesson to be 
mastered, but the one upon which almost every- 
thing else depends. In pen drawing laborious 
elaboration and painstaking effort to arrive at 
superficial completeness are entirely undesirable. 
By toiling to produce tone effects which can be much 
more convincingly represented with the brush than 
with the pen, by attempting subtleties of light and 
shade which can be better suggested by means of 
a wash than by the 
superimposing of 
lines on lines, the 
draughtsmanisnot 
only wasting his 
time but he is, to 
a not inconsider- 
able degree, de- 
parting from the 
true genius of this 
branch of art 
practice. He can 
arrive at much 
more credible re- 
sults by suppress- 
ing his desire for 
realism and by 
recognising the 
nature of the tech- 
nical convention 
which he is bound 
to observe. 

For the purpose 
of this convention 
is to create a sort 
of optical illusion 
—the line drawing 
of the best type is 
not, and never can 


right measure of suggestion. It deceives the eye, 
in fact, into the belief that a comparatively brief 
summary is a full statement of complex detail and 
a correct representation of things as they are rather 
than a purely arbitrary adaptation of realities ; and 
it is by the success of this deception that the extent 
of the draughtsman’s ability can be estimated. 
Obviously, the creation of a sufficiently convinc- 
ing illusion is within the reach of only those artists 
who know exactly what they want to suggest, and 
how, with the means at their disposal, this sugges- 
tion can be made intelligible. The line drawing 
from which an impression of completeness is to be 
obtained needs to be set down with absolute 
confidence, with frank directness and freshness of 
manner. It must not be laboured and it must 
not concern itself with trivialities or unessentials, 
or, indeed, with anything else that might tend 
to obscure the clearness of its meaning. Any 
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“WESTMINSTER ABBEY.” PEN 
DRAWING BY “BLACK SPOT” 


Pen Drawing 


departure from judicious simplicity weakens the 
illusion by introducing an element of uncertainty 
as to the artist’s intention and by giving justifica- 
tion for the suspicion that he is trying to conceal 
his own want of thorough knowledge under an 
affectation of elaborate study. 

The kind of study that is most necessary for the 
draughtsman is that which best enables him to 
appreciate the value of conciseness and teaches 
him the vital importance of directness of method— 
which leads him certainly to an understanding of 
the reason why a simple manner of working will 
give the most significant results. If he looks at 
his art from the right point of view he will see that 
in its very limitations there is something stimu- 
lating to his powers of invention and to his desire 
to obtain a mastery over the means of expression 
which are available for him. He will see how 
much he must know if his draw- 
ings are to have the qualities by 
which alone they can be made 
rightly persuasive, and, seeing 
this, he will be induced to train 
himself thoroughly for the work 
he has undertaken, for fear he 
should by fumbling or hesitation 
show that he is attempting more 
than he is capable of carrying 
out. 

Indeed, in a draughtsman’s 
work there is an inevitable revela- 
tion of the weak points in his 
equipment. The simple line 
admits of no disguise ; either it is 
satisfying in its expressive sug- 
gestion or it is disappointing 
because it shows uncertainty, in- 
decision, and imperfect perception 
of the uses to which it should be 
put. If it is not set down de- 
cisively at the outset no amount 
of tinkering with it will avail to 
correct its inefficiencies, and the 
more it is worried the greater 
will be the display of its inherent 
weakness. ‘Therefore, that man 
only can consider himself well 
equipped as a draughtsman in 
line who has so taught himself to 
observe and analyse the subjects 
with which he deals that by the 
most summary methods he can 
make perfectly plain all that is in 
his mind. 
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This, of course, means that he must have 
acquired a full insight into the subtleties of artistic 
practice. If he has not learned all that there is to 
be known about refinements of form and modula- 
tions of tone, he cannot tell which of the facts 
before him he must retain and which it will be 
permissible to leave out; nor without the fullest 
experience can he be sure how to reduce the com- 
plexities he sees to the simplicity of a fine drawing 
without missing anything that should be included 
in his statement. With a single line, or at most 
with half-a-dozen lines, he has to create an illusion 
of exquisitely varied contours and delicately related 
modellings, and he has even to suggest gradations 
of colour if his subject is one that needs a hint of 
colour to increase its interest. It is here that the 
test comes of his powers—a test that need not be 
feared by the man who has properly prepared 
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‘*THE BEGUINAGE, BRUGES” 
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work for which the competitors have been 
y responsible. The series, as a whole, shows 
that there is a very wide understanding 
of the principles which should be followed 
in legitimate pen drawing, and that a 
number of people study and apply these 
principles with thorough intelligence and 
no lack of technical skill. Several of the 
drawings, indeed, have merits of a high 
order and can be accepted as quite 
adequate illustrations of the best kind of 
line work, and many others, which have 
deficiencies due to inexperience only, 
can be sincerely commended for their ad- 
herence to sound traditions and for their 
correctness of method. 

For example, the drawing of an old 
mill by ‘“‘ Hembee” is exceptionally satis- 
factory in its frank and intelligent treat- 


ment. Freedom from affectation and 

WC =e > avoidance of anything like artificiality are 
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se ee << not the least of its merits ; and among 

™ ee nee . | gS them, too, must be counted its excellent 

pes oa es oe light and shade arrangement. The study 
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PEN DRAWING 


himself for his work, but one that is merciless in 
its exposure of the student who has shirked his 
responsibilities. 

When there is this basis of thorough study to go 
upon, a fascinating quality can be given to the pen 
drawing. It acquires a delightful sensitiveness and 
flexibility of line, an expressive delicacy of touch, 
and an intimacy of suggestion by what seem to be 
the simplest of technical devices ; and it gains just 
that note of confidence which is needed to make 
the artist’s intentions perfectly intelligible. Nothing 
is exaggerated, nothing is out of relation, and 
nothing spoils the impression of masterly simplicity 
which results from the draughtsman’s skilful elimi- 
nation of everything that does not help to complete 
his work. ‘There is no affectation of cleverness and 
no trickery, but there is instead the quiet certainty 
of the man who knows his craft and who has formed 
his style by schooling himself in the right principles. 

The drawings which are reproduced here are well 
worthy of attention as examples of the way in which 
the pen can be made to serve effectively the artist’s 
purpose. They have been selected from a large 
series sent in for competition, and in their variety 
of manner and their quality of achievement they 
give a good idea of the general character of the 
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resque and less obviously effective, has 
again agreeable qualities of line and 
a purity of method that claims respect ; 
its delicate precision, which is not carried to any 
excess of formality, gives to it a breadth of effect that 
is distinctly pleasing. ‘‘Roath’s” careful, formal, 
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and studied rendering of the White Lion Inn, at 
Oundle, is not less interesting as an example of 
quite a different manner of handling. This last 


drawing is architectural rather than pictorial, a 
statement of facts without disguise, but yet it is not 



































BY ‘*MOPS” 


blankly realistic and it does not sacrifice technical 
refinements for the sake of attaining:an excessive 
actuality. It shows a firm sense of construction 
and is pleasantly restrained. 

A robuster style is seen in the sketch by “‘ Thanet,” 
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PEN DRAWING: 
BRITTANY ” 


which attempts no record of the details of a 
building, but aims rather at suggesting an effect of 
sunlight. In this sketch the line is looser and 
more careless, but the carelessness is intentional 
and not a consequence of want of thought. As a 
study of illumination this particular example de- 
cidedly deserves to be noted—it shows one of the 
ways in which pen work can be turned to excellent 
account. In “ Voyageur’s” note of a quaint bit in 
a foreign street there is cleverness of execution 
with, perhaps, a little too much disregard of reality 
—the light and shade cannot quite be accounted 
for—but the boldness and decision of the pen line 
throughout are unquestionable, though the want of 
reticence is open to criticism. Want of reticence 
is not so much the fault of ‘‘ Doormat’s” sketch of 
a ruin as want of solid construction ; the vigorous 
assertion of tone-contrasts is permissible in a 
summary study of this character, but surer drawing 
of the architectural lines would have made the 
whole thing more convincing. 

‘“‘Black Spot’s” ambition in attempting to record 
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the complex detail of Westminster Abbey is 
justified by the result; the drawing is happy 
enough in its general suggestion and it bears close 
examination, but the distribution of the light and 
shade is a little arbitrary. ‘‘ Pan’s” less ambitious 
effort is, however, not less successful; its simpler 
manner and stronger line make the draughtsman’s 
intentions thoroughly intelligible. The drawing, 
too, gains in brilliancy by being restricted to a 
limited range of tones. ‘“‘Devonia’s” sketch of 
The Beguinage, Bruges is well drawn in a summary 
way, but would have been improved by more 
sensitiveness of handling ; and “ Smoke’s” drawing 
of a cottage at Brookthorpe, Gloucestershire, suffers 
also from insensitiveness of line, though as a piece 
of skilfully conventionalised pen work it is far from 
unsatisfactory. There are other examples, like 
‘““Teddie’s” St. Catherine's Court, the sketch of 
cottages by the sea by “Mops,” and the neat 
study of a half-timbered building, “‘Salwarpe Court,” 
which show rightly directed effort; and there is a 
clever little note of a Brittany shop by “ Kate,” 
which illustrates well the use that can be made of 
strong tone contrasts—though in this last example a 
not entirely legitimate effect has been obtained by 
mixing grey pencil tones with the black ink lines. 


APANESE COLOUR PRINGS== 
V. “MAKING: UP) (FORSSrEE 
STAGES BY SUTAMARG: 


In an early number of Tue Srupio (Vol. iv., 
p. 137) the late Mr. S. Bing wrote an appreciative 
article upon Utamaro—one of the best known 
of the Japanese eighteenth-century designers. In 
illustration of that article there appeared a selec- 
tion of his colour-prints, reproduced in “ half-tone ” 
in the text. So much of the charm of these 
colour-prints, whether by Utamaro or by his con- 
temporaries, lies in the delicate combinations of 
harmonising tints which distinguish them, that to 
reproduce the prints otherwise than in facsimile is, 


“as we have always felt, to leave out their chief 


attraction. In the example now presented to our 
readers the subtle gradations of refined tones have 
been carefully matched by our colour-printer, and 
form in themselves a lesson in colour harmony. 
The subject is an actor being made up for the stage. 
The various accessories, the little pot of colour, the 
mirror, the wig, the dress, cap and sword, all bear 
mute witness of the occasion. The text which 
appears in the blank space over the figures is a 
play upon words in allusion to the piece to be 
performed, and as such is untranslatable. 
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By UTAMARO. 


“MAKING UP FOR THE STAGE.” 
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‘© aT GREENODD”’ 


STUDIO-TALK. 
(Zrom Our Own Correspondents.) 


ONDON.—The departure from custom at 
the Royal Academy this winter, in ex- 
hibiting modern art instead of old, has 
been hailed with delight by one section 

of picture lovers and deprecated by others. The 
collection of the late George McCulloch seems to 
give a résumé of many Academy years, and the 
great names of the Academy are subject to a new 
test with their works reassembled in company with 
the outsider Whistler, and Burne-Jones. For all 
that distinguished names are in the catalogue, 
distinction was not the note achieved by Mr. 
McCulloch in making his collection. He had 
a wise rule only to buy from living painters and 
apparently his taste had been educated entirely 
upon Academy exhibitions. From them, with a 
few exceptions, he took of the best. Towards the 
end of his life, his appreciations widened. Without 
suggesting that the Old Master exhibitions should 
be done away with, it seems to us, that were it 
possible to arrange for the exhibition of private 
collections, even whilst the collectors are alive (if 


(Exhibited at Messrs, Dowdeswells’ Galleries) 


all together. 


BY R. GWELO GOODMAN 


they could be induced to subscribe to so patriotic 
a scheme), the allocation of some of the rooms at the 
Academy to this purpose during part of the winter 
months would serve a great purpose, familiar- 
ising the public with famous works they have not 
seen or that have passed out of their sight if not 
from memory. It has been exceedingly interesting 
for everyone to see again Sir W. Q. Orchardson’s 
The Young Duke; Burne-Jones’ Love among the 
Ruins and The Rose Bower; the works by Dagnan- 
Bouveret ; Lord Leighton’s Zhe Procession of the 
Daphnephoria and The Garden of the Hesperides ; 
Sir John Millais’ Szr Lsumbras at the Ford; 
Whistler’s Valparaiso Nocturne; and to see them 
The Academy has also by this step 
earned the gratitude of the great outside public. 


Mr. R. Gwelo Goodman, whose water-colours or 
subjects in the Lake districts are to be seen in 
Messrs. Dowdeswells’ galleries, is an artist with 
much individuality of outlook and method. His 
work has freshness and strength, a kind of frank 
directness which is the evident outcome of acute 
observation of nature, and an agreeable decorative 
quality which can be accepted as proof of the 
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correctness of his artistic taste. In these land- 
scapes he has taken full advantage of the oppor- 
tunities afforded him by the character of the 
scenery round about the Lakes ; he has appreciated 
rightly its dignity and largeness of line, and its 
impressive beauty of effect, and he has treated it 
with a scholarly reserve that can be sincerely 
admired. ‘The value of this reserve is seen most 
of all in his intelligent avoidance of those errors of 
overstatement which are too often found in paint- 
ings of wide-stretching distances ; he never fritters 
away his effects by insisting unduly upon little 
things, but he keeps instead the unity of his com- 
positions by excluding from them everything that 
is unnecessary for the proper explaining of his 
design, and so establishing the right balance be. 
tween the different parts of his picture. As a 
colourist he is sensitive and refined, a lover of 
delicate harmonies and subtle relations of colour- 
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FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY MINNA KEENE 


tone, which he treats with the same kind of breadth 
that distinguishes his arrangement of lines and 
masses. This exhibition shows attractively many 
of the better aspects of his art. 


We give here two examples of photographs 
taken by Mrs. Caleb Keene, a South African lady 
who was represented in the last Photographic 
Salon, and who, in recognition of the good quality 
of her work, has recently been elected a Fellow 
of the Royal Photographic Society. 


Besides the unprecedented programme at the 
Academy, January and February have witnessed 
another great event, “Mr. Punch’s Pageant” at the 
Leicester Gallery, consisting of a chronological 
series of original drawings and all the relics of the 
“Punch” office. The exhibition was continuously 
crowded. ‘ Mr. Punch” will soon arrive at his three- 
score years and ten, and all 
these years he has sympa- 
thetically held the public 
pulse, and with unfailing 
liveliness sustained his 
countrymen’s traditions. 
The art which has found 
acceptance in his pages has 
always been that which has 
expressed the character- 
istics of the nation, and 
every aspect of British 
social life has been reflected 
with a fidelity unknown in 
the pictorial chronicles of 
any other land. 


The exhibition of pic- 
tures of children at the 
Baillie Gallery resolved 
itself somewhat inevitably 
into a women’s exhibition, 
since the art of women so 
often inclines to the nur- 
sery, to the women’s pro- 
vince in life, for its subjects, 
and is perhaps always at its 
happiest in it. Zhe World 
zs so full of a number of 
Things, by Miss Amy At- 
kinson; A Lady from 
China, by Miss Maud 
Henderson ; Her Seventh 
Birthday, by Miss Eva 
Roos; Zhe Invalid, by 
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‘* INTERIOR OF A GERMAN COTTAGE ” 


Helen Bedford, were all works of much success. 
Miss Gertrude des Clayes’ work was especially 
worthy of remark; the eighteenth-century masters 
have evidently been studied, but though her style 
is a reminiscent one, it has individuality of feeling. 
Miss Clare Atwood was represented by those 
little panels in which her art displays itself to 
such advantage. Miss Annie French’s work was 
as pleasantly decorative as ever, and the more 
decorative the more pleasant, for she does not 
succeed as a realist. Messrs. Norman Wilkinson, 
R. Anning Bell, J. A. Shepherd, John Hassall, 
and notably Mr. W. Graham Robertson, who has 
excelled so much in the interpretation of child life, 
were represented on this occasion. 

The Carfax Gallery last month exhibited pictures 
and drawings by Prof. C. J. Holmes. Prof. Holmes 
is a sensitive painter, but though such a student of 
the art of painting, in other than a technical sense, 
he, no more than other gifted contemporaries of his, 
has learnt from the old masters that reserve which 
belongs to strength and which always stops short 
of a merely musical sweetness. 





FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY MINNA KEENE 


At the Fine Art Society the work of the quartette 
of Roman Painters, E. Coleman, U. Coromaldi, V. 
Grassi and C. Innocenti, made a success in January, 
the proceeds going to the Italian Earthquake Fund. 


The exhibition of sketches held by the Royal 
Institute of Painters in Water Colours was char- 
acterised by the lack of character which so much 
of the work showed, and where character was 
present, it was too much of one kind. Mr. 
Dudley Hardy’s achievements often survive the 
double test, and among the various groups of 
pictures (the exhibits of each painter were grouped 
together on this occasion) were some works which 
should be singled out as above the average, 
such as Mr. Stuart Richardson’s Wazting for the 
Market, Mr. Saunderson Wells’ Zhe Favourite and 
Heavy Going, John R. Reid’s The Fishing Fleet, 
Mr. Claude Hayes’ A Rainy Road, Mr. John 
Hassall’s Zhe Ziff, Mr. Douglas Almond’s Gi7/ of 
Pont Aven, Mr. W. Hatherell’s Coast near Hyeres, 
Mr. Terrick Williams’ 4x” Archway, Tangiers, Mr. 
H. M. Rheams’ Z%e Wreck. It is a pity that so 
little variety creeps into Mr. Moffat Lindner’s art, 
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for his vision and handling always give their own 
touch of refinement to the walls. Some careful 
pencil drawings by Edward C. Clifford were a 
successful feature of the exhibition. 





Mr. Bertram Park’s photographs reproduced 
here are interesting examples of prints produced 
by the oil pigment process, a process which 
had its origin in the Poitevin Collotype process of 
half a century ago, though the theory underlying it 
has. only been reduced to a practical form in recent 
years, through the investigations of Mr. G. E. H. 
Rawlins. The process, as described by Mr. Park, 
is briefly this. A piece of paper is coated with a 
layer of gelatine, which is sensitized with a bichro- 
mate salt and dried. It is then printed on through 
an ordinary glass negative by the action of light 
until the image becomes 
just visible, taken out of 
the printing frame and 
immersed in cold water 
for an hour or so. It will 
now be found that the 
high lights of the image 
have absorbed water and 
have swollen up in relief, 
the shadows remaining 
insoluble. If a special 
preparation of oil colour 
is now dabbed on with 
round, flat-topped brushes 
the oil colour will be ab- 
sorbed by the insoluble 
parts or shadows of the 
image, while the high 
lights, having already ab- 
sorbed water, will repel 
the oil colour, and. thus 
the picture is built up. 
The difficulty of providing 
a suitable ink or ‘oil 
pigment ” has always been 
a stumbling-block to the 
general use of the process, 
and it was only last year 
that Mr. Park succeeded 
in finding an ink that is 
satisfactory in every way 
and that will “take ” freely 
on the gelatine base. 





The United Arts Club’s 
exhibition, just concluded 
at the Grafton Gallery, 
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was the best to which they have attained so far, and 
greatly in advance of their recent displays. Among 
the artists of note who were well represented 
were Messrs. John Lavery, Alfred East, A.R.A., 
Alexander Jamieson, J. Aumonier, W. Rothenstein, 
A. W. Peppercorn, Walter Russell and James Pryde. 
The exhibition also contained a set of etchings 
by Mr. Alfred East, some good examples of 
Mr. Tom Robertson’s work, interesting canvases 
by Mr. Fred F. Foottet ; and we were attracted to 
two works, M/y Garden and A Phantasy, by Mr. 
James Gibbon, a painter whose work is new to us. 
The sculpture, miniatures and handicrafts would 
perhaps have been best grouped all in a room 
together. With such gifted contributors as Mr. John 
Tweed, Mr. and Mrs. A. Gaskin, Misses V. and F. 
Ramsey, Miss Jessie Bayes, Miss Woodward and 
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others, this section was as notable this time as 
that of the pictures. 





We reproduce as supplement a drawing by Miss 
Mary Williams, a promising exhibitor at the Royal 
Academy, Society of Portrait Painters, and the 
Women’s International. Formerly a student of 
the ‘‘ Atelier Colarossi” in Paris, Miss Williams 
won silver medals in the annual “concours” for 
drawing and for painting from the nude. 


Arts and crafts exhibitions before Christmas are 
becoming more numerous each year, and it is to be 
hoped that by the power of competition they may 
be prevented from deteriorating into mere bazaars. 
Several commercial enterprises of the bazaar calibre 
have of recent years posed as art exhibitions, and 
one is led into fearing the 
rapid degeneration of the 
true -*" Arts and” Crafts” 
exhibition. No accusa- 
tion of this kind could be 
raised against the Baillie 
Gallery in Bruton Street, 
referred to in our last 
number. Here the serious 
work was all good and 
well chosen. Mr. Bonner’s 
show of silver work and 
jewelry, at Kensington, 
also. deserves mention. 
His designs for articles for 
the table, spoons, pepper- 
pots, etc., are quite pleas- 
ing, and the workmanship 
is in all cases good. There 
is nothing of the amateur 
about the studio of Miss 
Woodward, whose little 
Ornaments in silver and 
enamel are eminently cal- 
culated to please a public 
that is not satisfied by the 
conventional machine- 
made produce of the 
shops. 


At a complimentary 
dinner last month Sir Isi- 
dore Spielmann was pre- 
sented by his colleagues on 
the British Art Committee 
of the Franco-British Ex- 
hibition with a handsome 
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silver-gilt vase in token of their appreciation of 
his work in connection with the section and his 
previous services to British Art generally. Sir 
Edward Poynter, P.R.A., took the chair, and others 
present included Messrs. T. Brock, R.A., E. J. 
Gregory, R-A.; P.R.1I., F. Dicksee, R-AZ tee. 
Collcutt, Alfred East, A.R.A., P.R.B.A, A: G. 
Temple, J. Coutts Michie, A.R.S.A., M. H. Spiel- 
mann, Guy F. Laking, M.V.O., and Sir Charles 
Lawes-Wittewronge. 


ARIS.—Mons. G. Roucher, the director of 
one of the most important publications 
in France, ‘‘La Grande Revue,” and 
who is at the same time a discriminating 

collector, has had built for himself in the Rue 
d’Offémont a modern residence which deserves a 
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BRONZE HEAD BY AUGUSTE RODIN 


detailed study, for it must certainly be counted as 
one of the most successful productions of decorative 
art in France at the present day. The three photo- 
graphs which we reproduce give a fairly good idea 
of the furniture which M. Maurice Dufréne has 
made for the house in question. It contains 
besides some first-rate mural decorations. The 
outer hall, which one reaches first on entering from 
the street, is embellished with paintings by M. 
Maurice Denis, who has here done some of his 
best work. The dining-room has been entirely 
decorated by Besnard, while Lalique has. been res- 
ponsible for all the appurtenances of the lighting, 
and, lastly, around the top of the great gallery in 
which M. Roucher’s pictures are hung there runs a 
frieze by Desvallieres. Among M. Roucher’s art 
treasures one must mention an excellent painting by 


Baertsoen, and several important works by Lucien 


Simon, Morrice and Charles Cottet. 


In a charming exhibition at the Blot Galleries 
in the Rue Richepanse, there has been gathered 
together the work of several talented women artists, 
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among whom one must particularly mention the 
daughter of the painter Osterlind, now Mme. E. 
Sarradin, whose delightful water-colour studies of 
flowers have all the roguishness and daintiness of 
this style of painting, to which so many ladies 
devote their energies without endowing their work 
with any individuality. 


At the recent Exhibition of the Works of Art pur- 
chased by the State there were shown certain very 
remarkable works lately acquired from Auguste 
Rodin. Of these we reproduce two studies of heads 
which are to be added to the sculpture collection at 
the Luxembourg Museum. These are bronzes cast 
from the wax, and strike one by the deep intensity 
of their expression and their bold modelling. 

As usual, the Société Internationale has had its 
annual display at Petit’s. The Society is now in 
its twenty-fifth year, a very respectable age for a 
body of this kind. Unfortunately the Society is no 
longer what it used to be, having lost some of its 
best supporters, who have gone over to the Société 
Nouvelle and other similar associations. Still it 
continues to have an honourable existence, and 
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INTERIOR, HAGENRUND EXHIBITION, VIENNA 
( See p. 69) 


remains in the front rank. Among the best things 
sent to the show we must mention the landscapes, 
so freely painted, by M. Félix Borchardt, a true 
pleinairist; then the Dutch scenes by M. M. Bom- 
pard, the figure subjects by M. Bunny, which 
have somewhat of the modest charm of Rossetti’s 
heroines. The sunlit pictures of M. Frieseke bore 
witness to an artist who seeks and strives always 
with success. The head study of M. Falliéres, by 
M. Calbet, was a very poor sketch and may be 
disregarded. On the other hand, what grace and 
elegance did we not find in the works of Gardier! A 
new-comer, M. Hubbel, deserves also to be singled 
out for his excellent qualities as a colourist, and 
likewise M. Richard Miller, M. Walden, M. Ollson, 
M. MacCameron, M. Woog and M. Zo, a faithful 
observer of Spanish life. 


The Seventh Exhibition of the Painter-Litho- 
graphers has been held this year chez M. Dewam- 





ARRANGED BY OSKAR LASKE 


bez, whose excellently ar- 
ranged galleries enjoy more 
and more success every 
day. We believe we are 
right in stating that the 
members have made a 
special effort, and certainly 
the whole appearance of 
the exhibition bore out 
this supposition. M. Belle- 
roche, whose lithographs 
in his own personal style 
become better and better, 
paid a visit to England for 
the especial purpose of 
recruiting a new contin- 
gent of exhibitors, and 
returned with some excel- 
lent prints by Jackson, J. 
Pennell and Charles Shan- 
non, which were very 
worthy of note. Among 
the Frenchmen I noticed 
M. Neumont, a true dis- 
ciple of Gavarni; that 
blunt realist, M. Maxime 
Dethomas; M. Maurice 
Eliot, whose work is full of 
elegance ; M. Leandre, of 
whose art further praise is 
superfluous; and M. Lucien 
Monod, whose three colour 
lithographs, taken from a 
small number of examples, 
were a veritable feast for the eyes. 


L’Eclectique, a new society presided over by 
the illustrious author Anatole France, has had a 
most successful first exhibition. The prevailing 
character of this association is that it contains 
more decorative artists than is the case with other 
societies, and the general aspect of the exhibition 
thus gained infinitely in variety. From this point 
of view I took pleasure in seeing the lovely vase 
by M. Delaherche, the jewelled glass by M. Rivaud, 
the sculptures in wood by Raymond Bigot, of 
which a dead raven and the head of a turkey were 
works of premier importance, the stoneware and 
the porcelain by M. Dammouse, the enamels of 
M. Eugéne Feuillatre, and the ironwork by M. 
Robert. Among the pictures there were some 
charming interiors by M. Pierre Calmettes, to 
whose work an article was devoted in THE Stup10 
for December, 1907 ; the paintings and the pastels 
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by M. Adler; an excellent picture, Zes Zwftes, 
by M. Lucien Simon, the landscapes by Dauchez, 
Brittany scenes by M. Désiré-Lucas, warm colour 
notes by Mlle. A. Delasalle. All this formed a 
concentration of solid talent worthy of a more 
detailed study than we can give it. Fie: 


IENNA.—The arrangement of the Hagen- 
bund winter exhibition was entrusted to 
a young architect, Oskar Laske, who has 
done some very good work both in 
Vienna and the surrounding country. Here he 
again proved himself highly capable, for there was 
something at once distinguished and elegant in his 
decorative treatment of the rooms. He is also a 
graphic artist of some power, as shown by some 
etchings in colour and black and white exhibited 
on this occasion. Franz Simon also contributed 
some etchings in colour, which, though French 
in subject, showed that the artist’s long stay in 
Paris has in no way affected his national feeling. 
Prof. von Ziigel’s charcoal drawings of animals 
were very welcome, and demonstrated his signal 
powers as a draughtsman. A whole room was 
devoted to the works of Prof. Karl Haider, another 
Munich guest who has many admirers in Vienna, 
and one of whose works has been acquired for the 
Modern Gallery. Nature in 
her solemn and dignified 
aspects claims this artist’s 
devotion; her capricious 
moods do not tempt him. 
He is a modern, but his 
modernity has a character 
of its own, perhaps because 
he was born at atime when 
the modern school was in 
its infancy. The artist’s 
portrait of himself points 
to his abilities in another 
direction in which he would 
doubtless have excelled 
had he not given himself 
up to landscape. 





Ludwig Ferdinand Graf 
exhibited a series of pic- 
tures of old gardens in 
Bellazio and scenes de- 
scriptive of his American 
journey, chiefly studies in 
light effects. He is essen- 
tially a colorist, but one who 
is filled with the melody of 


‘“ THE GARLANDED BULL” 


brightness, soaring ever higher and higher in his 
search for new tones of light. Walter Hampel’s 
Biedermeier pictures are full of temperament of 
another hue. His Green Dress recalls the grace 
of the crinoline; his methods are simple and carried 
out with a delicacy and a poetic form peculiarly the 
artist’s own. Hugo Baar’s snow-scenes are true bits 
of nature, depicted with a masterly hand. Paul 
Ress in his Aze/wasser showed us a torpedo boat 
in motion. Ludwig Kuba, August Roth, Raoul 
Frank, Jan Stursa, Glaucon Cambon, Adolf Gross, 
Otto Bruenhauser, Jakob Glasner, Josef Ullmann, 
J. Stretti, all contributed good work. Ferdinand 
Miehl’s coloured etchings of Paris scenes are 
worthy performances, while the graphic section was 
made additionally attractive by a series of drawings 
which have been reproduced in ‘“Simplicissimus.” 
Henryk Uziemblo, K. Sichulski, Leo Delitz and 
Vaclav Maly contributed studies relating to peasant 
life and customs, showing how rich a harvest may 
be reaped in this direction. 


Of portraits there were but few, but one, by 
O. Alexander, of a Russian lady, and Alexander 
Goltz’s portrait of a lady were of special interest. 
A whole room was set apart for the drawings and 
studies of monkeys by Emmerich Simay. There 
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were very few examples of plastic art, but these 
few were very good. Jan Stursa proved himself 
also to be a sculptor of merit in his crouching 
figure, while Sandor Jaray (Berlin) exhibited 
some fine bronzes and plaster figures. An exhibit 
of much interest was the magnificent work ‘An 
Ehren und an Siegen reich,” which was presented 
to the Emperor in honour of his jubilee. The 
binding and other decorative features of this work 
were designed by Heinrich Lefler and Josef Urban, 
and mark an era in the art of book production. 





The exhibition of modern Russian artists at 
the Secession was of great interest notwith- 
standing the fact that not a few artists of note 
were unrepresented, perhaps because their work 
is already familiar to the Viennese. Among the 
artists represented were N. Rerich, J. Bilibin, 
Maliutin, Dobuzhinski, Pasternak, A. Sredin, 
Sarubin, Seroff, B. Anisfeld, Boris Kustodieff, 
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Miliotti and Vaznetzoff. Each of these artists 
has his own peculiar “touch” which distin- 
guishes iim not only from his fellow country- 
men, but also from other artists of the same 
genre; some of them strong, individual and 
pre-eminent in portrait painting or in landscape, 
others like Miliotti, full of romantic mysticism. 
The true Russian tinge is also to be seen in 
the lithographs and woodcuts by Madame A. 
Ostroumova-Lebedeva and Anna Kriiger-Pra- 
choff, two ladies whose work shows great talent 
and individuality. ARS ia 


ERLIN.—The early death of Walter 

Leistikow has bereft German art of 

a really national painter. It was he 

who discovered the beauties of the 

much neglected Mark Brandenburg, and he 
never tired of rendering the quiet charms of 
pretty lakes in which the modesty of fir and 
birch was mirrored. He saw idyll and romance 
where Prussian rationalism only felt “the sand- 
strewing box of the Holy Roman Empire.” The 
posthumous exhibition in the Salon Cassirer 
proved that in spite of the artist’s versatility he 
remained true to the last to the domain of his 
preference, and this faithfulness was rewarded 
by an ever-expanding art. What Rembrandt 
and Ruysdael did for their Dutch plains, Troyon 
and Rousseau for their Barbizon woodland, 
Leistikow has accomplished for the Mark. Yet 
he travelled much and reproduced nature wher- 
ever he was staying. Norwegian fjords, Swedish 
coasts, and especially the beauty of the Danish 
downlands, recur in his art. He had a hand 
for snow and hoar frost, for mist and forest gloom, 
and, although he could also closely watch the 
sun penetrating such privacies, he felt happiest in 
afternoon moods. Leistikow’s fascination issues 
from his genuine poet’s soul. He is never the 
mere copyist—every branch of a tree, every ripple 
of water, is penetrated with poetical essence. Senti- 
ment, not sentimentality, the melancholy of the 
contemplative, not of the morbid, mind is his dis- 
tinction. He loves to dwell in stillness, not in 
storm. The exhibition afforded a comprehensive 
study of his work. We could see him first as the 
careful Eschke pupil; then different influences— 
Liebermann, Willumsen and Manet—were traceable, 
until he quietly and decisively asserted himself. He 
appears to have been strongly touched by the sum- 
marising, decorative tendency of his time, less by its 
impressionism. After having attempted landscape- 
fresco, the execution of which was frustrated by his 
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illness, it was granted to him to concentrate in 
some last Mark Brandenburg pictures his highest 
possibilities. The realisation of the project to 
acquire some of Leistikow’s paintings for the new 
Markische Museum in Berlin would only be an 
expression of gratitude due to him by the nation. 


An Eugen Bracht collection at Keller and 
Reiner’s Salon yielded at the same time an 
opportunity to study the second leader of modern 
German landscape painting. Here we felt the 
touch of power. We were lifted at once from 
plains to mountain tops. This pathetic turn adds 
grandeur wherever it touches—the pines of the 
Savoy Alps in the rhapsody of the storm, the first 
sun-glow on the rocks of the desert, the simple 
cottage in the Eifel mountains, the brick-kiln in 
snow, all receive by his brush a heightened char- 
acter, some Byronic additions. Bracht’s art is 
ennobling, it never stops at mere description. He 
is lavish in shaping, and rich, yet always dis- 
tinguished, in colour. His facility tempts him to a 
somewhat hasty production, but the stamp of his 
genius is always edifying. 


At the Schulte Salon modernism attempted to 


celebrate triumphs, but could only attain moderate 
success. An extensive show of Gotthard Kuehl’s 
works appeared only satisfactory in some paintings. 
His method of painting, and especially his treatment 
of air, is sometimes a violation of reality. His air 
looks almost like water, and this omnipresent 
liquidity damages the precision of outline, and 
makes doors and houses assume a rather tumble- 
down aspect. Young Disseldorf landscape-painters 
like Clarenbach, Ophey and Deusser, who were 
also to be studied here, are reticent out-door 
students who have learned to render air with 
veracity. Sohn-Rethel, who belongs to this group, 
looks at us with the truthful and innocent eyes 
of a modern pre-Raphaelite. 


Fritz Gurlitt attracted many visitors to his salon 
with aconsiderable Ludwig von Hofmannexhibition. 
The witchery that this master practises is the best 
proof of the persistence of idealistic aspirations. 
His art makes us forget reality, transports like the 
chariot of the gods into Elysian domains. Eternal 
spring reigns in happy islands with trees laden with 
pink blossoms, amethyst waves playing round russet 
rocks, and beautiful virgins and youths and children 
enjoying the bliss of life, winding garlands and 
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frolicking, bathing and making music. The men ride 
like the warriors on the Parthenon reliefs, and the 
maidens dance like the Bacchantes on the Theseus 
temple. The omnipresence of the Greek spirit 
isolates Hofmann’s art in our time of tyrannical 
realism. We breathe the hilarity of his classicism 
with gratitude, although we cannot help recognising 
that his melodies flow from very few chords and 
are too often repeated. The register of his models 
it so limited that the type dominates, but this 
granted, we can only admire the skill of his varia- 
tion. The decorative side of Hofmann’s talent 
and the sensuousness of his colour make him 
the best fresco painter for festive halls in our time. 
He worthily ranks in German art with Feuerbach, 
Bocklin and Mareées. 


At the Kiinstlerhaus, Durer and Griinwald times 
were recalled in the paintings and drawings of 
Professor Richard Miller. We found the same 
penetrative power of the character reader, the 
same veracity and patience in the rendering of 
detail and the same imaginative and religious 
cravings. But we found also the same merci- 
lessness of the naturalist. Miiller’s wings are 
impeded by the pedantry of the statistician, 
and often when he fascinates he also repels. 
He is a classical master when he is the draughts- 
man, but his pictorial physiognomy is somewhat 
sober. His brush does not tremble under the 
intoxication of colour. We wish to see such 
works on the walls of our museums, or in their 
print-rooms, but they are not desirable home 
companions. 


Heinrich Missfeldt is one of the younger 
Berlin sculptors who are steadily coming to the 
front. On several occasions his exhibits at the 
Grosse Berliner Kunstausstellung andat Schulte’s 
Salon have attracted general notice. His art, 
with its tendency towards classical rhythm and 
the graces of the Praxitelean period, has par- 
ticularly interested the Kaiser, who has acquired 
the sculptor’s beautiful statue Favewed/ for his 
private collection. Missfeldt began his artistic 
career as a wood carver, but admission was 
refused to him in the Royal Arts and Crafts 
School. He was more fortunate in the Royal 
Academy of Arts, where he studied drawing 
with Brausewetter. The powerful hand of 
Peter Breuer, as well as the distinguished 
leadership of Janensch, ripened his faculties as 
a sculptor. 
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The plastic caricatures reproduced in the illus- 
trations on page 74 were among those exhibited 
at Messrs. Friedmann and Weber’s Salon before 
Christmas and referred to in my notes of last 
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ASHINGTON, _ D.C.—Special 
interest attaches to the exhibition 
of contemporary American paint- 
ings, held at the Corcoran Gallery 

of Art, Washington, in December and January, 
not merely because it was the largest exhibition 
of the year and offered the highest awards, but 
because it was most truly national in its scope. 
About four hundred pictures were enumerated in 
its catalogue, and these were contributed by artists 
residing in all parts of the United States, France, 
England and Italy, but only such as could claim 
American citizenship. There were more figure 
paintings than either portraits or landscapes in 
the exhibition, which is not usual in America, and 
for the most part they were recent productions, 


month. 
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but a few exceptions were 
made in favour of works of 
special distinction. 


While there were, it was 
true, comparatively few great 
pictures in this display, the 
average of excellence was 
higher than commonly. In 
fact, the work shown, taken 
all in all, was extremely con- 
servative, serious, thoughtful 
and well balanced. One of 
the tendencies of American 
painters has been toward frag- 
mentary utterance, but many 
of these canvases showed not 
only skilful technique but 
completeness in composition. 
There was greater assurance of 
stable ideals than heretofore. 


It is worth noting that the majority of the 
pictures were American in theme. This does not 
mean, of course, transcriptions of Rocky Mountain 
scenery, of Indians and cow-boys, peculiar to 
America alone, some of which were included, but 
of simple rural landscapes, of refined home life 
and everyday street scenes—things close at hand, 
unaffected and lovely. Special remark should be 
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made of some charming genres set forth by 
Edmund C. Tarbell, George de Forest Brush, 
Joseph De Camp and T. W. Dewing, which 
essayed successfully to interpret with charm con- 
temporary life among the upper classes. Zhe 
Guitar Player, by Joseph de Camp, to which the 
second prize of $1,500 was given, is a well- 
composed, colourful and attractive picture. Mr 

. Brush’s Family Group showed 
a much tighter technique and 
a little more academic hand. 
ling, but was charming in line 
and masterly in treatment. 
Winslow Homer, the great 
painter of the sea, was repre- 
sented by a picture entitled 
Early Morning, which showed 
some of the fisherfolk of 
Maine on a rugged sea cliff 
silhouetted against a gently 
illumined sky, and by a dra- 
matic and somewhat decora- 
tive painting of a flight of 
wild geese crossing the dunes. 
With these canvases would 
naturally be classed paintings 
by F. D. Millet, Walter 
MacEwen, and Marion Powers, 
for a certain sympathy in 
treatment and likeness in 
theme. In great contrast, how- 
ever, were the figure studies 
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by Robert Reid, Hugh Breckenridge, Mary Cassatt 
and Childe Hassam. Mr. Reid’s paintings—one 
of which, by the way, received the third prize 
of $1,000o—were extremely  high-keyed, and 
depended for charm solely upon their gently 
modulated colour schemes. Mr. Breckenridge’s 
works derived their interest primarily through 
the cleverness of their solution of the problem set 
by a figure seen by firelight. Miss Cassatt and 
Mr. Hassam were both well represented. 





Of the portraits, certainly the most notable, 
though not the best, was that of President Roose- 
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velt, painted by Gari Melchers, on order from Charles 
L. Freer, who purposed it as a gift to the nation. 
There were five single portraits by John S. Sargent, 
one of which (that of Miss Mathilde Townsend, of 
Washington) was characteristically clever and engag- 
ing. The rest, with, perhaps, the exception of one 
of James Whitcomb Riley, the poet, were by no 
means equal to his best. J. J. Shannon also was less 
well represented than commonly, showing only his 
portrait of Mrs. Guggenheim, which is rather faulty 
in construction and painty in suggestion. Miss 
Cecilia Beaux, on the other hand, never exhibited 
a stronger painting than her portrait of Mr. Lewis, 
President of the Pennsylvania Academy. R. E. 
Clarkson, F. P. Vinton, E. C. Tarbell, Wm. M. 
Chase, and Kenyon Cox likewise made in this 
field notable contributions, the last named by his 
memorable portrait of the late Augustus Saint 
Gaudens, the sculptor, at work in his studio. 


The first prize ($2,000), which carried with it 
the Corcoran gold medal, was awarded to a 
winter picture, one of a number by Edward W. 
Redfield, to whom two years previously a medal 
of the third class had been given. For vital 
realism and breadth of effect this picture was 
distinctly impressive, and doubtless it was its 
truth, virility and skilful manipulation which 
won it honour. Mr. Redfield’s works are not 
dissimilar in style and character from those of 
Mr. Schofield, who was represented in this 
exhibition by two striking canvases. 





Among the landscape painters, Williard Met- 
calf probably touched the highest note, though 
J. Francis Murphy, Emil Carlsen, D. W. Tryon, 
Leonard Ochtman and half-a-dozen others ex- 
hibited work of almost equally fine quality. 
Almost without exception these landscapes were 
not pictorial compositions, but subtle transcrip- 
tions of bits of nature seen under peculiarly 
pleasing conditions; not rampant fancies 
indefinitely set forth, but lovely realities sympa- 
thetically interpreted. 


There was quite a good representation of the 
American painters residing in Paris, and to one 
of -this number—Frederick C. Friesc ke —the 
fourth prize ($500) was awarded for a study 
from the nude, entitled Marcelle. One other 
feature calls for mention—the really brilliant 
technical facility displayed by certain painters, 
among whom may be named Emil Carlsen, 
Walter Gay and Aline Solomons, in the inter- 
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pretation of still life—works which went far to show 
that painters in America—the land of haste—are 
learning to labour patiently and are technically 
mastering their art. L. M. 


ARE WoCHOOENG@ DES: 


ONDON.—The illustrations that accom- 
pany these notes include reproductions 
of three of the figure designs shown at 
Burlington House in the recent exhibi- 

tion of works by students of the Royal Academy. 
The first illustration is a reproduction of the 
excellent cartoon of A Draped Female Figure on 
a Wind-swept Sea-shore, with which Miss Marianne 
H. W. Robilliard gained the silver medal and the 
prize of £25. Miss Amy Joanna Fry’s design 
gained the prize of 440 offered for the best scheme 
for a picture symbolical of. ‘“ Husbandry,” and 
suitable for the decoration of a portion of a public 
building. Unfortunately, in a black-and-white 
reproduction complete justice cannot be done to 
the good qualities of Miss Fry’s design, the 
strongest point of which is its colour. Rich and 
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harmonious colour is also a prominent feature in 
Miss Dorothy Hawksley’s design for “ Husbandry,” 
which was one of the best of those submitted in 
the recent competition. Miss Hawksley, it will be 
remembered, won the second of the two silver 
medals offered to the Academy students for the 
best paintings from the nude. 


It is interesting to notice in the list of visitors to 
the Royal Academy Schools for the present year 
the name of Mr. Charles Sims, A.R.A., who in 


July will, for the first time, give the students the 


benefit of his advice in the School of Painting. 
The visitors for March are, in the School of 
Painting, Mr. J. H. F. Bacon, A.R.A.; the School 
of Drawing, Mr. Henry Woods, R.A. ; the School 
of Sculpture, Mr. William Goscombe John, A.R.A. ; 
and the School of Architecture, Mr. R. T. Blom- 
field, A.R.A., and Mr. T. G, Jackson, R.A. 


At the Slade School the prizes, with one excep- 
tion, are awarded at the end of the summer term. 
The exception is the Slade Prize of £25 for figure 
composition, which is awarded at Christmas. In 
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the recent competition for the Slade Prize the 
honours were equally divided between two students, 
Mr. J. Innes and Miss F. Phillips. 


Mr. George Clausen, R.A., who, in the place of 
Sir William Orchardson, distributed the prizes at 
the St. John’s Wood Art Schools, deplored in his 
brief speech the unavoidable absence of Sir 
William, whose counsel, he said, was possibly more 
valuable than that of any other living artist. How- 
ever, Mr. Clausen, while modestly disclaiming any 
attempt to fill the place of the great portrait and 
subject painter, managed in his address to give 
some excellent advice to the students, and his 
efforts in this direction were ably seconded by 
Mr. David Murray, R.A. The Orchardson silver 
medal, for painting from the nude, was awarded to 
Mr. R. C. Weatherby, for what Mr. Clausen de- 
scribed as “‘a first-rate incomplete study,” in refer- 
ence, doubtless, to the fact that the treatment of the 
extremities could have been carried further. Mr. 
Weatherby also gained an honourable mention in 
the competition for a six months’ scholarship offered 
for the three best drawings from the life, which 
was taken by Mr. D. Chumaceiro. Another six 
months’ studentship, for the best work done in the 
landscape class, was given to Miss Mildred Stevens; 
a three months’ scholarship, for the best set of 
three heads from life, to Miss E. Rudhall; and a 
three months’ scholarship, for still life and a draw- 


ing of a head from the cast, to Major F. H. 
Rawlins. The “Graphic” prize, presented annu- | 
ally by the proprietors of the “ Graphic,” which 
carries with it a three months’ scholarship in the 
black-and white class, was won by Miss E. M. 
Hosking, who carried off besides the sketch prize 
in the first division. The sketch prize in the 
second division fell to Mr. S. Henderson, and the 
elementary antique prize to Mr. S. Marshall. Mrs. 
L. Cooper received an honourable mention for her 
work in the Pinner landscape class. The prize for 
colour composition was not awarded, but at the 
request of the judges, the prize was allotted to a 
group of works by Miss G, L. Elliot. 


So far as the regular school work was concerned 
the judging was undertaken by Sir George Framp- 
ton, R.A., Mr. J. W. Waterhouse, R.A., and Mr. G. 
Clausen, R.A.; Mr. David Murray, R.A., awarded 
the landscape prizes, and the work submitted for 
the “Graphic” prize was judged by Mr. Frank Craig. 
The exhibition of school work, held at the schools 
in Elm Tree Road, was varied and interesting, and 
Mr. C. M. Quiller Orchardson and Mr. F. D. 
Walenn had every reason to be satisfied with the 
display made by their pupils. The practice ot 
making memory studies from the life is encouraged 
at St. John’s Wood, and some of the drawings shown 
were capital, especially those by Mr. A. E. Odle, 
who exhibited in addition some pen-and-ink studies 
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in the Beardsley manner, remarkable both as imita- 
tions and as pieces of dexterous execution. The 
landscape that gained the scholarship for Miss 
Stevens was a sympathetic study of a bend in a 
river, with a foreground of meadowsweet and rag- 
wort. A special word of praise is due to Miss 
G. L. Elliot’s Sheep Fold at Sunset and her 
Cottage Garden, and to one or two clever little 
pictures of moonlight by Mr. C. R. W. Nevinson. 
Good work of various kinds was also shown by Mr. 
Longstaff, Miss Wickham, Miss Stewart, Miss K. 
Clausen, Miss Thrupp, Mrs. Bashall, Mr. H. W. 
Sandham, Miss C. Elliot, Mr. R. Vercoe, Mr. 
N. N. Johnstone and Mrs. Lloyd Cooper. 





_ The list of honours gained by students in the 
Arts and Crafts Department of the Sir John Cass 
Technical Institute included a Landseer Scholar- 
ship (in sculpture) of 440 at the Royal Academy 
Schools, gained by Mr. William Charles Matthias. 
The entrance examination to the Academy Schools 
was’ passed by another Sir John Cass student, 
Mr. A. Buxton. Miss Kate M. Dally gained the 
Art Master’s certificate of the Board of Education, 
and minor scholarships in art were awarded to 
several students by the London County Council. 
The local prizes in the Arts and Crafts Department 
were awarded, in design, to C. M. Kirkman; in 
drawing, to W. M. Collier and J. H. Gordon ; 
modelling, H. N, Eastaugh and W. Matthias ; 
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enamelling, S. L. Samuels; jewellery, J. Hassno- 
vitch ; and metal work, J. Harlaar. 





Bolt Court, Fleet Street, which is inseparably 
connected with the memory of Dr. Johnson, does 
not give any promise of artistic interest to the 
passer-by in Fleet Street who may happen to glance 
down the narrow, dingy alley. In Bolt Court, 
however, is the London County Council School of 
Photo-Engraving and Lithography, housed at pre- 
sent in the old buildings of the School of the 
Stationers’ Company, and an exhibition of the 
students’ work, held there lately, proved that art 
can flourish amid what appear to be the most un- 
suitable surroundings. The exhibition was not 
intended to illustrate the technical achievements in 
reproduction of the school directed by Mr. A. J. 
Newton. It was composed almost entirely of 
original work executed either in the life class or 
outside the school by members of the sketch club, 
and some of it was exceedingly good. Especially 
worthy of mention were the drawings by Mr. R. C. 
Peter ; a little painting of real artistic quality, of 
nymphs running down the sands to the sea, by Mr. 
C. W. Barber, and a second study by the same 
student, of girls playing in the surf. Mr. Blampied’s 
drawings of children, the time studies of flowers by 
Mr. H. C. Hammond, Mr. J. Daniells, and Mr. E. 
Penwarden, and the life studies by Mr. H. Harris 
were other good things in an attractive exhibition. 

Sr 
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To the sketch club at this school Mr. Nelson Daw- 
son, three or four years ago, presented a charming 
little badge of silver of his own design, and a 
replica of it is given annually by Sir George 
Frampton, R.A., to the best student of the year. 





The Royal Female School of Art, the origin and 
history of which was sketched in these columns in 
October, is now merged in the Central School of 
Arts and Crafts, as the ‘Women’s Day Art 
Classes,” which are conducted in some of the 
upper rooms of the vast new building in South- 
ampton Row, instead of in the stately Georgian 
houses of Queen Square. The change is not bene- 
ficial, nor does there seem to be any good reason why 
it was ever made, but although Queen Square is a 
thing of the past, the school, so far, is conducted 
on almost the old lines by Miss Rose Welby, 
assisted by Miss S. R. Canton, Miss I. L. Gloag, 
Miss K. M. Wyatt, Miss Isabel Farler and Miss 
H. E. Dunnell. Last month the first exhibition of 
students’ work was held in the new quarters, an 
exhibition that showed no falling off in quality and 
included an excellent retrospective group which 
represented the school at the Franco-British Exhi- 
bition. Prominent among the exhibits was thedesign 
for an altar frontal which gained the gold medal 
given by the King. This was won by Miss Winifred 
Wight, who won also the William Atkinson 
Scholarship of £30. The Queen’s Scholarship of 
450 was taken by Miss Winifred Fison; the prize 
for drapery arranged on the living model, by Miss 
Jane S. Blaikley, and that for time sketching from 
life by Miss Brenda Hughes. Some capital designs 
for flowered chintzes were shown by Miss Winifred 
Marchant, Miss A. Dorothy Cohen, Miss H. 
Knight, Miss Winifred Fison, Miss Phyllis Mead 
and Miss Winifred Wight. The prizes in this 
section were awarded to Miss Marchant and Miss 
Cohen. Miss Hilda Knight gained the prize for 
flower studies in preparation for design, and Miss 
Edith Livesay and Miss Jessie Humby for figure 
studies in line. In the National Art Competition 
Miss Annie K. Boyd’s example of book-binding in 
oak and leather gained a prize. The commended 
students in the national and local competitions 
included Miss Beatrice Miller, Miss Mary Bishop, 
Miss Georgina C. Levie and Miss Jessie Jacob. 
Among the drawings shown by the pupils of Miss 
S. R. Canton’s class for black and white were some 
clever studies by Miss Lucy E. Pierce, the winner 
last summer of the first prize in THE STUDIO com- 
petition for pen-and-ink illustrations to a nursery 
rhyme. W. T. W. 
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Modern Art. By Jutrus MEIER-GRAEFE. 
Translated by FLORENCE SIMMoNDs and G. W. 
CurystaL. (London: W. Heinemann.) 2 vols. 
#2 25.—This work is a translation from the 
German by Miss Florence Simmonds and George 
W. Chrystal, and a very admirable one, the swift 
conversational style of the author being retained. 
Dr. Meier-Graefe believing little in the historico- 
biographical methods, has set himself to write 
criticism in a newer line. To us the work seems 
an attempt to apply the theory of evolution to the 
tendencies of art, though we are not told so with 
any clearness. The author searches for the vital 
element in past traditions, which survives in 
work of to-day. The introductory chapters are 
particularly interesting, though pessimistic enough. 
While admitting that “If the uses of art change, 
art itself must change,” Dr. Meier-Graefe does 
not seem hopeful about present conditions. He 
presumes, and we think wrongly so, that the 
dwelling-house of to-day has lost the formal relation 
to its age which would make it the place for modern 
art. As to what shall happen to the modern 
picture when it is painted, if this state of things 
exists, he merely states the problem, and we find 
ourselves returning in vain over the chapters for 
any hint of a solution on his part. Dr. Meier- 
Graefe generalizes with rapidity, and there is a 
crudescence of thought on every page, though not 
always expressed at its worth in the superficiality 
of phrase. He does not concede genius to Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti, though it is difficult to know by 
what other of the many attributes he accords him, 
he could have contrived to express so distinct a 
spirit in his painting. One regrets a failure on the 
part of the author to be responsive to the mood 
served by the best Pre-Raphaelitism. He writes 
with a delightful pen of Beardsley, but is unkind in 
putting forward in rivalry to his intimateart, the clever 
but merely energetic commonplaces of a German 
draughtsman. A closing chapter on Young England 
has the hurried style of a postscript ; and of the young 
school rising up, with no small opinion of itself, 
from the New English Art Club he does not speak 
with overwhelming optimism. There are phases 
of German art into which he enters with a sympathy 
only permitted to those familiar with the national 
temperament. His appreciation of many things 
in art apparently opposed to each other, is interesting. 
It is possible for an individual of genius to trace 
and classify the origin of his zsthetic experiences, 
but to attempt a system of classification which will 
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have a general bearing seems to us an impossible 
task. Dr. Meier-Graefe, however, has been won- 
derful in attempting the impossible, and has 
written even every sentence in an attractive manner. 
The book is profusely and perfectly illustrated. 
Painting in the Far East. By LAvuRENCE 
Binyon. (London: Edward Arnold.) 215, net.— 
Our knowledge of the art of the East as displayed 
in painting, in spite of numerous works upon the 
subject, is at present but superficial. This, to a 
large extent, is due to the fact that characteristic 
examples by the great painters are scarcely seen 
outside Japan and China. It is true that numer- 
ous examples bearing the names of great artists 
find their way into the hands of the Western collec- 
tor, but these are too commonly either absolutely 
spurious, or, at best, but inferior specimens of the 
painter’s brushwork. The European writer is 
therefore severely handicapped in dealing with this 
subject and is frequently driven to wrong conclu- 
sions in his criticisms. On the other hand, the 
important illustrated works which have in recent 
years been published in Japan concerning its art 
and that of China—and we mention in this 
respect our excellent contemporary ‘‘ The Kokka” 
—are of great service in enabling their readers to 
obtain a glimpse, even if only through the medium 
of a photograph, of the notable examples existing 
in private collections in the Far East. The author 
of ‘ Painting in the Far East,” although at a dis- 
advantage by reason of the probable paucity of fine 
original examples to refer to, has succeeded in 
producing a valuable résumé of the History of Art 
in China and Japan which is a welcome addition 
to our literature upon the subject. Some regret, 
however, will be felt by lovers of that art at the 
altogether unrepresentative character of the illustra- 
tions to the volume. Badly reproduced by that 
unsatisfactory medium, the collotype, the selection 
of examples leaves much to be desired. An 
intimate knowledge of the technique of Sotatsu, 
Sesshiu, Tannyu, Hokusai—to name but a few of 
the great masters—would have justified the author 
in excluding such inferior and untypical illustrations 
as are here given. ‘The flower drawing ascribed to 
Sotatsu is in no sense reminiscent of the free, easy 
brush line, the large decorative instinct of that 
painter. Sesshiu is represented by an illustration 
from “The Kokka” of a drawing, which, however 
interesting in itself, is far from typical of the 
forceful work of that great genius. ‘Tannyu’s bold 
but sympathetic brush stroke is unrecognisable in 
the clumsy mechanical lines of the Monjzu. 
Hokusai’s humour, his characteristic nervous line, 


his power of composition, are all absent in the 
scattered, ‘“‘bitty,” unconvincing specimen shown. 
We might continue our unfavourable comment to 
at least three-fourths of the illustrations given ; 
and in the cause of art and of simple justice, we 
would seriously urge the author, should a further 
edition of his work be contemplated, to entirely 
reconstruct his series of illustrations. The public 
is taught better by pictures than by words, however 
eloquent the latter may be, and when pictures are 
bad, eulogism fails to be convincing. 

Venice: The Decadence. By PomMprto MOLMENTI. 
Translated by Horatio F, Brown. (London: John 
Murray.) 2 vols. 215. net.—The appearance of 
the concluding volumes of Signor Molmenti’s 
‘“‘ History of Venice” brings to completion a work 
that is a monument of erudition and patient 
research. As well translated and as copiously 
illustrated as its predecessors on Venice in the 
Middle Ages and Venice in the Golden Age, it 
tells, ina deeply interesting narrative betraying no 
sign of effort, though the thoroughness of the study it 
represents is evident on every page, the melancholy 
story of the decline of the Queen of the Adriatic from 
the proud position she had so long occupied. For 
her, as for the rest of Italy, the knell of prosperity 
was sounded with the signing, in 1559, of the 
treaty of Cateau-Cambresis, and although the 
Lagoon city after that enjoyed a few years of 
prosperity, signs of decadence were soon apparent 
on every side. Beginning with a summary of the 
political situation in Italy in the second half of the 
16th century, Signor Molmenti passes on to note 
the condition of the naval and military forces of 
the Republic, the relations between Church and 
State, the condition of industry, commerce and 
art, noting in every branch of endeavour signs of 
the beginning of the end. Specially fascinating 
is the chapter on the Old Town and Modern Art, 
in which the writer waxes eloquent over the 
maturity of charm displayed by Venice; but that 
chapter is surpassed in pathos by the melancholy 
account of the last days of the once world-famous 
State when the Great Council met for the last time 
and the last Doge, Ludovico Manin, resigned the 
office he was no longer strong enough to hold. 

The Art of the Plasterer. By GEorcE P. 
BanKART. (London: B. T. Batsford.) 255. net. 
—Hitherto it has been difficult for the student to 
obtain anything like a clear idea of the develop- 
ment of plaster work, for though many fine speci- 
mens of it still exist, 2% s¢¢ or in museums, they are 
widely scattered, and only those with leisure and 
means can hope to turn them to account. For 
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this reason the important work under notice, 
whose author is an architect as well as a 
practical craftsman, will, no doubt, be widely 
welcomed, and, it is greatly to be hoped, will do 
much to inaugurate a much needed reform in the 
design and execution of decorative stucco. ‘The 
illustrations, of which there are several hundred, are 
most of them from excellent photographs taken 
specially for the book or from geometrical drawings 
by Mr. Bankart, and include complete buildings, po - 
tions of ceilings, facades, etc., some on a large scale, 
with numerous separate reproductions of details such 
as rib enrichments, heraldic animals, panels, friezes, 
etc., culled from an immense variety of sources, 
beginning with antique stucco-duro and coming 
down to quite modern plaster work, so that they 
form a complete pictorial epitome of the plasterer’s 
craft from its first inception to the present day. 
Perhaps the most valuable section of this book, 
truly unique of its kind, is that in which the 
causes of the decline in plaster work in England 
are examined. Why, asks Mr. Bankart, is the 
work of the nineteenth century so uninteresting, 
bad and uncouth? And he replies, ‘Chiefly because 
the trade or profession or calling is divorced from 
pleasurable and legitimate production.” Being 
merely an instrument in the hands of a man who 
designs without technical knowledge and dictates 
without personal acquaintance with the material, 
the workman cannot be expected to put his heart 
into the business. He concludes with an earnest 
appeal to young men occupied in the plasterer’s 
trade to study the subject in their leisure time. 

The Colour of Paris; Historic, Personal, and 
Local. By MeEsstgurRS LES ACADEMICIENS GON- 
couRT. Under the general editorship of M. 
Lucien Descaves. Illustrated by YosHio Mar- 
Kino. (London: Chatto & Windus.) 20s. net.— 
This is a companion volume to Zhe Colour of 
London, published some two years ago and which 
proved so great a success that Mr. Markino was 
commissioned by his publishers to go to Paris and 
execute a series of drawings to illustrate this volume. 
He had, it seems, never been in Paris before, whereas 
he had lived in London for ten years, and as a 
consequence the drawings now reproduced have 
distinctly the character of first impressions. From 
the little essay contributed by the artist—which 
makes very entertaining reading on account of its 
delightful savecéé—we learn that during the first 
part of his sojourn in the French metropolis he 
was afflicted with illness, and as a result he feels 
obliged to confess that ‘‘ my art as well as my health 
suffered terribly.” We do not, however, find in the 
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drawings illustrating the volume anything corrobo- 
rating this admission, but what we do observe is 
evidence of that further assimilation of European 
methods which M. Bénédite calls attention to in 
his appreciative introduction. For our part we 
regret to see the disappearance of Japanese charac- 
teristics from Mr. Markino’s drawings ; to us these 
constituted in his earlier drawings one of their 
principal charms. For all that, there are some 
capital glimpses of Parisian life and scenery in the 
book, and here, as before, we note the artist’s pref- 
erence for night effects. ‘The bulk of the letterpress 
is contributed by members of the Académie Gon- 
court, who without any waste of words vividly portray 
the life of Paris under its manifold aspects, public 
and private. ‘Their essays have been ably translated, 
and the book as a whole gives one a truer im- 
pression of Paris than any book we have come 
across for a long time. 

Vincenzo Foppa of Brescia. By CONSTANCE 
JoceLyN Frou_kes and Monsignor RopoLro 
Matoccu!, D.D. (London: John Lane.) £4 45. 
net.—The joint work of two thoroughly competent 
critics and earnest students of Italian art, this 
richly-illustrated and well written monograph ade- 
quately fills one of the very few gaps still left 
in the copious art criticism of the day. The fact 
that very little is really known of the reputed 
founder of the Lombard school of painting has 
been an added spur to the zeal with which every 
clue that could throw light on his career has been 
followed up, the collaborators having diligently 
searched the libraries and archives of Brescia, 
Savona, Genoa and other towns, and _ personally 
examined every accessible work of the master, with 
the result that a vast mass of information, some of 
it quite new to the general public, has been collected. 
Skilfully woven into an interesting consecutive narra- 
tive, the text embodies not only the opinions of the 
authors themselves but also of the most distin- 
guished European critics of the past and present 
on Foppa and his school. It is moreover enriched 


with excellent reproductions of a large number of 


his works, fifteen in photogravure, and supple- 
mented by an index of all the MSS. quoted, with 
translations of some of the more important, a 
chronological list of his extant paintings, one of 
those now lost, a place index and a carefully com- 
piled subject one, so that the book is a perfect 
encyclopedia of knowledge that will be a mine of 
wealth to future students. Some, indeed, will be 
disposed to cavil at its very completeness, and to 
argue that undue prominence has been given to a 
man who, after all, was not of the highest rank; but 


given of all the sculptures pub- 
| lished in Vols. 25 to 34 of that 
_ publication, covering the years 1904 


have been selected from the chief 
exhibitions in London, Paris, and 
_ elsewhere. 


Bristol and London, are publishing, 
photogravure prints after pictures 
by Mr. C. Napier Hemy, A.R.A, 
fair Wind-— Fine 


which were exhibited in last year’s 
Royal Academy. The reproduction 
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the general feeling of experts will be one of grati- 
tude to those who have devoted so much time and 
labour to the elucidation of the problems con- 
nected with the Lombard school. Of considerable 
importance, for instance, is the discovery from 
documental evidence that the artist under review 
lived very much longer than is generally supposed, 
passing away at the age of 89, not 64, so that many 
paintings now tentatively attributed to other hands 
may possibly be by him. 

Old Interiors in Holland. By K. SLUYTERMAN. 
(The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff.) £5.—The old 
buildings of Amsterdam, Haarlem, Leyden, Ame- 
rongen, Leersum, Middelburg, Veere, Zierikzee, 
Delft, The Hague, Maastricht, Nijmegen, Zwolle, 
Enkhuizen, Edam, Leeuwarden, Groningen and 
sundry other places in the Netherlands, have 
furnished the illustrations for this work—a canvas 
portfolio containing 100 fine collotype reproduc- 
tions of photographs, displaying a choice selection 
of the rare treasures which Holland possesses in 
the way of old furniture and interior appointments. 
A large number of the interiors presented belong to 
public or quasi-public buildings, and they have been 
selected because they retain to a large extent the 
features which they had originally, The letterpress 
is confined to a description of the 
plates taken seriatim, and in this is 
given information concerning the 
building and also of the various 
component parts of the interior 
illustrated. 

From the offices of ‘“‘ Academy 
Architecture,” 58 Theobalds Road, 
London, we have received a volume 
entitled Scu/ptures (8s. net), edited 
by ALex. Kocu, Architect, in 
which excellent reproductions are 


to 1908. The works illustrated 


Frost and Reed, of 


Messrs. 
in strictly limited editions, two large 


Weather and 


The Last Reef Down, both of 


COLOURED LITHOGRAPH 


of these two fine examples of marine painting is 
all that could be desired. 

It is pretty generally agreed that the pictures 
usually found in schools leave much to be desired 
from an artistic point of view. No objection of 
this kind can be urged against such prints as that 
reproduced on this page, which is from a litho- 
graph designed by Mr. HEywoop Sumner, printed 
in outline and coloured by hand. It is one of the 
“Fitzroy” series published by Messrs. G. Bell & 
Sons to meet the need for a better quality of school 
picture than the crude and uninteresting produc- 
tions one so often sees displayed in class-rooms. 
The original print measures 26 by 24 inches, and 
is sold at 35. 6d. net. 


Our Vienna Correspondent desires us to state 
that the etching by Ferdinand Schmutzer called 
The News of the Day, which was reproduced in 
our December number (page 195), is one of which 
the copyright belongs to the Gesellschaft fiir Verviel- 
faltigende Kunst, Vienna. This society published 
last year a large etching by the same artist, called 
Die Klostersuppe, a proof of which was included 
in the exhibition of Prof. Schmutzer’s etchings 
recently held at the Baillie Gallery. 
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P-WRHE LAY FIGURE: ON THINK- 
ING FOR ONESELF. 


“TT cannot understand why there should 
be growing up in certain quarters such an extra- 
ordinary antipathy to the works of the Old Masters,” 
said the Expert. ‘‘There seems to be nowaparticular 
clique which takes pleasure in reviling everything 
that has been handed down to us from other 
times. I think this clique is a small one, but it is 
noisy and energetic, and it may possibly have 
some misleading influence if steps are not taken 
to check its activity.” 

“Has it never struck you that this clique, as 
you call it, may express the sentiments of a 
considerable section of the modern art world?” 
enquired the Art Critic. ‘‘Do you not see in 
what you profess to regard as merely a noisy 
agitation signs of a coming change in the popular 
opinion ?” 

“But why should there be a change coming?” 
cried the Expert. ‘‘ Where is the need for change? 
Have we not arrived in recent years at a truer 
appreciation of the value and importance of the work 
of the Old Masters than our predecessors ever had ? 
Modern criticism has taught us what an. inesti- 
mable inheritance we have from the past, and 
surely to protest against this teaching is as un- 
gracious as it is futile.” 

“Surely we may protest if we consider this 
teaching to be wrong,” said the Critic. ‘“ Modern 
criticism is not necessarily infallible, and people 
who can see the weak points in it are right in 
pointing out, and objecting to, what they believe 
to be mistakes.” 

“ Are you, too, going to take sides against the 
Old Masters?” exclaimed the Expert. ‘‘ What 
folly! You would destroy the tradition which has 
been built up by a host of clever investigators ! 
You would encourage contempt for the work of 
the ancients! Why, what have you to offer in its 
place ?” | 

*‘T offer you modern art,” said the Critic. 

“Modern art!” sneered the Expert. ‘ What 
art is there to-day? You are talking about some- 
thing that does not exist. Art died a century or 
two ago, and there are no modern men who can 
bring it to life again.” 

** May I say a word on the subject?” asked the 
Art Patron. ‘I have bought a good many works 
by modern artists, and so I think I am entitled to 
give some opinion about what is being done 
to-day,” 

‘* By all means,” laughed the Expert. 
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are not ashamed to confess your unenlightenment, 
pray let us hear what you think.” 

“If it is a sign of unenlightenment to see good 
in modern art, I am unenlightened indeed,” 
returned the Art Patron, “because I say that the 
bulk of the old stuff you would force upon me is 
utterly dull and incompetent. I prefer the fresher 
outlook and the sounder methods of the men of 
my own time.” 

“You prefer the raw, immature, purposeless 
bungling of to-day to the magnificent achievement 
of the past!” cried the Expert. ‘Then you are 
indeed past praying for. Your case decidedly is 
incurable.” 

‘“‘T hope it is,” replied the Art Patron ; “for I 
am quite satisfied with my condition. You forget 
that I have as much right to my opinion as you 
have to yours. You say there is no art to-day ; 
I say there is, and that it is better than nine-tenths 
of the old work—better both in intention and 
achievement.” 

‘“‘ And so you buy it?” asked the Expert. 

“Exactly,” said the Art Patron. “I buy it 
because I believe in it ; and you can, if you please, 
count me as one of the clique which protests 
against the over-adulation of the Old Masters, 
You want me to worship a sham, an idol that you 
and your fellows have set up. I refuse because 
I doubt your disinterestedness and will not accept 
your dictation. And I have the advantage over 
you, for I have studied modern art all my life, face 
to face and honestly, and I have always looked 
sincerely for what is best in it, while you have — 
habitually despised and ignored it.” 

“YT do not ignore it,” protested the Expert ; 


“IT deny that it exists.” 


“Your denials do not alter facts,” laughed the 
Art Patron; ‘nor do they prove that I am not 
justified in thinking for myself. You think I ama 
fool, while you seem to me but a dreary pedant 
who must always be harking back centuries for 
your opinions. Why, if you had lived in the time 
of these very masters whom you talk so much 
about now, you would have complained that their 
work was raw and immature and not like that of 
some archaic person who had existed ages earlier. 
You are sadly behind the times, my friend, and 
you impertinently arrogate to yourself an authority 
to which you are not entitled. Leave me alone ; 
go away and preach your fallacies to the people you 
can deceive ; I am tired of having you always at my 
elbow, telling me what I must do and must not do.” 

“And so am J,” said the Critic. 

Tue Lay FIGURE. 


The Mintature Exhibition 


HE MINIATURE EXHIBITION AT 
THE KNOEDLER GALLERIES 
BY ARTHUR HOEBER 


TuHat the American Society of Minia- 
ture Painters should have arrived at the tenth anni- 
versary of its formation, having held each year an 
exhibition, is perhaps excuse for a serious considera- 
tion of its aims, purposes and accomplishments. 
That it should have made ten creditable displays, 
attracted the attention of a discriminating public 
and gathered under its banners as exhibitors this 
season no less than sixty-eight workers in this me- 
dium is surely a record that establishes its claim to 
attention. The lower gallery at Knoedler & Co.’s 
makes a dainty showing and one is conscious of 
serious efforts along artistic lines, for these men and 
women disclose personality, skill, taste and artistic 
judgment in the various little portraits that are 
offered in this most charming of all means of repre- 
senting humanity. 

The painting in water color on ivory is, indeed, a 
metier that has to be learned quite by itself. It dif- 
fers entirely from work in oil or water color on 
paper. ‘There are tricks, special ways and means, 
and the individual point of view counts here quite 
as much as in other mediums. And some of these 





THE ROSE BY MRS. LUCIA 
GOWN FAIRCHILD FULLER 


workers have a touch broad and vigorous, free and 
masterly, as have their fellows in oil, while there are 
others who arrive at a surprising detail, which 
would seem to indicate infinite pains beyond human 
patience. Somewhere between the two methods, 
perhaps, lies the proper path, for the miniature may 
be too broad as it may be overfatigued, and, per- 
haps, none of the contributors strikes a happier 
method than Lucia Fairchild Fuller, whose The 
Rose Gown is of an exquisite daintiness, a synthetic 
humaneness and an artistic observation that are no 
less in evidence than the delightful craftsmanship 
that produces the result. Here are draperies 
treated with alluring simplicity and directness, tones 
of decorative quality of charm, a personal arrange- 
ment and treatment, yet no sense of fatigue. Itisa 
MARGARET BY WILLIAM jy. complete work im petto, a well-considered composi- 
WRIGHT-CLARK BAER tion worthy serious attention. Nor is the double 
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William J. Baer, who has limned the beauty of ado- 
lescence as well as the riper charms of middle age. 
Perhaps none of the contributors possesses to a 
greater degree the unerring, scholarly touch. He is 
an authority on the subject and his experience is 
large in such matters. The Nymph, by Laura 
Coombs Hills, is a study in varied blues of an attract- 
ive young woman. ‘There is breadth of treatment 
combined with a fluency of brushwork and a deco- 
rative sense of color, all very individual, that give 
the work distinction. Alice Beckington, in a sober 
portrait of a lady in black, impresses one by the sin- 
cerity, the directness and the human note, while her 
little Brother is no less worthy, and these qualities 
are noteworthy in the two offerings by Mabel R. 
Welch, the portraits of Mrs. Calkins and of Master 
MacLean. Miss Welch is one of the most promis- 
ing of the newer miniature painters and her work 
has attracted much interest. 

Fora picturesque touch the little nude of the child 
In the Nursery, by William J. Whittemore, is one of 
the most attractive things here. This painter, who 
is no less at home in his oils, invariably finds a pic- 
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IN THE BY WILLIAM J. 
NURSERY WHITTEMORE 


portrait of Mr. and Mrs. Richard Aldrich by Mrs. 
Fuller less dexterously evolved. ‘The woman seems 
complete mistress of her medium and works with 
the solid foundation of academic training, of taste 
and a sense of values most rare. She is one of the 
eleven members represented. MRS. EARNEST BY MABEL R. 
Skilful, indeed, is the president of the society, ELMO CALKINS WELCH 
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turesque point of view and in particular the allure of 
youth appeals to his brush. There are four contri- 
butions by him here and none is without interest. 
The dignified portrait of a matron, a lady with a 
straw bonnet on, with curling, grayish hair, is signed 
by Jenny Delony Rice. It is a most seriously 
painted ivory, wherein the character has been hon- 
estly searched forand apparently admirably caught, 
while the workmanship is competent; and here is a 
head of Martin Kimbell by Eda Nemoede, one of 
the best of the contributions, that demands special 
attention. This is so large in conception, so thor- 
oughly simple in the rendering and ‘so impassively 
just in construction as to hold the spectator, yet it 
covers but a few inches of space. Good art this 
and worthy the best traditions of miniature work. 
Carlola Saint-Gaudens offers three portraits. One 
is of Percy MacKaye, seated in an easy pose. It is 
an intimate sort of portrait, bringing the man before 
one agreeably and naturally, and the painting is 
executed with ability and frankness. One of the 
contributors, Helen W. Durkee, has made a little 
study of still life, a copper pot and some onions, 
which are cleverly indicated, but which, beyond the 
entertainment in the painting, serves little purpose 
that wecansee. Yet all is well done and one mar- 
vels at the patience displayed, at the dexterity and 
the serious observation. 

It is interesting to recall that the earliest minia- 
tures were painted on vellum and that ivory did not 
come into use until about the end of the Seven- 
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Exhibition 
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teenth century. The great Holbein did not disdain 
to turn his attention to miniatures, and many of the 
prominent artists ever since have dabbled from time 
to time in thismedium. It iscertainly a fascinating 
way of working and the results are such as to hold 
the worker profoundly interested. In her four ex- 
amples Alice Schille, for example, has experimented 
in various directions, painting at times with the free- 
dom one associates with an oil on a large canvas. 
This lady dashes in a study here in a bold manner, 
or she paints a likeness of a Girl with a Parrot ina 
spontaneous way, getting sweeps of the brush that 
are suggestive of enthusiastic interest in her work. 

Maria J. Strean, in the portrait of a lady in blue, 
works with grace and facility, and in another of a 
baby the infantile suggestiveness of pose, the delicacy 
of textures and the unconsciousness of the arrange- 
ment are all convincing as well as impressive. The 
young girl seated, by Margaret Kendall, with hand 
in lap and blond hair done up in a ribbon, is another 
lovely transcript of childhood. One may study this 
with profit, for it is rendered with much faithful lin- 
gering over details, with a delicate color scheme of 
whites and pale blues, and it is well drawn. In- 
deed, one is impressed with much capital draughts- 
manship throughout the display. A nude child, 
A Babe in Eden, by Anna Richards Brewster, is an 
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MARTIN KIMBELL BY EDA NEMOEDE 


entertaining study of flesh out of doors, the baby 
wandering among flowers and growing stuff, and in 
May Austin Claus’s Girl in Blue the seated figure 
of a young woman has the head reflected in a mir- 
ror, which is accomplished with dexterity and rea- 
sonableness and makes a pleasant break in the mat- 
ter of composition. 

These breaks are welcome, too, for, afterall, one is 
inclined to weary just a trifle at the succession of 
portrait after portrait, for it is generally when the 
painter is happy in the sitter that the best work 
ensues. Not all humanity was created to be repro- 
duced by the painter, but, alas, commissions do not 
always depend on the fitness of the model, so it 
must be a delight when one is called upon to portray 
dignified old age, such as the portrait by Frances A. 
L. Walker, whose elderly lady in white hair and 
shawl has so much of tenderness to it; or the frank 
charm of a girlish beauty, as in Mrs. Myrick’s por- 
trait of a child with a blue cloak and hat. In both 
of these one feels certain the artists worked with joy 
and sympathy and naturally these are qualities that 
add much. The exhibition fortunately has struck 
a responsive note and attracts a large attendance. 
For long the foreign worker dominated the field. 
There have been many displays of their ivories at 
the galleries of the dealers, while travelers oversea 
have given them commissions in their native lands. 
Happily, it is dawning on the American that the 
talent at home is worthy of consideration, in minia- 
tures as in other directions, and as encouragement 
stimulates the recent years disclose healthy prog- 
ress, of which this tenth annual show of the Ameri- 
can Society of Miniature Painters is a distinct sign. 
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PRING BOOKS FOR@si Aven 
HOMES AND TRAVELERS 


Mr. Lortnc UNDERWOOD, author of 

“The Garden and Its Accessories,” pre- 

viously reviewed in these pages, has issued through 

Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York, a con- 

venient journal for the use of persons actively inter- 

ested in gardening, under the title, “A Garden 
Diary and Country-Home Guide.” 

The diary may be begun at any time and should 
be found helpful to record many outdoor happen- 
ings besides gardening and greenhouse experiences. 

Information is given at the top of each page 
which bears upon the seasons, and an index follows 
with lists of plant names. The author aims to give 
briefly the result of his garden experiences and ob- 
servations, and to make a convenient journal. 


ILLUSTRATED with reproductions of a series of 
interesting photographs taken by the author, Mr. 
Philip S. Marden’s “Greece and the Atgean 
Islands” will commend itself at this season to many 
tourists now taking their way to the Grecian 
Archipelago. The book will be welcome to per- 
sons intending to visit Greece and should tempt 
others to the historic mainland and the islands of 
Delos, Samos, Rhodes, Thera, Cos and Crete. 
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BY JENNY DELONY RICE 


; 


“Have nothing in your houses that you do not know to be useful, or believe to be beautiful.”’—WILLIAM Morris. 


The National Society of Home Art and Decoration 


The purposes of this society are as follows: 


1. To secure the adoption by building contractors, architects and 
owners of better standards of design and decoration in the average 
American homes, city, village and country. 


2. To urge the study of the principles of home art, architecture and 
decoration in schools and educational organizations. 


3. To take part in the exhibitions of architectural and arts and crafts 
societies, with a view to the assembling of designs and examples bearing 
upon the subject. 


4. To conduct through the columns of THE INTERNATIONAL STUDIO a 
department of suggestions to readers and members of the society, and 
also to conduct an established inquiry department, through which, by 





publication or personal replies, information bearing in any way upon the 
subject may be readily secured in so far as expert authorities and careful 
consideration can supply it. 

5. To keep members informed concerning publications and exhibi- 
tions, through the columns of THE INTERNATIONAL STupI0, and the bul- 
letins and publications that the society may be called upon to issue. 


_ 6. To cooperate with local clubs and associations in supplying exhibi- 
tions, lectures, lantern-slides, etc. 


An advisory committee of eminent specialists will shortly be elected, 
and their services invited in their several capacities. 


For information concerning MEMBERSHIP, apply to the Treasurer, Mr. 
Pendleton Dudley, 34 Pine Street, New York. 
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NTRANCE DOORS AND WINDOWS 


THE best of the modern small houses 
designed to-day are complete in every de- 
tail which makes for the convenience and 

comfort of living, and in many of these the pictur- 
esque qualities are strong. The entrance doors and 
windows are features which go far toward estab- 
lishing the individuality of and giving character to 
the house. 

Illustration number one shows a type of front 
door which is in entire harmony with the heavy long 


A TYPE OF DOOR IN HARMONY WITH THE HEAVY LONG LINES AND STRONG CONSTRUCTIVE 
MATERIALS OF THE HOUSE 


lines and strong constructive materials of the house 
to which it is the entrance.. The sense of security 
which the weather-stained sturdy oak panels of the 
simple door conveys is equaled by its inviting hospi- 
tality. When thrown wide its generous dimensions 
allow an extensive view of the rooms within. The 
small-paned, shuttered windows, set deep in the gray 
cement walls, complement the style of the door per- 
fectly. The stain and flat dull finish used upon the 
door reproduces the effect wrought by time and 
weather and is entirely suited to the architectural 
scheme. 
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Entrance Doors and Windows 


NUMBER 2. 


Now that cement and concrete have taken so 
leading a place in building materials it behooves us 
to study well the architectural style which is best 
suited to this medium. ‘There are many offerings 
in the way of original designs embodying this ma- 
terial which are more or less attractive. In the 
very recent past the architectural peculiarities of 
some of the modern German houses would have in 
no wise appealed to the American householder, but 


the quaint and somewhat artificial style of the Ger- - 


man house is beginning to find its advocates among 
us, as being a type to which concrete is especially 
well suited. 

The many windows set almost flush with the 
surface of the walls and the entrance hood with the 
cement bracket, the sunken door painted white and 
flanked by red-tubbed, close-clipped box trees, pre- 
sent a picture of inviting trimness and comfort 
which may appeal to some more than the bungalow 
type of the house shown in the picture. 

The cottage casement window with its swinging 
sash, set with squared or diamond panes, is well 
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THE HOOD AND DETAIL OF THIS DOOR SHOW A 
SUGGESTION OF THE SWISS CHALET 


suited to the style of house shown 
in illustration number two. Herea 
suggestion of the Swiss chalet is felt 
in the rustic hood and the detail of 
the front door, which is wholly in har- 
mony with the general style of the 
house. Casement windows may be 
correctly embodied in the same 
house, or even the same room, with 
French windows, This latter type 
presents practically two glass doors. 
These may show two of more large 
panes or repeat the diamond or 
squared panes of the casement. 

In this day of hygienic living and 
supremacy of fresh air many houses 
are planned with sleeping porches, 
which have sliding glass for their 
upper walls, or canvas screens. The 
French window giving directly upon 
such a porch from the room within is 
found more practical than the ordi- 
nary door. 

Where there is a suggestion of the 
Colonial in the architectural style of 
the house this can safely be empha- 
sized in the front door, although if 
the house is small it should not be 
elaborated. Long leaded sidelights 
with a fan-shaped transom above 
the paneled door, which should be 
painted white, is an excellent type 
to select, combining as it does dignity and sim- 
plicity. Cottage casement windows are unsuited 
to the house in which such a door is appropriate, 
although the long casement window with stationary 
upper glass may be used in a house of Colonial 
suggestion. 

Many houses built on simple lines, after the so- 
called craftsman design, may be appropriately fitted 
with what is known as the Dutch door. This door 
is constructed in two halves, each swinging inde- 
pendent of the other if desired. The lower half 
may remain closed while the upper is opened for 
light and air. Provision is made for bolting the two 
halves together. Often such a door is completed by 
seats flanking either side of the entrance. Many of 
the old shingle and stone houses built by the early 
Dutch settlers in the States of New York and Penn- 
sylvania show excellent examples of this type of 
door. Sliding windows, the sash set with small 
squared panes, harmonize best with doors of this 
character. 

In remodeling a house most effective improve- 


Entrance Doors and Windows 


ments may be made by changing the style of the en- 
trance doors and windows. The substitution of 
new sash in a window opening is not at all a difficult 
or expensive operation. A modern modification of 
the old-fashioned bow window is shown in the ac- 
companying illustration. Such a window, while 
improving the effect of the exterior of the house, 
forms a most decorative and delightful feature for 
the interior. Its wide sill may become the recepta- 
cle for pots of flowering plants or feathery ferns. 
In the way of drapery it should be treated simply 
with muslin or net curtains extending only to the 
sill. Lengths of silk or plain-colored fabric may be 
used at either end and between each window with 
good effect. 

In curtaining the casement windows slender 
brass rods should be set as close as possible to the 
glass on the window frame. The net or muslin 
should be run upon this by a narrow casing, loose 
enough to slip readily. Such curtains should ex- 
tend only to the sill and be finished with a three- 
inch hem if otherwise untrimmed. If overdraper- 
ies of silk, linen crash, Arras cloth, cretonne or linen 


taffeta are desired these should hang at either end 
of the window, and for bedrooms or cottage living- 
rooms an eight-inch valance may be added, extend- 
ing entirely across the top of the window, and made 
from the same material as the overdraperies. 

In curtaining French windows the material 
should be run on rods set at the top and bottom of 
each door and drawn tautly in place. 

In placing curtains in openings or doorways the 
height of the opening does not necessarily regulate 
the length of the curtain, as frequently where the 
opening is very high the rod can be set ten or twelve 
inches from the top with good effect, leaving this 
space above. 

Where the pronounced color scheme makes it 
necessary to use different materials and color for the 
two sides of the curtains they should be j oined with- 
out interlining and finished along the lower edge 
and sides with gimps or one-quarter inch moss 
fringe, matching in color the curtain to which it is 
applied. Such curtains should preferably be run 
directly upon a rod run by a loose casing at the top; 
this will insure well-hanging folds. 
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A MODERN MODIFICATION OF THE OLD-FASHIONED BOW WINDOW, A DELIGHTFUL FEATURE 
FOR BOTH EXTERIOR AND INTERIOR 
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THE MOVABLE STUDIO 


ENRY RANKIN POORE 
BY FREDERICK W. COBURN 


HENRY RANKIN PooRE was known to 
most of us a few years ago as a clever 
painter of animals. He clearly was fond of dogs and 
horses and of all pursuits connected with their 
keeping. He lived the suburban life near Philadel- 
phia, it was understood, and was accustomed him- 
self to ride to the hounds, squire fashion. Backlog 
Reveries, shown at the Pan-American Exposition, a 
representation of an 
elderly gentleman 
and two great dogs, 
revealed by flicker- 
ing firelight, was a 
very successful 
achievement in 
genre painting. 
Other solidly exe- 
cuted pictures of 
sporting subjects 
and landscapes con- 
taining animals are 
recalled by those 
who have followed 
the leading exhi- 
bitions of the past 
fifteen years. 

Too many Amer- 
ican painters only 
repeat what they 
have done. Mr. 
Poore has happily 
been saved from 


THE FIRST FURROW—SPRING 
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USED BY HENRY RANKIN POORE 


succumbing to the habit of repetition which, 
acquired at the height of professional capacity, 
leads often to commercial success, to artistic failure. 
He has continued to think and to experiment. His 
convictions as to the fundamental principles of the 
art of painting were set forth a short time ago in a 
book on composition and the critical judgment of 
pictures. This has gone through several editions. 
Another book is now in preparation. 

The work which has been published has proved 
most useful to art students and to laymen. Com- 
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realize that color, for 


not make an especial 
appeal to me, but, 


Henry Rankin Poore 


parison is inevitably suggested by it with books 
of the same general nature by Arthur W. Dow and 
Denman W. Ross. Mr. Poore’s treatment is cer- 
tainly more comprehensive than that in either of 
these well-known books. Heconsiders carefully, for 
instance, the effect upon balance of gradation of 
tone—a subject which is liable to be ignored in pres- 
ent-day interest in arrangement of flat masses. The 
book has its special application to photography as 
well as draughtsmanship. Its success, incidentally, 
led to the author’s being invited to teach the subject 
of composition at the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts, taking charge of the class formerly con- 
ducted by Henry Thouron in a school which, by 
reason of its liberal scholarships, has been able to 
draw to Philadelphia many of the most talented 
candidates for professional honors. 

Painting a series of “ Landscapes of New England 
Winter” from a movable studio drawn by oxen 
from place to place was an accomplishment of re- 
cent date which directed public attention to Mr. 
Poore’s work just as he was painting the most nota- 
ble pictures he has produced thus far. ‘To a con- 
siderable degree he has laid aside his animal paint- 
ing, feeling that landscape offers a much wider 
scope. The works, shown in New York, Boston and 
other cities, have everywhere been greeted with fa- 
vorable comment. 

Both the limitations and the excellencies that have 
appeared up to this time should be conceded. A 
great colorist Mr. Poore has not proved himself to 
be, though his under- 
standing of tone makes 
his color almost invari- 
ably very agreeable. 
His art is formed by 
severe study of human 
and animal anatomy. 
It displays the facts of 
form through the me- 
dium of color rather 
than as incidental to 
it. A certain justness 
of appreciation of tem- 
peramental capacity 
undoubtedly appears 
in the painter’s own 
informal estimate: “I 


the sake of color, does 


rather, that sentiment 


in naturewhich touches THE BOWLDER 


me with especial directness when she is shorn of most 
of her glorious adornments. Perhaps it is the mel- 
ancholy flavor which gets me. At any rate it is re- 
serve in art, as a quality, which most appeals to me, 
and this, no doubt, I look for in nature.”’ 

Under the spell of the country about Lyme, on 
the north side of Long Island Sound, Mr. Poore in 
the past three years has painted landscapes of a 
serious and subdued character that seem destined 
to be of abiding interest. The region in which he 
has worked is known in glimpses to all who travel 
over the Shore Line between New York and Boston 
—a land of thin soil and frequent outcroppings of 
gray rock, sown to rye and oats a century ago but 
with tilled fields now reverted to pasture, with pas- 
tures gradually filling up with gray birch and oak. 
It is God’s own land to live upon, the devil’s own to 
live from. 

Over this country of beautiful line and somewhat 
melancholy color Mr. Poore has painted winter 
after winter. His plan of the movable studio has 
made possible a thoroughness of preparation for 
each picture which would otherwise be out of the 
question in the cold-weather months. His larger 
works are not always painted directly from nature, 
but the studies upon which they are based are car- 
ried far beyond the state of pochades. 

The idea of the peregrinating painter’s camp has 
lain with Mr. Poore for a long time, for about six- 
teen years ago, after returning from Europe, he 
built a movable studio. This served for one win- 
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UNDER THE WINTER SUN 


ter’s painting, though not altogether satisfactorily, 
since the artist made the mistake of placing it on 
wheels and thus enforcing too high a point of view. 

The present studio at Lyme sits tight upon the 
ground, in order, as Mr. Poore says, “to avoid a 
plunging view of the foreground.” The runners are 
just high enough to clear casual outcropping rocks. 
Four oxen drag the little house anywhere over the 
bare ground. On the snow a single yoke suffices. 
The studio has four plate-glass windows, one in 
each side. Double floors, heavy woolen rugs and 
an oil stove obviate any necessity of painting with 
numbed fingers, the bane of outdoor work in the 
New England winter. 

The joy of painting winter landscape with sense 
of hardship and irritation eliminated has mani- 
fested itself in the artist’s works. Varied attractive- 
ness is a distinguishing mark of the New England 
countryside; for each man there are motives suited 


to his prevailing moods. Henry James lately spoke 


of our landscape, reviewed after many years, as pe- 
culiarly feminine; and, deprived ages ago by the 
glaciers of hard protuberances, its characteristic 
line, full of curves and sinuosities, undoubtedly has 
something of the charm of the female figure, to 
which charm a very variable climate adds the sem- 
per mutabile of moods and tenses. In interpreting 
this landscape Mr. Poore’s pictures make an im- 
pression of slightly suppressed enthusiasm. For 
others are hilarity, abandon, hurry. His is the 
pleasure of displaying powers that are still held a 
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Poore 


little in abeyance, of suf- 
fused rather than daz- 
zling effects, of line that 
breaks off and resumes 
rather than insists, of color 
rather iridescent than radi- 
ant. This is one man’s 
interesting way of portray- 
ing the New England 
country when it is bare of 
floral and other adventi- 
tious adornments — when, 
to follow Mr. James’s anal- 
ogy, the feminine charms 
are to be seen in dishabille. 
To the voluptuousness of 
the curvature of Connecti- 
cut hillsides draped in new 
snow, the sunlit hollows 
full of tones of violet and 
murex, the passages of 
light warm with saffron 
and rose, Mr. Poore has, 
perhaps, given but little attention. But the 
friendliness of the derobed earth mother, even 
in her moods of gentle melancholy, has been 
very adequately set forth. Consider as works 
of excellent artistic connotation The Oak, with 
the grain of the wood delineated in the newly 
hewn butts, and the pair of steers dark against the 
haze, ready to haul the gifts of earth for human 
uses; The Shepherd following his sun-touched flock 
over a Shapely outcrop of the granite; The Sand pit, 
displaying, though not for the geologist’s analysis, 
the substructure of the land; Jn the Clearing, with 
its intimation of the beauties often inherent in scrag- 
gliness; The First Furrow, its sky an epic of the 
waxing light, its soil a lyric of springtime; The 
Bowlder, with its admirable sense of force in the 
figures straining to shove a shard of granite upon a 
sledge; Clearing Land, with its revelation of the 
cobbly roughness of surface that must be dilapi- 
dated in order to become productive. These and 
other pictures of the New England winter series 
certainly entitle the painter to a high place among 
living artists. 

For such an achievement, reached in the years 
just approaching the age of fifty, a long course of 
preparation can be traced back to undergraduate 
days at the University of Pennsylvania where Mr. 
Poore was of the class of 1883. His technical train- 
ing in drawing and painting was gained at the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of Fine Arts and the Academy of 
Design, New York, and with Lumenais and Bou- 
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CLEARING LAND 


guereau in Paris. Painting professionally during 
the past twenty years he has received various re- 
wards and insignia—the twenty-five hundred dollar 
Harper prize of some years back, the two thousand 
dollar prize of the American Art Association, a 
Hallgarten medal of the National Academy, a bronze 
medal at Buffalo and a silver medal at St. Louis. 
Among pictures by Mr. Poore that have been 
favorably noted at the big exhibitions of the last 
few years and elsewhere are such canvases as those 
of his classical period in which he painted Ulysses 
Feigning Madness, Acteon Slain by His Own 
Hands, Nymphs at Dawn Discovering Pan Asleep, 
and other notable compositions ; The Close oj a City 
Day, reproduced as one of the illustrations of Amer- 
ican art in the German Encyclopedia of Art; The 
Night of the Nativity; The Plowing of the Eph- 
rata Brethren, an episode in the early settlement of 
Pennsylvania, exhibited at the Pennsylvania Acad- 


emy’s show in 1899; The Potato Harvest, displayed - 


under the auspices of the same society in 1902. At 
the Louisiana Purchase Exposition a notable con- 
tribution was Frosty Morning, a daring feat in the 
way of painting the sun through a thick haze. At 
Buffalo the painter was represented by three 
works, Fox Hounds, Backlog Reveries and The 
Wounded Hound. I recall at the 1905 and 1906 ex- 
hibitions of the Boston Art Club four interesting 
pictures, Clearing Land, The Red Cliff, the Old 
English Stag Hounds, and Sunburst after a 
Shower. 
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How good American 
landscape painting is, 
thanks to our traditions of 
severe training in draughts- 
manship in the schools and 
to methods of study of the 
phenomena of nature face 
to face, most of us really 
appreciate only when there 
is opportunity for direct 
comparison of the work of 
our men with those of other 
countries. Surprise was 
occasioned about a year 
ago at the summer exhi- 
bition of the Copley Society 
in Boston when there were 
brought together in adjoin- 
ing rooms a collection of 
representative canvases by 
Scandinavian painters and 
a collection of the every- 
day work of living Amer- 
icans. As comparison was made the honors, ac- 
cording to universal testimony, rested on this side. 
Our men have gone a long distance since the Chi- 
cago Exposition. 

Following out the idea of comparison, it would 
be an entertaining thing to bring together the works 
of such a painter as Henry Poore and of almost any 
strong foreign artist who paints in a somewhat 
similar spirit. Such a test would, perhaps, tend to 
reveal what a few collectors of “ Americans” have 
been preaching these many years, that nowhere is 
better landscape painting being done than in the 
United States. 


In urs recent illustrated biographical memoir 
of Aubrey Beardsley (John Lane Company, New 
York) Robert Ross says: ‘“‘To compare Beardsley 
with any of his contemporaries would be unjust to 
them and to him. He belonged to no school and 
can leave no legend in the sense that Rossetti, 
Whistler and Professor Legros have done; he pro- 
claimed no theory; he left no counsel of perfection 
to those who came after him. In England and 
America a horde of depressing disciples aped his 
manner with a singular want of success, while ad- 
mirable and painstaking artists modified their own 
convictions in the cause of unpopularity with fatal 
results. The sensuous charm of Beardsley’s 
imagination and his mode of expression have only a 
superficial resemblance to the foreign masters of 
black and white.” 
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N THE GALLERIES 
BY HAROLD BENTLEY 


JAN V. CHELMINSKI is an_ interesting 
painter who shows at the Knoedler Galleries, 

355 Fifth Avenue, from time to time pictures 
of military subjects, the wars and campaigns of 
Napoleon the Great interesting him always and 
furnishing many a theme for his brush. He is said 
to have one of the finest collections of military cos- 
tumes of that period extant in his Paris studio. 
Time was when Mr. Chelminski occupied a studio 
at the Sherwood, in this city, but always he re- 
mained faithful to his compositions relating to the 
“ Little Corporal,” and just at present he has a work 
showing Napoleon in the high Alps, on his return 
from Milan. The Emperor is seated in a carriage 
accompanied by a train of soldiers and his staff. 
The gorgeous dress of these last, the elaborate 
shako and paraphernalia, the trappings, all in the 
light of present-day equipment so unnecessary, 
make at any rate a brilliant pictorial arrangement 
for the artist, and here we have, in passing, a view 
of some lake, the great snow-clad hills and the 
long line of accompanying troops. In contradis- 
tinction there is a recent effort of the distinguished 
Dutchman, J. H. Kever, in the shape of a large 
canvas of an interior with mother and children. 
An infant is on the knee of the woman, while 
another child is by her side. It is all painted with 
alluring breadth and charm, in appetizing color 
and with facile brush, while the disposition of light 
and shade is admirably managed. ‘These Dutch- 
men seem to render such subjects with exceeding 





Courtesy of M. Knoedler & Co. 
BETWEEN MILAN AND PARIS, 1804 
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MOTHER AND CHILDREN BY J. H. KEVER 


pathos and humanity, and this man is one of the 
best of the group. A painting by an American, 
George de Forest Brush, called the Weaver, shows 
one of the Indian tribes of the great Southwest at 
aloom. Save for a breechcloth he is quite nude, 
and with solemn visage he applies himself to his 
task, the painting being finished and worked out to 
the last degree 
with that care and 
seriousness that 
have always char- 
acterized Mr. 
Brush. It is of 
his middle period, 
for of recent years 
he has devoted 
himself almost en- 
tirely to protrait 
groups. 


De Ot Ue Gul, Ans 
VOLK’sS remem- 
bered painting, 
The Maid of the 
Manor, is hung in 
one of the upper 


BY JAN V. CHELMINSKI Knoedler rooms. 
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pression from the collection of the late Queen 
Victoria, is a superb early one, and there is the 
Adam and Eve Tavern, at Old Chelsea, which 
Joseph Pennell declared is one of the most interest- 
ing things Whistler ever did. But there are many 
differing themes, English, Dutch, French and Ve- 
netian, and none is without interest, none but bears 
the mark of this remarkable etcher, who touched 
nothing with his needle that he did not dignify, and 
always the printing is worth serious attention, for 
there are none that did not pass the scrutiny of the 
author, who was the most severe critic. With the 
years these prints of course are taking on a greater 
price, for not only is the collector realizing their 
artistic value but the number of collectors is 
greatly augmenting, and there are simply not enough 
prints to go round. These galleries, by the way, 
are full of souvenirs of Whistler, for Mr. Keppel has 
been an assiduous collector of Whistleriana in the 
shape of books, letters and documents, as well as 
prints, and his own misunderstanding with the 
artist, which resulted in one of the most stinging 
letters that the etcher ever wrote, has not abated 
Mr. Keppel’s interest inhim. Indeed, Mr. Keppel 
has had this letter reproduced in facsimile. 





Courtesy of Frederick Keppel & Coa. 
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WHISTLER is always a potent name whereby to 
attract the visitor to the gallery. It has been used 
many times with success and never more so than 
at the exhibition at the Keppel Galleries, 4 East 
Thirty-ninth Street, where over one hundred prints 
were recently shown, some of the plates being most 
rare. Familiar ones there were among the lot, old | 
friends such as the ever-enjoyable Bzbi Lalouette, 
with its lovely lad seated; the Rotherhithe, with its | 
mass of shipping, its warehouses and the two sailors 
in the foreground; The Forge, an “audacious dry- 
point,” as Mr. Wedmore called it, which was made 
at Perros Guirec, in Brittany, in 1861; the Unsafe 
Tenement, one of his early etchings, wherein he- 
essayed sunlight, to which effects he was not often o 2 
given, and The Music Room, with three figures of | #4 cg tie Ps 
Sir Seymour Haden, his wife and Mr. Traer, the rs oes 
latter an assistant to the eminent surgeon. They 
are in the room at 62 Sloane Street, London, where 
Mr. Whistler painted his famous Music Room pic- eee epee 
ture. One of the rarest and most important portrait eA a 
etchings is Annie Haden, the standing figure, a : sae Sa 4 
gem in its way, and of the liveliest interest in its oe ——————— 
big feeling, its certainty of line and delicate effect Courtesy of Frederick Keppel & Co. 
withal. The portrait of Florence Leyland, an im- — BIBI LALOUETTE BY WHISTLER 
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HE MARYLAND INSTITUTE 
BY HENRY .H, SAYCLOR 


THERE is nothing that does a city so 

much good as a conflagration. Fire 

comes like the blast of winter to lay low all growth, 

but only that Spring in all her glorious energy may 

bring forth still greater beauty in the land. Boston, 

Chicago, San Francisco, Baltimore—each has 

stood aghast, stunned by the awful havoc of the 

flames. And then has come the rebound of man’s 

indomitable will and the work has gone on, strength- 
ened by a very flood of new-born energy. 

So it has been with an institution that seems 
woven into the warp and woof of Baltimore’s civic 
life, The Maryland Institute for the Promotion of 
the Mechanic Arts. Founded in 1826 it lived but 
a brief nine years before its first fire utterly de- 
stroyed the buildings. Not until 1847 did it recover 
and reorganize, devoting itself to the teaching of art 
and design in night schools. Later, in 1854, as the 
school’s usefulness began making itself more widely 
felt, a day school was established, and both day and 
night classes have continued uninterruptedly with 
great success. 

In 1903 the board of managers announced that 
30,839 students had received instruction in these 
night schools. What this opportunity for education 
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PELL AND CORBETT, ARCHITECTS 


means to the wage earners of the city and State can 
hardly be appreciated by those who have not had to 
win their learning through downright personal en- 
deavor and sacrifice. It is to the lad forced by cir- 
cumstances to enter the industrial ranks as a raw 
recruit that the Maryland Institute extends its wel- 
come hand, offering through free scholarships or for 
a merely nominal tuition fee the best and most prac- 
tical training. 

It is not generally understood to what extent 
drawing enters into the industrial activities of our 
modern life. But the wage earner knows that his 
way is blocked unless he gains the ability to read 
working drawings—an ability that comes only 
through well-guided practice in making such draw- 
ings. 

Mr. James Frederick Hopkins, the present di- 
rector, to whom I am indebted for this history of 
the Institute, tells me that not long ago he had the 
opportunity of asking a body of men in the evening 
drawing-classes why they had undertaken the work, 
which of necessity demanded at least some financial 
outlay, a considerable expenditure of time and a 
sacrifice of almost all recreation. Drawing was re- 
quired in their business, said they almost all, and it 
was in order to learn drawing—to be worthy of 
higher positions and higher salaries—that these 
earnest men were working so faithfully in their 
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Truly it was enough to stagger those earnest 
workers who had, by slow degrees, built this splen- 
did institution. And yet, on the following morning, 
while the fire still raged, the managers, faculty, 
administrative officers, and even the janitor and his 
staff, gathered at President Carter’s office to map 
out the immediate resumption of the school’s work. 
Temporary quarters for individual classes were 
immediately found in halls, storage lofts, studios 
and private houses. The mayor and city council 
granted the use of two large market buildings, and 
in these, with generous gifts and adequate appro- 
priations, the entire Institute was rehabilitated and 
put in shape to resume its good work on the open- 
ing of the school year in October. 

The rest of the institution’s history reads like a 
fairy tale. From the partially repudiated insurance 
policies came $70,000; the State, with almost un- 
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MARYLAND PELL AND CORBETT 
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night classes. Perhaps the whole pitiful yet inspir- 
ing story was summed up in the words of one mem- 
ber, who frankly said: “I had hardly enough to pay 
my board, but I came because I wanted a technical 
education.” 

At this time, in 1903, the equipment devoted to 
the interests of the Institute represented an outlay 
of $175,000. It included a splendid collection of all 
the most important casts of antique figures and 
heads, specimens of design in wrought iron, stained 
glass, ceramics, terra cotta and architectural de- 
tails. Thus stood the Institute until February 7, 
1904, when, on that memorable Sunday evening of 
the Baltimore fire—and curiously enough, on the 
anniversary of the conflagration which destroyed 
the old Institute sixty-nine years before—building, 
museum, library andarttreasures,accumulated dur-  yaryianp PELL AND CORBETT 
ing more than half a century, were turned to ashes. INSTITUTE ARCHITECTS 
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been carefully evolved to meet every requirement 
in point of comfort, convenience and adaptability 
of an up-to-date art school. Every part of it is abun- 
dantly lighted, and the heating and ventilating sys- 
tems are as nearly perfect as modern science and 
experience can make them. Here are accommo- 
dated the entire day school, the free-hand division 
of the night school and a picture gallery which 
should delight all art lovers in Baltimore. Plans 
are made for the equipment of rooms with all the 
necessary appliances for the arts and crafts— 
metal and leaded glass working, enameling, mo- 
saic, pottery, decorated leather and weaving. 

With this building and that on Center Market for 
the night school work of industrial drawing the 
Maryland Institute is once more equipped to carry 
forward its magnificent work. 





MARYLAND PELL AND CORBETT 
INSTITUTE ARCHITECTS 


paralleled generosity, appropriated $175,000; Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie offered the princely donation of 
$263,000, and Mr. Michael Jenkins and his sisters 
presented a magnificent building site on the Mt. 
Royal Avenue Boulevard. And not the least among 
an appreciative public’s manifestations of its regard 
was the erection by the city of a series of new market 
buildings, on the site of the old Institute, the largest 
of which was arranged adequately to accommodate 
one thousand pupils in the night schools. 

Of the new art school building little need be said. 
In recognition of the beauty of its chaste Italian de- 
sign its architects, Messrs. Pell & Corbett, of New 
York, were awarded by the New York Chapter of 
the American Institute of Architects the 1908 medal 
for the most notable work of the year. The build- 
ing’s location on Mt. Royal. Avenue, a high, level 
site, fronting on one of Baltimore’s main thorough- 
fares to the park and suburbs, free from noise and yaryLANnD PELL AND CORBETT 
dust, leaves nothing to be desired. Its plan has INSTITUTE ARCHITECTS 
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PEONY DECORATION 


ETALINE EMBROIDERY 

BY BESSIE BERRY GRABOWSKII 
the needleworks 
finding their way to this country petaline 


AMONG many new 
is achieving a remarkable popularity, considering 
its recent arrival. This embroidery came to us 
first from Yokohama and was executed principally 
bymen. Its adaptability to all decorative purposes 
where needlework may be employed was im- 
mediately recognized and appreciated. The work 
has a marvelous naturalistic appearance, the unique 
element of which is that each part of a form or 
flower not only appears to be separate and stand 
alone, but actually does. It is a wonderful 
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PETALINE EMBROIDERY 


achievement in needlework and yet one that may 
readily be attempted, with rich results and most 
pleasing, by any who are accustomed to fine em 
broidering. 

That lovers of high-grade needlework may not 
fear to experiment I shall lay particular emphasis 
on the technical practice of the craft, showing not 
only the completed work but each “step” in its 
execution. This needlework may be adapted to 
both wearing apparel and household decoration, to 
washable and unwashable materials. It may be 
executed in two manners to suit these exigencies. 

I have mentioned the petals of a flower standing 
separate from the background, and that is the chief 
feature of the work. In the original method this 


Petaline Embroidery 


is achieved by the use of a fine non-rusting, very 
malleable wire, which is couched finely (using a 
thread of the white or colored silk employed for the 
blossom) around the extreme outer edge of the 
petals. This, 
of course, 1s 
completely 
covered with 
the “filling” 
embroidery. 
Petaline de- 
signs are con- 
structed dif- 
ferently from 
the usual de- 
signs of nee- 
CRIS e ewe O Tele 
here are 
virtually two 
Serene Lire 
construction 
of the design, 





PETALINE, FIG. I 


that is, the grouping of the sprays, should be placed 
first as for the regular shaded embroidery, all but 
the inner or double petals to a flower (and where a 
blossom, like the iris, is a single-leaved blossom 
nothing of it is stamped but the center). These 
petals and leaves are stamped separately, on extra 
cloth, and only their location on the main design 
designated. 

Placing the article to be embroidered in the 
frame, the body of the design is executed in the 
usual manner of blended embroidery; and whether 
in silks or cottons, all white or colors, the same 
stitch, the “ Apus plumonium,”’ or blended feather 
stitch, is employed, embroidering leaves and stems 
and all back petals (if any) flat on the fabric. This 
is but the background or “setting” to the real work. 

The loose petals are embroidered on wire frames 
(see figure 1); holding firmly in place with the left 
hand, couch evenly all around the petals or leaves. 
Now, using the same silk or thread, and if very 
fine a double strand, buttonhole closely around 
this, using the short and long buttonhole stitch, 
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and keeping 
the proper 
stitch direc- 
tion, so that 
the next line 
of stitches 
may blend 
well with 
them. (See 


3.) This sec- 
ond row of 
Stite hes 
should run 
so well with 
the first that 
the button- 
hole edge is scarcely discernible in the work. 

Row after row follows, in all white, or shaded, as 
may be desired, until the entire petal is filled, 
except for a few remaining stitches; then the petals 
are carefully cut out and applied to the main design, 
where designated, and are held firmly in place by 
the heavy fluffy centers of the blossoms. These 
petals, stiffened by the wire, may be crinkled and 
turned to any position desired. 

The wire may be dispensed with if desired, while 
all other characteristic features of petaline em- 
broidery are retained. But even in washable 
articles there is no real disadvantage in the wire, 
which is readily flattened, non-rusting, and though 
ironed flat is readily moulded into shape again. 
Of course, much of the character of petaline de- 
pends upon the use of the wire. 

A word as to motif and coloring in the specimens 
reproduced. In the screen design the same scheme 
is carried out to entirely different effect. The 
screen has a background of pearl-colored “‘faille’’ 
and the iris 
are embroid- 
ered in ame- 
thyst shades, 
from reds to 
gray; the pol- 
len a downy 
yellow, and 
the leaves 
silver green. 
The worker 
has inserted 
little tufts of 
cotton under 
the bowls of 
the petals to 
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raise them higher. In the peony design the centers 
are padded high and the inner petals cupped over 
it in a most realistic manner. ‘This is executed 
on fine white linen in a hemstitched circle. The 
peonies are in creamy pink silk, while the leaves 
are in delicate greens. 

Such motifs are readily applied to costumes, both 
in silks and linen, and the results will rival any flat 
embroidery that could be employed. Excellent 
effects can be had on heavy linen worked in the 
lustrous cottons now popular with needleworkers. 
But in the richness and natural beauty of petaline 
embroidery nothing brings out its true character 
so well as silks on silk. 


THE Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts 
announces the following prize awards: The Tem- 
ple Gold Medal to Frederick P. Vinton for his por- 
trait of Carroll D. Wright, president Clark College. 
The Walter Lippincott Prize for the best figure pic- 
ture in the exhibition to Thomas P. Anshutz for his 
canvas entitled The Tanagra. ‘The Jennie Sesnan 
Gold Medal for the best landscape in the exhibition 
to Theodore Wendel for his canvas entitled Winter 
at Ipswich. The Carroll H. Beck Memorial Gold 
Medal, now awarded for the first time, for the best 
portrait in the exhibition to John S. Sargent for his 
portrait of Miss Mathilde Townsend, of Washing- 
ton. The Mary Smith prize of $100 to Miss 
Martha Walter for her Portrait. The exhibition in 
all comprises 447 pictures and 180 pieces of sculp- 
ture and represents the pick of over 2,500 offered 
works. The exhibition remains open until March 14. 


OME PORTRAITS BY ELLA S-. 
HERGESHEIMER 
BY VINCENT BURTON 


Miss HERGESHEIMER has fulfilled the 
promise made five years ago when she was award- 
ed the scholarship for European study and travel 
at the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, 
Philadelphia. A student in that Academy four 
years she won the prizes offered by the Acad- 
emy Schools in perspective, landscape, anatomy, 
figure and animal painting, having previously been 
a student for two years in the Philadelphia School 
of Design. Added interest is attached to her work 
by the fact that she is the great-great granddaughter 
of Charles. Wilson Peale, one of the founders of the 
Academy. Working as she has for four years under 
the inspiration of two such masters as William M. 
Chase and Cecelia Beaux her work is technically 
strong and truthful, and beneath and beyond the 


Miss Hergeshetmer 


of triumphs for the young artist and the enthusiasm 
over her work has been of benefit to the apprecia- 
tion of art in general in the South. 

Her portrait of Mrs. George Washington and her 
son is one of her important canvases and is handled 
with a dignity and sincerity that commands the ut- 
most confidence in the artist. The subject is one of 
the most beautiful young matrons in Tennessee, 
who comes of a long line of beautiful women. Miss 
Hergesheimer has painted the mother and child 
with rare sympathy and poetic interpretation. The 
portrait of Mrs. Mathew McClung Gardner, 
painted in a rose satin gown, which her great aunt, 
Mrs. James K. Polk, wore when she was mistress 
of the White House, again gives the artist an oppor- 
tunity to portray Southern womanhood in one of 
its most beautiful phases. With equal strength she 
has portrayed character in the portraits of Mrs. 
Nitia Gordon White, Mrs. Martha Malone Hobson 
and Mr. Joseph Daviess Hamilton. Having won 
an enviable place in the group of young American 
painters of the present day it is with the deepest 
interest and confidence that the future development 
of her work will be followed. 





PORTRAIT OF MRS. GEORGE BY MISS 
WASHINGTON AND SON HERGESHEIMER 


mere technical skill lies her own personality, the 
subtle charm of a nature singularly sound and 
sweet. Studying in the galleries of Europe for three 
years she found her greatest inspiration in the 
paintings of Velazquez in the Prado. After exhib- 
iting for several years in the Paris Salon she has re- 
turned to America, where her work in the exhibi- 
tions here has received favorable comment. 

The art interest in the South has received a de- 
cided impetus in the last year by her presence 
in Nashville, Tenn., where she went to paint the 
portrait of Bishop McTyeire for the Vanderbilt 
University, to replace the one lost by fire. This 
older portrait had been presented to the University 
by Mrs. Commodore Vanderbilt to commemorate 
the fact that it was the friendship of the Commo- 
dore for Bishop McTyeire that led him to make 
the munificent gift which made the university pos- 
sible. So satisfactory was her picture to the Van- 
derbilt University that they immediately commis- 
sioned her to do two more portraits, and she is now 
painting one of Mrs. McTyeire, a companion to 
that of her distinguished husband. The execution porrrarr OF MRS. MATHEW BY MISS 
of her commissions in Nashville has been a series = _M’CLUNG GARDNER HERGESHEIMER 
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UGH H. BRECKENRIDGE 
BY ARTHUR HOEBER 


Ir Is not every artist who is endowed 

with a sense of the pictorial, for though 

the call to paint is often very strong and unmis- 
takable not every one among the craftsmen is 
gifted with a nice feeling for composition. Yet a 
good composition not infrequently carries in- 
different color and excellent drawing makes amend 
for other shortcomings. Where all these are com- 
bined they make for good art, and Mr. Brecken- 
ridge is unusually gifted, being various also, for he 
attacks the figure as well as the landscape, achieving 
a creditable result in both directions. Mr. Brecken- 
ridge was born in the village of Leesburg, in 
northern Virginia. With never a picture to be seen, 
with no associates of any particular artistic leaning 
and nothing to inspire him toward the artistic 
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career the boy, nevertheless, found himself drawing 
all the time, painting in his groping way, and 
yearning for a career of which he knew nothing, 
save that it would bring him to the nature which 
he loved and would satisfy his desires to create. 
And so, in the course of time, he went to Phila- 
delphia, where he entered the art school, and Iam 
satisfied there must be something in the atmosphere 
of that maligned city that gives artistic energy, for 
the Academy there has a long and honorable record 
of students sent out well equipped into the world 
who have made a name and reflected credit on 
their alma mater. 

The academic study in his case did not stifle the 
artistic purposes, rather strengthened them, and 
the man came forth equipped for his profession. 
To-day he is curator of the institution and one of 
its valued instructors. After his work at the 
academy Mr. Breckenridge went to Paris—that 
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Mecca of Americans—where he imbibed much of 
the good, and with pastel or oil he is a distinctly 
clever manipulator of his medium. Indeed, I am 
not sure that at times his dexterity does not run 
away with him. Facility is a good servant but a 
dangerous master. A recent exhibition of the man’s 
work at the New York galleries of Fishel, Adler & 
Schwartz, on Fifth Avenue, introduced him to the 
New York public, at least that portion that does 
not follow carefully the official shows at our own 
Academy. There were two score, perhaps, of land- 
scapes and the figure in both mediums, for the 
main charming transcripts of bright color, of enter- 
taining scenes, with feeling and poetry, pictures 
both artistic and entertaining, and it was evident 
the artist was to be 
taken most seriously. 
Particular attention 
Mr. Breckenridge 
had paid to a shape 
of the warm light of 
the late afternoon 
when a golden glow 
is over everything, 
and this he repre- 
sents with remark- 
able fidelity, with a 
nice sense of the time 
and the place. Strong 
contrasts of light and 
shade, however, hold 
this artist. In a fig- 
ure he calls Nautilus 
there is a woman 
seated, holding in her 
hand a shell. She is 
in a reverie and the 
play of light is most 
unusual, with consid- 
erable brilliancy. 
Ishould hardly call 
Mr. Breckenridge a 
subtle colorist, yet he 
obtains most agree- 
able pigment with 
delicacy and feeling, 
and there is a distinc- 
tion, nevertheless, to 
all he does in the mat- 
ter of tone. He knows 
his nature, his tree 
forms, and for flowers 
and the wild growth 
he hasa decided lean- 
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ing. The autumn time appeals to him most, perhaps, 
though he paints the winter with much of the senti- 
ment of the cold and dreariness and always, as I 
have indicated, he has something of decided artistic 
interest to convey, telling his story well. Oc- 
casionally he ventures into the domain of por- 
traiture. A large pastel portrait last Seaon received 
a gold medal at the Philadelphia’ Art Club, and 
shown later at the New York Water Color Club 
attracted attention. Invariably is he a competent 
workman who knows his metier well. Iam not by 
any means sure that the man has yet found himself, 
for, with his facility, he is inclined to experiment in 
many a technical direction, and it is fair to pre- 
sume the future has much in store for him. 
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The Tonal Grandeur of 
Beethoven gains new 
immensity and richer 
sonority when voiced by 
the re tone of 
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Ut aa “Everett” is synonym. for ‘ ‘Best.”. 


~ Uprights $500 1 to $67 5. Grands $725 to $1500. Special Art Cases to Order. Catalog i 


If your dealer does not sell the Everett, write us. We can make it easy for you. to inspect the piano 
before purchase. We can also arrange purchase on conyenient terms. 
THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 


Cincinnati Chicago New Work 
Diners of The Everett Piano Co., Boston, Mass. 
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Information concerning decoration and furnishing, PICTURES AND CASTS 


F or the City or as well as building, architectural plans and material, BY FRED HAMILTON D/ 


will be cheerfully furnished by this department on IELS 
request, dddress HOME MAKERS DEPART- 


Fr rictcees A MODEST HO) 


“You have a beautiful place here,” s 


Co u n cry H O u Se MENT, The Dye Rena TON AE ey aia the visitor at the home of a lover of work 


art. ‘‘Yes, it is a delightful place— 
studio,” was the reply, “‘ but please obse 
that there is nothing in it for ornamen 
for decoration. The things which I h 


Thirty-second Street, New York. 


TECO 
POTTERY 


Is extensively in demand for 


PRIZES AND PRESENTS 





S especially suitable for gift purposes. It 

is appreciated by every one because it 

harmonizes with every surrounding and 
because in originality of design and in multi- 
plicity of forms, such as candlesticks, vases, 
lamps, bowls, jardiniéres, etc., it fills every 
claim that can be made for a useful ornament. 
TECO POTTERY is the pottery of restful, 
peaceful green and is remarkable for its purity 
of line and newness of design. 


Ask your dealer cr write for booklet 
Our trade-mark is on every piece 





THE GATES POTTERIES 


”? 


*‘LISEUSE,” BY LEFEBVRE 
654 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Chicago, III. 
Exclusive art dealers not carrying Teco >) ll" collected together record the achieven 
eS yea a 3 gp of the human spirit when life was aj 





highest. I collect works of art as I co, 
books, for the feeling or thought that | 


them. My purpose is not to impress 
friends with a splendid show, but to 
prove myself by a constant contempla 





of unattainable altitudes.’ This shx 
HAVE US INSPECT YOUR be our text. 
TREES “ ‘““Of course, we must have pictur 


Old trees are usually in need of atten- everybody has them! Besides, they 


tion. An inspection serves as an insur- 
ance on their welfare and is often the 
means of saving valuable specimens 
found to be in urgent need of attention. 
The cost is trifling and your trees are 
valuable. 


PRESERVE YOUR OLD 
TREES 


The best of care must be given old 
trees. Dead wood, cavities, diseases and 
other defects must be eliminated if the 
trees are to live and flourish. By our in- 
spections and experienced treemen we 
can produce gratifying results. 


YOUR DYING ORCHARD 


can, by our pruning, spraying, fertilizing 
and general care, be brought into excel- 
lent condition and made to bear large, 
perfect crops. Donot delay. The dead- 
ly San Jose Scale works rapidly. 


Our men are now working from Maine 
to Virginia, and West to lowa. Refer- 
ences from all parts of that territory. 


Write for our interesting and valuable 
Free booklet, ‘‘ The Care of Trees.”’ 
It tells a great deal every tree owner 
should know. 





We also offer two extremely interesting 
and valuable studies, “The Care of 
Trees.” by G. H. Allen,and “Apple Grow- MASTERPIECES EVEN IN REPRODUCTIC 


ing,’’ by George T. Powell. Sent post- CULTIVATE THE TASTE 
paid for $1.00 each. 


Village Improvement Societies, Boards 
ee ve Rept oes of Trade and similar organizations ) ich 5 
: i whe : * * should correspond with us relative to se- to cover up the wall paper (whic Si 


curing our ERED STEREOPTICON | needs such) consideratGne |) Thus 
soned a good lady who was asked cone 
MUNSON-WHITAKER COMPANY ing a picture over the mantel, “ Of who: 
844 Tremont Building, BOSTON 1104 Flatiron Building, NEW YORK | that a picture?” She replied, “I d 
1004 Monadnock Bldg., CHICAGO know; we have had it for twenty years” 
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Investments—New Department 


This magazine reaches those who are interested in investing money—not only to the extent of 
purchasing ‘objects of art that are valuable in themselves and likely to have an increasing market 
price as time goes on—but in investments in general. “This department will cheerfully answer 
questions, end on request, will advise as to reliable sources of information concerning investments. 


mmecereees st: INVEST MEN T Dehetre la Vie Hon» <C 


Tue INTERNATIONAL Strupio, 114 West Thirty-second Street, New York. 












Earning Power of Money 


HETHER you accumulate surplus money from your business, or are dependent upon income, your funds 
should be so invested as to earn the highest rate of interest compatible with safety. In fact, all money, 








to perform its proper function, must be constantly employed with the utmost efficiency. 

Among the best classes of investments for surplus money, or money which must be depended upon to yield 
income with regularity, are properly selected Railroad and Corporation Bonds. This is perfectly obvious when we 
remember that such bonds combine safety of principal, liberal income return and an active or a reasonably broad 
market. Every person with money to invest should place some part of it in investments possessing all of these 
features. This is a fact which is becoming more generally recognized. 





Many persons believe that they are actually investing their money if they buy securities outright, even though 
the securities pay no interest or dividends. As a matter of fact, in most cases such securities represent nothing 
more or less than venturesome schemes or highly speculative enterprises, excepting as related to those of well-known 
railroads and large corporations. 

Other persons believe that they are investing their money wisely if they buy securities issued against properties 
managed by men who may be sincere in the opinion that they will be able, ultimately, to make dividend returns, if 
they can only raise the cash necessary to fully develop the business. This, however, is not an investment proposi- 
tion. It is, at best, a semi-speculative proposition, and no responsible investment firm would represent such 
securities in any other light. 


Our organization is at the service of investors desiring to increase intelligently the earning power of their 
money. We advise what, in our judgment, are safe occupations for money, as well as point out hazardous fields to 
be avoided. High wages are usually paid to men engaging in dangerous callings. So, too, high interest is fre- 
quently offered to attract money into unsafe or untried enterprises. It is not now possible to obtain with safety 
from 7 to 8 per cent., but 5 per cent. can be earned in sound securities. Furthermore, when carefully selected, 
as are the securities recommended by us, many of them are likely to appreciate in market value, so that still 
higher rates may be averaged over certain periods. 


Our 12-page Bond Circular No. 133 describes a number of carefully selected securities which, in our judgment, 
are suitable investments for the most discriminating individuals, and which yield from about 4% to 5 per cent. 
These securities have stood the test of one of the most severe panics in the history of this country. This should 
make it readily apparent to all persons with surplus funds that there is no good reason why their money should not 
earn this rate of income. We are confident that these securities have every reasonable promise of appreciation in 
market price. 

Write for Bond Circular No. 133 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


Investment Bankers 


Albany, N. Y. Bias [ 
Branch Offices: Chicago, Ill. William and Pine Streets, New York 


Boston, Mass. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
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James McCreery & Co. 


Decorative House Furnishings 


This Department is prepared to execute orders 


that include entire or partial furnishing of residences 


and rooms, club houses, seashore cottages, yachts, 


mountain camps and bungalows. 


An unusual collection of Furniture and Fabrics 


(many very inexpensive), including English and French 


printed Art Stuffs, Casement Tissues and Gauzes. 


Colonial reproductions in Mahogany Furniture. 


French Willow Furniture finished in any desired color. 


Craftsman Furniture in Suites and odd pieces. 


Representatives sent to study requirements. 


Sketches, Samples and Estimates submitted upon 


request. 


23rd Street 


34th Street 





PICTURE FRAMES 


Designed by 


WILLIAM 


None? 


PALIN TEN GS 


CLAUSEN 


BEAST 35th ST REET,. NEW YORK 


PAREN PIB MS ieIETE TEETER NG RS 








MINIATURES 


A Good Miniature Is a Priceless 
Ossession 


“The work of the Hafner Studio 
represents the best in modern mini- 
ature painting, being marked by the 
touch of individuality which makes 
for a characteristic likeness. Min- 
iatures may be 
Made from Any Style of 
Photograph 


WILLIAM C. HAFNER, 28 W. 33d St., New York 


Book Plates 


In style and _ treat- 
ment tosuit individual 
taste and preference. 
A circular and ex- 
amples will be sent for 
a two cent stamp. 


The EX LIBRIS STUDIO 
96 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City 














DAGUERREOTYPES 


Tintypes, Old Photographs or Kodak Pictures 
REPRODUCED, LARGE OR SMALL 
by my own method, recreating a pho- 
tograph in modern finish and style, 
retaining the character and quaintness 
of the original, restoring much that has 
been lost or faded, and making any 
desired changes. Many surprising re- 
sults are obtained. Write to-day for 
prices, etc. i 


B. FRANK PUFFER, Photographer 
432 5th Ave., N. Y. City 
Winter Studio, Palm Beach, Fla. 


BOOKBINDING 


Plain and Artistic, in All Varieties 
of Leather 


HENRY BLACKWELL 


University Place and 10th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 











it has always hung there.” What an ir 


| spiration it must have been to her! 


It is said that if you are to be a guest @ 
the home of a Japanese gentleman he wir 
endeavor to ascertain the name of yo 
favorite Japanese painter. Upon yor 
visit to the home of this Japanese frien 
you will be surprised and charmed to fin 
on the wall a picture by the artist you hay 
named. It is the only picture in the roon 
He has paid you the distinct courtesy ¢ 
appreciating your good taste and has bar 
ished from the apartment all other picture; 
so that you might enjoy your favorite may 
ter. The Japanese host may have a che; 
filled with prints; he seldom shows mot 
than one at a time. Whistler would ger 
erally show but one picture to a visitor, 04 
casionally two or three, but very rarel 
would he permit two to be seen at the sam 
time. These are extreme illustrations, 
will admit, but there is a lesson in thet 
for us. 

The living or reception room should pa 
homage to the good taste of the guest 
The family bedroom may be filled with ¢ 
many heirloom portraits as the Pitti Palac 
and no one will object. In any roon 
however, family portraits are best in th 
closet or drawer, unless the originals stoo 
for some trait of character which is wort 
emulation, or unless their portraits wei 
painted by masters. If we have love 
them we have done so because they wel 
worthy, and if they were true blue in life th 
contemplation of their likenesses may exa 
us—but not one unfamiliar with their live 

It may be well to consider at some lengt 
the question of suitable pictures for the li 
ing-room, for what is true of these pictur 
applies in a great measure to all pictures} 
the home. Few of us can afford origin 
works of art which are really satisfactor 
All of us can purchase photographs of tl 
best. A poor original is worthless, a goc 
reproduction of a masterpiece may be pric 
less in the formation of our own taste an 
character. To state that we do not ca) 
for a Rembrandt or a Corot is but anothy 
way of saying that these men speak in} 
grand or beautiful a manner that we cai 
not comprehend. Few people do enjc 
these fine things at first; no one unde 
stands them without long intimacy. Isol 
expected to grasp all the significance of 
Shakespearean play the first time he se 
it? We should allow pictures an oppo 
tunity to speak to us. Hang in the room 
really fine photograph and in time you W 
appreciate it; beside it the things of less 
worth will appear at their true value. F 
miliarity with cheap things breeds €o) 
tempt, association with fine things creat 
the cultivated taste. Our slogan should} 
a few fine reproductions of masterpieces, | 
nothing, shall appear on our walls. 

Some one may be tempted to infer fro 
what has been said thus far concerning pl 
tures that all houses may be well provid 
for pictorially if each owner is handed 
bundle of reproductions of fine art worl 
and told that these are worth having al 
that he may hang them in his home. Wh 
does it matter so long as the pictures @ 
good? Just here comes in the importa 
part of the furnishing of any house, 
personality of the owner. 

If the home maker is alive to fine propo 
tion and beautiful mass and line a pict 
of the ancient Greek monument to Lysict 
tes will be appropriate in the living-roor! 
Aneye that ‘“‘winces” at the false must fal, 
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MISTAKES AVOIDED 


In Buying Good 


Furniture 


{AAA 





( by following the helpful suggestions found in 
our instructive booklet, ‘‘ Furniture of Character.” 


i No advertisement can adequately tell the won- 
i drous story of the remarkable 


Berkey & Gay 


reproductions of Period and Colonial furniture for the bed- 
room, dining-room and library. This furniture charms 
by its solidity, grace and beauty because it is artistically 
designed, durably constructed and elegantly finished. The 
booklet will be sent for 16 cents in U.S. stamps 
to partly cover its cost. If not satisfactory, 
return it and stamps will be refunded. 

Our integrity of fifty years’ standing and our 
guarantee shopmark is your safeguard in buy- 
ing this furniture from the dealers. 


BERKEY & GAY FURNITURE CO. 
Please Address Dept. B2 





Shop Mark 


Estab. 1850 
Grand Kapids, Mich. 


AULLLLELZZLLLELLLLELLLL 


ANNANARAAAAANNNANAANARARAAAARA 


“The adaptability of the Birge papers is unsurpassed where 
refinement is the requisite.” 


Inquire of your decorator or write for booklet to 


M. H. BIRGE & SONS CO. 
Manufacturers of Decorative Wall Paper 
AT EITHER 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, BUFFALO, CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS 
OR LONDON, ENGLAND 
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DECORATIVE LEATHERS 


eS Se SD NO NN Ete 



















; 
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Charles R. Yandell & Co. 


Established 1871 

iF AVE on Exhibition a Varied and Choice Collection 

of 15th and 16th Century Leather Work; some in 
‘he form of Screens and Panels of Rare Workmanship and 
Quiet Richness. 
Also many Examples of Tooled Designs, Perfect Repro- 
duction of Wall Hangings, Chair and Divan Leather 
Coverings, as well as a Large Assortment of Leather 


Work Designed by Eminent Artists and Architects. 
| MICHAEL J. KILMARTIN, Manager 


\4 West Forty-fifth Street - |New York 








pecans woe : 
EF ge 2 WON ZE ANS JOIN y MUA 
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Sixteenth Century Carved Oak Chest 











M. JOHNSON-BROWN & CO. 


No. 17 WEST 3i1st ST., NEW YORK 


Importers of 


OBJECTS OF ART 


Early XVIII Century Sheffield, Plate 

Old English, French, Italian and 
Spanish Furniture 

Antique Jewelry and Rare Old Paintings 


Pewter and Brass 
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Vassar. 














Box 1543 





Spinettone 


to Be Sold 


the great authority on the his- 
tory and evolution of modern | 
musical instruments, is to be sold pri- 
vately, as a whole or as single specimens. 


It has been used to illustrate his 
lectures before musical congresses and | 
at many of our great universities, 1n- 


cluding Yale, Columbia, Harvard, 


It covers a period of almost four cen- 
turies and includes clavichords, harp- | 
sichords, clavicytheriums, spinets, etc., | 
allinplayablecondition,rendering music _ 
as the masters heard it. Many of them — 
were once in the possession of church 
dignitaries and renowned musicians. 


Merely as a collection of Antiques 
it would be of surpassing interest,— — 
rare and beautiful cabinet-work. 


For catalog and particulars address 


T. B. WILLSON, Sec’y | 





HE collection of keyed 
and bowed instruments 
of Mr. Morris Steinert, 








NEW HAVEN, CONN | 











NOAH'S ARK 


THE FAMOUS OLD 
ANTIQUE SHOP 
Of BRISTOL, PA. (Established 1870) 


Has opened a shop in New York where a most unusual] 
collection of 


Old Furniture, including fine old Hickory Chairs, 
Prints, Books, China and Pewter 


May be had at reasonable prices. 
No Reproductions. 


MRS. HALLAM, 7 East 33d St., NewYork 


The Wolfer Press 


haracteristic 
Cee 304-310 East 23d St. 


Individually for NEW YORK 


ou 
: ) Phone: 1147 Gramercy 








ARTISTS’ WANTS 


A SMALL HOUSE WANTED 


to rent; preferably with one or two studios, 
in a village or suburb of New York City. 
Low rent. Address ARTIST, 129 
N. Norwood Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


WANTED FOR RENT 


Artist’s Cottage or Bungalow with Studio, 
suitable for all year. Preferably seashore 
and two hours from New York. 


Box W, INTERNATIONAL STUDIO 
114 West 32d Street, New York 


WANTED-—Studio, centrally located in 
New York City. Will pay $20.00 to 
$25.00 a month. Please address Box T, 
The International Studio, 114 West 32d 
St., New York. 














keen delight in this little masterpiece 0 
Greek genius. The owner’s choice of sucl 
a subject for home decoration merely re 
veals his love for things of the nature. 

It is not for a moment intimated that on 
ought to surround himself with but on 
kind of pictures. He ought to have variety 
of course, but he ought not to take anythin; 
or everything offered for sale. His ow 
personal characteristic tastes should be con 
sulted. Itis his home that he is furnishing 
and the pictures should appeal to him 
The world has long since set the hall mar! 





PICTURE PROPERLY HUNG WITH TWO WIRE 


of excellence upon quantities of fine ar 
productions; let us be on the safe side anc 
if we are in doubt as to our own capatit 
for right selection, choose only from thes 
things. 

There are some pictures which frot 
their nature are out of place on our wall 
although they are accredited works ¢ 
famous artists. Such pictures are Descer 
from the Cross, The Death of St. Sebastian 
Preparing for the Tomb, etc. All these d 





BRICK SURROUNDINGS AGREE WITH TH 
TEXTURE OF THE CAST a 


7 


but depress the onlooker and take the 00 
cheer from life. They are as painful ast 
small boy’s composition on man: ‘Man 
a animal, his eyes is to get sand in, his @ 
is to have the earache in, his nose is to hal 
the snuffles in, his mouth to hatch teeth! 
he is divided to the middle and walks¢ 
the split end.” ~ 

Pictures which are the very opposite! 
this class, those which are funny, are Wor 
for soon they become as tiresome as anol 
told story ora much-repeated pun, and tt 
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HE REPRODUCTIONS OF 
THE MASTERPIECES 
OF SCULPTURE 


made by this company 
have received the com- 
mendation of the leading 
medium of America— 
The International Studio. 

The statues, busts and 
bas-reliefs which we 
make for schools, libra- 


ries and homes have a 





real educational and _ar- 
tistic value. Our bust of Abraham Lincoln 
by Rafaello Gironi is now ready in large 
and small sizes. 

We have prepared a catalog, giving a 
great variety of our subjects, which we shall 
be glad to send. 


Boston Sculpture Company 
MELROSE, MASS. 





“The Human Figure” 


By JOHN H. VANDERPOEL 


Is the clearest ex- 
position of figure- 
drawing ever at- 
tempted. The con- 
struction of every 
part of the human 
form is minutely de- 
scribed, and _illus- 
trated by 330 
sketches and 54 
full-page drawings. 
“‘ The Human Fig- 
ure” is indispen- 
sable to the com- 
mercial artist, the 
student, or any one 
desiring a_ better 
knowledge of pic- 








- tures than his untrained eye can afford. 


PRICE, $2.00 
Special Discount to Schools on Quantities of 25 or More 


The Inland Printer Company 


121 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 








FISH LANE, CLOVELLY 


Reproduced from pencil drawing 
by Sears Gallagher. Each print 
inspected and signed by the artist. 
Height, | 4 inches; width, 9 inches. 
Matted to 22x18 inches. Edition 
limited to 300 copies. Price $2.00 


FOSTER BROTHERS, 4 Park Square, Boston 
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Stamped in the lid of our 


RED CEDAR CHESTS 


guarantees a quality of Moth-Proof Cedar—a make 
and finish far superior to all others for the price. 
Each Chest is in its entirety a very interesting piece 
of work and is eloquent of the individuality of the 
craftsman who made it. 

In writing for booklets on styles and prices men- 
tion name and date of this publication, and free 
sample of our Genuine Moth-Proof Southern Red 
Cedar will be mailed you. 


COMPETE Yo, 


HiGHSPOLNT NG, 














Moth-Proof Cedar 


LINING FOR 


CLOSETS, BUREAUS, Etc. 


Shipped prepaid. Knocked down, easy to fit 
in place. Write for particulars and free sample 
Genuine Moth-Proof Southern Red Cedar. Give 
exact inside measurements. 


2A YH, 


HIGH POINT, N. C. Dep't D 
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Art Galleries 


Information concerning paintings and other objects of 
art, or the galleries from which they may be purchased, 


cheerfully furnished by this department on request. 


Ava dir ass 
Tue INTERNATIONAL STupiI0, 


ASRS PSU ReCeHeAgse LON: Ge Dein PeAR Reta Vie bap N ae la 
114 West Thirty-second Street, 


New York. 





Che Heinb Art Hletal Shop 


“Chings Not found Elsewhere” 





Copper frames 


With 


Sterling Silucr Applique 


also 


Vases, Candlesticks 


Library Sets 


Lamps and Sronees 


fro 


firs. Burton’s Studto 


for Particulars Write 


James Flint Warclay, Sir West Forticth Street, Mew Work 








C. KLACKNER 


Exhibition of Water Colors by Dutch Masters—Blommers, 
Neuhuys, Steelink, Offermans, etc. 


MEZZOTINTS 


in Color, by Jas. S. King, Charles Bird, etc., after Paintings 


by Old Masters. 


7 
20 


Limited in Edition 
WEST 28th STREET, NEW YORK 
OLD BOND STREET, LONDON 








For Moving, Cleaning, Insuring or Framing Pictures 
address the advertisers below: 










UDWORTH:. Established 1867 
for ‘el. 120 Columbus 

EST PACKING, MOVING and SHIPPING 
ot Paintings, Sculpture, Furniture, Bric- 
a-brac, etc. Only the best of experienced men 
employed at high wages. Vans especially built 
for moving fragile articles. Trusted agent for 
the Principal Art Institutions of America, artists 
and dealers. New York agent for out-of-town 
artists. Call, write or telephone, as you prefer. 


W.S. Budworth & Son,424W. 52d St. , New York 


LIVER’S PICTURE CLEANSER 


Removes dust, dirt, smoke, bloom, flyspecks, 
etc., from Oil Paintings without affecting the 
paint or varnish. Revives the colors and 
prevents drying out and cracking. Can be 
used by any one with perfect safety. Sent 
prepaid onreceipt of one dollar. ‘Prepared 
by the foremost firm of picture restorers in 
America. 


G..1T. @ F. W. OLIVER 
Fenway Studios Boston, Mass. 


Interesting booklet on the care and restoration 
of oil paintings sent upon request. 




















PAINTINGS INSURED 
AGAINST ALL RISK 
at 


Exhibitions, in Studios, 


Private Residences, and in Transit 


HERBERT M. SMITH 
95 William St. New York 


D.B.BUTLER @ CO. 


398 FOURTH AVE., N.Y. 





PICTURE FRAMES 
ART WORKS 


S. ARLENT-EDWARD’S PRINTS 





are entirely wanting in any uplifting im- 
pulse. It is by contemplating fine things 
that we grow to be more like them. The 
masterpiece is a masterpiece because the 
creator of it has given the subject more 
study and has expressed his thought more 
beautifully than we can ever hope to do, 
It is, therefore, our distinct privilege to ac- 
cept his proffered aid through his picture or 
cast or other work, to lift ourselves toward 
the special culture which years of struggle 
have enabled him to attain. All great art, 
music, poetry, painting, sculpture or archi- 
tecture is ennobling for this reason. 

Pictures may be made more effective or 
less so by their frames. ‘The purpose of a 
frame is to provide ‘‘a little space of si- 
lence” about the picture, that it may de- 
liver its message undisturbed by noisome 
surroundings. ‘The frame and the mat 
should never be of the same width; let one 
give way to the other. The color of the 
frame is dictated by the tone of the picture. 
A brown photograph may be appropriately 
inclosed in a brown frame which in value is 
lighter than the darkest parts of the print 
and darker than the lightest portions. A 
black and white print looks well in a gray 
frame. Water colors, etchings or other 
pictures of light values are pleasing when 
framed with white mats and narrow gold 
frames. Generally oil paintings appear 
best in frames of dull gilt, although where 
it is desired to increase the brilliancy of the 
color in the picture a black frame is effec- 
tive. 

Pictures should be hung with two verti- 
cal wires from screw eyes near the top of the 
frame, that the frame lines may remain 
horizontal and vertical and the picture flat, 
or very nearly so, against the wall. The 
lines of the wires thus agree in direction 
with the other vertical lines of the room, 
The old method of using one picture hook 
or nail and a red or green rope, which out- 
lined a triangle, is obviously bad. Always 
use fine wire for hanging, that it may be as 
little in evidence as possible. A space on 
the wall which has its major dimension 
horizontal should hold a picture which is 
wider than it is high, and a vertical wall 
space should hold a vertical picture. 

Hang pictures, as a rule, so that the cen- 
ter of the picture comes somewhere near 
the eye level, slightly above it rather than 
below; the room as a whole should present 
a unity in effect in this regard. Some- 
times, where the picture suggests a worship- 
ful attitude of mind, as a Madonna, or 
represents a height, as a mountain, it may. 
be hung above the eye level to add to its’ 
effectiveness. The wall should be consid-' 
ered as a complete composition, as truly as 
any single picture; the pictures should be) 
so arranged that the wall as a whole is bal-| 
anced, as the painter would say. This does) 
not mean that they need be monotonously 
strung along, but one group should balance 
another. Colored pictures should have an 
area to themselves. They ought not to be 
placed adjacent to photographs; they disa- 
gree in kind and form an inharmonious 
unit. 

Pictures which are light in value may be 
hung in strong light; those which are low- | 
toned are more agreeably placed on the 
dimly illuminated portions of the wall) 
Pictures with dark frames are out of place) 
against light walls, and vice versa. 

Casts are seen to advantage only wher) 
the play of light and shade upon them is al, 
its best. This usually requires a side light 
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“Old #lasters” 


(EXCLUSIVELY) 


LARGEST COLLECTION IN 
THER UNEREDES LATTES. OF 


Early Spanish Masters 
Early Italian Masters 


Dutch, Flemish, French and 
English Masters 


AL 


THE EHRICH GALLERIES 


Fifth Avenue and Fortieth Street 
NEW YORK 














FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO. 
4 EAST 39TH STREET, NEW YORK 


THE PRINT-COLLECTOR’S BULLETINS 
(FIFTEEN ISSUES) 

THE PRINT-COLLECTOR’S BULLETINS give illustrated, priced 
lists of etchings, by the great modern masters, which Messrs. 
Frederick Keppel & Co. can supply at the present time. 
These Bulletins measure 9144 x 614 inches, are fully illustrated, 
and are printed at The De Vinne Press, New York. Any Bul- 
letin will be sent postpaid to any address on receipt of five two- 
cent postage stamps, or the complete series, of sixteen Bulle- 
tins, upon receipt of one dollar. Send for List. 


FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO. 
4 EAST 39TH STREET, NEW YORK 











PAINTINGS 


AMERICAN ARTISTS 


Choice Examples Always on View 
ALSO 
SMALL BRONZES and 
VOLKMAR POTTERY 


WILLIAM MACBETH 


450 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 













BRAUN’S CARBON PRINTS 


Largest Collection in the 
World from Ancient and 
Modern Masterpieces of 
Painting, Architecture and 
Sculpture. 


—< 
“oon 








Catalogue of 800 Illustrations 50 Cents 


BRAUN, CLEMENT & CoO. 


256 Fifth Avenue, Near 29th Street, NEW YORK 








LONDON KYOTO 


YAMANAKA & CO. 


254 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


OSAKA BOSTON 


WORKS OF ART 
FROM THE FAR EAST 


Classified Exbibitions of Interesting Objects Are 
Held in Our New Galleries 
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For Information Concerning Home 


Art and Decorative Schemes 


the undersigned invite correspondence from those who are building or 


decorating and furnishing houses, apartments or even public buildings. 


References to books and literature, as well as practical suggestions and 


advice, will be sent free of charge from our advisory committee or from 


helpful sources. 


Address inquiries to 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY OF HOME ART AND DECORATION 
Office of Secretary, 114 West 32d Street, New York 








JAPANESE PRINTS 


About 1,500 carefully selected and chro- 
nologically arranged, illustrating the work 
of 26 Artists through nearly two centuries. 
Invaluable for student or collector. 


R. C. SMITH, 45 W. 34th St, N. Y. City 





mt AND THRUM RUGS 


Different from all other 
® rugs, made in colorings 
to match your decora- 
tions. Special styles to 
go with Mission or Fumed 
*; Oak Furniture. Wool 

| weft, seamless, heavy, re- 
—. versible and durable, All 

i sizes up to 12 feet wide 
| and any Jength. Sold by 
best shops in principal 
4 cities. If your dealer does 
ugs— not keep them, write 
4 Arnold, Constable & Co., 
| New York, for Color Line 


r ‘f ‘You as fhe 
_designing—_ | 











Lwe "ll oF and Price List. 


feat the het St ceeg THREAD & THRUM WORKSHOP 


Auburn, N.Y. 





to send for our Cat- 
alogue of Arts and 
Crafts Tools for 
LEATHER AND 
METAL WORK. 

Send to-day. We 
manufacture a com- 
24 plete line. Wholesale 
and Retail. 


“ Address 





The 
Room 701 





‘Phipps Power Building, Pittsburg, Pa. 





N. A. METZGER 


Manhattan Antique Store 
COLONIAL, CHIPPENDALE AND SHERATON 


FURNITURE 


Rare China & Historical Plates 
394 FOURTH AVENUE 











Craftsman House Plans 


‘Interiors and Exteriors. Ask how to get 
FREE Architect’s plans (worth 5% of build- 
ing cost) for Craftsman house. 
order. 


Designs to 
Expert advice on Woods, Fabrics, 


Metals, Furniture, Color Schemes, 
Als 

Kan 

we 


all appointments of a Craftsman 
Home. Address Desk No. 108, 
= WE 
cl, 


The Craftsman, 41 West 34th 
Street,’New York. 





R. Ederheimer’s 
PRN eG AB UNE 


No. 509 Fifth Ave., New York 


Rare Old Etchings and 
Engravings 


Masters of the 16th Century a Specialty 















Foam 


Sa 
AE SS 


Art of the Netherlands and Germany 


A new series of 500 subjects JUST PUBLISHED. 
1000 subjects on Italian Art Previously 
Published and 500 on Greek and Roman 
Sculpture (von Mach). Size, 54 x 8 
inches. 1 cent each, or 80 cents per 
hundred. 

Send 2 cent stamp for catalogue 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
16 Trinity Place, Boston, Mass, 











wy Ly 


oY, 


a (6 





a, be: 


Are you interested ? 


A, WY oO 


(ete —— 


pene ‘of Stencil No. 158— 4x7 in.—5Cc. prepaid 





THE LATEST FAD 


Among the Arts and Crafts is 


= ART STENCILING 





If so, send for our 16-page illustrated instruction book—mailed free—postage 5c. 


GEO. W. DAVIS & CO., of Rochester, N. Y., since 1888, 1256 State St. 








A STATUE WRONGLY PLACED BEFORE A 
WINDOW 


The worst conceivable place for a cast is in 
front of a window, where it appears ineyi- 
tably in silhouette. The texture of the plas- 
ter in the cast has nothing in common with 
laces, silks or polished woods, hence a cast 
should not be surrounded by such things. 








SAME VENUS PLACED SO THAT LIGHT 
REVEALS MODELING 
| 
A fine place for a large cast is against tht | 
brick of the chimney over the fireplace, pro | 
viding the light upon it is satisfactory) 
Casts intended for a frieze for a building | 
like the Parthenon frieze, should be place¢ 
high upon the walls, that they may be see! 
as the sculptor designed them to be seen. 
Finally a word may be said of the flower 
which form a part of table or shelf deco’ 
ration. Again, the American characteris} 
tic comes to view—we want a half-bushe) 
ornone. Let us listen to the Japanese} 
for the art of the florist in their countr) 
requires fourteen years of study befor 
proficiency is acquired. , 
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R.C. & N. M. VOSE 





High-Class Paintings 





Early English 


American 


Barbizon 


Boston, Mass. 
320 Boylston Street 


Modern Dutch 














to the Most Delightful Resort 
in the World. Climate Superb. 


e The GARDEN SPOT 
"| OF THE WORLD 


§| Less than two days from New York by 
the magnificent nineteen-knot twin- 
%/ screw ocean flyer s Prince George.” 
(Equipped with “‘wireless."”) The fast- 
est and most comfortable steamer to 
Bermuda. Sails every Thursday. First- 
pa class round trip fare, including state- 
~-| room, berth and meals, $40 and up. 
Handsome booklet and full particulars of 


| The Bermuda-Atlantic S.S. Co. 
3 21-24 State Street, New York 
























“Montross” Prints 


Photographs of Paintings by 


F. W. Benson 
T. W. Dewing 
Childe Hassam 
W. L. Lathrop 
W. L. Metcalf 
A. P. Ryder 
Alexander Schilling 
D. W. Tryon 
Edmund Tarbell 

J. Alden Weir 
Horatio Walker 


This illustration shows 
“Preparing 
for the 
In permanent nea aK St. Louis Museum of Matinee” 
From the Painting by EDMUND C. TARBELL 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF THIS PICTURE 


Unmounted. Size, 7x9. Sent postpaid on receipt of 75 cents 








Or order through your dealer 


Catalogue Sent on Request 


MONTROSS GALLERY 


S02 EE TH OAV.EN UE -93-) NEW -YORK 


























Medieval Architecture 


_Lts Origin and Development, with List of Monuments and Bibliographies 
By ARTHUR KINGSLEY PORTER 


HIS important work is now ready. It deals with the history of 
the origins of the Gothic architecture and its development in 
Normandy and the Ile de France. 





It is the aim of the present work to serve as an introduction not only to 


the buildings themselves but to the vast literature that has grown up 
| about them. 


The work will serve as no other in putting the reader, who has had little 
special training, in a position to share the delights of the connoisseur. 


The books are tall, handsome quartos, seven by ten and three-quarter inches. 


The type is of readable Scotch face. The paper, specially manufac- 
tured for the book, is chosen for its fine texture and good color, and is 
not coated. 


The illustrations, of hide there are nearly 300, have been made with 
the utmost care and are adequate. 


Z,000 pages. Two volumes. Boxed, net, $15.00 


Expressage extra. Elaborate circular on application. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 33 E. 17th St., New York 
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Information concerning building and interior 
decoration, and those who do the work, will be 
cheerfully furnished by this department on request. 


Address ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT 
Tue INTERNATIONAL STUDIO, 
114 West Thirty-second Street, New York 


Architecture 


AND 


Decoration 

















The Harry E. Goodhue Co. 
23+ Church - DHrereet - Cambridge - ftlass. | 








SMemorial anv Church Windows designed and 


VW . SE 
oS painter bp English Artiste tn accordance with aS 


the principles of the best period of Christian Art 














A PAINTING 


worth a frame is certainly 
deserving of good light. 


Let us send you information about our individual picture reflectors, made to 
give in the private house the same perfect lighting your paintings would receive 


in the best appointed art gallery. The use of our reflector on one painting has 
invariably led to orders for lighting other paintings. 


I. P. FRINK, 55! Pearl Street, New York 


EXAMPLES OF WORK 


Done at the ART INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL at Strassburg (Germany) 


Surface ornamentation, decorative painting, flower and other studies from nature; 








still life, modelling, iron work, furniture, keramics, poster and lithographs, etc. 
Title and notes in German 


Price $15.00 


129 plates, in black and white and tints. 


One volume, in portfolio, 13x18 inches. 


Catalogue will be sent on request 


BRUNO HESSLING CO., Ltd. 
64 East 12th Street ae 


b AG houses, different patterns to match furnishings. 
HARDWOOD «zrpets. Stocks carried in the leading cities. 


i OOR & ua [PLAIN OR ORNAMENTAL. THICK OR THIN 


Write for Book of Patterns 
THE INTERIOR HARDWOOD COMPANY 


METR’S. INDIANAPOLIS 
Art Material 


For circulars or information con- 
cerning art materials and sup- 


plies write to the ART MATE- 
RAC D oethe eivickeNele 
Tue INTERNATIONAL STUDIO, 
114 West 32d St., New York. 


New York, N. Y. 





Most economical, healthful and satisfactory—for old or new 
Outwear 








MISSES 
Whittredge & Barrows 


Interior Decoration 
Wall Papers, Materials, Furniture 
4 West 40th Street, New York City 


Schools 





: Write to th 
of Architecture iaieecon 


and Decoration: 4) studio, 
114 West 32d Street, New York, for information con- 
cerning them. 








ODERN DECORATIVE Akg 
M IN AUSTRIA 
BY A. S. LEVETUS 


A TRUE feeling for art and decoration | 
inborn in the Austrians. ‘Their natione 
art is sufficient proof of this. But th 
modern movement in decorative art owe 
its inception to outside influence—to Eng 
land; its development, however, come 
from the Austrians themselves. Even be 
fore Hofrat von Scala held that memorabl 
exhibition at the Austrian Museum durin 
Christmas, 1897, where he showed nothin 
but the best English furniture and house 
hold effects, Chippendale, Sheraton, Hey 
plewhite, and others, the young Austria 
artists had long felt that nothing but an uy 
heaval could bring their art out of th 








HALL STAND IN CHARACTERISTIC AUSTRI } 
STYLE i 


slough into which it had fallen. They!! 
become mere copyists of old and sense] } 
forms; they were young, and living ut 
progressive age they realized the neces! / 
to express that which they inwardly felt) 

But there were other factors besides 1 
exhibition which led to the upheaval. Jt 
about the same time a young archit) 
Adolf Loos, a Viennese who had travel 
much and lived in America and Engla| 
returned to his native city, and thro’ 
the medium of the Neue Freie Presse | 
pounded his views on men’s clothing, * 
nishing and decoration. The interest’ 
aroused helped to create a desire for be: 
style, and in the shop windows were } 
played articles which were more or 
echt-englisch. 








} 
’ 
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‘Have nothing in your houses that youdo not know to be useful or believe to be beautiful.”’--WiLL1aAmM Morris 


The National Society 


OF 


Home Art and Decoration 


OFFICERS 


WALTER A. JOHNSON, President 


Rate W. Carey, Secretary 


PENDLETON DUDLEY, Treasurer 


: The publishers of THE INTERNATIONAL STUDIO, 
nd various associated interests, have long felt the 
eed for a centralized organization actively work- 
ig to encourage simple beauty and usefulness in 
ye decoration of American homes. 

| The society has been organized to carry out this 
e. We will consider it an honor to enroll your 


ame as a charter member. 


Purposes 

The purposes of this society are as follows: 
1. To secure the adoption by building con- 
‘actors, architects and owners of better standards 
a and decoration in the average American 

mes—city, village and country. 

2. To urge the study of the principles of home 
rt, architecture and decoration in schools and edu- 
itional organizations. 
3. To take part in the exhibitions of architec- 
iral and arts and crafts societies, with a view to 
1e assembling of designs and examples bearing 
pon the subject. 

4, To conduct through the columns of THE IN- 
ERNATIONAL STUDIO a department of suggestions 
) readers and members of the society, and also to 


established 


irough which, by publication or personal replies, 


onduct an inquiry department, 


iformation bearing in any way upon the subject 


may be readily secured in so far as expert authori- 
ties and caretul consideration can supply it. 

5. [Lo keep members informed concerning pub- 
lications and exhibitions, through the columns of 
THE INTERNATIONAL Stupio and the bulletins and 
publications that the society may be called upon to 
issue. 

6. To cooperate with local clubs and associa- 
tions in supplying exhibitions, lectures, lantern 


slides, etc. 


Advisory Committee 
An advisory committee of eminent specialists 
will be elected and their services invited in their 
several capacities at future meetings, at which the 
laying out of a plan for the prosecution of the work 


will be begun. 


Membership 
Application for membership, together with check 
for $10.00, dues for charter members, covering two 
years, should be sent to the treasurer, Mr. Pendle- 


The 


membership, during the period, includes subscrip- 


ton Dudley, 34 Pine Street, New York. 


tion to [THE INTERNATIONAL STUDIO, and any 
other publications of the society, as well as tickets 
to one or more public meetings or exhibitions of the 


society during the year. 


lease send your own membership fee and names of your friends who will be interested. 
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SEPTIMUS 


WILLIAM J. LOCKE’S NEW NOVEL 






“4 more belovéd vagabond than ‘The Belovéd Vagabond.’ basen 
—New York Globe. 

““*Septimus,’ hair-brained inventor and as irresponsible as a 
child, has a marvelous faculty of making you laugh. Unusual 
dramatic value. Delightful.’”—Boston Herald. 

“<Septimus,’ for whom there should be a place among the im- 
mortals of fiction.” —New York World. 

“4 permanent addition to the lovable characters of fiction.” — 
Outlook. 

‘“*Septimus’ may be added to the sum of the achievement o! 
Mr. Locke. It marks him as the successor of Du Maurier and 
the heir, along w ith that other wise man, William De Morgan, of 
the mantle of Thackeray.”—New York Times. 

‘“The romance is so genuine, the humor so natural, the style so 
light, the touch so sure that ‘Septimus’ must be classed among 
the light novels of real distinction.’’—Chicago Record-Herald. 

“Tt appears to be Mr. Locke’s province to let light into the 
dark corners of life and show us the bright side of people and 
things.’’—Boston Transcript. ZB 


Note the following Spectal Offer 


The Works of W. J. LOCKE 


WE will send you one copy of ‘Septimus’ free upon receipt of check or money 
order for The Works of W. J. Locke, complete in 10 Volumes. Bound 


Red Half Morocco, $40.00 net. Boxed. 


in Green Cloth, $15.00. 


THE BELOVED 
VAGABOND 


THE MORALS OF 
MARCUS ORDEYNE 


AT THE GATE OF 
SAMARIA 


THE WHITE DOVE 
DERELICTS 


THE DEMAGOGUE AND 
LADY PHAYRE 


A’STUDY IN SHADOWS 
WHERE LOVE IS 
THE USURPER 
IDOLS 


“There is enough insight 
into human nature in Mr. 
Locke’s books to furnish forth 
a dozen commercial novel- 
ists.’ Providence Journal. 


SEPTIMUS 


Illustrations by James Montgomery Flagg. Cloth. 12mo. $1.50 


WILLIAM Lyon PHELPS, Professor of English Literature at Yale University, says : 

““* Septimus’ is to my mind the best book Mr. Locke has ever written, which means it is 
one of the most delightful novels published during the last ten years. . . . All 
the whimsical humor of his former stories, with a deep vein of purity and tenderness.” 

‘Septimus’ is not a book for prudes to read, although it is in no sense immodest. 
It grows in strength and depth toward the end, until it offers one of the most absorbing 
propositions presented in modern fiction.”’—Washington Star. 

“Locke at his best.” —Baltimore Sun. 

“One of those rare stories that attract us first of all in our lighter moods and then lay 
hold upon us with the force of a strong ideal.’”’—Argonaut. 

“Witty, original and gay as Sheridan.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“To your gallery of the immortally delightful you must now add ‘Septimus.’ 
Whatever else you don’t read, read ‘Septimus.’””—Town Topics. 

For Sale at all Bookstores, or by 


JOHN LANE COMPANY, 114 West 32d St., New York 





Naturally there was danger that the 
Austrians would again become mere 
copyists, but of another style. Luckily all 
fear soon passed away. Out of Professor 
Wagner’s school of architecture a number 
of young architects came, men of intel- 
ligence and capability, filled with a burning 
desire to show what they could do. They 
were conscious of their power, for, as in 
modern architecture so in modern decora- 
tive art, Otto Wagner was the leader. He 
filled his students with his enthusiasm, but 
he in no way sought to restrict them, and 
therein lies his greatness. Freedom of 
thought to all, based on a firm scientific 
foundation, might well be his motto. And 
long before there was any outward expres- 
sion of the new movement in Austria THE 
SrupIo was unostentatiously but surely 
doing its work there as in other countries 
besides England. As Herr Muthasius 
said in his lectures on the “‘ English Home,” 
given at the Austrian Museum not long 
ago, THE Stupio led the way to a new 
order of things by resolutely showing only 
that which was best. 

But a struggle followed, for it was not 
easy to change the order of things. There 
were fears that the Austrian style (si. 
would be lost. The authorities forgot thai 
the fine Biedermaier period had longs 
passed, giving way to commonplace imita 
tions, which they were only too anxious t 
preserve. 

Finally, in the spring of 1897, the “Se 
cession”’ was founded. It needed an up 
heaval to bring about a complete change 
but even at the first exhibition held b 
this society promise of a great future wa 
shown. The word ‘‘Secession” caugh 
fire; everything outré bore the title “seces 
sionistisch,” and as in painting and archi 
tecture there were true and false Klimt 
and Otto Wagners, so in the arts an 
crafts: there were true and false seces 
sionists. But what a world lay betwee 
the two! The stranger coming to Vienni 
who knew nothing of Josef Hoffmann, O 
brich, Koloman Moser, Plecnik, Leopol 
Bauer, Jan Kotéra, Adolf Bohm, Rolle 
Krauss and other secessionists in the ar 
and crafts, must have shrunk from “S 
cession” with a feeling of horror that in 
city famous for art such “unart”’ shou 
be found, and longed for those bronze 
leather goods, porcelain and other obje 
dart for which this historic city had lor 
been celebrated. ‘‘Secession”’ has su 

vived this, for it is no longer a bywor 
but one to which all honor is due. Ev 
the split has made little difference in this! 
spect. The “Secession” has done mc 
to bring about the modern development | 
the arts and crafts; it showed what oth 
nations were doing, and _ introduce 
among others, the Belgian, English a 
Scotch schools to Vienna. Oddly enous 
the two latter appealed most to men Ii| 
Hoffmann and Moser, for while Van (| 
Velde found footing in Germany, Ashl 
and the Mackintoshes were preferred | 
Austria, though Olbrich followed in | 
footsteps of the Belgians. Out of th 
foreign elements has arisen a true Austr 
style, which has gradually but surely | 
veloped during the last eight years. | 

The appointment in 1899 of Baron | 
lician Myrbach as Director of the I. 
Kunstgewerbe-Schule (Imperial Arts ¢? 
Crafts School) was a step in the right 
rection, for he had traveled much, and] 












lived and studied art in Paris. He wé 
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A. W. FABER 
a6) "CASTELL" Ge 


DRAWING PENCILS 


MADE IN 16 DEGREES, 6B TO 8H 
UNEQUALLED FOR PURITY, SMOOTHNESS AND DELICACY OF TONE 


| THE FINEST IN EXISTENCE 


Sold by all Stationers and Dealers in Artists’ Materials. Samples sent to all parties interested on receipt of 
10 cents in postage stamps. 


A.W. FABER, 47 Dickerson St., NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 





























BALTIMORE, MD. 


_ ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Established 1854 


F. WEBER @ CO. 


1125 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
_ Artists’ Materials, Draughtsmen’s 
and Engineers’ Supplies 


Sole Agents for the United States 
for the Celebrated 


‘“FABRIANO” 


Winsor § Dewton’s 


Artist’s Oil and Water Colors 
Are the World’s Standard 


Best Winton, “ British,’ Kensington and 
School of Art Canvas 


Prepared for Oil Painting. Made in Rough Roman and 
Smooth Surface. BRITISH LINEN, carefully selected and 
of fine quality, is used by WINSOR & NEWTON (Limited) 
in the production of their British Prepared Canvas. Sample 
book on application. 


31 Handbooks on the Fine Arts 


By Mail, 30c. each 








HAND-MADE Che ‘Winton’? White for Oil-Color Painting 
This White has been introduced to meet the demand for 
a really good quality of White Lead which can be obtained 
DRAWING = at a moderate price. 
——=s It is intended: 1—For the use of art students. 2—For 
PAPERS : MINRBELE gy! the sketches, rough studies, etc., by artists in general. 
ee 3—For decorative work on a large scale by artists and 





= 
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FOR PEN, PENCIL AND WATER-COLOR DRAWING 


Double tubes 
Half-pound tubes 


Winsor § Newton's Tilustration Boards 


For Water Color and General Black and White Work for 
reproductions. It is also recommended for Pencil and Crayon 


One-pound tubes 
Two-pound tubes 


Quality superior to any other Hand-made Paper 
on the market. Prices much lower. Sample 
book furnished on application. 


F. W. @ Co.’s Illustration Boards 


For Water-Color and general Black-and-White 
Work for Reproductions 


Work, Write for samples. 


Winsor & Newton, Limited 


298 Broadway, New York 


New catalogue vol. 325 of Artists’ Materials sent on request Send 3-Cent Stamp for Complete Catalog 


TOOLS FOR LEATHER WORK 


WE carry a full line of fine Imported Leather 
Workers’ Outfits, Separate Tools, Pyrog- 
raphy Outfits for Burning and Dyes for Coloring 
the Leather. 

Hand Book on Leather Work, by M. Charles, by mail, 35 cents 


Com plete Catalogue of Tvols mailed 
if you mention International Studio 


FF. W. DEVOE & C. T. RAYNOLDS CO. 


NEW YORE and CHICAGO 
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Art Materials 


Address 
THE 


ART 


Information or circulars concerning any kind of 
material, tools and implements, canvas, casts, etc., 
will be furnished, free of charge, on request. 
MPAs TERS eA aL, 
INTERNATIONAL STupI0o, 110-114 West Thirty-second Street, New York. 
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HIGGINS’ 


ARE THE FINEST AND BEST INKS AND ADHESIVES 


Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and ill-smelling inks and adhesives 
and adopt the Higgins’ Inks and Adhesives. 


you, they are so sweet, clean and well put up, and withal so efficient. 


At Dealers Generally 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 


271 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





DRAWING INKS 
ETERNAL WRITING INK 
ENGROSSING INK 
TAURINE MUC'LAGE 
PHOTO MOUNTER PASTE 
ORAWING BOARD PASTE 
LIQUID PaSTE 

OFFICE PaSTE 
VEGETABLE GLUE ETC,. 


They will be a revelation to 


Branches: 
Chicago, London 








RTISTS’ MATERIALS 
THE FRY ART CO. 


41443 WEST 251TH STREET, NEW YORK 


Carry a full line of Materials for 
Oil, Water Color and China 
Ther New 1909 


Catalogue will be sent on request 


Painting. 


1 if you will mention “The Inter- 
national Studio.” 








OUGA CELEBRATED FINE ART STUDIES 


Latest complete illustrated Catalogue, 30¢. New 
Flower, Fruit, Figure, Landscape and = Animal 
Studies---suitable for Oils and Water Colors. 
Discounts given in Catalogue. 
Only one and two cent stamps accepted. 





M. G. PRICE, 359 West 118th St., New York 





ART AND ECONOMY 


N 


Home Decoration 


Profusely Illustrated. $1.50 net 
Postage, | 5c. 


"THE author endeavors in this volume 

to assist the reader to solve some of 
the various problems of house furnishing, 
and to induce the home maker to think 
for herself as to what is to be avoided 
and what to be made use of. 


**An invaluable work by one of the fore- 
most interior decorators of the country.”’ 
—Louisville Evening Post. 


The Topics Treated Include : 


CHOOSING A COLOR SCHEME 

HOW TO TREAT WALLS SUCCESSFULLY 

BUYING CARPETS AND RUGS 

HOW TO STAIN FLOORS 

WHAT TO USE FOR PORTIERES 

CURTAINS IN COUNTRY HOUSE 

ARRANGING FLOWERS ARTISTICALLY 

NEEDLEWORK IN THE HANDS OF A 
CRAFTSMAN 

SHELVING, PICTURES, ETC. 

CASEMENT WINDOWS AND THEIR 
TREATMENT 

FIREPLACES 

WHAT TO AVOID IN THE HOME 


John Lane Company, New York 


ARTISTS’ 








WM. H. POWELL 


Fine Art Gallery, 983 Sixth Ave., New York 


MATERIALS 


New York Agent for LEFEBVRE-FOINET and 
EDOUARD of Paris, and BLOCKX’S HAND- 
GROUND, PERMANENT BELGIAN OIL COL- 
ORS and AMBER VARNISH, BEST IN THE 
WORLD, French Canvas and Brushes. 


Mail Orders Have Prompt Attention. 
Picture Framing a Specialty. 





SCHENK ART COMPANY 


= 


Recommends to Artists the fol- } 
lowing Books and Photographs: 
Art Studies of the Human Body, 

30 plates (photos) $12.00 
Draped Figures in Action, 36 
plates - . - - 14,00 
Poses of Children, 10 months to 
10 years, 32 plates (photos) 10,00 
The Human Frame, 18 plates 
(photos from nature) - 5.25 
Also single photos, pases of male, female 
and children. All CG. O. D. orders 
promptly delivered. 


New Address: 106 East 23d St., New York 


DRAWING PENCIL PERFECTION 


IN ELEVEN GRADES OF HARDNESS 








Send 16 cents for generous samples of 
Dixon’s American Graphite Artists’ Pencils 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 





SOLD DIRECT TO THE ARTIST 


ALGUMAR WATER COLORS 


BLtenD Like OiL. Does Not Run. 


Picture upright. No waiting for washes to dry. 
Full instructions free 


A. G. MARSHALL, Thousand Island Park, N.Y. 





ALETTE ART CO: of 


S56 East 234 St, NewYork 


The largest variet of paints 
and atennis ecruatis fispiayed 
over ovuf counters. 





LENOX, Incorporated 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. Makers of the celebrated 
Belleek China for Decorators. China Painters should ask their 
dealers tor our booklet. 


CHINA, COLORS AND FIRE. 
Proper Methods of Decorating and Firing China, by Walter 5. 
Lenox. If your dealer cannot supply you, send us a postal; 
the booklet is free. 





man of large ideas, conscious of the 
strength of his staff, which numbered many 
able men—Josef Hoffmann, Alfred Roller 
Koloman Moser, Arthur Strasser, Rudolf 
Edler von Larisch, and, later on, C. O 
Czescka—all young and earnest men 
great both as artists and teachers. Thei 
appointment marked a new era in Austriar 
decorative art. What this Kunstgewerbe. 
Schule has done for modern art in Austria 


| can already be seen, for every year it is 


sending forth a number of new men eage} 
to prove their ability. Some few manu 
facturers have helped, and all honor is due 
to them, but here again practically um. 
surmountable difficulties had to be con. 
tested. Many of these manufacturers ha¢ 
been accustomed to get designs for noth: 
ing; silver had been sold per weight, with 
no additional sum for the artistic design 
who could have thought that the work 6) 





AN EFFECTIVE CARD ROOM 


the artist would also have to be taken int 
account? Such things were practical 
unknown; why should the old régime b 
changed? ‘This struggle is still going on 
and is likely so to do; the public is a 
fault, for it desires cheap things, and ij 
the search for cheapness the artist is to 
often forgotten. 

But in spite of all this there is a generé 
desire on the part of the educated publi 
to employ the architect for the furnishin 
and arrangements of the home—thoug 
means do not always allow this. There ar 
several good men in Austria, men of man 
and varied talents, who have produce 
good work and helped to stimulate a 
tivity in art. Fortunately, too, there ai 
capable workmen, for in cabinet-makin; 
especially, Austria is tothe fore. The worl 
men have a true love of work, and deligl 
in the expression of the artist’s fancy, € 
pecially in fine intarsias, mosaics and oth 
inlaying. The finish is admirable, and 
is no wonder that such men easily find en 
ployment in foreign countries. 

But it is not always easy for artist ar 
workman to keep in touch with 01 
another, and it was with a desire to spi 
the bridge which necessarily exists, whe 
the artist makes designs for the man 
facturer and for various reasons is allow 
no further interest in them, that the Wien 
Werkstaette was founded last year, Wi 
Prof. J. Hoffmann and Prof. Kolomi 
Moser‘as artistic directors. It is not giv! 
to every man to see his ideals fulfilled, b 
these two professors are among the fe 
tunate few. They are both men of gre 
versatility and capable of achieving wh 
they have set before them as their tas 
Hence their success. Professor Ho 
mann’s great aim is to follow in the fo 
steps of Ruskin and William Morris, 
create a home of art in Vienna, and 
bring about a right feeling not only ' 
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Our new edition is ready. 
The only catalog published for 
Artists’ use. 








1st—Net prices which do away 


with high listings and corresponding discounts. 
Cc 


2d—-Illustrating special articles which artists want— 


“such as you buy in Paris.” 


Wooden Sketch Boxes (tin lined). 
Studio Easels, single or double screw-winding arrangement. 


3d—Painting Knives——all shapes and sizes. 





4th—Canvas 


heavy linen with a white surface, single primed, so as to give 


proper tooth—(listed as Rix canvas). 


5th—Colors (our specialty) Blockx, Foinet’s, Lefranc’s, Mussini’s, Winsor © 
Newton’s, Schoenfeld’s, Cambridge, and Devoe’s. 


6th—Thumb Boxes—new styles. 


7th—Catalog is free, send for it. 


ete oe ee eet LD RICE. CO. 


Mail Order Dept. 
169 West 57th Street, New York 


BPAGTORIES: 
136-138-140 Sullivan Street 
534-536-538 West 58th Street 


STORES : 
169 West 57th Street 
163 Columbus Avenue 


WHOLESALE OFFICES: 161 Columbus Avenue, New York 








Meet me at the COLLEGE INN, under the 


| Albany, New York’s Leading Rathskeller, a 
| place to eat, drink and be merry. Music. 
| 


ROBERT P. MURPHY, Proprietor 


Hotel Albany 


4lst Street and Broadway 
NEW YORK 


Handsomely Furnished 
New Throughout 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
In the Heart of the City 


300 BATH ROOMS 





Remodelled 


500 ROOMS 


European Plan. Cuisine Unexcelled 


Gentlemen’s Cafe, Ladies’ Restaurant and Moorish 
Rooms. Popular Prices 


Plenty of life—but Homelike 


mev0sPER DAY AND UP 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 








PENCIL 
POINTS 


You cannot buy the Koh-i-noor diamond but 
you can and should own and use the “Koh-i-noor” 
Pencil. It is as far above ordinary pencils as the 
Koh-i-noor is above other diamonds. The 


‘(OH 1-NOOR* 
has no equal for any purpose to which a pencil 
may be put. It has 


EVERY GOOD POINT AND EVERY POINT GOOD 


The leads, whether hard, medium or soft, are 
SO perfectly tempered and compressed that the 
points rarely break. Seventeen degrees, accu- 
rately tested. There are imitations. Get the genuine 


We O#H-/-NO OR x 
10 cents each, $1.00 a dozen. 
fet ao PN. AU SR TA 


SOLD AND USED EVERYWHERE 


L. & C. HARDTMUTH 


34 E. 23d Street NEW YORK 
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Pens for All Purposes 


Perhaps you’re an artist, or an engrosser, a book-keeper, a stu- 
dent, or just an ordinary ietter writer—there’s a 


SPENCERIAN 


STEEL PEN 


for you. Points are delicately adjusted and smoothly ground. A sam- 
ple card of 12 different patterns sent for 6 cents postage. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 Broadway, New York 


REMBRANDT 


OIL AND WATER COLORS 


The Colors of the Old Masters 


MANUFACTURED BY 


TALENS & SON 


IRVINGTON, N. J. - - - Apeldoorn, Holland 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND PRICE LIST 











TALENS & SON, 
IRVINGTON NS 


APELOOORN (mpiens) MUNICH icremenr) 








A. SARTORIUS & COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


ARTISTS’ COLORS AND MATERIALS 


China Colors in Powder 

(In vials or in bulk.) Vials and corks for dealers and teachers bottling china colors. 
China Colors in Tubes 

(Oil and Water Preparation.) f 
Artists’ Oil Colors, Artists’ Water Colors, Artists’ Moist Oleo Colors, Artists’ Fine Brush 


Write for A. Sartorius & Co.’s Catalogue containing many instructions how to mix and apply colors 


45 MURRAY STREET - - - NEW YORK 











AUGUSTUS SAINT=-GAUDENS 


All the sculptor’s important works reproduced in beautiful full-page plates. 
Limited edition. 4to. $5.00 net. Postage, 35 cents. 


THE-KISS* OF HELEN 
A novel by CHARLES !MARRIOTT. $1.50. 


“Lofty sincerity and courage, its regard for essential truth and disregard of 
conventional standards—a book singularly worth while.’—New York Times. 


BALTHASAR 


By ANATOLE FRANCE 
Latest Volume in Complete Limited Edition. $2.00 per vol. 


AERIAL WARFARE 
By R. P. HEARNE, with an Introduction by SIR HIRAM MAXIM 


The first systematic popular account of the progress made by the various 
countries of the world, with fifty-seven views of aeroplanes and airships in 
flight. 8vo. $2.50 net. Postage, 16 cents. 


LO ESE Osi 
CABIN MINE 


A Novel of the West by FREDERICK NIVEN. 


12mo. $1.50. 


GAR DENS OBE NG EA NID 
MIDLAND AND EASTERN COUNTIES 

Best Garden Book. Companion Volume to ‘‘Gardens of 

England, Southern and Western Counties.”” Limited edition. 


No reprint. 4/0. $3.00 net. 150 illustrations with 8 color 
plates, invaluable for designing gardens, etc. 


I2mo. 





JOHN LANE COMPANY, 114 West 32d St., New York 











the artist but for the craftsman wl 
breathes life into the artist’s work. Son 
of the young artists who are trained at t 
Kunstgewerbe-Schule are employed by tl 
Wiener Werkstaette; the seeds have be 
sown well, and from an artistic point | 
view great success has been achieved. 


QO} SHEFFIELD PLATE 


“Ts vHIs genuine Sheffie 

plate ?”’ asks the uninstructed buy 

of the merchant, and the answer can 

in the affirmative and be perfectly tru 

yet lend itself to deception, for the que 

tioner undoubtedly means to ask if t 

object under consideration is Old Sh 

field plate—hand-rolled copper plate 

made in the Eighteenth century, befe 
electroplating came into use. 

Both in England and America tons 
silver plated on copper are turned © 
every year, but the present process is 
different from the ancient one as that 
the printing-press from the artist’s bru: 
In America the average buyer understan 
by Sheffield plate one thing only, that 





Courtesy M. Johnson Brown & Co. 
OLD SHEFFIELD PLATE CANDLESTICK 


silver plated on copper, and does not qi 
tion the manner in which this is don 
which constitutes the difference betw 
what is on the one hand an object of 
and on the other a cheap piece of ordir 
merchandise. 

In this respect knowledge like be: 
‘is in the eye of the beholder,” fe 
takes many practical tests before one 
good judge of old plate from the eye al 
But, fortunately, there are some | 
infallible signs. 

First, there is the ‘‘turned-over ed 
a thin rim of silver lapped over the || 
and cut off, much as the crust of a p| 
cut from the lip of the dish, and the | 
‘the inlaid shield,” which can be dete | 
by blowing the breath upon the sw! 
of the plate, when it shows quite pla| 
Even this test is not always proof, |} 
ever, for in England to-day they are | 
king hundreds of pieces by electropla } 

As a matter of value the differenct| 
tween old and new Sheffield plate is 4! 
ten dollars to the inch, for a tray 1| 
within the month—cast in copper 
dipped in a bath of silver—represent) 
a small portion of the value of one | 
from an ingot of copper, whereup) 
thick sheet of silver has been welded. 


Charles Dana Gibson 
A. B. Frost 

Maxfield Parrish 

Will Bradley 

cS. Allen Gilbert 

XH. W. Kemble 

Louis Rhead 





are among the famous illustrators who have ex- 
pressed to us their appreciation of the excellence 
| Ww of Strathmore Drawing Papers and Boards. 
| “Strathmore” is a name that stands for all things 
desirable in Drawing Papers and Boards. Almost 
everybody who draws knows the qualities that 
“Strathmore” stands for, but if you have not yet 
put it to the test for yourself go to your dealer 
to-day and ask for a sample book of the Strath- 
more Drawing Papers and Boards or write us for 
a copy. You will find in this book some twenty 
different items for pen, pencil, brush, charcoal 
and crayon. ‘The samples are of a sufhcient size 
for testing. 
Use “Strathmore Quality” Cover Papers for 


Mounts Poster Drawing 
Folders Booklets, etc. 


A great variety of beautiful colors and 
textures make them adaptable fora large 
range of effects. They have strength and 


durability. Samples on request. 


MITTINEAGUE PAPER COMPANY 


Mittineague, Mass., U. S. A. 
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leading makes of foreign and American Aedes, Said 


La 


to us the other day: 


\ LIKE to drive at about twenty miles an hour over level roads, but I do like to give a little pressure on 
the accelerator at the bottom of a hill and have my silent motor pick up like a live thing—TI like to 
\ whirl up the hill with a world of power in use and a lot in reserve, passing a dozen cars—EVERY car 


NS on that hill. I like to see the fellows in the foreign cars stare at my big beautiful Six-Sixty and say as 


ee A Six=Sixty owner, who has owned and driven the 
\ 


I pass them, ‘‘Gad, that’s a powerful speed car! Did you see w hat make it was?” 


1 like to see other fellows’ chauffeurs gather round my car when I stop at a waysideinn. JI like to 
hear their expressions of admiration of each mechanical detail—I like to hear them say, “Oh! ‘That’sa 
Palmer-Singer Six—the best, fastest, snappiest and strongest Six made to-day without exception. That isa 


REAL AUTOMOBILE. It is good for over eighty miles an hour, although its guarantee reads sixty-five.” 
It fills me with a great contentment to KNOW that I am driving the best car that money can buy—to 


know that I can carry five passengers on a tour across the continent and break records on the way if I want 
to—to know that the Toy Tonneau body on my car is the last word in comfort and luxury—to know that no 
car I meet on the road is so fine, so classy, so beautiful as mine and that the other fellows in the other 
cars know it, too. It is a lot of ‘satisfaction to know that my car is a thoroughbred all through—thorough- 
bred in material and workmanship—the best there is, down to its smallest part. That’s why it costs me only 
\N about ten cents a thousand miles for repairs or replacements. 
\ Do you want a car. that will make you feel this way 
\ about it? Then write for a Six-Sixty catalog and 


LEARN what you can get for a little money. 


Metropolitan Distribu- 


A 





SS Palmer & Singer 

SN Mfg. Co. Se — tors the Simplex SX 
N 1620-22-24 Broadway _ se , Winner of International 24- \ 
New York f qe nas] MiG? 62 oy oe | hour race at Brighton Beach, SS 
1321 Michigan Avenue age " Den # Oct. 2d and 3d, and holder \ 
\ Chicago “ eat 7 pet _, of 16 new World’s Records. \ 
6 cH, 601H3P 43... ced ae coe ee ee $3,100 \ 

\ LXI Toy: lonnéeaut 20.) sees eee eee $3,300 Top Extra 


Write for Color Catalog I—It’s Free 
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JOHN LANE COMPANY 
: 10 “14 West Thirty Second Street 
*NEW YORK - 


S Monthly - 5O0cts. 2 
/. Yearly Subscription. $d Post paid 


t New York Post Office as second-ciass mu 4 





M. KNOEDLER @ Co. 





Representative Oil Paintings 
by Modern @ Old Masters 
Select Water-Color Drawings 
Choice Engravings @ Etchings ! 


NEW YORK: 355 FIFTH AVENUE 


LONDON: 15 OLD BOND STREET PARIS: 23 PLACE VENDOME 





SCOTT @ F OWLES Co. 


Dealers in High-Class 
PAINTINGS _ 


590 Fifth Avenue (Between 47th and 48th Sts.) New York 
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TIFFANY & Co. 


In view of advertisements in catalogues 
and newspapers, describing jewelry 


not manufactured by us as “Tiffany,” 
“Tiffany settings,” “Tiffany mount- 
ineowect@eawe desire t© call the atten- 
tion of the public ana the trade to the 
fact that we are strictly retailers and 
such use of our name is unwarranted, 
as our goods are only sold at our own 
establishments in New York, Paris 
and London 


Fifth Avenue & 37th Street New York 
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CRANES Correct Soctal Stationery 


Grane s 
inen Lawn 


In the New Paris Colorings 
Daybreak Pink, Willow Green and Orchid 


= pot HE demand tor something new in writing-papers 
LOL is constantly increasing. Sometimes it is for a 
particular finish; now it is for certain shades. 

Last fall the Paris colorings were pink and rose shades. 
These soon reached this country and became very popular, 
not only in dress goods and millinery, but also in writing- 
papers. ‘They are still much sought, and added to them for 
spring and summer are the Willow Green and Orchid shades. 

Crane’s Linen Lawn is now offered in these three new 
and beautiful shades—Daybreak Pink, Willow Green and 
Orchid. Ask your dealer to show them to you. Crane’s 


Linen Lawn isof the highest quality and always in perfect taste. 


HIGHLAND LINEN 


A dainty, stylish, fabric-finished writing-paper at a popular 
price. Crane’s Linen Lawn, in the new Parisian colorings, and 
Highland Linen can be had at any store where good stationery 
is sold. 


EATON, CRANE & PIKE COMPANY PLT TSEIECDYMaAsSs: 
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THE INTERNATIONAL STUDIO 


The International Studio 


IGNACIO ZULOAGA 


MLLE. BREVAL IN CARMEN 
See page xxviii 


ROBERT W. ALLAN, R.W.S. 


ROSEHEARTY 
See page 88 


ROBERT W. ALLAN, R.W.S. 


Yasaka Pacopa, Kyoro, JAPAN 
See page 07 


HENRY HOLIDAY 


THE Last SUPPER 
See page 107 


HENRY HOLIDAY 


A Stupy IN DRAPERY 
See page 113 


L. J. WOOD, R.I. 
ABBEVILLE, NORMANDY 
See page 144 


L. J. WOOD, R.I. 
ABBEVILLE, NORMANDY 
See page 145 


LUCIEN MONOD 


A LitHocraPH 
See page 155 
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ZULOAGA AT THE HISPANIC SOCIETY........ 


Seven Illustrations 


-By Christian Brinton 


ROBERT W. ALLAN’S RECENT PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS 
Twelve Illustrations. By T. Martin Wood 
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Thirteen Illustrations. 


.-By Alfred Drury, A.R.A.... 


THE DECORATIVE WORK OF MR. HENRY HOLIDAY................... 
Eight Illustrations. 


CHINESE PICTURES IN BERLIN.............. 


1 By-Jarno Jéssen ..2.498) 5). <5 
Nine Illustrations. 


ARCHITECTURAL GARDENING—IV. BI 1S sf, ident Ate Ne 
With Nine Illustrations after Designs by C. E. M ALLOWS and F. rh Grice GS. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY’S NINTH EXHIBITION................... 
Eight Illustrations. 


THE ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY’S ANNUAL EXHIBITION 


Five Illustrations. By A. Eddington.......... 134 


SPUDIO TALK (rom Our Own CoRRESPONDENTS) _.. 82.0225 52k ae te 


Thirty-three Illustrations. 
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THE LAY FIGURE: ON GREAT EXPECTATIONS: ..<...-................- 172 


A PLEA FOR THE OPEN FIREPLACE. NATIONAL SOCIETY OF HOME ART 
AND DECORATION. . e : ; 


Three Illustrations. 


..xlvii 


PORCELAIN MADE IN AMERICA 


Five Illustrations. 


AMONG: THE. SCHOOLS bites 00. f ae eies 2! 


Four Illustrations. 


By Arthur V. Rose....... xlix 


IN * THE GALLERIES... 2. ceeds we secre ce 


Seven Illustrations. 


..By Harold Bentley 


PORTRAITS AT THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM By Elisabeth Luther Cary .. 


Eight Illustrations, 
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Any additional information concerning art study and tuition, as well 
as circulars and advice, will be cheerfully furnished, free of charge, 
by this department. 


Address Schoot DeparTMENT, The Inter- 


national Studio, 110-114 W. 32d St., N. Y. 





SPECIAL SUMMER CLASSES 
















Painting Tours in Belgium, Holland, Italy and Spain. 


Spring class for 
3 Months 
April, May, June, at 


The Alexander Robinson School 


ESTABLISHED 1900 
Intended mainly for those taking up painting professionally 


Methods from the sketch to the completed work as applied to Landscape, Street Scenes, 
Markets, Costume Figures, Interiors, etc. 


Specialty: MODERN WATER COLOR in all its branches; Oil, Pastel, Black and 
White, Composition (a feature of the school) 


VENICE 


Summer Classes : 3 Months, July, August, September 


BELGIUM AND HOLLAND 


Mr. ROBINSON is a yearly Exhibitor in many important shows (Salon Paris, etc.). His pictures are in permanent 
collections—Museum Ixelles, Bruxelles, Moscow ; in many noted collections in America, England and France 


Member of The Ameriean Water-Color Society; New York Water-Color ‘Club; Société |Internationale Aqua- 
selistes, Paris; Société Internationale Arts and Lettres, Paris; Royal Belgian Society; “ Labour” Art 
Society, Brussels; Honorable Member Circle Artistique of Bruges and of Tournai. 

These are practical sketching-tours with minimum of cost, students deriving great benefit. 
should be immediately made for this season's classes (often received too late for accommodation). 

Information of the manager of THE INTERNATIONAL STUDIO, 110 West 32d St., New York. Entries to the 

Boston Bureau, 22 Aldworth St. European headquarters, care of the English Bank, P uges, Belgium. 





and Italian 
Lakes 


Application 









SEASON: 
JUNE Ist TO OCTOBER Ist, 1909 







Gans Godescnool ‘of Art 


114 West 32d Street 


For information apply to 
CHARLES W. HAWTHORNE 
Care of The International Studio 


NEW YORK. 








SUMMER ART CLASS IN FRANCE 


NEAR PARIS (ETAPLES) 
INSTRUCTOR, EUGENE PAUL ULLMAN! 


Route: FRANCE, GERMANY, HoLttanp and Betcium or FRANCE, SWITZERLAND and ITALY 





ART TOUR ic seeing and studying 


the Best Art of Europe, visiting France, BELcrum, HOLLAND, GERMANY, SWITZERLAND and ITALY 


Undr DOUGLAS JOHN CONNAH 


Membership of both parties limited. 


Rates from $375.00 





FRANK VAN VLEET TOMPKINS, Drrecror 





The Alpine, Broadway and Thirty-third St., New York 





ART CO LONY at Boothbay Harbor, on the 


COAST-OF-MAINE. 


Twelve Instructors. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET FREE 


Asa G. Randall, Providence, R. |. 








UMMER SCHOOL OF PAINTING 


VINEYARD HAVEN, MASS. 
(Island of Martha's Vineyard)’ 
CONDUCTED BY 


ARTHUR R. FREEDLANDER 
FIFTH SEASON—June 20-Sept. 20 


Outdoor Classes: Landscape, marine, figure— 
with three criticisms per week. Special course for 
students of Architecture: To develop facility in the 
handling of water color. 


For prospectus address 
A.R. FREEDLANDER, 80 West 40th St., N. Y. 





BYRDCLIFFE 





Metal work will be taught by Mr. Hazenplug of 
Hull House and Chicago University. 

There will be classes for children in nature study, 
gymnastics, dancing. 

Cottages can be rented for the summer. 

The boarding house will be open from July 1 to 
September 15. 

For further information apply to E. M. Walker, 
Byrdcliffe, Woodstock, Ulster County, N. Y. 








For further information on Summer Courses, 
see pages XLIX to LII Rear Section 
Editorial Pages of this issue 


MONG THESCHOOLS—PLANS 
JBN FOR THE SUMMER SEASON 


THE Summer School of the Art Acad- 
emy of Cincinnati will open on the rqth 
of June continuing to the 21st of Au- 
gust. The outdoor work will become a 
much more important feature this year 
under Miss Grace Young, who works 
freely both in oil and water colors. ‘There 
will be as usual classes working in the 
studio from cast and life. In addition 


there will be classes in modeling and in 
applied art, including metal work, ceramics 
and wood carving. The location of the 
academy in Eden Park, some three hundred 
feet above the city level, secures agreeable 
surroundings. 





HAND-BUILT POTTERY 
CHICAGO ART INSTITUTE SCHOOL 


THE interesting sketch reproduced from 
the work of one of the students of Miss 
Palmié’s class last year at Point Pleasant, 
N. J., gives a suggestion of the region and 
its resources for artistic treatment. Point 
Pleasant is located sixty miles south of 
New York City, on the Jersey coast, the 
excursion fare being $2.05 from New York 
and return. It has unusual advantages for 
the artist, it being similar in character in 
its picturesque beauty to the northern 
coast of France and Holland. The Manas- 
quan River, the ocean, sand dunes, cedars, 
pines, give a large variety of motives for 
sketching-material, as well as for pictures, 
to the student. 





SKETCH—MISS PALMIE’S SUMMER CIASS 
POINT PLEASANT, N. J. 


Amonc the Boyd Tours, which include 
in their number the Snell Art School, in 
Holland, elsewhere mentioned, are a num- 
ber of tours especially interesting to art 
students, such as the tour through Central 
Europe, including points in England, The 
Hague, Amsterdam, Cologne, Munich, 
Venice, Milan and Paris. 


A FIFTY-DAYS’ visit to Greece is ar 
ranged by the Bureau of University Travel 
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A Rare Collection of Pictures 


VERY art lover should own « set of ‘““‘Women of all Nations.” This 
magnificent de luxe work swarms with reproductions of rare and unusual 
photographs, taken in every part of the world. Every type of woman is de- 
scribed and pictured—from the savage Samoan maiden to the New York society 
belle. The two volumes—handsomely printed on the finest enameled paper— 
are a picture gallery of the world’s women. 
This is the only work of its kind in the history of literature. It is the 
work of famous scientists and anthropologists—and it describes woman in the 
light of history, science, religion, and social relations, 


WOMEN OF ALL NATIONS 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Prof. Otis T. Mason, of the Smithsonian Institution; Mr. W. W. Skeat, Mr. Archibald Colquhoun; Dr. Theodor 
Koch Grunberg, Berlin Museum of Volkerkunder; Mr. Shelford, late of Sarawak Museum; 
Miss A. Warner, Mr. W. Crook, B.A., and others. 












A Feast of Entertainment and Instruction, including 


The Origin of Woman, with the scientific theories of her evolution from Interesting Clothing Peculiarities in making the wearer beautiful in the 
the sexless ages. eyes of the opposite sex. 
The various ideas of Woman’s Beauty as judged by the standards of Folk Lore and Legends of Womankind, with stories of strange 
various races. rituals, beliefs concerning Widows, Spinsters, Magic, Witchcraft, 
Curious Forms of Courtship, strange engagement ceremonies, kissing etc. 
customs, marriage rites, etc. } New Light on Woman’s Social Position, with comparisons of her 
Conventionalities of Modesty the world over, showing many curious status in savage tribes under the harem system and in Western if 
ideas of feminine modesty. civilization. 


Special Introductory Offer 


“Women of All Nations” is in two volumes, large quarto size, ound in handsome half-leather _, 


binding. Among the illustrations is a series of plates in colors. 


2 OO D Remainder When You See the Books. A limited 
ry own edition of this superb art work has been allotted for 

American distribution. The price of the work is $12.00, but to introduce it to readers of % 
the International Studio we will send the two volumes, express prepaid, for $2.00 







Sets sent 









on approval 










These sets at $12.00 are an 





vg 














sent with your order. Keep the books for five days, and if you find them satisfactory, , unusual bargain for connoisseurs 
send the remaining $10.00. If not satisfactory, we will cheerfully refund your $2.00 Ray ota eae ir 

“ ¥ illustrating. e work Is no y 
upon return of the books. Order now, unique in the literary sense, but also 









as a beautiful example of the printing 





art. 
Send check, money order, or bank draft for 











$2.00 with your order, and the books wil] be for- 


CASSELL & COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1848 4 


43-45 East 19th Street - New York ,JF Mr 


warded for five days’ examination, to be returned if 





not satistactory, and money refunded. 
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SPECIAL SUMMER CLASSES—(Continued) 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF ART 


Drawing, Painting, Composition, Illustration, Etching 
Teaching Staff 
JOHN M. SWAN, R.A. FRANK BRANGWYN, A.R.A. 
WILLIAM NICHOLSON GEORGE W. LAMBERT 
NIELS M. LUND JOSEPH SIMPSON, R.B.A. 
Cc. P. TOWNSLEY EDITH HOPE 
HELEN R. WILSON 


SUMMER SCHOOL IN ITALY| 


Instructor FRANK BRANGWYN, A.R.A. 


SIX WEEKS IN ASSISI PICTUR- 
ESQUELY SITUATED IN THE MOUNT- 
AINS :: TWO AND ONE-HALF WEEKS 
IN VISITING THE PRINCIPAL ART 
CITIES OF ITALY :: INCLUSIVE COST 
FROM LONDON TO LONDON $200.90 


Send for illustrated prospectuses to the Manager of The Inter- 
national Studio, 110 West 32d St., New York, or for full informa- 
ion to C. P. Townsley, Director London School of Art, Stratford 
Studios, Stratford Road, Kensington, London, W. England. 





ENID YANDELL aa’ Sétioor 


SECOND SEASON 
Edgartown, Island of Martha’s Vineyard, Mass. 





MODELI 1G, DRAWING, WOOD CARVING, LIFE CLASS 
JUNE 15 TO SEPTEMBER I5 
FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS ADDRESS 
NATIONAL ARTS CLUB NEW YORK 


SUMMER ART CLASS IN HOLLAND 


HENRY B. SNELL, Instructor 
MAURICE C. BOYD, Director 





Six weeks’ sketching in Volendam, the quaint fish- 
ing village on the Zuyder Zee. Party sails June 30, 
on new “Pres. Grant” (18,000 tons). Price, 
$400.00. (72 days.) Other tours for discrimina- 


ting travelers. Itineraries ready. Address 


THE BOYD TOURS 
30 Clarendon Place, Bloomfield, N. J. 





Summer School at New Castle, N. H. 


Classes in Outdoor Sketching, Oil and Water Color, 
Pottery and other Handicrafts. 


From June 1 to September 15 


For further particulars address EDITH PENMAN, 
ELIZABETH HARDENBERGH. 


VAN DYCK STUDIOS, 939 Eighth Ave., Room 505 








CALIFORNIA 


The College of Fine Arts 


University of Southern California, is the 
leading Art School of the Western Coast. 
Modern, up to date, perfectly equipped, 
offering more advantages to the student 
than any school west of the Mississippi. 
All branches. Catalogue on request. 

W. L. JUDSON, Dean, Los Angeles, 


California. 








Los Angeles School of ° 
INC, EST. 1887 Artand Design 


Oldest, largest, best in So. Cal. Art students need 
to thoroughly investigate. Every branch under 
exhibitors in chief galleries. Illustrated cata- 


logue. 
L. E. G. MACLEOD, Director. 





Summer Outdoor Sketching Class 


Point Pleasant, New Jersey 
JUNE 15—OCTOBER 1, 1909 


Three Criticisms per week 
One Montnu, $10.00 


Outdoor Figure Painting a Specialty 
For further particulars address 


MISS R. PALMIE 


Room 406 1947 BROADWAY 


The Handicraft Guild 


of MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


SUMMER SESSION, June 15 to July 17, 1909 
ERNEST A. BATCHELDER, Director 


Assisted by well-known Craftsmen 





Courses in Design, Composition, Water Color, Pottery, 
Metal and Jewelry, Leather, Bookbinding, 
Wood-block Printing and Stenciling 
Address FLORENCE WALES, Secretary, 
Handicraft Guild, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





Summer School of Drawing 
and Painting 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO. 


COLOR 


E. A. WEBSTER 


Provincetown, Mass. 


Address 





SummerSchool oftheSouth 
KNOXVILLE,§ TENN. 


Eighth Session—June ,22 [to {July 30 


Twenty courses in Manual Training, 
Drawing, Arts and Crafts 
For official announcement address 
{[P. P. CLAXTON, Superintendent 





LYME SUMMER SCHOOL 


EIGHTH SEASON, June 15 to September 15 
-LUNDER PERSONAL INSTRUCTION AND{DIRECTION’OF!4 


MR. FRANK VINCENT DUMOND 
Three Criticisms Each Week 


For terms, etc., apply to Miss Martua L. Purpin, 
131 Stuyvesant Ave., Arlington, N. J. After June 1, 
Lyme, Conn. 








OHIO 


ART ACADEMY 


OF CINCINNATI 








Endowed. Complete Training in Art 
Scholarships 


Drawing, Painting, Modeling, Composition, 
Anatomy, ‘Wood Carving, Decorative 
Design applied to porcelain, enamels, etc. 


FRANK DUVENECK 
tL. H. MEAKIN 
c. J. BARNHORN 


WM. H. FRY 

HENRIETTA WILSON 

KATE R. MILLER 
ANNA RIIS 


41st Year—Sept. 28, 1908, to May 26, 1909—$25.00 
J. H. GEST, Director, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Trinity Place, Boston. Dr. H. H. Powers, 
president of the bureau, will lecture on 
Greek civilization, Michelangelo and 
Florence. There are two cruises, one sail- 
ing June 12 and the other June 206. 





NUREMBERG—-HENRY B. SNELL ART CLASS 


AN INTERESTING year book of the School 
of Applied Art, Battle Creek, Mich., con- 
tains a number of reproductions of stu- 
dents’ work with full information in regard 
to the course offered. The instructors are 
headed by Edward S. Philsworth. 


TuE School of the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston, is in its third term of the year, 
closing the end of May. In the depart- 
ment of drawing and painting the instruc- 
tion includes drawing from the cast, un- 
der Mr. William M. Paxton; from the nude 
model, under Mr. Philip L. Hale; paint- 
ing from the nude and draped models, un- 
der Mr. Edward C. Tarbell and Mr. Frank 
W. Benson. Composition is also taught 
in each of these classes. ‘The department 


of modeling, under Mr. Bela L. Pratt’s 
instruction, is open both to those who wish 
to devote themselves exclusively to this and 
to those students of drawing or painting 
who wish to practise in modeling as a 
means toward improving their ability to 
render the human figure. 





CHICAGO ART INSTITUTE 


BLACK LACE FAN, 
\ SCHOOL 


& 


THE summer course of Mr. Von Ry- 
dingsvard’s school of art wood carving 
opens at Brunswick, Me., after June 1st, 
His method of teaching holds the interes! 
of the pupil from the beginning by applying 
even the first lessons to useful objects 
which can be beautified by simple decora 
tion, instead of spending time in monot 
onous exercises which have no value be 
yond the practice afforded. Simple re 
peating patterns in flat work requiring ni 
modeling are used until the pupil has be. 
come accustomed to the handling of th 
tools. Then the Viking or Norse orna) 
ment is given. This style is extremel 
decorative and gives an interesting oppo), 
tunity for a beginning in modeling, as it: 
usually executed in very low relief. It als’ 
affords excellent practice in design, as th | 
broad sweeps of its interlacing curves sho 
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‘The Human Figure”’ 


By JOHN H. VANDERPOEL 





Is the clearest ex- 
position of figure- 
drawing ever at- 
tempted. The con- 
struction of every 
part of the human 
form is minutely de- 
scribed, and _illus- 
trated by 330 
sketches and 54 
full-page drawings. 
“The Human Fig- 
ure”’ is indispen- 
sable to the com- 








One of our Students at work in her home with 
mercial artist the the equipment furnished FREE with lessons 
’ 


student, or any one ° 
desing a beter’ ||| Lhe Best Art Instruction 
ptt hea ORO faire oh in DRAWING, PAINTING, GENERAL ILLUS- 
SEA hear ae ama TRATION and DECORATIVE DESIGNING for 


PRICE, $2.00 tl ; feted J b b 
Special Discount to Schools on Quantities of 25 or More all purposes 1s ottereé to students by the most 


The Inland Pnnter Company 


121 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 


celebrated artists in America. 


@ If not able to come to these masters, they can come 
to you. The models for the pupils of this school 





are reproduced with absolute realistic effect by the 
4 * marvelous new process of color photography. These 
F(OHS-N O OR MODELGRAPH studies are presented in the 
PENCILS MODELSCOPE and give a complete representation 
of perspective, solidity, atmosphere and color never 
For writing, drawing, copying or before attained or used by any other school. What the 
retouching. Superior quality. All phonograph has been to music the MODELSCOPE is 
to sight. Teaching drawing and painting in the home 

degrees of hardness. Long, per- 





is impossible by any other method. Write for partica- 
fect leads that never break and al- || {ats and prospectus. 


ways mark smoothly. @ Students’ work will receive personal and individual 
criticism % The lessons will be sent to their homes 


Often Imitated but Never Equalled || ty mai. 
. LARGE SALARIES 
i The “AO4/-NOOR" has been the 


; are paid to good artists. There is always a demand 
| world’s record-maker for many for good illustrations. This school has facilities to aid 


years. It represents perfection in students in disposing of their productions. 


pencil making. It costs 10 cts. BOOKLET FREE 


| ms dozen for $1. Is 5 Samah encil S QWe shall be glad to send our booklet containing 
| (OA NOOR” or only an imita- || reproductions in color by Mr. Chase, Mr. Christy and 
| tion? The genuine 1S others S* This sent free S* Write for it to-day. 


ade in Austria. e 
| eee The W. Martin Johnson 


Sold and used everywhere 


L. &C. HARDTMUTH, 34 E. 23d St, NewYok || 9 CHO OL OF ART 
9039 Metropolitan Life Building, New York 
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NEW YORK CITY 

















Kenyon Cox 
Edwin C. Taylor 


Thomas Fogarty 
Edward Dufner 


LIFE 
COMPOSITION 
MINIATURE 






Art Students’ League » New York | 


WINTER SEASON: Oct. 5, 1908, to May 29, 1909 
INSTRUCTORS 


Rhoda Holmes Nicholls 
Augustus Vincent Tack 
Frank Vincent DuMond 


ANTIQUE 


Circulars on Application to 


The Art Students’ 
' 215 West Fifty-Seventh Street 








George B. Bridgman 
Alice Beckington 
Charles Henry White 
James Earle Fraser 
William M. Chase 

F. Walter Taylor 


CLASSES 

MODELING 

ILLUSTRATION 
STILL LIFE 


ETCHING 
ANATOMY 
PORTRAIT 


Bork 


League of J2ew 
oe is New York, N. Y. 





The 


New York School of Art 


2237-2239 BROADWAY, cor. 80th St. 


WINTER TERM 
September 7th, 1908, to June Ist, 1909 


A school where individuality and originality of 
thought and expression are developed along thor- 
oughly artistic and practical lines. 


Daily Classes in Life, Portrait, Still Life, Ilus- 
tration, Composition, Design, Interior Decoration, 


Normal Art and the Crafts. 
Diplomas and Certificates 
For particulars address 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF ART 


THE MISSES MASON 


Design 

W ater-Color ‘Painting 
Decoration of ‘Porcelain 
48 EAST 26th STREET 
NEW YORK 


Classes 





L. VANCE-PHILLIPS 


VANCE-PHILLIPS MINERAL 


Portraits and COLORS Flesh Palette 


Figures in powder col- 

on Porcelain. ors. Complete 
Miniatures on Painting P al- 
Ivory. ~ ette. Ceramic 
Ceramic Sum- Materials. A 
mer School, KR studio card will 
Chautauqua, secure special 

New York. quotations. 


New York Studio, 647 Madison Avenue 





Mrs. 8S. EVANNAH PRICE 


Instruction in Design, China, Oil and Water Color 
Orders promptly executed. Designs for sale. 
China fired. 

STUDIO: 23 WEST 24th ST., NEW YORK 





School of Artistic Hand Weaving 


Mrs. ANNA ERNBERG 
_ Class instruction and private lessons, 
signs furnished. Orders solicited. 
NEW STUDIO: 188 STATE STREET 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Original de- 





HARRIETTE R. STRAFER 


Miniatures on Ivory 
From life or from old daguerreotypes 
Pastel portraits. Instruction 


230 WEST 59th STREET, NEW YORK 





Teachers College 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK 


&: Announces its publication of 


Training in Theory and Practice’ of 
[Teaching Art 
“By ARTHUR WESLEY DOW 
Twenty-one full-page plates 


Bound in boards 
$1.00, Postpaid) 


Pratt Institute Art School 


g BROOKLYN, NEW;YORK3 #3. 


Classes in Applied Design, Stained Glass, Interior, Decora- 
tion, Textile and Furniture Design, Jewelry,{Chasing, Enam- 
eling, Medal Work, Life, Portrait, Illustration, Composition, 
Modeling, Oil and Water Color Painting. §; Two-year’course 
in Architecture. Two-year courses in Normal ‘Art and 
Manual Training. 








30 Studios ; 35 Instructors; 21st Year 
WALTER SCOTT PERRY, Director 


ADELPHI COLLEGE 


Lafayette Ave., Clifton and St. James Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ART DEPARTMENT 


Six of the best equipped class-rooms in 
Greater New York. Antique, Still Life, Por- 
trait and Figure Classes. Work in all 
Mediums. Individual Instruction. 

Terms: $25.00 for 20 weeks—all day— 
commencing at any time in the season. 

Prof. J. B. WHITTAKER, Director 








THE VON RYDINGSVARD 
SCHOOL OF ART WOOD-CARVING 


At 9 East SEVENTEENTH STREET, NEW York Clty, 
will open for the WINTER season on January 1, 1909. 
Classes for ladies and gentlemen, which will be limited 
in size to eight, so that each pupil will receive sufficient 
personal attention to insure thorough practical instruc- 
tion. Mr. von Rydingsvard will accept orders for art 
wood-carvings in all styles, both original and copies 
of the antique. 


LEATHER 


Individual, practical instruction in Hand Tooled, 
Modeled Leather and Applied Design. BEAUMONT 
STUDIO, Monolith Building, 45 West 34th St., 
N. Y. City. MONT MADDEN, Instructor. 











at once any defect in construction. After 
this are given the Byzantine, the Roman, 
the Romanesque, the Gothic and the Ren- 
aissance ornament, offering successive 
steps in modeling and at the same time 
giving opportunity to become familiar with 
the different styles of historic ornament. 
The modern styles are also extensively 
studied and every effort is made to develop 
individuality and originality in design. 


THE enrollment of students in the De- 
partment of Fine and Applied Arts, Pratt 
Institute, reaches a total of over eight hun- 
dred for the year 1908-09. Of this num- 
ber 420 are day students taking regular 
courses of two to four years. In the train- 
ing-class for teachers there are 120 stu- 
dents pursuing the work of the normal 
art and manual training course. Owing 
to the great success of the course in jewelry, 
silversmithing and chasing additional fa- 
cilities will be provided in the coming 
year. This course is especially adapted 





PORRINGER, BY CH. JOHONNOT, PRATT 
INSTITUTE, BROOKLYN 


for young men who wish to make practical 
application of art work, graduates having 
readily obtained employment in New York 
and elsewhere. There are eighty-seven 
students enrolled in the day classes in 
architecture. The aim of this course is to 
prepare students for the position of assist- 
ant in an architect’s office, for drafting in 
a builder’s office or for construction work 
in an architect’s office. Graduates of this 
course are filling important positions. In 
the second year of the course students are 
given the option of one of two courses, one 
of them leading to architectural design and 
one to architectural construction. ‘The 
classes in decorative and applied design 
number seventy-three students. Of the 
second-year class eleven students were rep- 
resented at the recent exhibition of the 
Architectural League in New York City. 
The course insures a broad foundation of 
art culture and skill which will enable 
students to make practical use of their 
training in various branches of design, in- 





| 
JEWELRY—BY MR. JOHONNOT, PRATT © 
INSTITUTE, BROOKLYN 
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The MIGHTY VOLTAIRE 


EVERY ONE SHOULD KNOW VOLTAIRE, THE ALL-POWERFUL MONARCH 
OF THE WORLD’S GREAT WRITERS—who, for his BROAD UNTAMED 
FRANKNESS, was three times imprisoned in THE BASTILLE, 
one time for the entire year 















H® was exiled from his country, yet rose again and 
again on the crest of popular and fashionable 
favoritism and had the leaders of the Courts of France, 
England and Germany for devoted worshippers. 
VOLTAIRE was the foremost of Philosophers, the 


most eminent of Historians, the most brilliant of Wits, the 








most subtile of Satirists, a terror to tyranny, a champion of 






the suffering, a lovely and loving and amorous poet, a most 






perceptive traveler, a very Shakespeare in drama and, as a 
teller of stories, the drollest and the richest that the world 
has ever known. 







So numerous are his subjects, so many his styles, so 






sound his reasoning, so beautiful his fancy and so gay his 






humor that his writings are most instructive, intensely in- 






teresting and a pleasure for every mood of the human mind. 


VOLTAIRE’S works one and. all are - master- 


pleces. 








Vast, incomprehensive as is human life, every phasr 





: of the known and every speculation as to the unknown is 
VO eae AY I RE to be found in his wonderful writings. 
As a man of letters and master of style he is supreme. 
VOLTAIRE is commended by all authorities, many placing him above Shakespeare. He is so great, his writings 
so profound yet of such deep interest as to be above discussion. But it is an honor to introduce him and his works of 
everlasting value to the readers of The International Studio. 







Introducing Offer to The International Studio Readers 


43 DE LUXE VOLUMES, 13,034 PAGES, OVER 160 ILLUSTRATIONS, 45 HAND COL- 
ORED, LARGE PRINT, VOLUMES 8"x5%”, WEIGHT OF SET 175 POUNDS 


Hi’ swoi the only complete edition of WVOLTAIRE’S works in English containing the celebrated TOBIAS 
SMOLLETT’S notes taken from the famous Eighteenth-Century Translation, specially edited and revised, with 
a masterly critique and biography of VOLTAIRE by the Right Honorable JOHN MORLEY, Member of 
Parliament, we desire to acquaint readers of The International Studio with VOLTAIRE’S wonderful works. 
This edition is printed from new, large type, very readable, on a special antique-finished paper, illustrated 
from exquisite old French designs, which form in themselves a rare gallery of famous historical characiers. 
The work contains over 160 photogravure illustrations, 45 being colored by hand, forming a collection 













Ts. 
4-9 














of gems by the world’s most famous artists. These 43 De Luxe Volumes with Index are handsomely Wee 

and durably bound in Red English Buckram, the volumes are stamped upon the back in gold; with renee: 

gold tops and head bands, and each volume contains an //luminated Title Page. eS 

The regular price of the De Luxe edition is $172.00 and we offer 50 sets to The Interna- ieteapiee eos of 

tional Studio readers who first apply for about one-third the regular price and upon small Mee eee ee 

) monthly payments. This is the best opportunity to place in your library the complete works Boe pm Radme t 
) of VOLTAIRE that will ever be offered you. Sign and mail the coupon now. We pay all ish x Avena niger) 






7g 
at Sen ie Se 
_ or) 


delivery charges because we know you will appreciate VOL.TAIRE—his works and the 
special price and terms we offer to you just at this time. READ THE COU- 
PON CAREFULLY, SIGN AND MAIL SAME NOW. 


THE WERNER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 
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NEW YORK CITY—(Continued.) 





NEW YORK 


School of Applied Design 
FOR WOMEN 


New Building, 160-162 Lexington Avenue, 
Corner 30th Street 


ALPHONSE MUCHA 


In Advanced Design Course, also 


Life Class 
Silk and Wall-Paper Designing, An- 


tique and Costume Classes, Historic 
Ornament, Architecture. Headquar- 
ters for Women Students of Society of 
Beaux-Arts Architects. 


Apply to HELEN LOOMIS, Secretary 


Art School 


Awarded International Silver Medal at St. Louis, 1904 


Term: OCTOBER 1—JUNE 1 
For Beginners and Advanced Students 








Design, Modeling, Wood-Carving 
Cast and Life Drawing 
Water Color, Art Embroidery 
Evening Class in Costume Drawing 


SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER 
HELEN M. TURNER 
MARY BACON JONES 


Young Women’s Christian Association 
7 EAST FIFTEENTH ST., NEW YORK 
Office Hours: 9 A.M. to5 P.M. and 7to 9 P.M. 


Instructors 


MISS EMILY F. PEACOCK 
Maker of UNIQUEJEWELRY 


232’ EAST 27th: STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
A course of instruction given to a limited number of 
students. Terms on application. 


SARA WOOD-SAFFORD 


Design and the Decoration of Porcelain 
CLASSES 
STUDIO: 350 W. 23d St., New York 








Miss CAROLINE HOFMAN 
STUDIO: 120 WEST 16th STREET, NEW YORK 


Instruction in Design and in 
China Decoration 


Designing with the brush directly on Porcelain 








PENNSYLVANIA 
School of Industrial Art 


OF THE PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM 
BROAD AND PINE STS., PHILADELPHIA 


Thorough work under trained 
specialists in all branches 
of Fine and Industrial Art 


Special provision for classes in Illustration, Archi- 
tecture, Decorative Painting and Sculpture, Pottery, 
Metal Work, Industrial Design, Textile Design and 
Manufacture. 





L. W. MILLER, Principal 


MISSOURI 


SAINT LOUIS Students received now 


School and Museum of Fine Arts 


DRAWING, PAINTING, SCULPTURE, 
APPLIED ART 
Illustrated Handbook, with terms and information, free. 


Halsey C. Ives. LL.D., Director, St. Louis, Mo. 





THE INTERNATIONAL STUDIO 


NEW YORK STATE 


TROY SCHOOL 
of ARTS and CRAFTS 


Broadway 
TROY, NEW YORK 


Instruction in the Arts and Crafts under Trained 
Specialists. 

Cast Drawing, Drawing and Painting from Costume 
Models, Illustrations, Composition, Anatomy, Deco- 
rative Design, Oil, Water Color and Pastel, China 
Painting. 

Wood Carving, Leather Carving, Metal Work, 
Weaving, Modeling, Basket and Lace Making, Stencil- 
ing, Embroidery. 

Diplomas and Certificates. Send for Catalogue. 


EMILIE C. ADAMS, Director 


MISS EMILIE C. ADAMS 
MINIATURES 


Portraits and Figures on Porcelain and Ivory. Decora- 
tive Work in both Mineral Painting and Water Color. 
Studios: 745 Third Ave., Lansingburgh, N. Y., and 

Director of the Troy School of Arts and Crafts, 

Troy, N. Y 





Emma Willard School of Art 
TROY, NEW YORK 


September to June 


Instruction in Oil, Water Colors, Miniature and 
Mineral Painting, also in Drawing Design, History of 
Art, Theory and Practice of Teaching Art. Arts and 
Crafts Department. Wood Carving, Weaving, 
Metal Work, Bookbinding and Pottery. 

MISS EDITH VERY, Director. 
For circular address EmMA WILLARD SCHOOL OF ART. 


The SCHOOL of APPLIED 
and FINE ARTS 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Thorough Practical Instruction in the Theory 
and Practice of the Applied and Fine Arts 


Well-equipped shops and studios offering every facility 
for the study of Composition, Color, Illustration, 
Portraiture, Sculpture, Architecture, Decorative 
Design, Pottery (building, throwing, casting and press- 
ing, mold making, glazing and firing], Metal Working 
(copper and silver smithing, chasing, repoussé and jewel 
setting], Wood Carving, Etc. Instruction by trained 
experts. Diploma for Regular Three-Year Courses. 
Free Scholarships. Cash Prizes. 





of the Mechanics Institute 


Send for Illustrated Circular 








ILLINOIS 





The Art Institute 


of Chicago 
W.M. R. French, Director 
N. H. Carpenter, Secretary 


_ Study art under the most favorable conditions 
in this country—in the Art Institute with its art 


galleries, permanent collections, passing exhibi- 
tions, lecture courses, libraries, and constant asso- 
ciation with accomplished artists and teachers. 


Drawing, Painting, Illustrating, Normal In- 
struction, Sculpture, Decorative Design and 
Architecture. Students may enter at any time. No 
art student, East or West, ought to select his school 
until he has seen the fine illustrated catalogue of 
the Art Institute, mailed free on application. 

Be careful of the name, the Art Institute. 


RALPH HOLMES, Registrar 
Dept. P., Art Institute CHICAGO, ILL. 
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cluding the designing of furniture, stained 
glass, wall and floor coverings, draperies, 
book covers and interior decoration, 
There are 281 students in the evening 
classes. 

Although the department has over 
thirty studios and classrooms the demand 
for the courses is greatly in excess of the 
number that can be accommodated, many 
of the classes being filled sometime pre- 
vious to the opening session of the school 
year. 





STENCILING, EMBROIDERY AND BASKETRY, 
TROY SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 


THE Badger Summer School of Pottery, 
Madison, Wis., opens its third year, June 
28 to July 31 under the direction of 
Miss Elizabeth B. Mills. Miss Mills, 
maker of the Badger wares, is a practical 
potter, with a thorough training in the 
technical and scientific principles under- 
lying the art. She is a graduate of the 
University of Wisconsin and has studied 
the technology and practice of clay work- 
ing during several seasons both in the 
School of Pottery, at Alfred, New York, 
and the Department of Engineering of the 
Ohio State University, at Columbus, Ohio. 
Miss Agnes Bassett, who will conduct 
classes in design and modeling, is a grad- 
uate of the University of Wisconsin and 
also of the Decorative Design Department 
of the Art Institute of Chicago. 


A SUMMER art class in France will be 
conducted by Eugene Paul Ullman near 
Etaple, a charming old village situated two 
hours from Paris and about five hours from 
London, permitting frequent visits to 
either of these great art centers. Eugene 
Paul Ullman has achieved international 
recognition as one of America’s most inter- 
esting painters. He has lived in France 
for the past six years, is a member of the 
French National Society of Fine Arts, and 
has received many honors, both here and 
abroad, among them the Temple gold 
medal, awarded by the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts. A portrait of 
Wm. M. Chase, the artist’s former master, 
hangs in the Luxembourg Gallery, having 
been purchased by the French nation. Ip 
addition to Mr. Ullman’s class a tour has 
been arranged to visit the great galleries o! 
England, France, Belgium, Holland anc 
Italy, not only for art students, but for ar! 
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private, where originals are to-day. Large 8vo, cloth. 


PRICE 
‘202 reproductions, $1.80 


VOL. 
I. RAPHAEL, 


II. REMBRANDT, Paintings, 405 reproductions, 3.00 
Ill. TITIAN, 230 reproductions, 1.80 
IV. DUERER, 447 reproductions, 3.00 
V. RUBENS, 551 reproductions, 3.60 
VI. VELASQUEZ, 146 reproductions, 1.80 


THE INTERNATIONAL STUDIO 








THE OLD MASTERS COMPLETE 


LL the works of each master reproduced most faithfully and beautifully. (Listed, ‘showing Galleries, public and 


VOL. 
VII. MICHELANGELO 


VIII. REMBRANDT, Etchings, 402 reproductions, 


IX. SCHWIND, 
X. CORREGGIO, 
XI. DONATELLO, 
XII. UHDE, 
XIII. VAN DYCK, 





' PRICE 
; 166 reproductions, $1.80 
2.40 
4.50 
1.80 
2.40 
3.00 
4.50 


1265 reproductions, 
196 reproductions, 
277 reproductions, 
285 reproductions, 
534 reproductions, 


INTERNATIONAL STUDIO, January 1907: “The great merit of these books over many excellent publications 
heretofore available lies in the fact that they furnish not a mere selection of the master’s work, but a complete re- 





production of the entire series.”” The only complete series of the Masterpieces of the World’s Art at cost price. 
COSTUMES ALPHABETS ORNAMENT DECORATION 
All Epochs le elzendorfer s Allas The Famous Dolmetsch Decorative V orbilder 
and Countries 3 . ae aes ne Encyclopedia Vol. XIX 
; phabets o oreign lLan- 
476 Colored reproductions guages. 1,500 Colored Reproduc- Portfolio of Beautiful New 
shown on 119 Sumptuous 200 Initial Letters in Col- tions on 100 Plates. Show. Work, $5.00 
Plates. ors, etc. . ari: 
Pe 64, BooOsoncerme tere ing the “Haunt In Beal Modelli d’Arte Decorativa, 
oards, $8. Cloth, $9.00 of All Times and Countries. 2d year, $6.00 


SECOND SERIES: 141 


Plates of Recent American 


and European types. 
Cloth, $7.50 


Indispensable to Designers, 
Illustrators and Artists 


generally. 


Cloth, $9.00 The best work of the day 
Invaluable to Art beautifully rendered in color 
Workers plates, etc. 





RITTER & FLEBBE 





AN APPRECIATION 


FROM 


ALEXANDER ROBINSON 





I want you to know that 
the upbuilding of The Inter- 
national Studio has been the 
best single piece of business 
for my school during the year. 
You may reserve four times 
my usual space for the April 
Summer-School number. Wish- 
ing you continued success, 

Very truly yours, 


eed org 


Lom 


Correspondence Solicited 
FOREIGN ART BOOKS 





149A Tremont St., BOSTON 






































_ J. AD 
GENUINE 
London Carvin 


HAMMACHER SCHLEMMER & Co, 
SAND DEALERS 


FF 
a ¢ Tools. 
z 
le, 
= 
iF IMPORTER Week 
‘“dhepeenn ie CARVING TOOLS 
ey AY MODELLING TOOLS: _ : 





























CARVING 


TOOLS 


THE GENUINE S. J. ADDIS LONDON MAKE 
We are agents for this celebrated make of tools, 
which are recognized the world over as the best. 
SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE No. 2509s, ENTITLED 


“Wood Carvers’ Gools and Accessories” 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER @® CO. 
Hardware, Tools and Supplies 
NEW YORK, SINCE 1848 
4th Ave. @ 13th St. (Block South of Union Sq.) 
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MASSACHUSETTS 





Y WHY NOT BE AN ARTIST? 


Our graduates are filling High 
§ Salaried Positions. Good artists 


EARN $25 TO $100 PER WEEK 


and upwards, in easy, fascinating 
work. Our courses of Personal Home 
Instruction by correspondence are 
complete, practical. Eleven years’ 
successfulteaching. Expert instructors, 
Positions guaranteed competent work- 
ers. Write for Handsome Art Book, 
Free. 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART 
(FouNDED 1808) 

T23 Gallery Fine Arts 

BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


















BE AN ILLUSTRATOR—Learntodraw. We 
will teach you by mail how to draw for magazines 
and newspa- School of Illustration, Office 235, 
pers. Send 
for catalog. 


86 Wabash Ave, 
Chicego 











“LEARN JEWELERS’ ENGRAVING 


A high-salaried and easily learned trade, taught thoroughly 
by mail. We will teach the beginner better engraving than 
he can gain in years of rigid apprenticeship. We will also 
improve the skill of any engraver. Send for our catalog. 


The Engraving School 90 Wabash Ave, 
Dept. 235 Chicago, Ill. 





BOSTON 33p YEAR BEGINS SEPT, 28TH 


SCHOOL OF THE 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Instructors—E. C. TARBELL, F. W. BENSON, 
P. L. HALE, WM. M. PAXTON, Drawing and Paint- 
ing; B. L. PRATT, Modeling; P. L. HALE, Anatomy; 
A. K. CROSS, Perspective. Department of Design, 
C. HOWARD WALKER, Director. SCHOLARSHIPS 
—Paige and Cummings Foreign Scholarships, Helen 
Hamblen, Gardner, Blake and Ten Free Scholarships. 
Prizes in money awarded in each department. 


Forlcirculars and terms, address the Manager, 
ALICE F. BROOKS 











MINNESOTA 
St. Paul Institute School of Art 


INSTRUCTION in the ARTS and HANDICRAFTS 
4 Fifteenth Year. Send for Prospectus. 
D. EARLE BURCHELL, General Director, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


BACK NUMBERS 
Send Your Back Numbers 


to the Publishers for Binding 
in Permanent Volume Form. 
Cloth Binding, Uniform with Series. $1.00 


per volume. Four issues to each volume, 


BEST WORKMANSHIP 
MOST REASONABLE RATES 


JOHN LANE COMPANY 


110-114 West Thirty-second St., New York 






























Moth-Proof Cedar 


Wardrobes, Bureau Drawers, Etc., 
easy to fitin. Get particulars and sample. 


Linings for Closets, 
to order, shipped prepaid, knocked down, 


Dept. 
ORE TEI (CO, righ Point. N.C. 





Teachers and Designers Wanted 


to send for our Cat- 
alogue of Arts and 
Crafts Tools for 
LEATHER AND 
METAL WORK. 

Send to-day. We 
manufacture a com- 
plete line. Wholesale 
and Retail. 


Address 


The W. H. Porter Mfg. Co. 
Phipps Power Building, Pittsburg, Pa. 





701 


Room 





Buyers of Old Furniture, Pic- 
tures, Prints, China, Books, etc., 
should send post card for instruc- 
tions how to buy to EXPERT 
J. L. M., Box No. 2, Interna- 
tional Studio. 








Art of the Netherlands and Germany 


A new series‘fof 500 subjects JUST PUBLISHED. 
1000 subjects on Italian Art Previously 
Published and 500 on Greek and Roman 
Sculpture (von Mach). Size, 54 x 8 
inches. 1 cent each, or 80 cents per 
hundred. 


Send 2 cent stamp for catalogue 





BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


16 Trinity Place, - - 


The Wolfer Press 


Boston, Mass. 





(Cea 304-310 East 23d St. 
rinting 
Individually for NEW YORK 


Phone: 1147 Gramercy 


rie 





DRAWING PENCIL PERFECTION 


IN ELEVEN GRADES OF HARDNESS 
Send 16 cents for generous samples of 
Dixon’s American Graphite Artists’ Pencils 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 





ALETTE ART CO: of 
56 East 23d St, NewYork 


The largest varict of pai 

Y ink 
and pall od actually (splayed 
over ovuF counters, 


SOLD DIRECT TO THE ARTIST 


ALGUMAR WATER COLORS 


BLenpb Like OiLt. Does Not Run. 


Picture upright. No waiting for washes to dry. 
Full instructions free 


A. G. MARSHALL, Thousand Island Park, N.Y. 





LENOX, Incorporated 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. 
Belleek China for Decorators. 
dealers for our booklet. 


CHINA,LCOLORSSAND FIRE. 


Proper Methods of Decorating and Firing China, by Walter S. 
Lenox. If your dealer cannot supply you, send us a postal; 
the booklet is free. 


Makers of the celebrated 
China Painters should ask their 











lovers who desire to study the best art of 
Europe. This tour will be under the direc- 
tion of Douglas John Connah, who for 
many years has been prominent in art in- 
struction in America. Both class and tour 
will be under the management of Frank 
Van Vleet Tompkins. 


THE summer classes of the Los Angeles 
School of Art and Design, L. E. G. Mac- 
Leod, director, will be held during July, 
August and September. Every student of 
the school is entitled to membership in the 
Palette Club, meetings of which are held 
monthly. Sketches submitted on a given 
subject previously selected are criticized in 
the open club for the benefit of all mem- 
bers. Social and musical entertainments 
are a feature of these gatherings, as is also 
the formation of outdoor sketching parties 
among the students. Many ex-students 
now in important positions date the com- 
mencement of their careers from these 
Palette Club sketches. 


THE Chautauqua School of Ceramics, 
at Chautauqua, New York, will open July 
3 and continue for six weeks. ‘The de- 
partment will be in charge of Mrs. Vance- 
Phillips, who has made it, for fourteen 
years, an important ceramic art center for 
summer students. The large, well-ap- 
pointed studios have all the conveniences 
of the city, including supplies for the work 
and firing daily. The teachers are selected 
with care and arrangements are made for 
both private and class work. Further in- 
formation may be obtained from Mrs. 
Vance-Phillips, 647 Madison Avenue, New 
York. 


THE visitors of the Art School of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association of 
the City of New York, 7 East Fifteenth 
Street, are Bryson Burroughs, curator of 
paintings, Metropolitan Museum, Lock- 
wood de Forest, N. A., and Henry B. Snell, 
president of the New York Water Color 
Club. These names speak for its unique 
quality. 






| 
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TERRA-COTTA LANTERN, BY MISS BOSWORTH 
Y. W. C. A. ART SCHOOL, N. Y. 
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NOW READY 
Medieval Architecture 


Its Origin and Development, with List of 
Monuments and Bibliographies 


By ARTHUR KINGSLEY PORTER 


HIS important work is now ready. It deals with the history of the origins of 
the Gothic architecture and its development in Normandy and the Ile de France. 










It is the aim of the present work to serve as an introduction not only to the 
buildings themselves but to the vast literature that has grown up about them. 







The work will serve as no other in putting the reader, who has had little special 
training, in a position to share the delights of the connoisseur. 







The books are tall, handsome quartos, seven by ten and one-half inches. 






The type is of readable Scotch face. The paper, specially manufactured for the 


book, is chosen for its fine texture, good color, and is not coated. 






The illustrations, of which there are nearly 300, have been made with the utmost 
care and are adequate. 







I,000 pages. Size, 7x10. Two volumes. Boxed, net, $15.00 






Expressage extra. Elaborate circular on application. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 33 E. 17th St., New York 


CATALOG 


The only Catalog published for Artists’ 


use. Our new edition is ready. 


ist—NET LOW PRICES which do away with 


high listings and corresponding discounts. 


2d—Illustrating special articles which artists 
want— 
“such as you buy in Paris.” 
Wooden Sketch Boxes (tin lined). 
Studio Easels, single or double screw- 
winding arrangement. 
3d—PAINTING KNIVES-—all shapes and 
SIZES. 
4th-CANVAS— heavy linen with a white surface, single primed, so as to give proper 
tooth—(listed as Rix canvas). 
5th— COLORS (our specialty) Blockx, Foinet’s, Lefranc’s, Mussini’s, Winsor & 
Newton’s, Schoenfeld’s, Cambridge, and Devoe’s. 
6th— Thumb’ Boxes—new styles. 


7th—-Catalog is free ;_ send for it. 


E. H. & A. C. FRIEDRICHS CO. 


FACTORIES: Mail Order Dept. JSTORES : 
136-138-140 Sullivan Street 169 West 57th Street, New York my ih th pea 
Betas acy sn geet. 5 5th Street WHOLESALE OFFICES: 161 Columbus Avenue, New York UN Ne oe 
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Information or circulars concerning any kind of 


material, tools and implements, canvas, casts, etc., 


ial 
Art Materia S will be furnished, free of charge, on request. 


Ad duriecss APR Tay MOA TSE ROI SAG LCDS ER ba Aah aelVie bean bie 
Tue INTERNATIONAL STuDIO, 110-114 West Thirty-second Street, New York. 


REMBRANDT 


OIL AND WATER COLORS 


The Colors of the Old Masters 


Made in Holland, the country of Rembrandt 
MANUFACTURED BY 


TALENS & SON 


Branch at Irvington, N. J. APELDOORN, HOLLAND 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND PRICE LIST 


REMBRANDT- 





TALENS & SON, 


WAVINGTON Mo. 
APELOOORM (mss) MUNICH (creer) 








A. SARTORIUS & COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


ARTISTS’ COLORS AND MATERIALS 


China Colors in Powder 
(In vials or in bulk.) Vials and corks for dealers and teachers bottling china colors. 


China Colors in Tubes 
(Oil and Water Preparation.) 
Artists’ Oil Colors, Artists’ Water Colors, Artists’ Moist Oleo Colors, Artists’ Fine Brush 


Write for A. Sartorius & Co.’s Catalogue containing many instructions how to mix and apply colors 


45 MURRAY STREET - > - NEW YORK 


DRAWING INKS 
ETERNAL WRITING INK 
ENGROSSING INK 
TAURINE MUCILAGE 
PHOTO MOUNTER PASTE 
DRAWING BOARD PASTE 
LIQUID PASTE 

OFFICE PASTE 


HIGGINS’ 


ARE THE FINEST AND BEST INKS AND ADHESIVES 


Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and ill-smelling inks and adhesives 
and adopt the Higgins’ Inks and Adhesives. They will be a revelation to 
you, they are so sweet, clean and well put up, and withal so’ efficient. 


At Dealers Generally 
Branches: 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. «4; Br2"°h:3,., 


271 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


RTISTS’ MATERIALS 
THE FRY ART CO. 


41 &43 WEST 25rn STREET, NEW YORK 








WM. H. POWELL 


Fine Art Gallery, 983 Sixth Ave., New York 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


New York Agent for LEFEBVRE-FOINET and 
EDOUARD of Paris, and BLOCKX’S HAND- 
GROUND, PERMANENT BELGIAN OIL COL- 
ORS and AMBER VARNISH, BEST IN THE 
WORLD, French Canvas and Brushes. 


Mail Orders Have Prompt Attention. 
Picture Framing a Specialty. 


SCHENK ART COMPANY 


106 East 23d Street, New York 


Recommends to Artists 
Art Studies of the Human body, 
30 plates, 8 x 10, with 110 photos 
from nature, as Hands, Feet, 
Legs, etc. - - - - 
Draped Figures in Action, 36 
plates with 135 subjects from 
nature - - - - - 14.00 
Poses of Children, 10 months to : 
10 years, 32 plates with 78 photos 


Carry a full line of Materials for 


Oil, Water Color and China 


Painting. Ther New 1909 
Catalogue will be sent on request 
if you will mention “The Inter- 
national Studio.” 





$12.00 


OUGA CELEBRATED FINE ART STUDIES 


Latest eomplete illustrated Catalogue, 30e. New 


Flower, Fruit, Figure, Landscape and Animal from life 10.00 — 
Studies.--suitable for Oils and Water Colors, Mural Figure Decoration, 28 & 
Diseounts given in Catalogue. plates with 72 reproductions of i 


L. Schaettles works - 10,00 
Also single photos of male, female 
and children, size 8 x 10, 60 cents each 


Only one and two cent stamps accepted. 





M. G.5 PRICE, 359 West 118th St., New York 

















THE Charcoal Club School of Art, Bal- 
timore, holds a summer sketching-class at 
some convenient place in the country at the 
close of the school term, when the students 
are afforded special opportunity of study 
ing from nature. Prof. S. Edwin White- 
man has had charge of the school for the 
past twelve years, and under his guidance 
the classes have exhibited great improve- 
ment both in numbers and in the character 
and quality of the students’ work. The 
Charcoal Club School affords an oppor- 
tunity in Maryland for the student of art 
to study from the life model. 





ILLUSTRATION CLASS WORK 
TROY SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 


THE Beaumont School of Art, 45 West 
Thirty-fourth Street, New York City, gives 
individual instruction in hand tools, metals, 
leather and applied design. This course 
is conducted by Mont Madden. There is 
also a class in water color and in painted 
china conducted by Marie L. Billman. A 
complete line of tools, colors, designs, etc., 
is kept on hand. 





BROOCH BY MISS THOMPSON 
PRATT INSTITUTE 


THE Corcoran School of Art, Washing- 
ton, D. C., has for its faculty: Edmund 
Clarence Messer, principal; Richard Nor- 
ris Brooke, vice-president; James Henry 
Moser and Mathilde Mueden, some of 
whose work is familiar to readers of THE 
INTERNATIONAL STupDIO, and Dr. Frank 
Baker, lecturer on anatomy. ‘The session 
of the school continues until May 30. 
The school, planned on academic lines, 
aims to avoid academic pedantry, and 
seeks to keep its methods flexible, and its 
points of view vital and progressive. 
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JOHN LANE’ COMPANY 
114 West 32d Street 
New York 





CARLYLE 


THE LOVE LETTERS OF THOMAS CARLYLE AND JANE WELSH 


Edited by ALEXANDER CARLYLE, Nephew of Thomas Carlyle. With portraits. 2 vols. Cloth. S8vo. $8.00 


net. Express extra. 
Letters that passed between Thomas Carlyle and Jane Welsh from the time of their first meeting, in May, 1821, until their marriage. 
In addition to these hitherto unpublished Letters there are a score of poems written by Carlyle and Jane Welsh, and the other four articles 
(founded on these and on other hitherto unpublished Letters), entitled “Sartor Resartus,” ““ Margaret Gordon and Blumine,” “‘ Edward 
Irving and Jane Welsh,” and ‘‘ Catherine Aurora Kirkpatrick and Blumine.” The work is being translated into French, German and 


Italian. 
THE MAKING OF CARLYLE 


By R. S. Cratc. Cloth. 8vo. Illustrated. $4.00 net. Postage 20 cents. 
Containing an account of his Birth and Parentage, School Days, Marriage, First Visits to London and Paris, etc. 


“We have to congratulate Mr. Craig on the production of a sterling piece of Carlyle criticism. . . . There can be no question 
as to the value of his finely written and carefully considered examination of the hereditary, personal, literary and social factors in the 
making of the greatest moral and intellectual force in Nineteenth-century English literature.”,—Glasgow Herald. 


SHAKESPEARE 


THE SHAKESPEARE PROBLEM RESTATED 


By GEORGE GREENWOOD, M.P. Cloth. 8vo. $5.00 net. Postage 15 cents. 


Restates the arguments for the negative case, viz., that the Stratford player was not the real Shakespeare. No attempt is made to 
uphold the Baconian or any other theory of authorship. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE: Player, Playmaker and Poet 
A Reply to Mr. George Greenwood, M.P., author of “The Shakespeare Problem Restated.” 


By H. C. BEEcuHInG, D.Litt., Canon of Westminster. Cloth. r12mo. $1.00 net. Postage 1o cents. 


IN RE SHAKESPEARE: BEECHING VS. GREENWOOD 
Rejoinder on Behalf of the Defendant. 


By GEORGE GREENWOOD, M.P. Cloth. 12mo. $1.00 net. Postage Io cents. 
By WALTER JERROLD. Illustrated. Cloth. 8vo. $5.co net. Postage 20 cents. 


The writer has been able to draw upon much material which was not available to the writers of the “‘ Memorials,’ and to give a 
number of letters that have hitherto remained unpublished. 


GRIEG AND HIS MUSIC 


By H. T. Fincx. With Illustrations. Cloth. 8vo. $2.50 net. Postage 20 cents. 
Mr. Finck has made use of new valuable material, including all Mr. Grieg’s letters to the author and other friends, to which will be 
added an account of his death. List of Grieg’s works, the most complete ever printed. Extracts from the “Writings on Music and 


Musicians.” 
EDWARD A. MACDOWELL 


By LawrENcE Gitman. Author of “ Phases of Modern Music,” “Strauss’s Salome,” “The Music of To-morrow.” 
Profusely Illustrated. 12mo. $1.50 net. Postage 12 cents. 


LAURENCE HOPE 


SONGS FROM THE GARDEN OF KAMA 
Illustrated from Photographs by Mrs. Eardley Wilmot. Cloth. 4to. $3.0onet. Postage 15 cents. 


“ No one has so truly inter preted the Indian mind.’’—London Daily Chronicle. 
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TOOLS FOR LEATHER WORK 


WE carry a full line of fine Imported Leather 

Workers’ Outfits, Separate Tools, Pyrog- 
raphy Outfits for Burning and Dyes for Coloring 
the Leather. 


Hand Book on Leather Work, by M. Charles, by mail, 35 cents 


Com plete C atalogue of Tools matled 
if you mention International Studio 


Ee We DEVOE & C. T. RAYNOLDS CO. 


NEW YORK and CHICAGO 























BALTIMORE, MD. 
Established 1854 


F. WEBER @ CO. 


1125 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
Artists’ Materials, Draughtsmen’s 
and Engineers’ Supplies 


Sole Agents for the United States 
for the Celebrated 


‘‘“FABRIANO” 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Winsor § Newton's 


Artist’s Oil and Water Colors 
Are the World’s Standard 


Best Winton, “ British,’’ Kensington and 
School of Art Canvas 


Prepared for Oil Painting. Made in Rough Roman and 
Smooth Surface. BRITISH LINEN, carefully selected and 
of fine quality, is used by WINSOR & NEWTON (Limited) 
in the production of their British Prepared Canvas. Sample 
book on application. 


31 Handbooks on the Fine Arts 


By Mail, 30c. each 





Che ‘‘Winton’’ White for Oil-Zolor Painting 


HAND-MADE This White has been introduced to meet the demand for 
a really good quality of White Lead which can be obtained 

DRAWING at a moderate price. 
It is intended: 1—For the use of art students. 2—For 
PAPERS the sketches, rough studies, etc., by artists in general. 





3—For decorative work on a large scale by artists and 
craftsman 


Double tubes 
Half-pound tubes 


Winsor § Newton’s Tilustration Boards 


For Water Color and General Black and White Work for 
reproductions. It is also recommended for Pencil and Crayon 


FOR PEN, PENCIL AND WATER-COLOR DRAWING One-pound tubes 
Two-pound tubes 
Quality superior to any other Hand-made Paper 
on the market. Prices much lower. Sample 


book furnished on application. 





F. W. @ Co.’s Illustration Boards pe Oh geen sae 


For Water-Color and general Black-and-White 
Work for Reproductions 


New catalogue vol. 325 of Artists’ Materials sent on request 





Winsor § Newton, Limited 


298 Broadway, New York 
Send 3-Cent Stamp for Complete Catalog 











A. W. FABER 
Sete a CNS ae 


DRAWING PENCILS 


MADE IN 16 DEGREES, 6B TO 8H 
UNEQUALLED FOR PURITY, SMOOTHNESS AND DELICACY OF TONE 


THE FINEST 





| 


IN EXISTENCE 


Sold by all Stationers and Dealers in Artists’ Materials. 


Samples sent to all parties interested on receipt of 


10 cents in postage stamps. 


A.W. FABER, 47 Dickerson St., NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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BOOKLOVERS 


7,000 Pages Critical Comments—Glos- 


AO Color Plates saries—Two Sets of Notes— 

Arguments—Study Methods 

400 Text Cuts —Life of Shakespeare— 
40 Dainty Volumes Topical Index. 


Special De Luxe Sets at a Great Sacrifice 














F COURSE you’ve heard of the Booklovers Shakespeare. It has come to be pretty generally 

accepted as the best Shakespeare for general use. Well, we’ve a proposition to make to you. 

Awhile ago we bound a special edition in full leather for subscription sale. The binding is the 

result of a good bit of experiment. At last we got a leather that is attractive, durable and flexible. It’s 

a dark red, beautifully grained, with side and back stamps in full gold—is an artistic product in every 
way, and at the same time will stand no end of use. 

Now, on taking stock, we find that we have a few of these special sets left on hand. We propose 
to close them out to mail-order buyers through a limited number of announcements. We offer them at 
$38.00o—something of a cut, when you consider that the subscription price has been placed as high as 
$50.00. These are similar in every respect to the subscription sets—and they’re in absolutely perfect 
condition, too. It’s an opportunity, isn’t it P 


COMPLETE—CLEAR—CONVENIENT 


The Booklovers is an absolutely unabridged edition of Shakespeare. The notes are the most complete and 
valuable ever offered in an edition for general use. In extent of information the Booklovers is, in fact, a Shakes- 
pearean Encyclopedia. Of the 40 volumes, 37 contain each a play and all the notes that explain that play. 
The remaining three volumes are devoted to the ““Poems and Sonnets,” a “Life of Shakespeare’ and a 
“Topical Index.” These volumes in full leather are exactly the size of the cloth and half-leather volumes 
—7 x 5 inches—just the size for easy handling and for slipping into the pocket. There are in all 7,000 
pages, 40 full-page plates in colors and 400 reproductions of rare wood cuts. 







é 
s 


FREE FOR INSPECTION—YOURS FOR $1.00 SF Universiy 


Society, 
The entire set will be sent t id, f inspection, if you will fill out and New York: 
Cecnure Sey Wl e sent to you, carriage prepal 7 LOL your Inspec 10N, 1 you Wil out an oe) You may send, 


return promptly the coupon in the corner of this advertisement. We ask for no money now. 5 Prepaid, for my 


% 4 5 4 J . ‘ vy examination, a 

If, after careful examination of this set, you decide that you do not care to retain it, it may be wf Bes the special 
5 ° e . - deluxe Booklovers 

returned at our expense. If you are satisfied—and if you appreciate fine book making, we know cf —shakerpeare in full 


leather binding at 


you will be—you retain possession of the set and send us $1.00 only. The balance may be paid 2 your closing-out price of 
© 
2 


$35.00. If th book 
at the rate of $2.00 per month. Just a word more—there’s sure to be an eager response 44 rer oN ae ee ee 


to this offer on the part of intelligent book buyers. Don’t delay and you won’t be Gee Whe eee 
j j and $2.00 each month whens 
disappointed. after until full amount has 
been paid. Ifthey are not, 1 

shall notify you, 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, 44 E. 23d St., New York / so 
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WE INVITE our readers to share in the pleasure of our prosperity. 


The betterment in the magazine itself, and the increase in its business 


—several hundred per cent.—is, we feel, noteworthy. 


Some of our readers will no doubt be glad to introduce the magazine to friends, who will 
appreciate both the magazine and the thought, as readers themselves would under similar circum- 


stances. 


Others who see this number of the magazine will want to try other numbers. 


For 


One Dottar we will send, postpaid, the three issues of May, June and July to any new readers. 
It will be the most inspiring of magazines during the vacation season. 


Many New Advertisers Are Seeking 


the attention of our readers and we invite the attention of our readers 


to them. 
M. Knoedler & Co.......---- Paintings 
Wiffany:& Covess nee eee Jewelry 
Eaton, Crane & Pike....-.---- Stationery 
The Starr Piano Co......-.---- Pianos 
The John Church Co......--- Pianos 
Spencer Trask & Co.....---- Bankers 
James McCreery & Co....-.-- House Decoration 
Chas. R. Yandell & Co...-.--- Decorative Leathers 
BER Thielers2)...0s5 25 sorea Steins 
Dodd, Mead & Co......----- Publishers of Books 
The Werner Company...-.----- Publishers of Books 
The Gates Potteries. -.--.----- Teco Pottery 
Munson- Whitaker Co. ..----- Forestry Experts 
William Clausen. ......-..---- Picture Frames 
William C. Hafner -...--.--- Miniatures 
B. Frank Puffer.......-.----- Daguerreotypes 
Ex Libris Studio.....--.------ Bookplates 
Berkey & Gay Co.....--.---- Period Furniture 
M. H. Birge & Sons Co...-..- Wall Coverings 
M. Johnson-Brown & Co...--.- Antique Art 
Mrs. Hallam ...... %..-<-««- Antique Shop 
The Wolfer Press... -—->-4 52 Printing 
Boston Sculpture Co...-..---- Art Casts 
The Inland Printer Co.....-- Books 
Foster Brothers.-..-..------- Mirrors and Frames 
Cedarsafe Co.2 J.5-o eae ee Cedar Chests 
GC. Klackner: ; ... 52 2-2%< s.---5 Mezzotints 
Heintz Art Metal Shop.-..--- Craft Metals 
W.S. Budworth & Son...--.--- Packing and Shipping 
G.T.& F. W. Oliver....-.---- Picture Cleaner 
Herbert M. Smith....-.-..--.-- Insurance 
D: B. Butler & Co.-. .. 15-32 Frames 
The Ehrich Galleries. ...-.--- Old Masters 
The University Society. .-.---- Subscription Books 
SCHOOLS 
Alexander Robinson.......-- Sketching in Algiers 
London School of Art...--.-- Painting, etc. 
Boyd Art Class.> ~~. -:-=-5.4- Sketching in Holland 
Arthur R. Freedlander..-...-. Summer Classes 
Frank V. V. Tompkins.......- Sketching Classes in 
France 

Los Angeles College of Fine 

Artes coset eee All Branches 
Los Angeles School of Art and 

Design: so-so nena Painting and Design 
New York School of Art..-... Art and Decoration 
W. Martin Johnson School of 

Art ictezs 5s dip deisita ae Art and Decoration 
Art Students’ League.....-..-.. Painting 
New York School of Applied 

Design for Women..-...-. Design 
Von Rydingsvard School of 

Wood) @arving=-.0-- 02 Wood Carving 
Clinton: Peters 2-0. 2322 =e se Painting 
Yow. Gy AY School 222s2-—- Design and Costume 
Rosalie Palmie.............- Sketching 


Readers who prefer are invited to write to us for catalogues and information, which will be supplied by us without charge. 


Pierce, Butler & Pierce Co. -.- Heaters 
Morgan Co.2: 2-0 -aneetcee Doors 
The Gorham Mfg. Co....-- ---- Silversmiths 
Lenox Incorporated.....--.--- Porcelain 
The Palmer-Singer Co..-.-..-- Automobiles 
Mittineague Paper Co..--.---- Board and Papers 
L. Haberstroh & Son..-....--- Interior Decoration 
Ts Be Willeon'..292 228 senso 2 Musical Antiques 
Frederick Keppel & Co....-.-- Etchings 
William Macbeth.....-...---- American Paintings 
Yamanaka & Co.2sss---2-. >" Japanese Prints 
R., Ce-Smith®- 25 ese ae. Japanese Prints 
Thread & Thrum Workshop. . -Rug Weaving, 
The! Craftsman’-2¢ 5-2) -- House Plans 
R. Ederheimer:2--2--=-5----= Old Prints 
IN. Ac... Metzger: one) sees Antiques 
Geo. W. Davis & Co....-....- Stencils, Materials 
Bureau of University Travel. .-.European Prints 
RG) & N. M. Vose=s-- =. 25 Paintings 
Bermuda-Atlantic Co...-.-.-- Transportation 
Montross Gallery ...-..------ American Paintings 
The Baker & Taylor Co....-.- Publishers of Books 
The Harry C. Goodhue Co. ..Cathedral Windows 
C. W. Kraushaar.....-...-.-- Paintings 
Cassell) & Coico once ee Publishers of Books 
Wm. Dixon (Inc.)....-.-.---- Tools 
1B. Brink 222-2 Se eee Lighting 
Bruno Hessling..-......-.---- Architectural Pub’r 
The Interior Hardwood Co..-Hardwood Floors 
Whittredge & Barrows...-.-- House Decoration 
Aa W. Paberac 2202: Gas s5e Drawing Pencils 
Fe Weber! & Co. 2.2-Ga-2 ace Art Materials 
Winsor & Newton...-..------ Artists’ Paints 
Chas. M. Higgins & Co.....-. Inks 

SCHOOLS 
Pratt Institute Art School. ..- - All Branches 
Adelphi College....--..-.--- Painting & Sculpture 
Mrs. S. Evannah Price.....- - China Decoration 
Miss Caroline Hofman .....-. Porcelain 


St. Paul Inst. School of Art ...Arts and Handicrafts 
School of Industrial Art of the 
Pennsylvania Museum. ... Architecture, Art and 
Crafts 
Art Academy of Cincinnati-.- Painting, Decoration 
St. Louis School and Museum 


of Kine! Artes. sone caeee Arts and Crafts 
School of Applied Art, Battle 
Greek, “Michi: .s5- 526.222 Correspondence 


School of Illustration, Chicago. Correspondence 
Engraving School, Chicago. . .. Jewelry 


AS: Ge Randallteass ste = The Maine Coast 

Byrdcliffevesns. seen -easeepe ne Art Colony 

Misses Penman & HardenberghPottery 

EAS Websters. 2252-0 s- soe Drawing in Color 

Frank Vincent DuMond...-.-- Painting in Old Lyme 

Summer School of the South. . Manual ee and 
rafts 


Here are their names and what they offer: 


Steinway & Sonsy-.--------- Pianos _ 
Pierce Arrow Motor Car Co... Automobiles 


Kranich & Bach-2=..--:----- Pianos 
E. L: Rowe & Son-s-2----- = Hammocks 
Lunti\Moss' Co... -22 4 <2 aaa Pneumatic Tanks 
Martinique Hotel......: .---.-New York 
Edison Portland Cement Co.-.-Cement 
AS: Boyle Co22- eee Floor Wax 
The Erkins Studios-........-- Garden Furniture 

. W. Devoe & C. T. Ray- 

nolds Cos:k..c.- ns see Paints 

The Fry Art Go.es-- eee ee China Burning Mat’! 
M....Gé Pric@é: sa: set pe ene Art Studies 
Wm, Hz Powells22-22--0--e Art Store 
Schenk Art Col... .5-3-- eee Photographic Studies 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co.-...-. Pencils 
A. G. Marshall -.- 2222252 2. =- Water-Color Paint 
Palette Art Cost eete eee Art Store 
E. H. & A. C. Friedrichs Co. - Artists’ Materials 
Hotel’Albany. =< 2522 50-222=55 New York 
Li & GC. Hardtmuth>.-----e- Pencils 
Spencerian Pen Co.....-....-- Pens 
Talens & Son. -.02- 252-8" 25> Dutch Paints 
A. Sartorius & Co7.---2-es-- Artists’ Materials 
M. J: Whitalle: 22.2 ee see Carpets 


Allen- Higgins Wall Paper Co. Wall Coverings 
Hartford Fire Insurance Co... Fire Insurance 


Benson and Hedges.....-.--.. Cigars 

Ritter & Flebbe:----2-s ae Art Publishers 

Frederick Stokes Co....-...-.-- Publishers of Books 

Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co.Tools 

Arthur Tooth & Sons-....-.-- Paintings 

Underwood Typewriter Co...-Typewriters 

E:. Ly Perrara-« 222202". 426 Egyptian Antiques 
SCHOOLS 

C. W. Hawthorne.........-- Cape Cod Class 

Mont Madden?--.---0 eee Leather Work 

Mrs. L. Vance- Phillips. .-..-.- China Decoration 

Teachers College.-...--..---- All Branches 

Misses Mason......-..-.---- Porcelain and Design 

Emily F. Peacock. ....-..-..-. Jewelry 

Sara Wood-Safford.-...-....-- Porcelain Decoration 

Harlem School of Art.--.-..-- Painting 

Mrs. Anna Ernberg ...------- Hand Weaving 

Harriette R. Strafer.....-.--.-- Miniatures on Ivory 


Handicraft Guild of Minn..... Arts and Crafts 

Troy Sch. of Arts and Crafts. . 

Emilie C. Adams--.5--2 see Miniatures 

Sch. of Applied & Fine Arts of | 
the Mechanics Institute,Painting, Sculpture, 
Rochester*/22. eee ae Architecture, ~ Crafts | 

Emma Willard School of Art.Arts and Crafts 

Boston School of the Museum 


of Fine ‘Arts: 22. sees ee Arts and Crafts | 
Art Inst. Art Sch. of Chicago. Painting, Sculpture | 
Enid® Yandell 222-3222 sce Sculpture 
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The International Studio 
Year-Book of Decorative Art, 1909 








The success which has attended the first three issues of these Year-Books of Decorative 
Art has encouraged the publishers to still further extend their sphere of usefulness by the intro- 


duction of several new and interesting features. 
The forthcoming volume will prove of the greatest value and assistance to all interested in 
the most recent developments in the Decorative and Applied Arts. 

The book will contain some hundreds of illustrations, including several colored plates of in- 
terior decoration, furniture, fireplaces, mural painting, wall papers, stained glass, wood carving, 
metal work, plaster work, stone work, stenciling, pottery and porcelain, glassware, tapestry, em- 
broidery and needlework, textile fabrics, jewelry, enameling, bookbinding, leather work, 
illuminated manuscript, etc. 


Limited edition. Noreitssue. Price will be advanced after publication 
Cloth $3.00 net. Postage 35 cents Paper $2.50 net. Postage 25 cents 


_ JOHN LANE COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, 114 West 32d Street, NEW YORK 
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5 HEY allow of more freedom 

and certainly more strength of 

color, without so much absorptior 
of color.” 


That’s the reason given us by one artist for his pret 


erence for the Strathmore Water-Color Papers. 
Other artists have given us other reasons. 


That's just it the Strathmore Water-Color Papel 
fulfil so completely all requirements that they offer t 
everyone the particular qualities he most desires in 
water-color paper. 

The Strathmore Water-Color Papers possess so mar 
distinct merits not to be found in other water-col 
papers that their use will afford you a wider range 
possible effects. than is open to you with papers oth 
than Strathmore. 

Your dealer has sample books (or we will send y« 
one direct) which contain specimens of Strathmore Wate 
Color Papers of a_ sufhcient size for testing. The 
books also contain specimens of all other Strathme 


Drawing Papers and Boards for pen, pencil, brush, che 





coal or crayon. Get one of these books to-day —it’s trv 


When you want unusual and striking effects 
in Posters, Mounts, Folders, Booklets, etc., use 
the “Strathmore Quality” Cover Papers. A 
great variety of beautiful colorsand textures make 
them adaptable for a large range of effects. They 
have strengthand durability. Samples on request. 


@ MITTINEAGUE PAPER COMPAN 


Mittineague, Mass., U. S. A. 
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NEW 


NOVEL 


SEPTIM 


12mo. Illustrated. $1.50 


“A more belovéd vagabond 
than ‘The Belovéd Vagabond.’”’ 
—New York Globe. 
“Witty, original and gay as 
Sheridan.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“Septimus is a fresh and de- 
lightful figure.”’ 
—WNew York Evening Post. 
“Locke at his best.” 
—Baltimore Sun. 


“A permanent addition to the 
lovable characters of fiction.” 
—Outlook. 
“Tt appears to be Mr. Locke’s 
° province to let light into the dark 
corners of life and show us the bright side of people and 
things.”’—Boston Transcript. 


“Septimus is not a book for prudes to read, although it is in 
no sense immodest. It grows in strength and depth toward the 
end, until it offers one of the most absorbing propositions pre- 
sented in modern fiction.”,—Washington Star. 


“One of those rare stories that attract us first of all in our 
lighter moods and then lay hold upon us with the force of a 
strong ideal.””—Argonaut. 


‘Septimus is to my mind the best book Mr. Locke has ever 
written, which means itis one of the most delightful novels pub- 
lished during the last ten years. All the whimsical 
humor of bis former stories, with a deep vein of purity and tender- 
ness.”’—Wiulliam Lyon Phelps, Professor of English Literature at 
Yale University. 





ANATOLE FRANCE 


LOST CABIN MINE 


A Strrerinc TALE OF THE WEST. 
“Apache Kid is of the type Bret Harte loved to draw.” —Queen. 


sy ALICE HERBERT THE MEASURE OF OUR YOUTH 


A brilliant novel of modern life. Its leading interest is the eternal one of sex; but the treatment is particularly fresh 


and fearless. 
By Nort BARWELL 


SOMEONE PAYS 


Though exemplifying a subtle train of cause and effect this is not a novel with a problem or a purpose. 


By T. B. CLEcG JOAN OF THE HILLS 


Author of ‘‘ The Love Child,”’ ‘‘ The Wilderness,”’ ‘‘ The Bishop’s Scapegoat.”’ 


THE PRINCE'S PRANKS 


By CHARLES LOWE 





12mo. 
“Vullof movement and stirring.” —Brooklyn Eagle. 


MR. LOCKE 


ANATOLE FRANCE 


Complete Limited Fdition in English. $2.00 per vol. 
The Well of St. Clare 

The Garden of Epicurus 

The Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard 


The Red Lily 
Mother of Pearl 
Balthasar 


A DAUGHTER OF FRANCE 


By CoNSTANCE ELIZABETH MaAup. 12mo. $1.50 


“Interprets French character to American readers with 
more success than 
any recent work of 
fiction. The dash 
and sunny grace of 
the French charac- 
ter are, inimitably 
brought out.” 


$1.50 


t2mo. $1.50 





I2mo. $1.50 
12mo. $1.50 

FREDERICK NIVEN 
12mo. $1.50 
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Wedding Invitations 
THE GORHAM CO. 


Special attention is given to 
the preparation and execu- 
tion of orders for Wedding 
Invitations, Announcements, 
At Home, Reception, and 
Visiting Cards. 

Superior facilities on the 
premises insure satisfactory 
work and prompt deliveries. 
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Zuloaga at the Hispanic Soctety 


entire circle. The art of Zuloaga is substantially 
unknown to America. Visitors to the Salons are 
familiar with his work, but beyond one or two scat- 
tered canvases nothing had crossed the seas to our 
shores until the last few weeks. It is, therefore, 
with a distinct feeling of gratitude to the Hispanic 
Society in general, and to Mr. Archer M. Hunting- 
ton in particular, that one welcomes the present 
display, which so appropriately supplements that 
recently devoted to the superb graphic optimism of 
Sefior Sorolla. 

The position which Ignacio Zuloaga occupies in 
the category of modern painting is well-nigh unique. 
Praised without discrimination abroad and treated 
with ill-concealed enmity at home he has gone his 
way indifferent alike to eulogy and to criticism. 
That imperious independence of spirit which sus- 
tained him through years of struggle and obscurity 
seems in no danger of deserting him now that suc- 
cess has come in such ample measure. Despite the 
immense vogue which he at present enjoys both he 
and his work have remained, and always will re- 
main, fundamentally unchanged. There is, after 
all, but one way to arrive at an accurate under- 
standing of this art which is at once so individual, 
so traditional and so full of impulsive passion and 
esthetic poise, and that is by considering Zuloaga in 
the light of his ancestry and personal experiences. 
He is beyond all else a Basque, a product of that 
ancient and defiant race living on the southern 
slopes of the Pyrenees, whose social and industrial 
development is to-day keeping pace with that of 
her progressive neighbors along the Catalan coast. 
The son of a family who have for generations de- 
voted their energies to craftsmanship of the highest 
order, Zuloaga, who was born at Eibar, in the pro- 
vince of Guiptizcoa, on July 26, 1870, was com- 
pelled to win his position in the world of art by the 
sheer force of talent and volition. His father wished 
him to become an architect, but Ignacio refused, 
and little by little fought his way to the front against 
incredible obstacles. He found no generous and 
sympathetic patrons, such as the youthful Sorolla 
did in Don Antonio Garcia and later in Don 
Pedro Gil. All was opposition or open hostility. 
He was obliged at intervals to renounce art alto- 
gether, becoming by turns a bookkeeper, a dealer 
in antiques and, finally, a professional bull fighter. 
He familiarized himself with life in every quarter of 
Spain, mingling now with torero and gitano, now 
with muleteers in therugged sierras, and even 
witches and smugglers. 

It is this vivid and picturesque existence, com- 
bined as it was with an unquenchable thirst for all 
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that was old and rich in racial flavor, that formed 
the foundation of Zuloaga’s art. He sought every- 
where and at all times those native types which to- 
day give his work such a powerful and decisive 
appeal. He accomplished nothing of importance 
either in Rome or in Paris. It was only when he 
definitely returned to his own country that his art 
achieved its final accent. ‘Then, and then alone, 
came those masterpieces of observation and effec- 
tive composition which quickly carried his name 
from capital to capital. It is, indeed, difficult to 
point to anything in the entire range of modern 
painting comparable to those fluent and pictorial 
canvases upon which his early reputation was 
founded. ‘That this young Basque should succes- 
sively have taken Paris, Brussels, Berlin, Diisseldorf 
and a dozen other cities by storm is small wonder, 
nor is it to be marveled at that New York should 
to-day show such gratifying interest in the splendid 
pictures now on view at the Hispanic Society. 

While this art unmistakably bears the stamp of 
its race and time Zuloaga is by no means a sponta- 
neous or even voluntary realist. He does not copy, 
he creates, and hence the continuous vitality of his 
appeal. It is not a quick flash of fact that he gives 
us but something which is at once a record and a 
symbol. He chooses his models and arranges his 
compositions with obvious deliberation. His 
method is the precise contrary of Sorolla’s,and noth- 
ing could be farther apart than the final result. In 
his great, dim studio in the nave of the abandoned 
church of San Juan de los Caballeros in Segovia, or 
in the near-by Canongia, this young man with a 
spirit so old redreams the dreams of bygone Spain, 
nor is it difficult for him to find in his wanderings 
about this magic land types which fit his preor- 
dained vision. This is in truth La Espana Negra. 
These canvases throng with picturesque dwarfs and 
Gipsies, itinerant venders, somber and shabby her- 
mits, bull-fighters full of antique grace of movement 
and hideous hags who might have stepped out of 
Goya’s Caprichos. You meet in this art memories 
of Velazquez and Murillo as well as Goya, but 
everywhere you will be confronted with a subdued 
though resonant sense of color and a supple 
strength of draughtsmanship which belong alone to 
the painter of Eibar. 

Such is Zuloaga’s kingdom. He is manifestly 
happier when depicting actual Spanish types than 
when portraying those more sophisticated products 
of boulevard or café chantant which have lately en- 
gaged his attention. At its best this art is funda- 
mentally racial and Spanish. ‘The vintners of La 
Rioja, the village bard or magistrate and the sorcer- 
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esses of San Millén far outvalue for him the incon- 
sequential divinities who throng the heights of 
Montmartre. He has read the soul of Spain as 
have none save her very greatest interpreters, and 
the soul of Paris must ever seem to him less signifi- 
cant. This eloquent and masterful painter seems 
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BY IGNACIO ZULOAGA 


for the moment to be hesitating between an uncon- 
vincing continentalism and a deep and fecund na- 
tive inspiration. He cannot too soon return to his 
early haunts, nor too quickly reaffirm that principle 
of esthetic nationalism which he elsewhere so invin- 
cibly upholds. 
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WOMEN ON BALCONY 
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Robert W. Allan, R.W.S. 


OBER TAW. ALLAN: RECENT 
PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS. 
BY T. MARTIN WOOD. 


NATURALISM in art often stops short at the 
merely photographic ideal, and though the painter 
has the advantage of the photographer in freedom 
and command of colour, these advantages do not 
count if they leave us, just where a photograph 
leaves us, facing every subject in nature simply as 
a view—leave us without the power to enter into 
communication with nature through the picture ; 
to pass, for instance, in a sea-piece into that sense 
of the salt sea atmosphere to which we proceed 
through such an art as Mr. Allan’s. 

How shall we ever know what is the nature of 
this element of truer realism which renders that 
which is felt as well as that which is seen? In 
such art, one of our five senses, the sense of sight, 
seems to refer us to some centre where the impres- 
sions of our other senses have mingled—the sound 
of the waves with the scent and the colour of the 
sea. We feel a sense of reality before a picture, 
not by the cleverness of its imitation of the surface 
of outer things, so much as by its subtle suggestion 
of the invisible elements of the scene; and it is 
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perhaps because the arts have to make their appeal 
to inward experience that such a phrase as “‘art for 
art’s sake” cannot be interpreted in the sense in 
which it was coined. Carried away by a mood. 
some painters lose touch with reality altogether ; 
we can only follow them if temperamentally we are 
of their tribe. 

Mr Allan remains a close naturalist and never 
leaves the actual, and yet his pictures do not just 
bring us before a scene and leave us there. We 
do feel in them the source of their inspiration, the 
character of the weather when they were painted, 
the grey day, the bright sun sparkling on the sea, 
the gulls flying—and I was going to write scream- 
ing, but this would be quite beyond the province 
of painting, one would say. Well, is it? That is 
what one asks oneself. Perhaps we cannot re- 
spond to a picture, except to praise its scholastic 
perfections, unless its message reaches the inmost 
centres of our consciousness, in which, as we have 
said, the experiences of all our senses meet. And 
has not perfection of craft its secret in this? By 
what other than by an inner measure can we tell 
good craft from bad? Does colour in a landscape 
appeal to us unless it has the particular fragrance 
of truth—the colour of the day on which the scene 
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was painted? For this atmospheric colour-truth 
is truth to the mood of the moment and the hour, 

Hence our delight in such craft as Mr. Allan’s 
has its origin at the source of our delight in nature, 
for art and nature are so inextricably bound 
together as sources of pleasurable emotion that we 
appraise what has been done in art by this con- 
stant, almost sub conscious reference to our love 
of nature. 

Few landscape painters of to-day have kept so 
close a hold of the purely objective side of their 
subjects as Mr. Allan, and at the same time painted 
so subjectively. His pictures are at all times the 
interpretation, not merely of a scene, but of the 
particular nature of his regard for that scene at 
the moment. Mr. Allan appeals to me personally 
as a sea painter, but he is far from being that 
only ; and to others he may appeal more forcibly 
by his landscapes. He certainly is alive to impres- 
sive inland scenes. The picture Zvening, which 
we reproduce (page 95), interprets the hour with 
feeling. A constant variety of subjects is chosen 
in this art, for the painter’s vision is alert and has 
not become enslaved to one kind of scene only, 
nor his heart to only one kind of mood. 

This variety of subject and inspiration makes 
one feel, as do so many other things about this 
work, the virility of Mr. Allan’s artistic nature, its 
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energy and confidence. His record as a water- 
colourist is great enough for a painter known 
only as a water-colourist; it is, as it were, a 
second reputation which has grown up side by side 
with his reputation as an oil painter. And in 
water-colour his position is unique. Vice-President 
of the old Water-colour Society, it is difficult to 
think who could hold the post with greater fitness. 
For he is a pure water-colourist, a lover of the 
medium of the water as well as the colour which 
gives the character to this medium. Whilst water- 
colour painting in England suffered a temporary 
though not a short eclipse ; whilst certain societies 
exhibited for years works which, though termed 
water-colours, might as well have been executed in 
any other medium for all that they expressed the 
charm of water-colour, Mr. Allan sustained its true 
tradition, which is to see colour carried over the 
paper in a vehicle of water, strong or merely 
stained, as desired, but always pre-eminently ex- 
pressing the artist’s pleasure in controlling this 
floating, accidental and delicate means of attaining 
an effect. 

During all the dark time of eclipse, Mr. Allan 
went on painting in water-colours in a way that 
was derived from its first and natural use. The 
painter Melville, after he had seen some of Mr. 
Allan’s work, painted as one who had received a 
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revelation, and thereafter himself built up a method 
of his own remarkable for its strength, its free- 
dom, and its luscious execution. This should 
be remembered by those who do not know the 
history of water-colour in the Jast generation and 
who have thought that such a method as Mr. 
Allan’s had its inception at the easel of Melville. 
Mr. Robert Allan’s is only one of a hundred ways 
of painting in water-colour, but it is one of the true 
and not one of the perverted ways. The painter’s 
delight is in translating nature through this sense 
of water and colour mixed, and he does not stipple 
ani labour to overcome all that is most charac- 
teristic of the effect of tinted water. One always 
thinks of water-colour as an evasive art, as it was 
indeed regarded by Whistler, perhaps its greatest 
master, though others have conducted it to or- 
chestral effects, attained within the limits which a 
quite natural use of the medium must impose. 

Mr. Allan’s art in water-colour is robust too, 
straightforward like his oil paintings, not given 
to over-much subtlety, aiming at a direct and 
confident statement of the effect which he has 
seen. This quality of directness, which at its best 
would always seem to go with a method equiva- 
lently spontaneous, has both in oil and water-colour 
found very happy expression in the pictures this 


painter has made in Japan. For Japan, if we are 
to believe those European artists who have painted 
there, and the Japanese artists themselves, stimu- 
lates a direct method, an art on the wing, expressing 
the pleasure in chance effects which the Japanese 
have and which they always themselves aim at in 
painting, as they aim at it in the arrangement of 
their gardens, their flowers, and in their decora- 
tions and designs. Far different in character and 
in feeling as are these Japanese scenes from such 
subjects as the English fishing boats returning to 
harbour, and different as the frame of mind must 
have been in which they were carried out, the 
painter’s band as it were takes us from one p'ace 
to the other with him, and we note the modifica- 
tions the different scenes impose upon an art 
which is always his own, a fresh, breezy, manly art, 
that seems at one with the subjects of the fishing 
ports, and which, in the Japanese work, seems to 
represent so characteristically an Englishman’s visit 
to Japan. 

Perhaps the ordinary English person comes 
more intimately into touch with the spirit of Japan 
and its people in this way, through the medium 
of the art of a compatriot of his own, than 
through study at original sources. Only experts 
know what the Japan of the Japanese is, but every- 
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one knows what Japan counts for in the European 
imagination, and it is ¢hat Japan, the visitor’s 
Japan, that Mr. Allan gives us. The character of 
the Japanese, before they came under later Euro- 
pean influences, was of course to be understood by 
the study of their own art. The European painter 
is attracted to scenes out there which represent the 
old Japan, and one of the most interesting things 
in modern art has been this interpretation of 
Eastern life which has once expressed itself with 
its own form of realism and through its own con- 
ventions over again in Western art. It has made 
that country seem all the more strange, this pre- 
senting over again in a realism of our own scenes 
which we had viewed before in Japanese symbols. 
A colourist is perhaps the last man in the world 
who looks for colour, because he finds it every- 
where. And yet colour effects strange and new 
must always stir him, and the modern colourists 
have gone to Japan in search of this sensation. Mr. 
Allan’s art is matter-of-fact, and to the European, 
Japan, as he conceives it, still seems a fairy kingdom. 
What will a matter-of-fact art make of fairyland ? 
It will show how real it is, that there is still this 
bizarre quarter of the world to give to art which 
seeks only facts its charming inspiration of fancy. 
One characteristic in Mr. Allan’s art has not been 


touched upon, namely the fulness of his composi- 
tions. This is especially to be noticed in such a 
painting as Over the Suniit Sea. Here the boats and 
the distant coast line and the people and birds on 
the shore provide many very different problems, and 
Mr. Allan’s canvas embraces the scene with a sim- 
plicity of treatment that shows a great certainty in 
grasping the essentials of many different forms. 
The bearing and movement of all the figures are 
suggested well. This comprehensive outlook 
would almost persuade us that a painter who can 
draw at all can draw anything—for here we have 
the character of all kinds of different things ren- 
dered with care. Yet there are many painters, even 
masters in their own line, who, having mastered 
coast scenery, would have but a faltering touch in 
painting the figure, or who, having the power to 
express human action, miss that intimate knowledge 
of shipping craft which would make their rendering 
of fishing boats convincing. 

How intimate Mr. Allan’s knowledge of shipping 
craft is, we do not know. Is it some extraordinarily 
clear perception of the characteristics of various 
forms that enables his brush to touch almost any 
subject in a convincing way—or does he know all 
about ships as well as being a learned figure and 
animal painter? Some artists are figure painters, 
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others animal painters or sea painters, as the case 
may be, but Mr. Allan is that most distinguished 
of all, simply a painter, one to whom vision and 
handling go together, who walks about the world 
not as a specialist but as a gifted man interested 
in everything and with sufficient power to express 
everything. If he then seems able to express 
everything that appeals to him, his limitations will 
not be found in lack of variety in his intentions. 
If he has limitations, as every artist has, they will 
not take the form of constant inability to face 
certain kinds of subjects, or lack of artistic interest 
in more than half the things in the world. Has 
an artist that interest in his subject, apart from the 
outward spectacle it affords, which some modern 
eesthetes would deny him? Mr. Allan would, I 
think, scarcely return so often to seaport subjects 
if his interests went no deeper. Other scenes 
untouched by his brush have beauty as distinctly. 
He has a wide range, but it will be found with 
him, as we think with every artist, that only those 
scenes which interest him as a man will stimulate 
his palette as an artist. 

In an appreciation of the success to which a 
painter has attained, it is necessary perhaps to try 
to define at what point his work reaches its 
limitations. There are two kinds of defects in art, 
and one kind is always the defect of qualities. The 
very qualities which give the personal character to 
Mr. Allan’s work are only such as might offend 
those who are not in sympathy with his aims, for 
these are not of the academic order, which sacri- 
fices truth for highly-wrought surface finish and 
loses touch with outdoor nature in the studio. 
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They are qualities which must appeal even with 
eloquence to all—save perhaps the very few for 
whom the headlines of the coasts of the British 
Isles and the sea itself have no pleasant meaning. 

It is in his scenes of fishing ports that the most 
characteristic of all Mr. Allan’s painting has been 
done, and his interpretation of the sea has always 
been most successful, whether in representing 
still, glassy days, or when the water is rough and 
turbulent. His power of giving the sense of dis- 
tance—that appreciation of the atmosphere veiling 
the distant ships—is a very noticeable feature of 
these sea-pieces. He has painted this class of 
subject perhaps with greater affection than he has 
painted anything else, and does not fail to infect 
the spectator with his own pleasure in the moods 
of the sea and in the hard life of the fishing ports 
—a life which, by the way, for all its hardness seems 
conducted so quietly and almost with leisure by 
the fisherman. All the little incidents of the port 
fascinate his brush, and perhaps they have never 
been rendered with greater fidelity to the scene or 
with more charm. 

There is to be noticed through all his work a 
restraint which adds so much to its dignity. The 
skies are quiet, never are large clouds piled up 
over the sails of the ships in those grandiose 
attempts at decorative composition that are now so 
common. Here there is reverence, a brush wait- 
ing upon nature, and always charged with an extra- 
ordinary sincerity. Given some perfection of craft 
and vision, what is needed to ensure true art but 
sincerity of feeling? There is much perfection of 
craft in Mr. Allan’s work, as we know, and an 
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unusual alertness of vision. It is the vision which 
accounts for successful colour, it is the vision that 
accounts for everything in the canvas; but how 
many painters fight against the restraining in- 
fluence of things seen just as they are, and push 
their art ever further and further towards mere 
effectiveness of handling, effectiveness in its 
cheaper sense, the sense in which it is theatrical, 
the arrangement and invention of one who in his 
canvas has lost touch with the element of truth 
from which he started, who has gone beyond the 
close knowledge of nature without which all inven- 
tion of colour and composition is but an unreal 
display ! 

I was greatly impressed by a picture of Mr. 
Allan’s early days which I lately saw— Zhe Funcral 
of Carlyle. This impressive canvas should surely 
find its way to the national collection. Something 
of the solitariness of Carlyle’s spirit is conveyed in 
this picture of the humble procession, and the 
painter who painted it showed how well he could 
experience the atmosphere of solemnity and sorrow 
pervading the scene. Other atmospheres he has 
entered with the same susceptibility in his art. Is 
it not the same sense in him which has enabled 
him to convey the emotional element in the return 
to port of some lonely fishing boats leaving behind 
them long stretches of grey sea? T. M. W. 
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OME NEW SCULPTURES 
ALFRED DRURY Rea hea 


THE improvement which has become 
evident during recent years in the quality of 
architectural sculpture can certainly be counted 
as due in some measure to an advance in the 
public taste. People are not so easily satisfied 
as they were not much more than a quarter of a 
century ago with the common-places of the stone- 
mason, with mere journeyman work neither decora- 
tively interesting nor architecturally significant ; 
they want something now which has an appreciable 
degree of artistic importance to justify its existence. 
It is recognised that the ornamental features of a 
building of any pretensions must be made the 
subject of special study, and must be dealt with 
seriously by an artist who is capable of treating 
them with judicious originality and correct under- 
standing of the purpose which these adornments 
have to fulfil, There is growing up a healthy 
tendency to ridicule ornament that is bad in 
itself or misplaced on the building to which it 
is supposed to give the finishing touches; and 
this tendency is to be welcomed, because it 
helps on the development of a sound style in 
decorative sculpture and encourages the more 
efficient artists to make the most of the oppor- 
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tunities that come to them in this branch of 
their practice. 

Of course much credit for this advance in 
the public taste must be given to the architects 
who at the outset sought the co operation of 
able sculptors in carrying out those details 
which needed to be handled by specialists in 
decoration, but as much credit is also due to 
the sculptors who have realised the great possi- 
bilities of architectural work and have adapted 
themselves readily to the conditions under 
which it could be most satisfactorily practised. 
Architects and sculptors together have proved 
that fine sculpture can be made an essential 
part of the design of a building, adding to its 
attractiveness and amplifying its artistic mean- 
ing, and that the better this sculpture is in itself 
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the more efficiently will it satisfy the particular 
demand that is made upon it. Therefore the 
people who have any understanding at all of the 
essentials of architectural achievement have come 
to expect a higher type of effort than was usual 
a generation or so ago, and to insist upon the 
maintenance of a standard of accomplishment 
which is clearly worth upholding. They have 
learned how things can be and should be done, 
and now they are rightly discontented if anything 
less than they consider themselves entitled to ask 
for is offered them. 

As sucha feeling has to be reckoned with it is 
natural enough that present-day architects should 
seek the assistance of sculptors of repute whose 
work they know will be beyond reproach ; and it 
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was only to be expected that in such a building as 
the new Victoria and Albert Museum the best 
men available should have been called upon to 
execute those ornamental details which count for so 


much in the esthetic interest of the design. A great 
deal of sculpture has been introduced in the exterior 
of the Museum, and this, as a whole, is excellently 
representative of what is most hopeful in the art 
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sMUSEUM 


of ‘our times, and shows convincingly what a number 
of men we have amongst us now who are well able 
to undertake serious artistic responsibilities. 


One of the chief of these 
artists is Mr. Alfred Drury, 
to whom has been en- 
trusted the series of panels 
which are arranged in the 
arch over the main en- 
trance to the Museum, in 
the Cromwell Road front. 
These panels, with the 
statue of Queen Victoria, 
supported by figures of St. 
Michael and St. George, 
which crowns the arch, and 
the two flanking symbolical 
figures, make up Mr. 
Drury’s contribution to the 
ornamentation of the build- 
ing, and they are specially 
deserving of attention as 
examples of architectural 
sculpture at its best. Mr. 
Drury by temperament and 
experience is exceptionally 
qualified for carrying out 
work which requires to be 


treated with monumental dignity, but at the same 
time with graceful simplicity. He knows thoroughly 
the value of rhythmical line and generous largeness 
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of form and the importance of avoiding that rigidity 
of composition and excessive formality of arrange- 
ment which can be reckoned among the chief 
faults of the sculpture which was a few years back 
commonly associated with architecture; and he 
has an infallible instinct for choosing the right 
middle course between too severe reticence and 
over-emphatic assertion. Restraint there is, un- 
doubtedly, in everything he does, but it is the 
restraint of an artist who knows exactly how to 
keep his work in right relation to its surroundings 
without stripping it of its individuality. 

In these panels he had to deal with a problem 
of some complexity. Their object is to be not 
only decorative but in some sort didactic as well 
—to set forth with due insistence a saying of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds which has been appro- 
priately chosen as the motto to be inscribed over 
the doors of the museum—and in treating them 
he was necessarily obliged to make the words of 
this motto definitely prominent in the design. He 
had, too, to keep a strict congruity between the 
successive panels, but at the same time to avoid 
monotonous repetition of forms; and always he 
had to remember the architectural aim of his 
reliefs and to resist every temptation to make them 
pictorially effective. That he has overcome these 
difficulties, and that in overcoming them he has 
shown himself to be possessed of notable discre- 
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tion and sound taste, cannot be questioned ; but 
he can also be said to have found in this com- 
mission an opportunity for the display of artistic 
intelligence of the highest order. The occasion 
was one which might well inspire an artist to make 
a special effort—he was required to put himself per- 
manently in evidence at the very entrance to a 
national institution in which the best examples of 
the art of the world are gathered together—but all 
men do not possess the power to rise to a great 
occasion. That Mr. Drury, having his opportunity, 
has turned it to such admirable account, and has 
justified so decisively his reputation as a sculptor 
of brilliant ability, is clear proof of his tempera- 
mental qualifications for the exacting profession in 
which he has made such marked success. He is 
a thinker as well as a worker, a man who can 
respond to the inspiration of the right moment, 
and who can by the manner of his response 
impress others with the strength of his conviction. 


Mr. W. Goscombe John, A.R.A., sculptor, and 
Mr. John Belcher, A.R.A., architect, were last 
month elected full members of the Royal Academy, 
in succession to Mr. Alfred Gilbert, resigned, and 
Mr. R. W. Macbeth, retired. On the same occa- 
sion Mr. Bertram Mackennal, sculptor, was elected 
Associate, and M. J. P. Laurens, the distinguished 
French painter, was made Honorary R.A. 
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THE prominent position which Mr. 
Henry Holiday holds among the artists in this 
country who devote themselves particularly to 
decorative practice has been gained by the long 
and strenuous pursuit of more than ordinarily high 
artistic ideals. He has aimed always at a pure 
style of design, at a kind of classic severity in 
which every hint of meretricious prettiness or 
trivial elegance is scrupulously avoided. The art 
in which he believes is unemotional in the sense 
that it does not depend for its meaning upon 
theatrical sentiment or for its success upon an 
appeal to any of the baser instincts; but it is by 
no means lacking in the power to excite cesthetic 
emotions or to satisfy a demand for beauty of the 
nobler type. It is earnest, studied, and correct, 
logical enough both in what it presents and in 
what it disregards, directed by a clearly defined 
purpose, and controlled consistently by a personal 
conviction. 

That Mr. Holiday is pre-eminently a classicist, 
and sincerely a follower of the Greek convention, 
becomes immediately evident when the general 
character of his work is examined. Whatever the 
direction in which he chances at the moment to 
be engaged the underlying idea in his production 
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is always to realise the antique perfection of form 
and the Greek exquisiteness of line. The Gothic 
angularity and the Italian suavity seem to leave 
him untouched : the one is too rugged and abrupt 
to please his taste, the other too demonstrative 
and, perhaps, too sensuous to fit in with his idea 
of artistic expression. But the largeness, the 
dignity, and above all the purity of the antique 
achievement give him the exact measure of inspira- 
tion that he desires and excite completely all his 
sympathies. 

Yet it is not a dry and archeological style that 
he has evolved from his study of Greek art: he 
interprets it through the medium of his own 
personality. It is in his sculpture that he shows 
himself most closely a follower of the tradition he 
prefers ; the work he has done in this branch of 
practice is entirely classic in intention and feeling. 
But in his pictures and designs he allows himself 
greater latitude, and though he does not depart 
from the Greek spirit, he does not adhere so abso- 
lutely to the letter of the classic convention ; and 
wisely he does not limit his own freedom of action 
by ignoring the possible developments of that 
phase of ancient art to which he turns for guidance. 
For the subjects of many of his pictures he has 
laid the classic myths under contribution, but even 
in those like Zhe Meeting of Dante and Beatrice 
—now in the Liverpool Corporation Gallery — 
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Mr. Henry Holiday's Decorative Work 


which deal with incidents in later times, he does 
not, in his observation of the character of the 
period he is illustrating, forget that he is a classicist 
by conviction. The scholarly simplicity of his 
paintings and their dignified repose of manner are 
evidently founded upon his belief in the infallibility 
of the Greek masters. 

In his designs for stained glass and mural 
decorations the same largeness of quality that 
distinguishes his pictures can be very clearly 
perceived. The sketch for Zhe Last Supper, 
for instance, with its severely sculptural character 
and balanced formality, is conceived in an essen- 
tially classic spirit; and the church windows, of 
which he has executed a vast number during his 
long career as a designer, show definitely how 
much more he is concerned with breadth of effect, 
and with careful adjustment of part to part, than 
with the elaboration of insignificant details which 
are not vitally important in the design. Always 
he keeps in view the main facts by which his 
artistic intention can best be explained, and always 
he seeks to set forth this intention clearly, simply, 
and in a sense impersonally, trusting for the success 
of his work to the com- 
pleteness of his main state- 
ment, not to his ingenuity 
in filling up a hastily 
imagined scheme of deco- 
ration with pleasing but 
irrelevant accessories. 

Mr. Holiday’s first ex- 
periences as a designer 
were gained nearly fifty 
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but sold immediately to a well-known collector. 
From that time onwards for some years he was a 
regular exhibitor of important pictures, and even 
after he had decided to devote himself chiefly to 
decorative work he continued to produce at fairly 
frequent intervals pictures in oil and water-colour 
and to make occasional digressions into sculpture. 

It was at the suggestion of Messrs. Powell & 
Sons, of the Whitefriars Glass Works, that he turned 
his attention to stained-glass design. They needed 
an artist to replace Burne-Jones, who had in the 
early ’sixties transferred his services to the firm 
which had just been founded by his friend, William 
Morris, and Mr. Holiday, they thought, was just 
the man for whom they were seeking. Their con- 
fidence in his ability was amply justified by results ; 
the first designs he prepared for them were much 
approved of and showed so definitely the extent of 
his capacities that he became at once one of their 
most trusted artists. During his direct connection 
with Messrs. Powell, which lasted for many years, he 
executed a great number of important commissions, 
but he has done, besides, much work independently 
which is certainly of not less importance, and a 
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years ago. He was born 
in 1839, and after some 
lessons in drawing from 
Wiliam Cave Thomas 
went to work at Leigh’s 
art school in Newman 
Street, where so many 
well-known artists have 
commenced the practice 
of their craft. At the end 
of 1854 he entered the 
schools of the Royal 
Academy, where he made 
such effective use of his 
opportunities that he was 
able fouryears later to con- 
tribute to the Academy 
exhibition his first picture, 
a landscape, which was 
not only hung on the line, 
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CHANCEL WINDOW IN BRECHIN CATHEDRAL, N. WALES 


considerable amount of this work has been carried 
out in the stained-glass studios which he established 
for himself in 1890. 

At the present time windows from his designs 
are to be found all over the world, and a complete 
list of his achievements in this one branch only of 
his practice would be quite astonishing as a record 
of his activity. The popularity of his work is 
entirely intelligible, because he has cultivated his 
instinctive sense of decorative propriety with un- 
usual care and has given to the subject of stained- 
glass designing and stained-glass making a great 
deal of close and careful study. What are the 
particular characteristics of his style as a designer 
can be plainly seen in the examples which are 
reproduced here—these illustrations are instructive 
in their revelation of his methods. 

One thing that is especially notable is the in- 
genuity with which he arranges the lines of the 
leading. The leads, as he treats them, become 
actual parts of his pattern and fill in the plainer 
spaces in his design with a tracery of carefully 
ordered lines; they are used—as can be seen in 
the Last Window at Summerfields School—in 
the place of the architectural details commonly 
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DESIGNED BY HENRY HOLIDAY 


painted on the glass, and they give sufficient variety 
to the surroundings of the figures without over- 
loading the design with unnecessary ornament. 
Another thing that can be commended is his 
avoidance of pictorial effects ; he does not suggest 
by light and shade contrasts that the figures are 
in relief, or that they are affected by varieties of 
atmospheric tone. He draws rightly the distinc- 
tion between a picture and a decoration, and does 
not fall into the mistake by which so many other 
glass designers have been misled of attempting 
arrangements which, though they are legitimate 
enough on a painted canvas, are out of place in a 
window, which must, of course, be treated as a flat 
surface. 

Characteristically, too, he uses habitually small 
pieces of glass in preference to those of large size 
which are too often employed by the designers of the 
pictorial window, and in this way he not only escapes 
the necessity for much actual painting on the glass 
itself but secures also that jewel-like effect of varied 
colour which is so satisfying in the well-designed 
piece of stained-glass work. The illustrations of 
the windows in Brechin Cathedral and the Essex 
Church are well worth studying as instances of this 
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Mr. Henry Holiday’s Decorative Work 


manner of handling; they show quite his best 
application of his technical conviction and his 
logical expression of the belief that brilliancy rather 
than obscurity should be the quality most to be 
aimed at in window designing. In these, and in 
fact all the examples which could be produced of his 
work in this direction, the consistency with which 
he follows theories of practice based upon _ pro- 
longed investigation and experience can be heartily 
commended, and none the less because these 
theories are not abstractions without any solid 
commonsense behind them, but the actual outcome 
of carefully tested knowledge. 
Stained-glass designing is, however, 
only one of Mr. Holiday’s decorative 
activities. He is a prolific worker in 
many other forms of artistic accomplish- 
ment which can be applied to the pur- 
poses of decoration, and he has done 
much that is admirable in enamels, 
mosaic, and in a technical process known 
as “Opus Sectile”—to quote some of 
the methods of expression he has em- 
ployed. One of his most interesting 
inventions—a device by which he was 
enabled to apply enamels to mural deco- 
rations on a large scale and in relief— 
was fully described in THE Strupio four 
years ago, and the way in which he over- 
came the mechanical difficulties of the 
process was clearly explained. He has 
used this invention extensively, in church 
decoration especially, and there can be 
now no doubt of its value as a means of 
securing artistic effects. It offers special 
opportunities both to the modeller and 
the worker in colour, and it gives the 
artist who chooses it as his medium full 
scope for the exercise of his highest skill ; 
and he has the comforting assurance that 
the permanence of the materials at his 
disposal takes away all cause for anxiety 
lest his work should suffer from any of 
those vicissitudes to which most forms of 
wall decoration are inevitably exposed. 
In ‘opus sectile,” to which also Mr. 
Holiday has devoted much attention, 
there is a mixture of the methods of 
working which are customary in stained- 
glass making and in the use of mosaic, 
though the processes of the art are such 
that it can be more aptly described as 
opaque stained glass than as a variation 
on mosaic. It is in its general principles 
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based upon the inlaying in coloured marbles which 
was practised by the Romans; but the material 
now used is not marble but opaque coloured glass, 
which can be cut into the required shapes and 
pieced together to form the design, just as is done 
with the transparent glass in a window. The lines 
which define smaller details, like the features of a 
face or the folds of a drapery, are painted on the 
surface of the glass and burnt in, exactly as they 
are in a window; but the pieces of glass, after 
being fired in a glass-painter’s oven, are not fixed 
together with leads but with cement, by which they 
are attached to the wall. What light and shade 
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TRANSEPT WINDOW IN THE ESSEX CHURCH, NOTTING HILL 


DESIGNED BY HENRY HOLIDAY 
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Mr. Henry Holiday's Decorative Work. 


effect there may be in the design is obtained by 
painting, not, as in mosaic, by the use of tesserze 
of various tones of colour to suggest shading. 
“Opus sectile,” in fact, resembles mosaic only 
in being a form of decoration for wall surfaces, 
which is carried out by fastening pieces of vitreous 
material to the wall with cement; in all other 
respects it is treated like stained glass. As, how- 
ever, the question of the degree to which the glass 
may be obscured by colour—an important one in 
window designing—does not arise in this opaque 
work, the artist has in some directions greater 
freedom of action, though, of course, he cannot 





STUDY OF DRAPERY 


BY HENRY HOLIDAY 


arrive at anything like the same sumptuousness of 
colour which transparent glass will give him. The 
advantage which this process has over mosaic is 
that it admits of higher finish and more realism of 
effect, consequently it can be turned to good 
account for decorations which have to be viewed 
fairly closely ; mosaic is only satisfactory at a 
distance sufficiently great to cause the abruptness 
of the transitions from one set of tessere to 
another to become hardly perceptible. 

As Mr. Holiday has ample practical experience 
of the possibilities of both these modes of working, 
he is able to speak with authority concerning the 
manner in which they should be treated, separately 
or in combination—for he has used a mixture of 
mosaic and ‘opus sectile” on many occasions 
with complete success. He advocates strongly 
the advantages of the latter process over the former 
for decorations on a small scale, though he admits 
that it cannot be made to rival mosaic in splendour 
of effect. But mosaic, he holds, is best applied in 
Jarge masses, and at a considerable distance from 
the eye ; and necessarily, from the slow and elabo- 
rate way in which it must be worked, it is far more 
costly than “opus sectile.” These practical con- 
siderations cannot be overlooked by the decorative 
artist, whose commissions are often contingent 
upon the possibility of producing striking results 
by a comparatively small outlay, so that an inven- 
tion which reduces cost without diminishing artistic 
opportunity well deserves attention. 

Indeed, it can fairly be said of Mr. Holiday that 
he is as ready now as at any time in his career to 
test devices which promise results worthy of respect. 
A strenuous worker he has always been, but his 
strenuousness has not been misdirected by fanatical 
preferences for that to which he has been long 
accustomed. He has no prejudices against new 
ideas simply because they are new, and he shirks 
no labour which will give him some additions to 
that stock of knowledge which he has been gather- 
ing together throughout his life. Just as he 
prepares for the carrying out of his large designs 
by making an immense number of minute and 
scholarly studies, so he fits himself to practise a 
new artistic method by investigating closely all its 
peculiar characteristics, and by finding out for him- 
self what are its merits and defects. He is consis- 
tent enough in this, tor toa man with his advanced 
eesthetic ideals, imperfect understanding of any of 
the processes of his art would seem a sort of reflec- 
tion upon his sincerity—it would imply that he took 
but a careless view of his responsibilities, and such 
an implication he would be the first to resent. 
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THE GODDESS WANG-MU WITH MONKEY MING DYNASTY 


HINESE 
BERLIN: 


RiCGT URE SaalN 


THE accompanying illustrations have 
been selected from an exhibition of Chinese 
paintings recently organised by the Berlin Royal 
Academy of Arts. This exhibition proved an 
artistic event of the first order. There was hardly 
a connoisseur among the visitors, and nothing but 
scepticism seemed to greet these far-travelled 
foreigners ; yet their qualities soon won for them a 
complete victory.. Never, indeed, has there been 
in Europe an occasion to study Chinese painters 
so thoroughly. Here, in a collection of 230 
pictures, was a comprehensive view of Chinese 
art from the eighth to the eighteenth century, 
from the Tang to the Tsching dynasty. 

The more people studied the stronger grew the 
regret towards the close of the show that no 
citizenship had been granted to such aliens. 
Germans are well trained in admiration for 
Japanese art, and here they could look into its 
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Pictures 


foundations. ‘They could recognise the sources of 
its decorative cleverness, spiritual afevcu and re- 
finement of taste and feeling, but they discovered 
far richer stores in realistic faithfulness and sensi- 
tive charm. An astonishing accord of the Asiatic 
and the European soul became perceptible. The 
exotic character vanished, the mysteries of cult 
and custom did not perplex, one felt attracted by 
the truly human element, that fraternising feature 
of all genuine art. 

The paintings exhibited were all water-colours, 
mostly painted on silk, but some on paper made of 
vegetable fibre. Much of their splendid colouring 
had faded away, some had been damaged by damp 
and time, and others looked rather indifferent. 
For all that they called up lively reminiscences of 
days spent in studying in Continental galleries. 
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**PRIEST TAMO GOES HUNTING IN MON- 
GOLIA: EVENING APPROACHES AND SNOW 
BEGINS TO FALL” BY TANG-YIN (1522-1567) 


This female face recalled the tender spirit of the 
old Cologne Madonnas, these trailing gowns and 
fluttering ribbons and the bizarre grace of gesture 
revealed the Botticellis and Crivellis of old China ; 
there were delicacies that smacked of Eyck and 
Gozzoli, and there was the massiveness of Rubens 
and Jordaens. In method also variations became 
visible, although the general aspect attested the 
prevalence of the draughtsman, the caligraphist. 
Some of the sketches were handled with impres- 
sionistic boldness, while some paintings, on the 
other hand, were executed with pointillistic finesse. 
Strange, indeed, to our feeling appeared the 


Pictures 


Chinese Olympus with its demigods, its fauns and 
bacchantes. Chinese artists did not mind repre- 
senting their revels and debaucheries, but in this 
collection there was no trace of nudity. Ever 
present seemed a feature of delicacy and chaste- 
ness. It was paramount in the exquisiteness of 
the drawing, in the blue chosen by the artists, 
where only burning red would have satisfied our 
demands. Charming pictures of home life, in 
which the woman, or rather the lady, plays a 
superior part, scenes from the public life of the 
people, with less of the Hogarth and more of the 
Chodowiecki note, portraits, landscapes, animals, 





** LADY AT THE BLOSSOMING PLUM-TREE ON A SPRING 


THE MOON IS RISING.” BY YUN-CHEN 


(ABOUT 1620) 
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Chinese Pictures 





PORTRAIT OF A FAMOUS CHINESE BEAUTY 
BY CHEN-CHAO-SHOU (ABOUT 1500) 


flowers, formed the register of motz/s. One of the 
portraits carries with it a romantic bit of history. 
It is that of a beauty (above) who is frequently 
mentioned in Chinese literature. Her portrait was 
one of the 300 submitted in accordance with 
custom to the Emperor in order that he might 
select a wife, but the story goes that the painter 
not receiving a bribe failed to do justice to her 
charms, and the Emperor instead of making her 
his consort gave her to a Mongolian prince. When 
the Son of Heaven first saw her soon after her 
marriage he wept bitterly. 

The main enjoyment often centred in the finish, 
in the treatment of costume, of plumage, of the 
skin of the animal, of the veining of the petal, 
the finish of the Dureresque draughtsman. From 
the standpoint of our European art-training one 
could not fail to recognise that scientific form 
was not strictly observed by these Chinese artists, 
that defects of anatomy, occasionally also of 
psychology, were perceptible. We missed the 
intelligence of observation in perspective, in the 
gradation of tones, in the art of sacrificing details 
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to unity of object, and yet we went home com 
pletely captivated. The depth of feeling, the 
subtlety of vibrating colours, the eloquence of 
expression, and the picturesqueness and grace of 
composition—all these characteristics betokened 
high art. 

The oldest and highest epoch of Chinese 
painting was that of the Sung dynasty, when 
artists attained their perfection in landscape ; 
and a few of such precious and venerable works 
figured in the exhibition. During the three cen- 
turies of the Ming dynasty artists gradually 





SIGNED CHANG-WEI 


‘SEWING WOMAN ” 
(BEGINNING OF TCHING EPOCH) 


Chinese 





BY TANG-YIN 


“TWO MEN PLAYING” 


weakened in their cravings for classical perfec- 
tion. Then men loved principally to paint with 
utmost conscientiousness the amenities of social 
life and all sorts of realistic objects. High as- 
pirations had not quite died out, they were 
frequently lingering and speak to us from one 
or the other picture with pathos and tenderness. 
“Our painting,” said a Japanese writer of the 
18th century, ‘‘is the flower, that of China is the 
fruit in its maturity.” But in the course of time 
this beautiful fruit has more and more under- 
gone decay. It was delightful to find an oppor- 
tunity of seeing it in all its seductive freshness. 
Connoisseurs have supposed some of the paint- 
ings in the collection to be only copies, but even 
this would not diminish their value, as perfect 
copies are ranked in China as highly as originals, 
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It was from purely patriotic motives that Mrs. 
Olga Julia Wegener, the wife of the well-known 
traveller, Dr. Georg Wegener, brought these treas- 
ures first to Berlin. She had carefully collected 
them in China after serious study of Chinese art 
and with the assistance of competent critics, and 
I understand that it is her intention to exhibit 
them presently in London. It was a real satis- 
faction to her that the Royal Academy of Arts 
in Berlin acknowledged the importance of her 
possessions by arranging for them an exhibition 
within its own distinguished galleries. 

JARNO JESSEN. 





MANTCHU FAMILY: 


‘°NEW YEAR’S MORNING IN A 
ITINERANT MIRROR-POLISHER IS POLISHING MIRROR” 
SIGNED HSU-TIENG-K’UN (ABOUT 1650) 
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“TOVERS”’? BEGINNING OF CHING DYNASTY 
(See previous article) 


RCHITECTURAL GARDEN- 

ING==IVe WITHSILDUSTR AS 

TIONS AFTER DESIGNS BY 

Cc. E. MALLOWS, F.R.LB.A., 
AND F. L. GRIGGS. 


THE unity in design of the house and garden 
as a matter of plan has been touched upon in 
the notes accompanying the preceding illustra- 
tions, but very little, if any, reference has been 
made to the equally important question of detail. 
There should be evident in the design as a 
whole the same coherent intention in detail as 
in plan. A scheme which may be quite admir- 
able in itself and satisfactory in its treatment 
of both house and garden in general idea may 
be seriously marred, if not altogether spoilt, by 
want of thought not only in the design but in 
the arrangement, in the scale, and in the char- 
acter of the detail. The same watchful care of 
the work is required from the designer in this 
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particular as in any other; it is, perhaps, as severe 
a test of his powers of design, of his sense of ,pro- 
portion, of form and keenness of judgment and 
delicate taste as could well be required of him. 
The utmost care and patience are necessary at this 
stage of the problem, for it is of the greatest im- 
portance that the details of the garden architecture 
should be in absolute sympathy and agreement 
with those of the house itself and have that same 
kind of intimate connection which is to be found 
in a thoughtfully designed interior of a house and 
all its decoration, even down to the details of the 
furnishing. 

To accomplish this end in garden design is no 
easy matter, and can only be successful after much 
patient experiment and comparison through the 
medium of either perspective drawings for the 
general scheme and models wherever it is possible 
on the actual site. The latter will be found most 
valuable in the arrangement or placing of the main 
decorative features, such as lead figures, sundials, 
balustrades, etc., the scale and proportion of which 
should always be judged on the site and never left 
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A GARDEN ENTRANCE DESIGNED AND DRAWN BY C. E. 
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Architectural Gardening. —lV. 


to be settled by designs on paper, however care- 
fully they may be worked out. The difference 
between the look of a design in elevation and in 
perspective, great and misleading as it is always, is 
not less than between the look of a carefully drawn 
perspective and the actual effect of the completed 
work in the round. It is a trite and obvious thing 
to say that all designs should be made in per- 
spective. That, of course, goes without saying, 
It is equally necessary to insist on rough outline 
models for all the essential decorative details of a 
garden design. Much unnecessary expense and 
many unpleasant surprises may be avoided by these 
simple means, and no better method of arrange- 
ing and placing the desired points of interest in a 
scheme can be found. To illustrate the advantage 
of models it is only necessary to take the very 
ordinary idea of a stone pier ter- 
minated by either a vase or lead 


ment into a scheme of house and garden. It is 
a matter of surprise that so little advantage, com- 
paratively speaking, is taken of such a delightful 
medium for obtaining attractive and picturesque 
results. It is only necessary to think of an 
example like Ightham Moat, in Kent, Maxstoke, in 
Warwickshire, or Broughton Castle, in Oxfordshire, 
to feel how much modern garden design may be 
improved by the inclusion of so simple a medium 
for effect. Of course in the old days and in the 
instances just given, the water way was planned 
for quite a different purpose, a purpose which does 
not exist to-day. But that is no reason why the 
suggestion it conveys for a beautiful feature in 
modern gardens should not be adopted. The 
objections usually raised in connection with water 
around or near a house can be easily disposed 





figure. It is obvious that the right 
relation of this ornament to the 
base or pedestal cannot be so satis- 
factorily determined by a scale 
design on paper as by a model 
placed on the pier itself, because 
it is then seen in the “round.” In 
the case of figures surmounting a 
pedestal this is most important, for 
unless the proportions of these are 
very carefully judged, either the 
figures or the pedestal, which by 
themselves may be quite beautiful, 
may be made to look ridiculous. 

In the larger masses and general 
outline both of form and colour the 
perspective drawing is most valu- 
able in the first stages of the 
design, and even in the final 
stages ; but it is always necessary 
to supplement and correct and 
compare this with experiments on 
the site. 

In the initial ideas for any 
scheme, perspective drawing is 
essential ; geometrical drawings in 
plan, section, or elevation should 
never be relied upon as guides 
in questions of scale or proportion, 
but only as means to an end in 
the execution of the work. 

In a former article reference was 
made to the infinite variety and 
interest in design it is possible to 
obtain in bringing a water treat- 
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GARDEN HOUSE WITH DOVECOTE 
DESIGNED BY C, E. 
AND DRAWN BY F. L. GRIGGS 


MALLOWS, F.R.I.B.A. 
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A GREEN FORECOURT. DESIGNED 
AND DRAWN BY F. L. GRIGGS 


Architectural Gardening. —IV. 


of by a little careful thought in arranging it in 
the plan. 

Perhaps the most surprising thing in this 
connection is the usual omission to include water 
as a prominent feature even in the design of a 
riverside house and garden. The suggestions the 
river itself gives are many and delightful, especially 
if it includes near the site one of those many 
pleasant ways called ‘‘ backwaters” in which our 
English rivers abound. To bring a portion of this 
into a design, or to construct smaller channels 
leading from the backwater to the new garden, 
and then to terminate, perhaps, in a boat-house, 
which may form a prominent portion of the garden 
decoration, seems an obvious thing to do, and yet 
it is difficult to remember an instance of this on 
any of our well-known riversides. 

A suggestion for something of this nature is 
intended in the design for 
A House with a Bridge 
approach (pagei21). This 
has been imagined near a 
main stream, the bridge 
terrace and boathouse 
entrance are made integral 
parts of the design; in 
this way a_ picturesque 
result is obtained, which 
grows naturally out of 
common-sense require- 
ments, and is not, there- 
fore, an affectation. 

In A Riverside House 
with a Terrace (page 126) 
a house is imagined as 
built on the banks of a 
small stream linking itself 
with a larger one—the use 
of the smaller streams 
being to convey small 
pleasure craft (the house 
suggested is of consider- 
able size) to and from the 
main stream, and to feed 
ponds and water gardens. 
In this scheme the boat- 
house, although not shown 
in the drawing, forms a 
prominent feature in the 
design, and is, in plan, 
connected directly with 
the main river on one side 
and the smaller stream on 
the other. 
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A COTTAGE DOOR AND GATE 


The Garden-house with Dovecote, on page 122, is 
designed for two levels, and is part of the general 
scheme for the house just described for the river- 
side. A plan of the entire scheme, showing the 
connection of this portion with the rest of the 
garden, will be given later. 

The design entitled 4 Green Forecourt (page 123) 
shows a raised terrace connecting two gardens, the 
hedge being placed across the end of a tennis court 
or bowling green, and is intended for a situation 
where differences of level form interesting problems 
in design. In such cases as these the difficulties 
the varying levels afford often prove, when solved, 
to be the greatest charm and interest of the work. 
It is so seldom, however, that full advantage is 
taken of what nature has to offer in such things. 

The garden entrance on page 120 is at the end 
of a narrow yew walk. In design it is an attempt 
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TIREBY COURT, CHESHIRE: EAST 
SIDE. DESIGNED AND DRAWN BY 
Guns MALLOWS, oR LBA 


The International Soctety’s Ninth Exhibition 


to carry on the tradition of the work at Bath so 
well known in connection with the houses of Wood 
and Ralph Allen. 

The Cottage Door and Gate on page 124 is an 
attempt to suggest the attainment of a pleasant 
and interesting effect by simple and straightforward 
means. It must have occurred to many who 
deplore the ugliness of the modern cottage that 
the exercise of just a little more taste and del- 
beration, and the suppression of the modern 
builder’s senseless craze for foolish so-called 
ornament, would immense gain 
to the countryside. 
in this design are those to be found ready at hand 
in Norfolk—hand-made bricks and tiles for the 
walls and reed thatching for the roof. 

The Seaside House (page 125) has been designed 
for the same county, and is about to be carried 
out at Happisburgh, in Norfolk, as a portion 
of a scheme for a seaside village. The house 
shown on the left of the sketch is at present 
divided into two somewhat disreputable cottages. 
It is connected on the north-east side by a cattle- 
shelter and an old barn shown on the right of the 
sketch; between these two buildings ts an old 
yard, which is proposed to be changed into the 
square-paved garden as indicated. The hovel or 
shelter with* some slight structural alterations is 
made into a verandah, which shelters the garden 
from the north-east wind, and the large barn 
provides ample accommodation for a covered 
children’s play-room, with swings, etc. This room 
and the verandah have windows overlooking the sea. 

The pencil sketch of the east side of 7Zirley 
Court (page 127) shows another view of the garden 
entrance of this house, with the connection by 
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AN APPROACH ROAD 
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The materials suggested. 


a stone-paved path, bordered with roses, and the 
octagonal garden, which is one of the principal 
points of interest in this garden. This has been 
built as indicated, except that the hedge, suggested 
in yew in the foreground of the sketch as sur- 
rounding the octagonal garden, has been changed 
to one built of the local stone. 


On page xxvii. of the Winter Number of THE 
STUDIO reference is made to the Dutch Garden at 
Eaton Hall. It should have been stated that this 
garden was designed by Mr. C. E. Mallows, 
F.R.I.B.A, together with other work (including 
the bridge over the lake) which he executed at 
Eaton Hall for the Duchess of Westminster. 


HE INTERN ATTONeee 
SOCIETY’S: NIN 
HIBITION. 


FOLLOWING the precedent of a year ago, the 
International Society of Sculptors, Painters and 
Gravers has this year divided its exhibition into 
two parts, one general and the other special. 

It is only with the general section that we propose 
to deal now, and in so far as this is concerned, it 
has not been one of the best of the series. 
Especially, perhaps, is this true of the larger oil 
paintings. There are a certain number of the 
finest contemporary painters who are members of 
this Society, so that it is impossible for the Society 
to hold an exhibition which would fail of exciting 
interest. Whether all these do their duty by the 
Society and send their very finest work of the year, 
we have no means of telling. If they do, then 
there are cases in which we must decide that no 
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new inspirations have come to the painters lately. 
In the graphic section more variety prevailed, 
and much of the work was energetic and full of 
new impulse, making amends to some extent for 
the shortcomings elsewhere. 

In the first or West Room, M. Charles Cottet, 
in his Vue de Village de Pont en Royans, a canvas 
characteristic of the work he sent this year, 
has mastered an intricate composition of houses, a 
favourite theme of his. Here were also figure paint- 
tings so notable as Mr. W. Orpen’s A Young Man 
trom the West, Mr. Charles Shannon’s Zhe Bath, 
and Zhe Bathers, by Daumier. M. Maurice Denis, 
whose work has excited enthusiasm abroad, has in 
La Vierge 4 Ecole not achieved any great distinc- 
tion of form, but the work is novel because no 
tube of colour had apparently been touched that 
was not novel in its particular shade, a rare effect 
being obtained in which primary colours are not 
harmonised or contrasted, but put aside in favour 
of those rarer tints with which the artist’s colour- 
man’s catalogue familiarises us. In this part of 
the exhibition we had, too, Mr. Charles Rickett’s 
canvases, full of a sombre 
beauty of colour and 
charged with imaginative bee 
inspiration and dramatic 
power. This artist has 
passed through many in- 
teresting phases, but the 
reiteration of certain char- 
acteristics in his later paint- 
ings does not, we hope, 
denote that the process of 
growth has come to a 
standstill. Neither can 
Mr. A. D Peppercorn free 
himself from sameness in 
landscape, though he has 
been, and is, such a master 
of emotional painting ; and 
sameness, too, was apparent 
in the work of other painters 
of distinction. 

Mr. William Nicholson’s 
art is always greatly stimu- 
lating, because it courts 
disaster in always grappling 
with new problems. Here 
in the interior picture of 
the Earl of Plymouth and 
his family the problem was 
one that only a painter of 
fresh energies and vision 
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‘““VALLEE D’AMPEZZO” (PASTEL) 


would have embraced, and Mr. Nicholson has, 
we think, come very near toa completely successful 
solution, though some of the pink-covered chairs 
appeared to us to be somewhat out of tone, for they 
seemed to come right out of the interior ; some of 
the pink paint having the appearance of coming 
out before the figures as if suspended between 
the spectator and them. Another picture of very 
great interest in this room was Mr. Pryde’s Zhe 
Doctor, a picture charged with the romance of 
which his brush is always so expressive. 

We were attracted to some pictures by Mr. Arthur 
B. Davies, especially one in this room, Wavering 
Twilight, delicate and fantastic, with sensitiveness — 
of tone and colour. Besides the Cottet landscapes 
there were in this part to be noted Mr. W. Dacres 
Adams’s The Gateway, M. J. C. W. Cossaar’s Zhe 
Garden Entrance, but especially M. Emile Claus’ 
L Heure de la Rentrée. 

In the North Room one of the most important 
canvases was Mr. William Strang’s Zhe Interrup- 
tion, a work of fine composition and feeling, 
and expressing Mr. Strang’s sense of colour more 
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harmoniously than it has often been expressed in his 
larger works. The Js/es of the Sea, the only work 
by which Mr. D. Y. Cameron was represented in the 
exhibition, is perhaps one of the finest of his land- 
scapes ; the quality of the painting, its restraint and 
suggestion of still atmosphere, made it a very restful 
and beautiful spot in the centre of the left wall. 
The Luxembourg Gardens of Mr. Alexander 
Jamieson, and the same painter’s Dzeppe Harbour, 
were works of dignity and strength impressing 
themselves upon our memory. In Crépuscule tendre 
it was pleasant to see the art of Charles Conder, 
an artist of rare gifts, whose death we regret to 
record as having taken place shortly after the exhi- 
bition closed last month. Notable paintings also 
were Mr. W. W. Russell’s Butlding the Ketch, Mr. 
Joseph Oppenheimer’s Ox ¢he Thames, and Mr. 
A. Ludovici’s Portsmouth Harbour Lights, while 
H. Le Sidaner’s Za Fontaine and La Rue Royale 
represented his ecstatic 
colour-sense as wonder- 
fully as ever. In his 
Standing by the Venetian 
Mirror, M. Blanche, who 
is one of the modern 
masters of interior paint- 
ing, is not perhaps so suc- 
cessful as with his interiors 
without figures. Pictures 
by Forain and Monet and 
Manet accounted for a 
first impression of riches 
in this room. 

In the South Room, 
from which nearly all our 
illustrations are derived, 
there were two important 
water-colours by Mr. 
Strang and twelve of 
Mr. Augustus John’s virile 
drawings ; a delightfully 
drawn Mallard by Joseph 
Crawhall (p. 131); draw- 
ings by Simon Bussy, C. 
Leandre and A. S. Hart- 
rick ; water-colours of Mrs. 
Jamieson; some capital 
etchings by Messrs. Otto 
Fischer, H. Mulready 
Stone, and Anthony R 
Barker ; a noticeable set 
of lithotints by J. Kerr- 
Lawson, called ‘The 
Italian Set”; an interesting 
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specimen from Gavarni's pencil; four works of the 
late Félicien Rops, and many drawings by M. Louis 
Legrand. A Wet Morning at Segovia Market, a 
wood engraving by Mr. Sydney Lee which we 
include among our illustrations, shows that artist 
advancing to a very unusual mastery of his 
craft, and the design is characteristically original 
and deserving of the highest praise. Jewellery 
of a beautiful order was exhibited in the South 
Room by Mr. H. Wilson and Mr. and Mrs, 
Gaskin. 

The sculpture was dominated by the extremely 
beautiful female head by M. Rodin, Za Jeunesse 
de Minerve; ‘‘dominated” is perhaps not quite 
the word to use, for its perfection is all of subtlety, 
to be studied before appreciated, but of a kind 
which distinguished it from everything else in the 
room, and even from the other head contributed by 
the sculptor, that of one of the Bourgeois de Calais, 
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‘*RUINES DE DONJON DE MORTAGNE” (ETCHING) BY A. LEPERE 


from his famous group of the name. Good work account of their graceful modelling and the tender 
was sent by Messrs. J. H. M. Furse, John Tweed, sentiment pervading them. A collection of sculp- 
F. Derwent Wood, Charles Ricketts, Miss K. ture by the late Augustus St. Gaudens, and some 
Bruce, and an American lady, Mrs. Vonnoh, whose bronzes and marbles by the late J. B. Carpeaux, 
small bronze figures deserve particular mention on — gave an additional source of interest this year. 
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BY CHARLES COTTET 
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HE eROY AGS SCORES Laer 
DEMYS ANNUAL EXHIBITION: 


In welcoming the Corporation of Edin- 
burgh on their official visit to the Royal Scottish 
Academy Exhibition, previous to its being opened 
to the public, the President, Sir James Guthrie, 
said the Academy had been a good deal ham- 
pered by the fact that they had no space to 
do the duties which by their charter they 
were bound to fulfil. They had cut down 
the privileges of the members to the lowest 
point, and had tried to bring the Academy into 
as close touch as possible with the members of 
their fraternity who were outside it. There cer- 
tainly was a time when the Academy monopolised 
its own wall-space, even to the disadvantage of 
the associates, but it may now be said that the 
Academy is generous to the outsider. Indeed, 
with the limited space at disposal it would be to 
the advantage of the exhibition were the Academy 
a little less generous and a trifle more discriminat- 
ing than it has been this year, when a considerable 
number of pictures have been included in the 
collection that might well have been omitted. Sir 
James Guthrie made an effort a year or two ago to 
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raise the standard by lessen- 
ing the number of works, 
but so much _ opposition 
arose that it had to be 
abandoned, and now the 
outsider, even though his at- 
tainment scarcely warrants 
it, finds a kindly if not 
always discriminating wel- 
come. Two years hence, 
when the Academy will 
enter into possession of the 
Royal Institution building, 
members and associates 
will have more elbow-room, 
but it is to be hoped that 
the augmentation of wall- 
space will not result in more 
consideration than now ob- 
tains for second-rate work. 

The loan work is small 
in quantity, but of greater 
importance than probably 
any exhibition since what 
was sarcastically called the 
Whistler year. The Keiller 
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trustees have lent Orchardson’s famous S¢. Avena, 
7816, seen in Edinburgh for the first time, a 
picture which, for its purity of colour and beauty 
of tone, combined with its realisation of the 
tragedy of the last days of the banished Emperor, 
ranks as one of the masterpieces of historic paint- 
ing. The portraits of the Duke and Duchess of 
Connaught, by Sargent, which occupy prominent 
places in the Great Room, display this facile painter 
in more restrained mood than is customary. The 
highly individualistic if often unequal work of 
Sorolla is introduced to the Edinburgh public by 
two small but representative examples—a brilliant 
landscape and a seashore with figures, some of the 
wavelets being splashes of sunlight. Four examples 
of the work of the late A. D. Reid, brother of the 
ex-President of the Scottish Academy, are shown. 
Vis-a-vis to the Sargent portraits are two by Sir 
James Guthrie. In the full-length seated portrait 
of Lady Stirling Maxwell the President is as suave 
and gracious as he is convincing. In the modelling 
and colour of the head I am reminded of a 


beautiful full-length portrait, by Carolus-Duran, 
which I saw some years ago, while in the draperies 
and background—a warm grey with splashes of soft 
blue—there is a Whistlerian simplicity altogether 
charming. In its fine scholarly qualities this 
portrait will rank as one of Sir James Guthrie’s 
greatest achievements. In quite a different vein is 
Sir James’ portrait of Mr. James Caldwell, which 
for robust colour and strong characterisation has 
not been excelled in Scottish male portraiture for 
several years. A portrait of Mr. J. G. Laing 
represents the low-water mark of John Lavery’s 
art, and E. A. Walton sends only two small por- 
traits—one of Sir William Crookes and the other 
Mrs. T. B. Bury, the latter of which contains some 
brilliant work. J. H. Lorimer is represented only 
by portraiture, of which the best is that of the 
Duke of Hamilton in Scottish regimentals. Among 
the other portraits may be mentioned those by 
Alexander Roche, R. Duddingston Herdman, and 
Fiddes Watt. Mr. Roche’s feggy will rank with 
his best expressions of sweet young womanhood. 
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BY CHARLES H. MACKIE, A.R,S.A. 
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Historical work has, since the infancy of the 
Academy, if we except the contributions by mem- 
bers who had migrated south, been singularly 
absent from its walls. Freed from the trammels of 
office Robert Gibb is again turning his attention to 
this type of work, and from the painter of the 
Alma picture and Zhe Thin Red Line one welcomes 
Dargai, October 20, 1897. In these days of the 
khaki and “ open order” the opportunities of the 
battle painter have not increased ; the picturesque 
has been limited. Mr. Gibb, however, has grappled 
manfully with his difficulties. "The Gordons showed 
at Dargai that they merited the appellation gallant 
as much as they had earned that of being gay ; 
their eager but disciplined rush to the support of the 
Gurkhas is powerfully expressed ; the tremendous 
difficulties they had to overcome is evidenced in 
the beetling cliffs and overhanging crags up which 
they had to climb. As an expression of the 
utmost in human effort to overcome natural diffi- 
culties, plus savage resistance, the painting is a 
noble tribute to heroics. William Hole is represented 
by Zhe Temptation in the Wilderness, similar to 
that in his published pictorial Life of Jesus, except 
that the figure of Christ has been somewhat 
modified and thereby improved, and by a decora- 
tive panel showing the reading of the Charter of 
Incorporation at the first meeting of the Edinburgh 
Merchant Company. R. Payton Reid evidences a 
distinct advance in Harmony, a picture in which 
classic ideals are the dom- 
inant feature. G. Ogilvy 
Reid adds to his gallery of 
eighteenth - century figure 
subjects Our Plan of Cam- 
paign, showing a group of 
society ladies and gentle- 
men at the chess table. 

From depicting children 
sporting in the sunshine on 
the shores of Largo bay, 
Hugh Cameron has this 
year turned to the antithe- 
sis. It would be idle to 
compare Sorrow and Sym- 
pathy with The Lonely Life 
in achievement—they are 
not comparable—but both 
show that while the joyous 
has always been the domin- 
ant note with Mr. Cameron, 
the other side of life has 
never been far in the back- 
ground. The life of the 
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*©ON THE NORTH SEA”’ 


workers on the seashore in northern France is the 
subject of two small but beautiful pictures by 
Robert McGregor, both remarkable for their ren- 
dering of diffused light, atmosphere, and tone. 
Not so exuberant in colour this year as usual, 
Mr. McGeorge gives greater importance to the 
figure in his principal picture, that of a young girl 
scated on the trunk of a tree by the banks of a 
reedy stream. Robert Hope’s figure work is very 
gracious and convincing, beautiful in colour and 
refined in its harmonies. In his Za/e of the Times 
of Old Graham Glen has gone a little beyond his 
present powers—he is not so successful as with 
the single figure; and john Duncan deserved 
better of the hanging Committee than the lofty 
position that has been given to his picture of the 
Celtic God of Love bringing the sea under a spell 
Imaginative work of this type 
is too little in evidence in Scotland to be cold- 
shouldered. Two seashore subjects by Marshall 
Brown show continued progress, one in its render- 
ing of motion, the other, Whelk Gatherers, in the 
painting of the figures and receding rocky shore, 
studded with water pools. Zhe Critics, by James 
Riddell, is an interesting piece of gezve with an 
element of humour. 

Small are the claims that Robert Alexander 
makes on the wall space of the Academy, and of 
few can it be said that they so consistently main- 
tain a high level. As an animal painter, Mr. 
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Alexander has never had an equal in the history of 
Scottish art, and Zhe Master's Coat, a small 
picture of canine pets, is a gem in colour and 
characterisation. William Walls in Szartled has 
produced a good example of a puma and cubs, 
and George Smith in 4 Cool Retreat shows sound 
draughtsmanship in the painting of the horses and 
foal at the water-trough. 

Though it has often been painted, I believe no 
artist has hitherto attempted to render Loch 
Coruisk under the conditions expressed by Robert 
Burns in Zhe Valley of the Shadow. Mr. Burns 
spent a month on board a yacht and studied the 
aspect of this most sublime of Scottish lochs under 
a moonlight effect. This he has transferred to 
canvas in a manner which fascinates the eye and 
kindles the imagination, making it a work not 
only of distinction but of genius. E. A. Walton 
shows a Border landscape on lines similar to last 
year, distinguished by the grace of its tree forms 
and its beautiful procession of colour harmonies. 
In Zhe Marble Quarry D. Y. Cameron shows 
strong chiaroscuro and brilliant brushwork—even 
the prosaic crane is made to subserve an artistic 
purpose—but it needed not the introduction of 
diminutive workmen to realise the colossal char- 
acter of the surroundings. 

Charles H. Mackie has won his position as a 
colourist, and this is the outstanding feature of 
The Harvest Team. Excellent as it is, however, 
Mr. Mackie has been too experimental with some 
sacrifice of harmony. In his Venetian scheme the 
effects are more subtle and much more convincing. 
Springtime — Midlothian, 
by J. Campbell Mitchell, 
has great dignity of com- 
position and fine realisa- 
tion of a plein-air effect, 
and A. K. Brown upholds 
his recent academic dis- 
tinction by one of those 
reposeful moorland sub. 
jects, tender in sentiment 
and satisfying in its quiet 
but by no means restricted 
colour harmonies. J. 
Lawton Wingate shows 
two lovely seapieces, and 
landscapes of note are 
contributed by J. Camp- 
bell Noble, Robert Noble, 
George Houston, G. A. 
Gibson, and R. M. G. 
Coventry. 
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‘“DEUCHAR BRIDGE, YARROW ” 


In the water-colour room the most important work 
is the large drawing Yarrow, by Thomas Scott. 
As J. B. Selkirk has been the modern poet of 
Yarrow so Thomas Scott is its enthusing painter. 
In this picture he has suffused the vale with golden 
light till every blade of the “bent sae broon” is 
bathed in this palpitating ether glow. In his 
Deuchar Bridge the keynote is the picturesque. 
R. B. Nisbet, who, by the way, seems now 
gravitating towards oil painting, contributes a 
breezy sea-piece, Edwin Alexander a_ beautiful 
study of a dog, J. G. Laing an imposing Dutch 
church interior, and R. W. Allan a finely-lit view 
of San Francesco at Assisi. James Cadenhead’s 
work, always distinguished, is this year particularly 
fine, notably his Zochnagar, and Henry Kerr has 
excellent portraits of Mr. McTaggart and the 
Auditor of the Court of Session. 

The Sculpture section is small, but it includes 
fine works by Rodin, Sir George Frampton, Alfred 
Gilbert, Pittendrigh Macgillivray and Percy Ports- 
mouth. A. EDDINGTON. 


The latest acquisitions of the Scottish Modern 
Arts Association, as recorded in the Second Annual 
Report issued last month, comprise an oil painting, 
The Bend of the River, by Mr. R. B. Nisbet; two by 
Mr. Alexander Roche—a landscape and Pittenweem 
Harbour ; and one by the late Miss Bessie M‘Nicol 
—Baby Crawford ; also water-colours by Mr. James 
Cadenhead, Mr. William Walls and the late Miss 
Christina Ross. Previous acquisitions during the 
year were noted in our November number. 
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STUDIOACALK, 
(From Our Own Correspondents. ) 


ONDON.—Mr. Alexander Jamieson, 
whose picture Fontainebleau, here re- 
produced, was exhibited at the last 
Goupil Gallery Salon, has the gift of 

flooding a canvas with light. A study of many 
of his canvases brings us to the conclusion that 
this is his chief gift at present, and it is no in- 
considerable one, requiring all the art of the 
subtlest form of impressionistic painting to ob- 
tain that heightening of values which gives the 
wonderful result he attains. 


The Carfax Gallery recently exhibited some 
statuettes by Mr. Reginald Wells, in which the 
sculptor has expressed himself with much indi- 
viduality ; showing sympathy for certain aspects 
of life which, in England at any rate, have, alas! 
almost escaped commemoration in sculpture. 
From the work shown on this occasion we re- 
produce two characteristic pieces. 


‘* MOTHER AND CHILD” (BRONZE) BY REGINALD WELLS 
( Exhibited at the Carfax Gallery) 
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‘“GIRL SEWING” (TERRA-COTTA) BY REGINALD WELLS 
(Exhibited at the Carfax Gallery) 


The New Association of Artists’ second exhibi- 
tion at the Goupil Gallery contained many 
interesting things, notably Mr. T. F. M. Sheard’s 
Under the Arcade, Ghasdaia and Santa Maria 
della Salute; Mr. S. J. Lamorna Birch’s water- 
colours; Mr. W. Graham Robertson’s The Pleached 
Bower; Mr. Paul Paul’s Eventide ; Mr. H. Becker’s 
Potato Gatherers; and Mr. T. Robertson’s Zhe 
Harbour, St. Valery-sur-Somme. 

Two or three exhibitions of water-colours which 
have lately taken place should be mentioned. Mr. 
George Thomson, whose drawings have been on 
view at the Goupil Gallery, is one of the best of 
contemporary water-colourists, and excels in such 
grey pieces as Dole—Stormy Evening. This artist 
also contributed to the first exhibition of the New 
Society of Water-Colour Painters at the New 
Dudley Gallery, where also we saw some interest- 
ing work by Sir William Eden, Messrs. T. F. 
Catchpole, Fred Mayor, A. G. Bell and other 
artists. 


It is by no means an uncommon thing for a 
British architect to receive a commission from a 
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SKETCH DESIGN FOR A CHURCH AT BERNDORF, GERMANY, FOR HERR KRUPP 


foreign country, but in the majority of cases the 
commission is for a residence of some sort, and 
very rarely is it fora public edifice. Particular 
interest therefore attaches to the design of a church 
illustrated on this page, which Mr. Arnold Mitchell 
has prepared in fulfilment of a commission 
entrusted to him by Herr Krupp, of the famous 
ordnance works. For the walls of the church local 
brick and stone are to be used, all light in colour, 
and for the roof bright coloured tiles, the building 
thus making, with its setting amid rich foliage and 
background of hills, a pleasing colour group. 

The two drawings of Abbeville, in Normandy, 
by the late Mr. L. J. Wood, R.I., which we 
reproduce as supplements, are highly interesting 
both in themselves and as being the work of an 
artist who never had a lesson in drawing or painting 
in his life. Mr. Wood, who was born at Islington 
in 1813, and lived to attain the advanced ‘e of 
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87, became as a youth acquainted with J. D. 
Harding, who lent him some drawings to copy ; but 
ere long he turned his eye to nature, Hampstead 
being his first sketching ground. Attracted to the 
Continent by the works of David Roberts, R.A, 
Mr. Wood in 1837 paid his first visit to France, 
and thereafter made it a practice to spend a part 
of each year in Normandy, Brittany, Belgium, or 
on the Rhine, drawing cathedrals and street scenes. 
Most of the.sketches which he made on the spot 
were in lead pencil, and from these he worked 
when painting in his studio. Mr. Wood used to 
exhibit regularly in the old British Institute, and 
on the cessation of that gallery he devoted himself 
particularly to water-colours. He was elected 
Associate of the Royal Institute in 1866 and 
full member in 1871, resigning membership in 
1888. 


At the Modern Society of Portrait Painters we 
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A DRAWING BY L. J. WOOD, R.I. 
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had another opportunity of studying Mr. Alexander 
Jamieson’s work. He gives to interior subjects the 
same sense of atmosphere as to his landscapes, 
and his art here has the same breadth and vigour, 
but we miss the necessary quality of sympathy 
when his touch comes to the intimacies of portrait 
painting. It was this quality which we missed in 
so many of the portraits shown at this exhibition. 
It seemed as if there were many good painters 
exhibiting portraits who by nature were not essen- 
tially intended for portrait work. Still, the whole 
exhibition was full of brilliant effort. The vitality 
of Mr. Fergusson’s portraits was amazing. His 
best perhaps was J//e. Herbert; here his brush 
had paused in its energetic stroke for other quali- 





BOOK PLATE 
(See Glasgow Studto-Talk) 


BY JKSSIE M. KING 


ties to be desired in a portrait besides a feverish 
sparkle. In Mr. Lambert’s large picture, the 
modelling of the children’s limbs, the flesh paint- 
ing, the treatment of the dress of the seated figure 
were all done with mastery and dignity, but this 
dignity of feeling—so rare in art now—was disturbed 
in this, as in all his canvases, by impressionistic 
flourishes, the assumption of an air of spontaneity, 
which can never be made to fit on to work so delib- 
erately carried out, so formally arranged and sty listic 
in intention. In Mr. Alfred Hayward’s portrait of 
Archibald Lettch, Esq., the figure is literally bathed 
in atmosphere; and the beautiful painting of 
black made the portrait one of the most delightful 


in the exhibition. Two of the most interesting 
pictures were those of Mr. Gerard Chowne, chiefly 
on account of the rare quality and originality of 
his colour schemes and his sense of pictorial design. 
Mr. Glyn Philpot’s work showed some of the most 
accomplished painting, but his style is not without 
unpleasant affectations. Mr. Max Bohm’s big 
portrait group was disappointing. It is full of in- 
congruities, assembled apparently for the sake ot 
an arresting, if insincere, effect. Mr. G. F. Kelly’s 
Man with a Cigarette must be accounted one of 
the best achievements in the rooms. Mr. Sholto 
Douglas experimented perhaps beyond his powers, 
but in A Day in June he secured a lively and 
expressive rendering of the faces ; just the qualities 
which Mr. David Neave missed, for his success 
with accessories seems to beguile his brush away 
from the sitters. 


Of etchings there have been notable exhibitions 


at». Messrs. James Connell & Sons’ and Mr. R. 
- Gutekunst’s. 


At the Galleries of the former such 
eminent engravers as Messrs. Affleck, Synge, Béjot 
and others made a very interesting display, and at 
Mr. Gutekunst’s the work of two younger men of 
unusual promise, Mr. D. S. MacLaughlan and 
Mr. H. Mulready Stone, proved a source of much 
enjoyment. 





It is with great regret at the death of so gifted 
an artist as Henry Ospovat that we record the 
exhibition of his work at the Baillie Gallery. It 
had been arranged for during his lifetime. Mr. 
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BOOK PLATE BY JESSIE M. KING, 
(See Glasgow Studio-Talk ) 
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Ospovat always seems to have had some difficulty 
in discovering a public, though those who remem- 
ber his book-plates reproduced a few years ago in 
one of THE Stup10 Special Numbers, and his lively 
caricatures which appeared in our pages last year, 
will doubtless have formed some conception of the 
variety of his talents. 


LASGOW.—Since the middle of Feb- 
ruary the art of Jessie M. King has 
been on view at the galleries of Messrs. 
T. and R. Annan, some forty water- 

colour and black-and-white drawings proving once 
again the amazing industry of an artist 
with a purpose. In all there seems a lin- 
gering ’twixt the realms of fact and fancy, 
for the artist builds her dream castles with 
architectural exactitude, and into the stone 
and lime of a quaint, interesting, old east 
country hamlet puts a world of poetic 
feeling. The extreme delicacy of the 
water-colours destines them for a specially 
sympathetic environment, an art, in itself, 
to which too little consideration is given. 
When the palette is charged with but few 
colours it is more likely to produce har- 
mony, and this is one cf the striking 
results in the score of dainty water-colours, 
with clever variations on the Japanese- 
Whistlerian combination, blue and grey. 
Of special interest were Zhe Little Grave, 
with youthful mourner and chill, bare, 
wintry setting, so eloquent of a mute dis- 
tress; Wee Willie Winkie, on the borders 
of dreamland, with birds like cloudlets 
fluttering around his haloed head; Zhe 
ffill Song, a charming blending of bird 
and blossom and dainty maiden; while 
The Spell, The Shepherdess, The Child by 
the Sea Shore, The Haven, and others, 
had each an individual beauty of line and 
charm of colour. 


But in spite of her new affection for 
colour it is in black-and-white that Miss 
King continues to make her most direct 
appeal, and some of the sketches of dear 
old Culross, of comparatively little-known 
Kirkcudbright, and of that imaginary 
Jand in which she still wanders lovingly, 
are inimitable in her own _ particular 
medium. The three drawings reproduced 
are characteristic of the variety and interest 
crowded into the twenty-eight pen draw- 
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‘6 CANNON’S CLOSE” 


ings. Cannon’s Close is typical of an old style of 
Scottish building lingering in the southern districts 
of the country. The Workshop in Kirkcudbright 
is quite a new departure, more strictly confined 
to fact than a keenly imaginative artist would lead 
one to expect. The whole atmosphere suggests 
the village carpenter’s shop, with benches ; hanging 
tools on roughly built walls, pierced with small 
deeply set windows ; and overhead the picturesque 
roof; all with unfailing fidelity, with fine perspec- 
tive, and clever light and shade effect. Zhe Castle 
of Jaime, a turreted castle set on the ledge of a 
yawning, imaginary abyss, is a pretty fancy derived 
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from Chaucer; it is rich in imagery and touched 
with the most exquisite delicacy. The two book- 
plates (page 147) are interesting too, but of a some- 
what unwonted kind. Pad he 


ARIS.—At the close of the exhibition 
which has been held of works of art pur- 
chased during the past year by the State, 
the Luxembourg Museum enters into 

possession of several important works, and amongst 
them of the picture by M. René Prinet, which we 
here reproduce. M. Prinet, who has rather an 
affection for paintings of small dimensions, occa- 
sionally does work on a larger scale. The picture 
I speak of will, I believe, be counted as one of his 
best paintings, on account of the simplicity of the 
attitudes of the figures, the fine and restrained 
technique, and the broad and warm colouring. 
The work is entitled simply 4 Portrait Group, yet 
it is interesting to note that the figure on the left is 
a portrait of M. Saglio, a member of the Institut, 
formerly Director of the Museum at Cluny, whose 
work in the field of French archeology is held in 
very high estimation. 


The Société Nationale des Beaux-Arts has just 
re-elected its President. M. Roll having 
announced his intention of not standing again, 
speculation was already rife as to whether M. 
Besnard or M. Rodin would be chosen, when 
at the last moment, yielding to the earnest 
entreaties of the Société Nationale, he accepted 
the Presidency for 1909, after a unanimous 
re-election. 


At the Gallery of the Artistes Modernes, the group 
of women artists entitled the “ Quelques” has this 
year again had a most interesting exhibition, and one 
infinitely superior to those of the two other societies 
of women artists, which are with few exceptions 
almost always mediocre. Here one saw with plea- 
sure the portraits, so full of life, by Mme. de Boz- 
nanska, and the excellent flower studies, so discreet 
and restrained, by Mme. Duhem and Mme. Devolvé. 
Mme. Duranton also showed some flower pieces, 
but more luminous. Mlle. Florence Esté devoted 
herself as usual to the landscapes, in which her 
affinity with the Japanese is always apparent. 
Finally, the most remarkable personality of this 
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( Bought by the Luxembourg Museum) 
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‘* LES ARDENNES” (ETCHING) 


exhibition is Madame Charlotte Besnard, who is 
certainly one of the great sculptors of the day. 


Marc Henry Meunier has been at last made 
known to the Parisian public, by a very beautiful 
series of etchings which were shown at Dewambez’s 
Gallery some little while ago. He was already 
appreciated and liked by all who pride themselves 
on keeping in touch with the work that is being 
done in this field of art to-day, on account of his 
very deep knowledge of his métier. Born at 
Brussels in 1873, he was at an early age initiated 
into all the secrets of the art by his father, himself 
a well-known engraver; he also—and I congratu- 
late him upon this—came under the influence of 
his uncle, the illustrious sculptor, Constantin 
Meunier. He excels in all the processes of 
engraving, in soft ground, aquatint, dry-point, and 
shows himself in all his plates attracted by problems 
of colour. What makes his work so particularly 
attractive to me, is that it reflects with fidelity all 
the aspects of one country. Meunier is, so to say, 
rooted in the rugged region of the Ardennes, whose 
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BY MARC HENRY MEUNIER 


arid country, vast forests of pines, swift flowing 
rivers rushing over their beds cut deep in the slate 
rock, are all of such deep character. Certain of 
his plates are among the finest productions of 
contemporary engraving, equally on account of 
their excellent technique and for the deep senti- 
ment of nature that they reveal to us. 


For some time there has been in Paris a discussion 
as to the possibility of organising here an Exhibi- 
tion of American Art, and the idea is beginning to 
take form under the patronage of the ‘Society of 
American Art Collectors”; it has been decided 
to hold the exhibition in Paris during July, and 
Senator Clarke has been entrusted with the 
arrangements, and also with the organisation of the 
show in London. As the salons are over on the 
30th June, it is not impossible that the Grand 
Palais will be placed at the disposal of the 
American Painters. 


In the admirably arranged Trotti Gallery there 
has been an interesting exhibition of works of the 
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Italian School, and notably of three remarkable 
portraits, one by Titian, the two others by Moroni. 
Sebastiano del Piombo, Francesco Cossa, Botticelli, 
Tiepolo, Canaletto and Guardi were all equally well 
represented in an interesting manner. I was less 
taken with the large painting Venus and Adonis, 
attributed in the catalogue to Tintoretto. 


At Dewambez’s there was held recently an 
exhibition called simply “‘A Group of Artists,” a 
most interesting assembly, where the most diverse 
talents were represented. I noticed here, in par- 
ticular, the beautiful water-colours of M. Jeanés, 
the pictures of M. Adler, and three very fine 
portraits by M. Caro-Delvaille, quite unequalled in 
their restraint, sincerity and air of distinction. 


In my notes last month I referred, 
in connection with the exhibition of 
the Painter- Lithographers at the 
Dewambez galleries, to some admir- 
able lithographs in colour by M. Lucien 
Monod. Readers of THE Stupio will, 
I am sure, be interested to see the 
accompanying reproduction of one of 
these charming drawings of his. H. F. 


ERLIN.—Frau Erda Wiese, 
whose embroideries are 
illustrated on this page, 
was one of the exhibitors 

at the last “‘ Kunstlerinnenmesse,” and 
it was her first appearance at this 
annval display of work by lady artists. 
Her work shows a thorough know- 
ledge of old techniques as well as an 
inventive sense. She boldly translates 
naturalistic impressions with astonish- 
ing likeness into needlework, and a 
fertile imagination aids her in produc- 
ing original designs. 


The Hohenzollern Kunstgewerbe- 
Haus originated the idea of the charm- 
ing exhibition, ‘‘ Die Dame in Kunst 
und Mode,” which has been one of 
the events of the present season. The 
serious aim of this undertaking was 
an education of taste, and this esthetic 
pedagogy was cleverly hidden under a 
really artistic surface. All the walls 
of the large building were turned into 
a select picture-gallery containing 
mostly contributions from the best 
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interpreters of the elegant modern lady and also 
of her graphic caricaturists. A set of boudoirs and 
rooms was ordered from prominent interior decora- 
tors like Albin Muller, Alexander Schroder, Paul 
Troost, Rudolf und Fia Wil'e, Ernst Friedmann, 
and others, and served for a display of exquisite 
articles of modern dress. The style of the bazaar 
was strictly avoided by a superior skill of outlay. 
Many high-class firms and private owners, also the 
Empress and the Crown Princess, contributed to 
this exhibition, whither the upper classes of the 
capital came in crowds. The difficulty was to com- 
bine the unlike domains of high art, applied art, 
and fashion; but the superior skill of Messrs. 
Friedmann and Weber, and their excellent assistant, 
Dr. Paul Kraemer, successfully extracted harmony 
from the cacophony of such conflicting elements. 
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The winter exhibition of the Secession was 
entirely dedicated to the arts of the draughtsman. 
As the gentle art of the pencil has been treated 
rather as a stepchild by modern impressionism 
such an undertaking was to be heartily welcomed. 
Much good work was hung, but also many in- 
significant and superficial exhibits, so that the 
study of this too comprehensive show threatened 
confusion. A retrospective section dedicated to 
the portraits and animal-drawings of Franz Kruger 
recalled the exactness and elegance of artistic work 
of Old Berlin under King Frederick William IV. 
Present-day spirit was best represented by Seces- 
sion leaders like Liebermann, Slevogt, Corinth, 
Hiibener and their various standard-bearers, whilst 
draughtsmen like Kalkreuth, Baluschek, R. E. 
Weiss, Orlik, Bischof-Kulm and _ Klein-Diepo'd 
stood up in their diverse characters for the gospel of 
finish. A life-size coloured 
portrait by Gertrud von 
Kunowski became by 
rhythmical proportions and 
rigour of contour the best 
pleader for her husband’s 
high-minded revivalism of 
old- master principles. 
Humorists like Wilke, 
Thony, Feldbauer and 
Reznizek, and caricaturists 
like Gulbranson, Brandt, 
Behmer, Strathmann, Fein- 
inger, Hablik and Stern, 
showed fecundity in these 
domains and fascinated all 
by individual cleverness. 
There was much in method 
and spirit that called to 
mind Lautrec, Paul, Busch 
and Beardsley, but there 
was also a good deal of 
home-grown originality. 
L. von Hofmann failed in 
attempts to assume an 
amusing physiognomy. A 
collection of small works 
of sculpture produced wel- 
come variety. Mendes da 


Costa’s  veracious Dutch 
market-types attracted 
much notice, and also 


Barlach, with his strange 

groups and single figures of 

Mongolian peasants and 

beggars, whose sluggish and 
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( Kiinstlergenossenschaft, Vienna) 


crouching, yet pagoda-like attitude liken them to 
amphibious creatures. Dr. Lobach again evinced 
his penetrating faculty in some excellent portrait- 
heads. 


At the Salon Schulte one is forcibly reminded of 
the over-production of our time by its constant 
change of programme. Yet it must be owned that 
this gallery has always valuable materials to offer. 
We derived real pleasure from Max Thedy of 
Weimar, who studies nature so seriously and paints 
so “old-master” like, that names like Altdorfer, 
De Hoogh, Vermeer, occasionally even Ribera, are 
recalled quite naturally. His Munich training 
under Lofftz is still so strong upon him that, in 
spite of its splendid qualities, his art will always be 
ranged with a past period. Walter Geffcken, from 
Munich, is one of the younger artists whose new 
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PORTRAIT OF HERR M. R. 


works always stir speculation as to future produc- 
tions. Pictorial qualities and refined taste distin- 
guish him and suggest a thorough Parisian school- 
ing. The personalities of two new-comers, Ernst 
Kropp and Joachim von Biilow,eimpressed them- 
selves as disciples of the Manet school. Frida 
Menshausen Labriola is strengthening her position 
as one of the most commendable interpreters of 
female charm by some life-size pastel portraits, and 
Richard Eschke worthily sustains his father’s fame 
in landscape painting. 


Emil Orlik is such a fertile producer that the 
whole Salon Gurlitt was filled with his new works. 
This time it was the painter and not the graphic 
artist who appeared before us. We studied his 
portraits and landscapes, his Japanese scenes, bits 
from real life and still life, his designs for tapes- 
tries, for the stage, the contributions that touch 
the domain of applied arts, and those which are 
applied art pure and simple, and we experienced a 
variety of feelings. Respect for thoroughness, 


(Kiinstlergenossenschaft, Vienna) 


mount impressions. 


BY NICOLAUS SCHATTENSTEIN 


delight in refinement and originality, were para- 
We enjoyed the colourist, the 
draughtsman, the naturalist, the imaginative artist 
who occasionally even engenders emotion. The 
pathetic note is sounded when he composes gigantic 
scenes, Zhe Mountain Lake, The Waterfall, in 
strong summarising colour-spots for textile designs, 
and even in works of pure craftsmanship, when 
composing lacquer pictures like Korin, he can 
attain such effects. But enjoyment in mere clever- 
ness generally prevails. As Orlik’s versatility is 
always coupled with reliability and distinction, we 
can be thankful that such a master belongs to the 
staff of Berlin art-teachers. Tek 


IENNA. — Though the recent Winter 
exhibition at the Kiinstlerhaus showed 
little variation in the methods of arrange- 
ment, it was nevertheless of interest 

because of the groups of rising young artists whose 
works made an attractive display. As usual the chief 
interest centred in the portrait-painters, Rauchinger, 
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“BEIM HEURIGEN.” OIL PAINTING 
BY FRANZ WINDHAGER 
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‘“THE BLACK BULL” (CARVED EBONY) 


Joanowitsch, Pochwalski, Adams, von Ferraris, 
Jehudo Eppstein, Schattenstein, Scharf, Krausz, 
Walter Schiff and others. Nicolaus Schattenstein’s 
portrait of Herr M. R. (p. 159) deservedly won 
warm praise both from laymen and brother artists, 
among them Herr von Angeli, the president of the 


Genossenschaft. Its chief merit lies in the fact 
of its absolute simplicity in arrangement and its 
harmonious colouring, as also in the intimate 
understanding of his sitter. The same artist’s 
picture of the little Baroness von G. is a charm- 
ing and dainty rendering of child life. W. Victor 
Krausz was at his best in his portrait of Frau 
Prof. Gobel, as also in another rendering of 
Miss Thompson, whose portrait by this artist 
was lately reproduced in THE Stupio. Victor 
Scharf’s portrait of an old lady (p. 158) breathes 
an old-world spirit which is fast vanishing with 
the march of civilisation. John Quincey Adams’ 
portrait of Ardulein Marberg as Iolanthe in the 
“Teufel” is at once a beautiful bit of colouring 
and an excellent portrait. The warm blue mantle 
in which the actress is enveloped admirably con- 
trasts with the grey chinchilla bordering it and 
the fine rosy flesh tones of the neck and face. 
His double portrait of a lady and gentleman 
in riding dress, destined to occupy’a niche in a 
wall, is daring in treatment, and though the 
portraits are excellent the drawing of the horse 
in the background is not wholly satisfactory. 
Arthur von Ferraris was successful in his Study 
of a Lady and Portrait of a Child, the latter 
attractive in its simplicity of treatment and colour 
contrasts. Paul Joanowitsch also exhibited 


BY FRANZ ZELEZNY 


has not lost his cunning. 


some good portraits, not- 


ably one of a lady in a 
pale-green evening dress. 
K. Pochwalski’s portrait of 
a Polish gentleman belongs 
to the artist’s best work. 





Among the landscape 
painters Rudolf Quittner 
was represented by two 
characteristic pictures full 
of poetic beauty. M. Sup- 
pantschitsch knows his 
Austria well and seeks his 
motives in her rich scenery, 
and the same with Ferd- 
inand Brunner. Hans 
Ranzoni showed some 
lovely bits of landscape 
which prove that this artist 
Eduard Ameseder, 


Raimund Germela, E. Baschny, J. Nep Geller, 
Frau Tina Blau, J. Jungwirth, Frau Florian Wiesin- 
ger, Max von Poosch and Adolf Schwarz were well 
represented, as also Eduard Zetsche, whose bits 
of landscape have their personal touch and are 





MARBLE BUST 


BY ALBERT SCHLOSS 
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INTERIOR OF DALMATIAN ART EXHIBITION AT SPALATO 


besides of a good quality. Among the gewre painters 
a new one, Franz Windhager, of whom much may 
be hoped, made his first entrance before the Vienna 
public ; his one picture Bezm Heurigen is a breezy 
vista of life in the Vienna forests, and is well 
painted. ©. Ruzicka exhibited some of his scenes 
from Moravia. Otto Herschel’s lovely old-world 
studies of delicate draperies and subtle harmonies 
are always welcome. His Mother and Daughter 
and the half-nude figure of a young girl seen 
through a _ looking - glass 
showed marked advance 
on his previous work. Frau- 
lein Elsa Eder’s Group of 
Azaleas and Fraulein E. 
Laske’s Study zn Ozls are 
also worthy of mention. 


In the plastic section, 
place must first be given 
to the guests, De Brema- 
ecker (Brussels), Adele 
Paasch and Josef Limburg 
of Berlin, who all showed 
interesting work. Paul E. 
Fiedler’s bust of the com- 
poser Béla Laszky ; Albert 
Schloss’s bust of a child; 
Melanie von Horsetzky’s 
bust of a young lady; and 
Hugo Taglang’s bust of a 
child were other items of 
interest. Fritz Weghaupt’s 
porcelain figure of the 
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“THE OLD CHURCH” 


Emperor, seated, is another 
tribute to the progress in 
the art of Vienna ceramic 
making. F. Gornik showed 
some excellent bronzes. A 
strong and vigorous piece 
of work was F. Zelezny’s 
carved ebony figure of a 
steer ; and some excellent 
medals were shown by 
Hans Schaefer. A. 5S. L. 


PALATO, DAL- 
MATIA.—Atthe 
close of last year 
was held the first 

Dalmatian Art Exhibition. 
All Dalmatian artists, no 
matter where they might 
be living, took part in it, 
and in spite of the early scepticism felt as to the 
success of the venture, everybody was delighted 
with the display, which met with unstinted praise 
and applause. The Ministerium fiir Kultus und 
Unterricht in Vienna, the Governor of Dalmatia, 
and many private persons purchased the exhibited 
works of art. From this point of view the success 
could hardly have been better ; nor was the artistic 
success a trifling one. Bukovadé, Vidovic, MeStrovic, 
Deskovic were represented by works which would 
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BY VLAHO BUKOVAC 


“SICARUS”’ 


do credit to any exhibition. Besides that we had 
the opportunity of making the acquaintance of 
some new men whose works show much more than 
mere promise, as, for instance, Rosandi¢, Racki 
and Krainer. For this reason the second Dalma- 
tian Art Exhibition, which is to take place in two 
years, is looked forward to with great hopes, for 
we are certain that in the meantime the number 
of really good and mature Dalmatian artists will 
have largely increased. 


Plastic art was in this exhibition very well 
represented. Its leading representative is Ivan 
MeStrovic, who is now living in Paris. He is the 
most significant artistic force not only amongst the 
Croatians, but among all South Slavonian artists in 
general. His sculptures exhibited in the ‘“‘Seces- 


sion” in Vienna have been a great success. Lofty 
in feeling, daring in his motives, and deep in 
conception—such are the characteristics of this 
artist. Heré in Spalato he is already known by 
one of his collective exhibitions, which took place 
some years ago, and by the monument to the 
Croatian poet, Luka Botic, of this place. The 
works he exhibited on this occasion were all new. 
The cou of the exhibition was his group—Zaokoon 
mojth dana (Laokoon of my Days)—a mature 
woman of voluptuous form embracing an old man, 
seated, whom she grips with her teeth underneath 
the shoulder. The robust muscles of the woman 
betray the strength of a raging passion, while the 
wry face of the old man bears an expression of 
pain. Zhe Bard of my People shows us a blind 
“‘suslar” guided by a boy, the contrast between 
old age and youth being very effective. The head 
of the ‘‘guslar” expresses the pain of his own 
misfortune, combined with the sorrow he feels for 
the misery of his people, which is the burden of 
his song. Though none of the other sculptors is 
to be compared with Mestrovic, nearly all of them 
exhibited works of merit. Very well known and 
popular is Ivan Rendic¢, who started his artistic 
work at a time when such a thing as Croatian art 
did not yet exist. His sculptures are of an academic 
type mostly, but some of them are excellently 





BY TOMA ROSANDIC 
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‘“ THE BOSNIAN ” 


modelled. Dudbravka be- 
trays a true plastic percep- 
tion; Meditation is very 
graceful and noble; the 
lower part of the Prefa is 
exquisite, particularly the 
head and shoulder of the 
dead Christ. Branislav 
DeSkovic’s mastership in 
animal sculpture was 
proved by his works Zhe 
Draught Horse, The Ass, 
and The Dog. Two Old 
Ones is the best one of 
all his compositions, and 
has been exhibited in the 
“Salon” of Paris, where 
it gained much approba- 
tion. An artist from whom 
in the future one may look 
for good things is Toma 
Rosandic. Some of his 
works, for instance 
Remorse and Portrait of 
an Old Man, are influ- 
enced by Me&trovic, to 
be sure, but in others he 
follows the bent of his 
own mind. A Dalma- 
tian Leasant-woman, by 
Bruno Bersa—a pleasant, 
graceful head — and 
Portrait of a Musician, 
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BY BRANISLAV DESKOVIC 


by T. Dukovic, are both of them works worth 
mentioning. 


Among the painters I must name first of all 
Vlaho Bukovaé¢, a professor at the Academy of 
Arts in Prague. He exhibited about fifteen pic- 
tures, all of them of the best artistic quality. 
Bukovaé is a painter of more than ordinary abil- 
ity, and his works have been seen in many foreign 
exhibitions. He is excellent as a portrait-painter. 
His Portrait of Mrs. B., one of the best he showed 
here, is a work full of animation and freshness, 
besides being very effective in colour. A charm- 
ing and graceful reminiscence of the painter’s 
family life was given in his picture called AZy West. 
Two well-painted nudes were also among his 
contributions—one called Zhe Hot Bath being, 
perhaps, the finest bit of painting he has done so 
far. I liked his Dan¢ée triptych much less than his 
diptych /carus, the latter an admirable achieve- 
ment. Emanuel Vidovic, one of the most talented 
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‘*PROUT’S NECK, MAINE” 


artists represented at the exhibition, exhibited a 
few of his most recent works, showing considerable 
advance in executive power on his earlier works. 
His painting is marked by poetic feeling with some- 
times a trace of zazvefé. A good example of it is 
his O/d Church, harmonious in composition and 
colour. Celestin Medovic is portraitist, historic 
genre and landscape painter, and his excep. 
tional virtuosity is seen in nearly everything he 
essays. His landscapes are painted with great 
veracity. Of his figure subjects, St Francis of 
Assist, one of the things he showed at this exhi- 
bition, is one of his best, but in portraiture he is 
less distinguished, the best example of this branch 
of his work being A Lady with Diadem, but even 
that reminded one of Bukovac. Mirko Racki 
showed a series of etchings disclosing considerable 
power of invention. In his paintings, interest 
centres in the vigour and novelty of his perception 
rather than in the colour. Pasko Vuceti¢, a native 
of Spalato but now living in Belgrade, also showed 
some good portraits, but in general he seems to 
be much influenced by Stuck. A young painter 
of much ability is N. Marinkovic, whose portrait 
of the philosopher Petri¢ speaks well for his 
future. MiLan Becovic. 


BY WINSLOW HOMER 


HILADELPHIA.—The sixth annual ex- 
hibition of the Philadelphia Water Color 

Club at the Pennsylvania Academy. of 

Fine Arts was quite equal in interest 

and quality of the work shown to any that this 
thoroughly modern group of artists has held. The 
jury of selection showed plainly that they were not 
bound by any narrow view of what constitutes 
true artistic merit, and certainly deserve great 
credit for the way in which they discharged 
their difficult duty. The pictures were hung on 
the walls so spaced as to be most effective and 
not in any way suggestive of clash of colour or ot 
tone. It must be said, however, that some of the 
groups of works would have been less interesting 
to the layman than to the painter, such, for 
example, as Mr. Maurice Prendergast’s contribu- 
tions, indefinite as they are in drawing, experimental 
in colour. Much in the same category could be 
placed M. Auguste Rodin’s group of forty-six 
drawings, many of which must be quite meaningless 
to the average visitor to the gallery not interested 
in the preliminary work that artists of M. Rodin’s 
standing find so necessary and which leaves so 
much for the imagination to complete. They are 
apparently sketches of partly evolved motifs made 
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for his own use, and intelligible only to him as 
notes of ideas finding final embodiment in marble. 


The Catalogue contained the names of an unusual 
number of women, and they contributed some of 
the best work in the collection. The work of 
Miss Alice Schille, Zzvo Children, and a number 
of sketches made in Brittany should be especially 
mentioned. The first-mentioned picture is a work 
expressive of tender sentiment as regards subject 
and very successful as an example of pure water- 
colour unaided by the use of opaque pigment. 
Miss Violet Ouakley’s sketches of the Children 
of Dr. George Woodward reflect credit on her 
ability to depict the character of the child in art. 
Miss Elizabeth Shippen Green exhibited a group 
of portraits of the Children of Owen Wrster, Esq., 
simple and unpretentious in pose and treatment. 
Miss Lucy Conant’s pictures of the Gardens of 
Famous Roman Palaces deserve particular notice. 
A series of original drawings by Maxfield Parrish, 
depicting scenes from ‘Wonder Tales of Greek 
Mythology,” and another series of illustrations for 


the “Arabian Nights Entertainments” lent by 
“Collier’s Weekly,” showed wonderful wealth of 
imagery combined with masterful skill in drawing. 
Thornton Oakley’s original illustrations of Scenes 
about the Docks and Blast Furnaces were extremely 
interesting and served to show the picturesque side 
of our industrial activity. 


The irresistible onward rush of a great wave at 
Prout’s Neck, Maine, rendered by Winslow Homer 
in a direct and forceful handling of simple washes 
of colour, has resulted in a refreshing work 
suggestive of the mighty power and movement of 
the ocean. Henry B. Snell, in a Cornish Fishing 
Cove, showed the sure touch of the well-trained 
brush and gave us true and convincing results. 
Excellent each in his own way are J. Henry 
Moser’s September Haze, and A Long Island Beach, 
by W. L. Lathrop. Harold B. Warren’s Wes? 
Mountain, Mt. Deser?, is conscientious and careful 
in painting and truthful in effect. A fine piece of 
still life painting was shown by Joseph Lindon 
Smith in A Roman Vase. The Beck Prize was 
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SKETCH OF CHARLES WOODWARD BY VIOLET OAKLEY 


awarded to Maxfield Parrish for his work, Landing 
of the Brazen Boatman. led 


pene on OOM NOTES. 


ONDON.—An attractive exhibition was 

held last month at the South London 

Art Gallery of work executed by students 

of the Camberwell School of Arts and 

Crafts. The exhibition, which was arranged prin- 
cipally in the Ruskin room of the Art Gallery 
(which adjoins the Camberwell School), illustrated 
by the variety of its contents the broad field of 
industries covered by the school’s curriculum. 
Nothing was more interesting than the specimens of 
pottery arranged in the centre of the Ruskin room, 
especially those contributed jointly by Mr. A. and 
Mr. H. Hopkins. These were described as “‘the first 
outcome of experiments in the chemistry of glazes 
and their use in art in their application to good 
thrown earthenware shapes,” and the best of them 
were charming in their grace of form and delicacy 
of colour. If the two young potters can preserve 
in the further developments of their craft the 
simplicity of these early efforts there should be a 
considerable demand for their work. Needlework 
figured largely in the exhibition, and there was a 


good collection of bookbindings, notably by 
Mr, H. G. Adams, Mr. R. Pearce, Mr. H. H. 
Cushion, and Mr. R. Venner. Printing, plaster- 
ing, wood-carving, gilding, jewellery, lettering, 
cabinet-making, costume drawing and design, 
stained glass and lithography are but a few of 
the subjects taught in the school over which 
Mr. W. B. Dalton presides, and all of these were 
well represented. Good book illustration and 
other black-and-white work were shown by Mr. 
A. S. Hayes and Mr. J. Jaggs, and by a young 
Spanish student, Mr. R. Montes. One of the 
best of the water-colours was a study of an old 
woman’s head by Mr. J. Turner. Painting the 
figure in oils is anew development at Camber- 
well, but there was promise in some of the 
sincere and careful studies from life shown in the 
exhibition of carpenters at work at the bench. 
School of Art Scholarships have been awarded 
at Camberwell by the London County Council 
to Alfred S. Hayes, Mabel D. Johnson, Made- 
leine Kings-Lynne, William G. Whitaker, Con- 
stance A. Cocksedge, Isabel E. Drake, Emily 
E. Mullins, Daisy S. Newton, Jessie M. Nichol 
son, Margaret D. Nicholson, and Ruth Thurley 
with extensions for two years to Millicent 
Coleman and Lilian C. Fox. In the last National 
Competition silver medals were gained by Ger- 
trude Coleman and Guy Miller, and bronze medals 
by Evelyn Bousfield, Margaret L. Greig, James 
H. Hogan, Arthur Langford, Maude Rogers, Hilda 
Russell and Daisy V. Wilks. 





The prizes given by the Society of Arts to the 
students of the Artistic Crafts Department of the 
Northampton Polytechnic Institute, Camberwell, 
were awarded last month to Mr. John Allan and 
Mr. W. W. Meedy. The special prizes offered on 
the same occasion to the Artistic Crafts students 
by the Worshipful Company of Skinners were taken 
by Mr. Alfred J. Barnes and Mr. Cyril Bailey. 





A curious indication of the remarkable develop- 
ment in England of the practice of studying from 
the living model was seen last month in the reading 
before the Architectural Association Debating 
Society of a paper by Mr. E. Constable Alston on 
“Drawing from the Life, its Value to Architects.” 
A generation or two ago no artist would have 
thought of suggesting that it could be necessary 
or advantageous for architects at large to draw 
from the life, and architects who desired to do so 
would have found it difficult to discover a school in 
which to work. To-day, when life classes exist 
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everywhere, both in London and in the provinces, 
it seems strange that there was a time, within the 
memory of artists still among us, when the Curator 
of the Living Model Academy in Upper St. Martin’s 
Lane claimed that his institution was the only 
school in England, except that of the Royal Acad- 
emy, in which drawing and painting from the life 
could be practised. It was in 1841 that this asser- 
tion was made, and it was probably not far from the 
truth, for in a great city like Manchester there was 
no attempt to institute a life class until 1845. ‘‘ The 
want of such a class,” said the promoters of the 
scheme, ‘‘has long been felt by the students and 
artists of this town as an insuperable bar to profes- 
sional advancement.” Even at the Royal Academy 
as recently as 1863 there was no drawing or paint- 
ing from the nude in the day classes, where only 
draped models sat for three hours a day, three times 
a week. South Kensington (the Royal College of 
Art) had by that time arrived at life classes, but no 
female figure models were allowed to pose. It is 
worth remarking in this connection that, according 
to Wilkie, who visited the Beaux Arts in Paris in 
1814, no women at that time ever sat in the life 
classes at the principal art school of France. 


The architect of 1841 who 
was desirous of drawing from 
the life would probably have 
found it difficult to obtain ad- 
mission to the Living Model 
Academy. Such a thing was 
then unknown as a class avail- 
able to any draughtsman who 
could pay a fee for a month 
or a term, and no one could 
enter London’s only open life 
school until he had been pro- 
posed and seconded by mem- 
bers and had survived the 
ensuing ballot. The Living 
Model Academy, which was 
the resort of most of the 
younger artists of the time 
who could gain admission, 
and at which Etty was for 
years a constant attendant at 
such times as the Royal Aca- 
demy life classes were shut, 
was founded about 1825. The 
schools of the Royal Aca- 
demy, then at Somerset 
House, occupied the rooms 
in which the annual exhibition 
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DESIGN FOR A CHRISTMAS CARD 
(L.C.C. School of Art, Westminster) 


was held, and the life and other classes were there- 
fore closed for five months in the year. This in- 
ordinately long vacation induced some of the more 
industrious students to start an outside life class, 
at first in a room adjoining Temple Bar, which 
developed later into the Living Model Academy. 
The foundation of this institution brought about a 
welcome improvement in the supply and quality of 
artists’ models. They were scarce and dear in the 
early years of the eighteenth century, when at the 
Royal Academy one or two of the porters posed 
regularly for the male figure, and there were but 
few openings for outsiders. One of these porters 
was the well-known Sam Strowger, whose name is 
familiar to the readers of Leslie’s “‘ Life of Constable.” 
Strowger, who came from the same part of Suffolk 
as Constable, was for years the ‘man-model” of 
the Royal Academy. He served in the Army 
until his discharge was purchased by the Academy 
Council. 


Mr. W. Goscombe John, the newly elected 
Academician, will be the Visitor for April at the 
Royal Academy School of Sculpture. In the 
same month Mr. E. J. Gregory will visit the School 
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of Drawing and Mr. Seymour Lucas the School 
of Painting. The Visitor in the School of Archi- 
tecture will be Mr. T. G. Jackson. 





Westminster School of Art has made rapid 
progress under Mr. Mouat Loudan, the director, 
since its installation a year ago in the new building 
provided by the London County Council in Vincent 
Square. At the last sketch club quarterly “at 
home,” examples of the students’ work were ex: 
hibited, and the quality of some of the painting 
and modelling from the life was uncommonly good. 
The studies were shown in competition for local 
prizes, and these were awarded to Miss Haig and 
Miss Kay for modelling from the life, with honour- 
able mentions for decorative modelling to Mr. F. 
W. Hurdman (design for an overdoor to a music- 
room) and to Mr. John Wadley. The first prize 
for painting from the life was given to Miss U. W. 
A. Parkes for a capable full-length study, the 
second to Miss M. Tiinder, and the third to Miss 
B. S. Pedder, who also won the prize for drawing 
with a group of studies, Mr. E. G. Stay winning the 
second prize, and honourable mention being given 
to Miss Parkes. In the design competition Miss 
Davison was first and Miss Lancaster second. Miss 
L. Lancaster, who was honourably mentioned for 
design, was awarded the sketch club quarterly 
prize. Among the landscapes, the water-colours 
by Miss Trinder, simply and directly painted, 
attracted attention. Miss Trinder’s contributions 
also included the interesting design for a Christmas 
card now reproduced. Wee Lay: 
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A History of British Water-Colour Painting, 
By H. M. Cunpatt, I.S.0., F.S.A. (London: 
John Murray.) 215. net.—-It is somewhat strange 
that, in spite of the multiplication -of art mono- 
graphs during the last twenty years, no complete 
history of water-colour painting should hitherto 
have appeared; but the gap has now been to a 
great extent filled by the appearance of Mr. 
Cundall’s new volume with its numerous excellent 
reproductions of typical work done in England 
from the sixteenth century to the present day, 
including early miniatures and examples of water- 
colours by Sandby, Wheatley, Cozens, Grobin, Con- 
stable, Turner, Bonington, Cotman, Cattermole, 
Rossetti, Burne-Jones, Millais, Fred Walker, Fred 
Tayler, Arthur Melville, Whistler, and many other 
artists of note. The book contains a vast amount 
of carefully collected information that will be of 


great use to the future historian, the actual text 
being supplemented by appendices giving brief 
biographical notices, alphabetically arranged, of the 
chief exponents of the art under notice, and lists 
of the past and present members of the more 
important London societies, to which—the title of 
the compilation being British, not English, Water- 
Colour Painting—those of the principal Scotch and 
Irish associations should certainly have been added. 
Beginning with an interesting account of miniature 
painting, in which he gives due credit to the Irish 
monks who introduced the art into Northumbria, 
Mr. Cundall passes on to consider what he aptly 
calls the Topographical Draughtsmen, amongst 
whom he places the Dutchman, Pieters Tillemans, 
as one of the first to paint in water-colours in 
England; William Tavener, Alexander Cozens, 
and the two Sandbys; and he notes that although 
the pioneers of landscape painting, Wilson, Gains- 
borough, and Constable, worked chiefly in oils, 
sketches in water-colour from their hands have 
been preserved, proving that had they wished to 
do so they could have achieved excellent results 
in the less familiar medium. In the latter portion 
of the book the artists are grouped according to the 
societies to which they belonged, full details of 
which are given. 

Ancient Tales and Folklore of Japan. By 
RICHARD GorRDoN SmitTH. (London: A, & C., 
Black.) 20s. net.—The author tells us in the 
preface to this work that the stories which are 
gathered together therein were told to him during 
his nine years’ residence in Japan, by fishermen, 
farmers, priests and others with whom he was in 
continual association. Many of them are new to 
Fastern readers, and most of thern will be found 
interesting to students of folklore and lovers of 
old-world myths. The illustrations, which are 
reproduced in colours, are not good from either an 
Eastern or a Western point of view, as, like so 
many drawings that are produced in Japan at the 
present day, they exhibit an admixture of the two 
styles, entirely destructive of the essential charm 
which rightly belongs to each when undefiled by 
contamination with the other. 

Old Lace: A Handbook for Collectors. By 
M. Jourpain. (London: B. T. Batsford.) ros. 6d. 
net.—This latest addition to the already copious 
literature on old lace has several distinctive 
merits of its own, the chief being the care with 
which it traces the influence of contemporary 
art and design upon the: development of lace 
and that of different countries and schools on each 
other, and the arrangement in chronological order 
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of the excellent illustrations (which number several 
hundred), enabling the student readily to follow each 
step in the evolution of the various styles. For the 
rest the book shows a very true appreciation of the 
exquisite beauty of the delicate craft, as well as a 
most intimate acquaintance with the history of the 
development of needle point and bobbin lace from 
the early 16th century to the present day. Copious 
notes giving the names of the authorities con- 
sulted, and a glossary of technical terms, add to 
the value of the volume. 

D. Y. Cameron's Etchings. With an_ Intro- 
ductory Essay by FRANK RINDER. (Edinburgh : 
Otto Schulze & Co.) 12s. 6d. net; éd. de luxe, 
Al 11s. 6¢—It is about twenty years since 
Mr. Cameron, originally destined for a mercantile 
calling, began to etch, and in the interval he has 
been steadily forging ahead, until now he can 
confidently claim a place in the very front rank of 
living etchers. The total number of his plates up 
to the present, as we learn from Mr. Rinder’s 
interesting appreciation, is 220, and of these sixty 
appear in this volume in the shape of half-tone 
reproductions. Taken as a whole the reproduc- 
tions are excellent, and sufficiently near to the 
artist’s proofs to enable one to appreciate their 
distinctive qualities. Here and there, it is true, 
the printer has hardly done justice to the subject, 
and this we think it is to some extent the case 
with the two representing what many regard as the 
artist’s greatest achievements in landscape and 
architecture respectively, viz., Ze Meuse and The 
Five Sisters of York, the latter “an image of prayer 
ascending heavénward on the wings of light,” to 
quote Mr. Rinder’s expressive characterization, and 
both, as he tells us, ‘the issue of an infinite series 
of rejections.” While we can endorse his advice 
to study Mr. Cameron’s works directly, it should 
be borne in mind that, owing to the extremely 
small number of his proofs in existence and to the 
eagerness with which they are sought by collectors, 
very few people have an opportunity of doing 
this, and have therefore to be content with pro- 
cess reproductions, but for which the artist’s work 
as an etcher would be utterly unknown to many. 

Stained Glass Tours in France. By CHARLES 
HircHcock SHERRILL. (London: John Lane.) 
6s. net.—Mr. Sherrill has set himself the task of 
providing an answer to the question—‘‘ Where 
does one find good stained glass in France, and 
how can it most conveniently be seen ?”—and 
has very successfully. accomplished his purpose. 
Though obviously intended to be a guide-book, 
it contains so much that is interesting even to 
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those who are not fortunate in seeing the beautiful 
windows that the author describes, that it should 
be in the hands of every one who is at all 
susceptible to the charm of stained glass. Mr. 
Sherrill has divided his subject into three parts, 
dealing first in each case with the glass of 
a particular period, and following this with a 
chapter describing the tours he recommends the 
reader to undertake in order to see the best 
examples extant. At the end of the book he gives 
itineraries of all the tours, showing the distances, 
and also the distance of each place mentioned 
from Paris; and when it is understood that the 
programme mapped out includes visits to such 
famous cathedrals and churches as those of 
Chartres, Bourges, Amiens, Rouen, Rheims, and 
the Ste. Chapelle at Paris, to mention a few only 
of the host of places to each of which he devotes a 
special chapter, some idea may be gathered of the 
scope and interest of the book. 

A Century of Archeological Discoveries. By 
Professor A. MicHaELis. Translated by BETTINA 
KAHNWEILER. (London: Murray.) 12s. net.— 
The German language,-and the German language 
of science especially, is not to be counted among 
the easiest to render into English, and the trans- 
lator of Professor Michaelis’ book is to be con- 
gratulated upon her excellent English version of 
this important work. The book, intended rather 
to be of service to students than for those who are 
already deeply versed in the study of archeology, 
recapitulates the history of the discoveries and the 
work undertaken during the last century in all 
those places of the Old World which have been 
laboriously compelled to yield up their buried 
treasure and to add to our store of knowledge of 
a bygone age. The numerous illustrations have 
been chosen with a view to their value to English 
readers, and are excellently reproduced in half-tone. 

Fairbairn’s Book of Crests of the Families of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 4th ed., revised and enlarged. 
(London and Edinburgh: T. C. & E. C. Jack.) ~ 
2 vols., 25s. net.—The publishers of this new and 
greatly enlarged edition of “ Fairbairn” are to be 
warmly commended for the enterprise they have 
shown in undertaking this re-issue, and especially 
in bringing it within the reach of a much larger 
public by reducing the price from three guineas to 
little more than a third. As now revised and ex- 
tended, the work stands unrivalled among books 
of its class. The list of crests, arranged alpha- 
betically according to surnames, occupies over 
600 pages of the first volume and embraces no less 
than 43,000 entries ; the mottoes take up nearly 
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100 pages at the end, and these are followed by a 
key by means of which the owner of any given 
crest may be identified, and a concise glossary of 
heraldic terms. The second volume is wholly 
devoted to illustrations, which consist of 314 en- 
graved plates printed on a tinted ground, the 
number of crests figured thereon amounting alto- 
gether to upwards of 4,000, of which 1,330 are 
entirely new. An exhaustive work of this kind 
has, of course, a special interest for designers and 
craftsmen in many branches of industry, and to 
such we can unreservedly recommend it. 

To Messrs. Archibald Constable & Co.’s 
‘‘Westminster” series of technical handbooks 
a volume by Mr. ArtHuR Louis DuTHIE has 
been added, dealing with Decorative Glass Processes. 
(6s. net.) The processes treated of by the author, 
who has had practical experience of them as a 
designer and executant, are those involved in leaded 
lights, stained glass, embossing or “etching,” 
brilliant cutting and bevelling, the sand-blast, 
gilding, silvering, and mosaic. Special chapters 
are devoted to proprietary and patented processes, 
and at the outset an account is given of the various 
kinds of glass employed in the processes described. 

In the new issue of Zhe Year's Art, edited by 
Mr. A. C. R. Carter, and published by Messrs. 
Hutchinson & Co. (cloth, 3s. 6d. net), eight of the 
nine illustrations are views of the art galleries in 
the Franco-British Exhibition of last year; and 
Mr. Marion Spielmann contributes a succinct 
account of the unique display of works gathered 
together on that occasion. The directory of art 
workers, one of the many useful features of this 
carefully edited annual, has been enlarged, and now 
occupies nearly 200 out of the 600 odd pages of 
letterpress. 

John Smith’s Catalogue Raisonné of the Works 
of the most Eminent Dutch, Flemish, and French 
_ Painters, after being out of print for many years 
and so scarce that as much as £25 or £30 has 
had to be paid for the set of nine volumes, has 
_ been reprinted and issued by Messrs. Sands & Co., 
_of London and Edinburgh, at the price of five 
_ guineas net. The text is precisely the same as 
that of the original issue, the binding and general 
_ format of which have also been matched, but the 
reprint has the advantage of a series of 42 photo- 
gravure plates distributed throughout the first eight 
volumes. The comparatively low price at which 
this important work is now obtainable will doubt- 

less ensure a quick sale of the limited edition 
- which has been printed. 
-A waluable companion .to Smith’s Catalogue 


Raisonné will be found in certain volumes of the 
Klasstker der Kunst tn Gesamtausgaben, published 
by the Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt at Stuttgart. In 
each of the volumes composing this series excellent 
half-tone reproductions are given of all the known 
paintings of one or other great master. Thus the 
volume on Rembrandt, of which the third impres- 
sion has recently appeared (Mk. 14, cloth), gives in 
its 643 illustrations (mostly full-page) reproductions 
of all authenticated paintings of the great Dutch 
master, together with those by pupils of his on 
which he is known to have worked, a few that 
have been lost sight of, and others falsely attributed 
to him. The volume is prefaced by a carefully 
written biographical sketch from the pen of Adolf 
Rosenberg, and at the end, besides a useful series 
of notes, a list, arranged topographically, is given 
of present owners of the pictures. 

An important work dealing with the history of 
Viennese porcelain has been issued by the Hof- 
und Staats-Druckerei in Vienna, under the title of 
Die Kaiserl. Konigl. Wiener Porzellanmanufaktur 
(Mk. 150). The work is the outcome of an exhi- 
bition of Old Viennese Porcelain, held at the 
Austrian Museum for Art and Industry four years 
ago, and is illustrated by forty-two very fine plates, 
including twelve in colour, as well as illustrations 
interspersed throughout the text, which as regards 
the first period, before the factory came under the 
protection of Maria Theresa, has been written by 
Dr. Braun, director of the Museum at Troppau, 
while its subsequent history is dealt with by 
Regierungsrat J. Folnesics, custodian of the Aus- 
trian Museum. ie A 

Two novelties in fountain pens have been placed 
on the market by the makers of the famous Water- 
man Ideal Fountain Pen—one a pen which is self- 
filling, and the other a pen made especially for 
travellers, and quite proof against climatic derange- 
ments. It is interesting to note that last month 
was the 25th anniversary of the Waterman “ Ideal” 
pen, for it was on February 12, 1884, that Mr. L. 
E. Waterman, its inventor, after -making a small 
number, effected his first sale in New York. The 
universal popularity of the pen is the best tribute 
to its sterling qualities. 

Another anniversary in this year of anniversaries 
is that of the Carron Company, which dates the 
beginning of its business career no less than 150 
years back. The Company has by the excellence 
of its manufactures, such as grates, stoves, lavatory 
fittings, and so forth, gained a wide and well- 
deserved reputation, -both’at home-and-abroad. 
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HEP LAY BIGURE, ON 
EXPECTATIONS. 


GREAT 


“J THINK there is some justification for 
the assertion which we have heard so often, that 
artists generally are lacking in real business capa- 
city,” said the Art Critic. “ Atall events, I question 
whether many of them are good business men.” 

“Why should they be?” cried the Man with the 
Red Tie. ‘ They are producers, not retailers, and 
there is no necessity for them to learn the tricks of 
trade.” 

“But the producer must know how to dispose of 
his productions if he is going to make a living out 
of them,” objected the Critic. ‘‘If he has not this 
knowledge what is the use of his going on produc- 
ing? Ina very short time he will be over-stocked, 
and then he will become disheartened and lose his 
efficiency for want of encouragement.” 

“But if his work is good its merit will always 
ensure its receiving attention,” returned the Man 
with the Red Tie. ‘‘ There is no need to push or 
advertise it; people will seek it out because they 
want it.” 

“That is the commonest of all fallacies,” broke 
in the Dealer, “* and one which does more than 
anything else to keep the bulk of artists in poverty. 
I can speak here from my own experience, and I 
say emphatically that nothing will sell unless it is 
properly advertised.” 

‘“* And as advertisement is the soul of business,” 
laughed the Critic, ‘‘ the man who refuses to adver- 
tise is lacking in business capacity. That is part 
of my contention. I feel that the artist is too 
much inclined to spend his life in expectations 
without doing anything to realise these expecta- 
tions practically.” 

‘Would you turn him into a mere tradesman ?” 
asked the Man with the Red Tie. ‘Would you 
have him adopt the wicked ways of commerce and 
sink to the level of the shopkeeper ?” 

‘' Well, what is he but a tradesman ?” retorted 
the Dealer. ‘He offers things for sale and he 
must sell them if he is to live. His wares are 
subject to the same laws of supply and demand 
that affect other commodities; why should he 
claim to occupy a position which allows him to 
disregard these laws ? ” 

‘* Because he is an artist,” replied the Man with 
the Red Tie; ‘‘and, being an artist, he cannot be 
expected always to keep his eye on the state of the 
market. Still less can he be expected to turn out 
things to suit some momentary fashion.” 

“T grant you so much,” said the Critic, “ but it 
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does not follow that because a man should not be 
constantly studying the market he should never 
give any attention to the common-sense details of 
his profession. For want of this attention he is 
apt to land himself in difficulties which with a little, 
discretion he might have avoided.” 

“But discretion and business capacity are not 
the same thing,” cried the Man with the Red Tie. 

“Oh yes, they are,” replied the Critic, “the 
discreet business man does not frighten away 
custom by over-pricing his goods, by refusing to 
show to possible buyers the sort of things they are, 
likely to want, or by insisting that they are mere 
idiots who do not know their own minds. He 
does not make the mistake of trying to palm off on 
them shoddy stuff, but he takes care to display 
attractively the good things that he has for 
disposal ” 

‘In fact,” broke in the Dealer, ‘‘he does every- 
thing that the average artist does not do. My 
complaint against the whole profession is that the 
artist is an entirely unpractical person to deal with. 
For instance, I have a client, not too well off, who 
wants to buy a small picture by a man he fancies ; 
when I go to that man and ask him for something 
suitable he tells me he hates painting small pictures 
and that I must have a large one at a large price 
or go without. My client, of course, goes away 
and buys something else, a piece of furniture, per- 
haps, or a bit of old china, but usually not a picture. 
You see, he wanted that particular man’s work, anda 
thing by another painter would not appeal to him.” 

“That painter might sell his large picture to 
someone else,” objected the Man with the Red Tie; 
“your client is not the only buyer in the world.” 

‘““Ah! there you prove my contention,” cried 
the Critic. ‘ Artists are always expecting the right 
buyer to turn up, and they will do nothing to turn 
expectations into certainties. That is where they 
prove themselves to be bad business men. When 
small pictures are in demand they have only large 
ones in stock ; when low-priced things are wanted 
they have only costly ones to offer. They do not 
watch the trend of the public taste and try to pro- 
vide what is likely to be appreciated. Why, the 
veriest beginner expects to get his hundreds for 
the large canvases which he, a man with his 
reputation unmade, puts before the public, and 
complains that he is misunderstood because other 
people will not take him at his own valuation. He 
does not see that the best advertisement he can 
have is to get his pictures about, even if at first he 
has to sell them at a sacrifice. Surely this implies 
a want of business msight.” THE Lay Ficure. 


“ Have nothing in your houses that you do not know to be useful, or believe to be beautiful.”’—WILL1AM Morris. 


The National Society of Home Art and Decoration 


The purposes of this society are as follows: 


1. To secure the adoption by building contractors, architects and 
owners of better standards of design and decoration in the average 
American homes, city, village and country. 


2. To urge the study of the principles of home art, architecture and 
decoration in schools and educational organizations. 


3. To take part in the exhibitions of architectural and arts and crafts 
societies, with a view to the assembling of designs and examples bearing 
upon the subject. 


4. To conduct through the columns of THE INTERNATIONAL STUDIO a 
department of suggestions to readers and members of the society, and 
also to conduct an established inquiry department, through which, by 


PEEA FOR THE OPEN FIRE- 
PLACE IN DECORATION 


TO REVEL in the charm which lies in 

an open fire—one’s own fire—the luxu- 

rious delight of lounging before its glowing embers 
or sitting in the twilit room with the gleam from the 
leaping flames touching here and there the polished 
surfaces of furniture or brass or crystal ornament, 
is the dream of every incipient house owner. But 
in the material realization of these dreams, to insure 
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publication or personal replies, information bearing in any way upon the 
subject may be readily secured in so far as expert authorities and careful 
consideration can supply it. 


_ 5. To keep members informed concerning publications and exhibi- 
tions, through the columns of THE INTERNATIONAL Stup10, and the bul- 
letins and publications that the society may be called upon to issue. 


_ 6. To cooperate with local clubs and associations in supplying exhibi- 
tions, lectures, lantern-slides, etc. 


An advisory committee. of eminent specialists will shortly be elected, 
and their services invited in their several capacities. 


For information concerning MEMBERSHIP, apply to the Treasurer, Mr. 
Pendleton Dudley, 34 Pine Street, New York. 


an even temperature and sufficient warmth to the 
house, other modes of heating must be installed, 
and as the comfort-loving citizen of the United 
States demands this, he will, alas! sacrifice beauty 
to insure it. 

Therefore, the installation of hot-water or steam 
system of direct radiation, which has in the very 
recent past meant the placing of steam pipes or 
radiators in a room, secures such provision for 
health and comfort as the home builder has wisely 
deemed essential, and where he is a man of modest 





SOME CLEVER ARCHITECTS HAVE FOUND IT POSSIBLE TO PLACE THE HALL RADIATORS IN THE 
PANELS OF THE WAINSCOT 
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A Plea for the Open Fireplace 





THE GREAT FIREPLACE IS FLANKED BY RADIATORS SET 


UNDER EACH WINDOW 


means he has allowed it to go at that and endeavored 
to forget the dream picture of darting flames and 
glowing embers, and enjoyed the even temperature 
his radiators assured. Unfortunately, he occa- 
sionally compromised with his ideal and added a 
sham fireplace, its narrow shelf supporting a 
beetling overmantel of fearful design, the tiny shal- 
low opening holding three aggressively false logs, 
which on occasion would emit small flickering 
flames together with overwhelming fumes of gas. 
To-day, however, there is a decided tendency 
toward abolishing imitation and false 
effects in house building, decora- 
tion ‘and furnishing, and the sham 
affair is left out. A real open fire- 
place may be put in as one of the 
decorative features of the room. Re- 
garding it from this viewpoint alone 
it gives excellent returns for the cost, 
as it goes far toward supplying the 
livable and inviting look so desirable 
in the home. Also the ventilation 
that the open chimney provides is 
important, particularly when during 
the rigors of winter the rooms are 
comfortably heated by steam or hot 
water, and in the early spring and 
late fall it will be found not only a 
delight but an economy, supplying 
all the heat necessary in the rooms. 
In houses of small cost the simplest 
style of mantel shelf and the least 
conspicuous tile or brick (in color or 
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form) to surround it should be se- 
lected. Where the arrangement of 
the rooms of the first floor allow 
them to be thrown together a single 
such fireplace will form a decorative 
adjunct to all of them. This may be 
placed in the central hall facing the 
door, or at the end of either the dining- 
room or living-room which flanks the 
hall. The location and style of the 
heaters also used in these rooms are 
important. A few of the manufac- 
turers of such supplies have awakened 
to the call of the architect, the decora- 
tor and the house owner in providing 
forms which are less obtrusive and 
which lend themselves to various 
methods of disguising these most 
necessary fixtures. 

It is now possible to obtain wall 
radiators, which though designed 
primarily for use in offices, public halls, etc., 
have been found well adapted for residences. 
These may be used in bay windows and under 
stairways, and are convenient and_ efficient. 
Any number of sections may be connected either 
horizontally or vertically. Some clever architects 
have found it quite possible to use these in the wide 
paneling of the wainscoted room, finishing them in 
a color exactly matching the tone of the woodwork. 
Also for semidirect radiation a wall box radiator is 
made. It is built of cast iron, the opening covered 





A CHARMING BEDROOM BEAUTIFIED BY THE OPEN FIREPLACE 
AND MADE COMFORTABLE BY INDIRECT RADIATION 
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Lenox Porcelain 


by crossbar lattice, which is not at all conspicuous 
or objectionable when placed in the woodwork or 
plaster surface of the wall. Enamels in white and 
various colors, as well as ebony, are obtainable, so 
that it is not a difficult matter to match the wall 
color in the finish for these. These same finishes 
are applicable to the larger direct radiators and are 
much to be preferred to the silver and copper paints 
with which all styles of heaters have so long been 
unpleasantly identified. 

For the dining-room one finds it difficult to resist 
the radiator which is furnished with the capacious 
warming-closet. ‘These may be so placed as to be 
inconspicuous and the extreme convenience more 
than offsets the sometime objection to having them 
visible. 

This plea is addressed chiefly to the owner of the 
moderately priced house, as in those of more elab- 
orate design and costly construction the good archi- 
tect will unfailingly avail himself of the decorative 
possibilities of the chimney piece and open fire. 
Frequently he will employ the indirect method of 
heating the rooms with steam or hot water. This 
method does away entirely with radiators, allowing 
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the heat to enter the room through registers set in 
the floor or side wall. This permits a perfect con- 
trol of fresh air as well as the warmed air entering 
the room. Its cost, however, is about one-third 
more than that of the direct radiation. 

The suggestion for the small house offered above 
may be followed with results as satisfying in com- 
fort as those to be obtained by the installation of 
this more costly system. By using at least one open 
fireplace, and by the careful selection of such styles 
of radiators as may be best suited to the rooms, 
giving these a finish harmonizing with the general 
scheme, one may secure the desired comfort while 
retaining his ideals, and at no greater expense. 


THE New York Society of Keramic Arts will hold 
an exhibition in the galleries of the National Arts 
Club, 119 East roth Street, New York, from March 
24 to April zo. 


ORCELAIN MADE IN AMERICA 
BY ARTHUR V. ROSE 


THE English manufacturers have al- 

ways considered themselves safe and 

beyond competition in the production of English 

china, or ‘‘bone china,” as it is more commonly 

known, in contradistinction to French, German or 

Austrian china, which is a hard, or feldspathic, body. 

But it is, nevertheless, an established fact that ‘‘ bone 

china,” equal in every respect to the finest of the 

English makes, is being made here, not experiment- 
ally, but as a commercial and artistic success. 

This achievement has been acquired by Mr. 
Walter S. Lenox, of Trenton, N. J., after many 
years of careful experimenting, fraught with in- 
numerable failures and disappointments, and he 
has surrounded himself with a staff of the best 
ceramic chemists, designers, modelers, artists, deco- 
rators and gilders, who can compete not only in 
price with their English cousins, but also with the 
highest class of decorations, painting and gilding 
that has hitherto come from the English factories 
alone. Mr. Lenox has added recently to his up-to- 
date factory a perfect model ‘‘bone-china”’ plate 
plant and equipped it with all the latest machinery 
known to the expert potters of the world, including 
many important improvements of his own, which 
places him in a position of competing for the trade 
which comes from our American millionaires and 
wealthy families with the best of his foreign com- 
petitors. . 

That this is a fact and not mere idle gossip it may 
be interesting to our readers to know that he has 
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Lenox Porcelain 


recently finished sev- 
eral magnificent table 
services for some of our 
wealthiest and most 
prominent people, 
which compare most 
favorably with the 
finest the world can 
produce, both as to 
quality and transluc- 
ency of ‘‘paste,”’ trans- 
parency and luscious- 
ness of glaze, richness 
of decoration and per- 
fection of details and 
design. 

He has a carefully 
selected and almost in- 
exhaustible palette of 
‘hard fire” colors, with 
which he obtains the 
most marvelous re- PORCELAIN LENOX WARE 
sults, not only in the 
purity and brilliance of the ground colors but in all _ largely to be attributed, first, to the superb quality 
the delicate colorings for figure, landscape, fruitand of the glaze; next, to the colors themselves and 
flower paintings. This perfection and excellence is _ their perfect agreement with and adaptability to the 
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glaze. Thissame glaze, 
pure as crystal, contrib- 
utes, also, to the suc- 
cess of the artist and 
decorator, who is thus 
enabled, for the first 
time in the history of 
American ceramics, to 
produce in porcelain 
that which, until Mr. 
Lenox’s achievement, 
could only be accom- 
plished by the leading 
manufacturers of 
Great Britain. 

One of the greatest 
advantages he has over 
his English competitors 
is that he can execute 
an order for a table 
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ART METAL WORK 


service in three weeks to a month, instead of 
from three to six months, as is the general rule for 
obtaining the same thing from the English manu- 
facturers. This is of great advantage in the case of 
fine services to be embellished with coats of arms, 
crests or monograms, which are invariably wanted 
in a hurry; in addition to which he has several art- 
ists whose specialty is heraldry work of the highest 
order, and the colors at their command will go a 
long way toward making an artistic and brilliant 
success. , 

Another of his triumphs is the development of the 
Belleek porcelain, which stands out as a creation of 
the highest excellence, combining the most exquisite 
effects of artistic decoration with the best elements 
of delicate potting, some of the more dainty forms 
being as thin as egg-shell. 

Mr. Lenox, by these great achievements, is des- 
tined to become a keen and close competitor for 
high-class china in the immediate future. 


MONG THE SCHOOLS—OPENING 
OF THE SUMMER SEASON 


" THE Cape Cod. School of Art, 

Provincetown, Mass., Charles W. Haw- 
thorne instructor, offers instruction for both men 
and women in painting the figure out of doors, 
landscape, portrait and still life, in any medium. 
The local landscape is very interesting. Back of 
the town and within easy access of the studio is a 
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wealth of material in brilliant white sand dunes, 
broken by the dark green of the bayberry and pine, 
while by contrast the ocean seen here and there 
through the dunes is a most wonderful blue. The 
town is unique even for New England. Mr. Haw- 
thorne will give criticisms in all the classes Tues- 
days and Fridays. In addition to these a general 
criticism will be given in the studio on Saturday 
morning at ten o’clock of all the work done during 
the week. This is an important criticism. The 
work of the students is placed on a large screen 
and each member’s work is discussed by Mr- 
Hawthorne before the class. By this method the 
instructor is enabled to get a comprehensive idea 
of the tendencies of the student and can better 
advise what to avoid and what to cultivate. It is 
of the greatest value for the student to see his work 
in comparison with the work of other members of 
the class. 

Mr. Hawthorne will paint once a month before 
the class, either the head or still life in the studio, 
or a landscape or figure out of doors. In this way 
a practical illustration will be given of the begin- 
ning and completion of a study. The students will 
have the exclusive use of a large new studio situated 
on one of the dunes overlooking the town and har- 
bor on one side and the sand dunes and ocean on 
the other. Every convenience for work will be 
afforded. The studio will be open every evening 
until ten o’clock for the convenience of the stu- 
dents. 


Among the Schools 


TuHeE Alexander Robinson tour, having left Al- 
giers, goes up to Naples and Vienna April first. 
Toward the end.of June the party will pass through 
Switzerland to Bruges and Holland, where the sum- 
mer school opens for three months, running to 
October 1. A number of pupils have joined for 
the five months’ Mediterranean tour and some for 
the eight-months’ tour. Many of Mr. Robinson’s 
pupils are advanced students and artists, exhibit- 
ing, as well as those who are novices in out-of-doors 
training. Pupils have come to this school from 
England, Scotland, Ireland, Sweden, Germany, 
Italy, Australia, Canada and all parts of the United 
States. Yet the number taken in sketching-tours 
is extremely limited. Thorough training in modern 
methods in all branches of the arts is taught. A 
feature of Mr. Robinson’s work is his ability to 
demonstrate the methods employed and his well- 
grounded knowledge and appreciation of good com- 
position. 


Henry B. SNELL will conduct his summer paint- 
ing-class this season in Holland. The work will 
consist of outdoor sketching, from the model, still 
life and composition, either in oil or water color as 
may be selected. The class will be located at 
Volendam, the quaint fishing-village on the Zuyder 
Zee. The merits of Volendam as a sketching- 
ground have recently been the subject of an illus- 
trated article in these columns. About six weeks 
will be given to sketching and the instruction will 
consist of two lessons weekly and one general criti- 
cism, with a talk on composition as applied to the 
making of a picture. At the criticisms Mr. Snell 
will aim to encourage the students by helpful sug- 
gestions to carry on their work to as great a degree 
of completion as their ability will allow. Many 
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CERAMICS BY MRS. POPE AND H. J. ALBRIGHT 
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ART METAL BY RUTH CRANDALL 


delightful independent excursions can be made to 
all the north of Holland. The class sails from 
New York, June 30, on the steamer President 
Grant. This is one of the Boyd Tours, about 
which further information can be had by any one 
interested. 

Amsterdam can be reached either by steamer or 
electric train, and the Rijks Museum, with its 
wonderful Rembrandt room, can be enjoyed and 
studied at leisure. The Isle of Marken can be 
reached by a glorious sail on the Zuyder Zee, or by 
little steamer, which also connects with Monni- 
kendam and Broek, while an easy walk across the 
meadows brings one to Edam, where the famous 
cheeses are piled in the streets on market days. 
When the class leaves Volendam an opportunity 
will be afforded to visit the Mauritshius Gallery, 
at The Hague, and cathedral at the old Belgian city 
of Antwerp, and the Louvre and Luxembourg, in 
Paris. 


THE fifth year of the Commonwealth School of 
Art and Industry will open July 5 and continue 
through July and August. The school is located 
at Boothbay Harbor, on the coast of Maine, on a 
hill overlooking the harbor in the midst of beautiful 
scenery. The school more than doubled in size 
last year and the prospect is good for a large in- 
crease the coming season. Mr. Randall will teach 
a class in sketching from nature for the tenth con- 
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secutive season. Mr. Valentine Henneman will 
return to this country from Bruges, Belgium, to 
teach the class in painting from nature. Mr. Wil- 
liam W. Manatt, the sculptor, will again have a 
class in modeling. In addition to these classes 
there will be applied design, manual training, nor- 
mal art and children’s classes. ‘There are thirteen 
instructors in all. 


THE Troy School of Arts and Crafts is well 
equipped with a fine lot of new casts and many 
most attractive objects for still-life painting as well 
as costumes for the models. The school is pre- 
pared to give a most thorough and complete course 
in decorative designing. ‘Three years are required 
to complete this course. The first year is given to 
the study of abstract form, balance, harmony of 
line, spacing, etc. ; the second year to conventional- 
izing flower forms; the third year to landscape and 
figure composition, while the study of color runs 
through the entire course. The classes will be in- 
structed as follows: miniature, mineral painting 
and cut-leather work, Miss Adams; mineral paint- 
ing, Mrs. Pope; wood carving, pyrography and 
Venetian iron work, Miss Pine; cast drawing, weav- 
ing, dyeing and basketry, Miss Durant; jewel and 
metal work, Miss Ruth Crandall; cast drawing, il- 
lustration, nature study, water color and oil paint- 
ing, clay modeling and decorative design, Miss 
Pomeroy. 


THE ninth summer term of the School of the Art 
Institute of Chicago begins June 28, but as the 
work is continuous throughout the year students 
may enter at any time except in the normal de- 
partment. ‘The work of the summer is especially 
arranged for students whose time is limited and 


who wish to prepare themselves for some particular 
work. Itisathorough, practicalschool. Students 
are advanced upon the merit of their own work. 
Provision will be made for students who wish to 
continue study during the spring and autumn re- 
cesses. This arrangement allows the students to 
enter the school at any time for continuous work or 
for a short period of study. The instructors in- 
clude W. M. R. French, director; Louis W. Wilson, 
Jeannette Buckley, Evelyn Beachey, Herminie 
Stellar, Antonin Sterba, Margaret Baker, Arthur 
Gunther and Stacy Philbrick. The courses of 
study comprise academic, juvenile, normal, decora- 
tive design, pottery, ceramics, modeling, evening 
classes and French. The course in decorative de- 
sign runs for twelve weeks, from June 28 to 
September 18. 


THE spring term in the department of applied 
and fine arts of the Mechanics Institute, Rochester, 
N. Y., began March 15. Instruction is being 
given in elementary and life drawing, painting, 
illustration, modeling and pottery, life modeling, 
metal work and jewelry, carving and architectural 
drafting. The metal work, jewelry and pottery 
shops are among the best equipped of any in the 
country. ‘The class in pottery offers thorough and 
practical instruction in many forms of pottery pro- 
duction, including built, wheel-thrown, cast and 
pressed ware; also the decoration of pottery with re- 
lief, incising, piercing and slip painting. Instruc- 
tion is given in mold making, the mixing of clays 
and glazes and in firing. The shop is equipped 
with two foot-power and four electric-power wheels 
and a small high-temperature kiln, besides all neces- 
sary apparatus and tools. The work in the class 
of metal work and jewelry offers practical training. 
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Courtesy M. Knoedler & Co. 
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N THE GALLERIES 
BY HAROLD BENTLEY 


IN THE unfamiliar direction of water color 
the art of John Singer Sargent was manifested 
at the Knoedler Galleries last month, when some 
eighty-three of his studies in that medium were 
shown. Happily for him, as well as for the public, 
he has determined for the future to curtail his out- 
put of oil portraits and give considerable of his time 
to other work, of which these remarkable sketches 
in water color were an earnest. The decision is 
most fortunate for Mr. Sargent’s art, for he has 
worked many years at concert pitch and, perforce, 
been obliged to turn out much that, not interesting 
him, was more or less perfunctory. Engagements 
for sittings had frequently to be made years in ad- 
vance, and even then were only secured by the 
greatest diplomacy. For it was the fashion to be 
painted by Sargent, and that in a land where such 
things are as immutable as the laws of the Medes 
and the Persians. What the duchess of this did, 
those of lesser social rank had to follow. It might 
have been said in sober truth that no well-regulated 
household was complete without a typical Sargent 
portrait, and thus commissions fairly inundated 
the clever artistic man. 
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BY FRANCOIS FLAMENG 


Despite the alluring prosperity, for these patrons 
paid well for their canvases, there was a limit to 
Sargent’s endurance and fecundity. He yearned to 
have a little artistic freedom, to get to the open, and, 
besides, there were the decorations for the Boston 
Public Library to be completed. These water 
colors were the results of summer wandering in his 
beloved Italy, for there Sargent was born, at Flor- 
ence. In these Knoedler Galleries were delicious 
sketches of Venetian palaces, churches and canals; 
here was shipping, with views over the water, and 
the man had traveled in Switzerland, in Spain, 
through France, with his materials ever close at 
hand, making notes here and there, limning the 
landscape, the woodland, now on the mountain top, 
again on far-stretching plain, everywhere enthusias- 
tic, always with certain brush and with unequaled 
facility, knowing well in advance how to secure his 
result with the greatest economy of means. The 
lovely, unctuous sweep, the intelligently placed 
mass, so full of comprehension—all those famous 
attributes of the admired Sargent were discernible 
at a glance. Nothing more clever or appetizing 
than his rendering of the famous Santa Maria della 
Salute has ever been done in water color; his por- 
trait of his friend, Mrs. Von Glehn, was a gem, and, 
in short, it was difficult to differentiate with so 
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bly George de Forest 
Brush, some of whose 
earlier paintings of 
the North American 
Indian have been 
seen from time to 
time. His Weaver is 
an admirable exam- 
ple of his serious re- 
search into character 
and is an entertain- 
ing piece of crafts- 
manship. Some 
pictures by the dis- 
tinguished French 
painter, Francois 
Flameng, are shown, 
notably his Garden at 
Versailles, with its 
many figures of the 
Second Empires 
drawn with exquisite 
skill and authority 
Courtesy M. Knoedler & Co. and painted with dis- 
THE WEAVER BY GEORGE DE FOREST BRUSH tinction. Perhaps no 

one has made this 
much of an artistic feast as the man offered. Much epoch so entirely his own as has this artist. He 


interest was manifested and the public daily has caught the sentiment of the time. 
crowded the galleries. 


Mr. Sargent stipulat- 
ed that the pictures 
must be bought en 
bloc, which caused 
dismay to the collect- 
ors, and he further 
insisted they must go 
to some public gal- 
lery. Happily, all 
this was arranged 
through the public 
spirit of the president 
of the Brooklyn In- 
stitute of Arts and 
Sciences, Mr. A. A. 
Healey, who secured 
them for that institu- 
tion, where they will 
always remain acces- 
sible to art lovers. 
Many American 
painters have happily 








received attention at Couric Mi Kaoedler oC. 
these galleries, nota- | THE HARVEST BY M. DIETERLE 
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IN THE Montross Galleries, 372 Fifth Avenue, 
there have been the usual one-man exhibitions all 
through the season and these have included the 
work of some of the foremost of the American 
painters. Notable among these was Willard L. 
Metcalf, a landscapist of the first order, a man who 
is identified with the best pictorial representation of 
scenes in his own country, who has made the Maine 
coast and the Connecticut hills almost his own in 
his idyllic representation of their poetry and charm. 
Some of his pictures have gone to prominent collec- 
tions, one only recently to the permanent collection 
of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts in Phila- 
delphia, a fine composition, The Twin Birches, ele- 
mental in its portrayal of an exquisite phase of 
nature. Another work was prominently placed in 
Washington, and this was a snow scene that at- 
tracted great attention at the exhibition of the Cor- 
coran Gallery exhibition earlier in the winter. Mr. 
Hassam’s fine showing included some pictures of 
the great West, whither the man went to spend sev- 
eral months in study and contemplation. This was 
followed by the combined display of the work of 
Mr. Dewing and Mr. Tyron, the former having, 
among other things, the wonderful panel loaned by 
Mr. Freer, of the girl playing on the ’cello. It was, 
perhaps, the fine flower of Mr. Dewing’s work. 

Horatio Walker follows these with his paintings 
of cattle, sheep and the figure. For years he has 
worked away in the Canadian villages, getting a 
French peasant type, such as one finds in the pic- 
tures of the master, Jean Francois Millet, with 
whom, of course, Mr. Walker is in deep sympathy, 
and, possibly, where the peasant of Millet seems to 
keep to a dull drab hopelessness, something in the 
air of this Western Continent has in a way injected a 
trifle more of hopefulness, of color, of movement 
and of the pictorial in Mr. Walker’s men and 
women. We come across bits of brilliant tints in 
garment, in foliage and hillside. 
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Montross Print, Copyright, 1900, by N. E. Montross 


SPRING—MAN DIGGING BY HORATIO WALKER 


KEPPEL & Co. show at their attractive gallery, 

4 East Thirty-ninth Street, a quite remarkable col- 
lection of the etchings of Charles Meryon, whose 
sad life story is scarcely matched among the not in- 
frequent tales of artistic struggles and tribulations 
the world has known. The man was unfortunate 
from his very birth, being a natural son of a London 
physician anda French ballet dancer. He beganas 
a naval cadet but left that career for art and, be- 
cause of his color blindness in the beginning, he had 
to forswear painting. So it was he became an 
etcher, but before he reached forty he had to be 
placed in the asylum at Charenton because of his 
suffering from melancholy 

madness aggravated by il- 
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Courtesy of F. Keppel & Co. 
SHIPPING AND THE DUCAL PALACE 


lusions. He left this place 
after a year and worked out- 
side until 1866, when the 
malady increased and he 
was confined for a second 
time, dying finally in 1868 
at the age of forty-seven. 
He found time, however, to 
leave behind him some of 
the most remarkable etch- 
ings, beautiful transcripts of 
his beloved Paris, for which 
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the collector pays many 
times their weight in gold in 
these days, yea, even their 
weight in diamonds, for 
many thousands of dollars 
are asked and received for 
these fragile prints. Here 
are, at the Messrs. Keppels’, 
some charming things by 
one of our own countrymen, 
Otto H. Bacher, himself a 
remarkable worker with the 
needle, an intimate friend 
and pupil of Whistler, whose 
work is admired of his fel- 
lows but whose recognition 
has surely not been overwhelming. We publish 
reproductions after two plates, The Rialto bridge 
and Venice, Shipping and the Ducal Palace, 
gems in their way. But, happily for him, though 
unfortunate for his prices, the artist lives. 


Courtesy of F. Keppel & Co. 
THE RIALTO BRIDGE 


Courtesy of the Ehrich Galleries 
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SPANISH art has occupied the considerable atten- 
tion of the Ehrich Galleries, 463 Fifth Avenue, this 
season, many unusual canvases finding their way to 
the walls here, among them two examples of Mu- 
rillo, one of which we reproduce. It is a Magda- 
lene, of which this artist painted 
many during his life, and this particu- 
lar woman is in the open, with a book. 
Alonzo Cano shows a San Stefano 
kneeling, in all the gorgeousness of 
embroidered robe, with a multitude 
of cherubs about his head, while in 
the Claudio Coello, the portrait of 
Isabella Clara Eugenia, Infanta of 
Spain, there is a remarkable por- 
trayal of femininity with epic poem 
of the sumptuousness of apparel. 
Here is a mass of adornment wherein 
the detail has been elaborately carried 
out, even to the very pearls sewn on 
the garment, to the jewelry and pre- 
cious stones of the cincture, of neck- 
lace and earrings, the lace work of 
collar and ruff, of cuffs, and the many 
feminine bewitcheries are all faith- 
fully rendered to the life. Perhaps 
the most interesting of all the pictures 
shown is a modest, serious Luis de 
Morales, called The Flagellation, 
with the Christ half nude and a figure 
beside him. ‘This is painted with a 
detail and a loving care that are most 
impressive. The tender expression, 
the suffering of the main figure one 
may not mistake, and all through the 
panel one is certain of the serious- 
ness, the piety of the artist. 
MURILLO 
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Portraits at the Metropolitan 
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OME OF THE PORTRAITS IN THE 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 
BY ELISABETH LUTHER CARY 


THE Metropolitan Museum contain 
comparatively few portraits if we consider the vast 
numbers in the Louvre and in the Rijks Museum 
or even in the National Gallery at London, but it 
has several shining examples of what we like to 
consider the great periods of art, and also a number 
of portraits that clearly indicate modern tendencies 
among the old masters. 

An Italian example belonging to the first half of 
the Sixteenth century is given to Lorenzo Lotto, 
one of the most individual and interesting of the 
Venetian painters and one of the first to show 
marked concern with the inner personality of his 
sitters. This suave portrait of a young man, in- 
tellectual in appearance with somewhat melancholy 





and indolent eyes, shows a serious attempt to realize -” Property of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 


the unaccented psychological features. 





Property of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 


PORTRAIT BY LORENZO LOTTO 


PORTRAIT BY NICOLAAS MAES 


The painting, moreover, is of the greatest beauty. 
The painter’s charity toward human beings in 
general and particular expresses itself subtly in 
the tenderness of his drawing and modeling. He 
seems to caress the shapes that he brings into being 
on his canvas, and while there is a certain eagerness 
in his line there is also a marked restraint, as 
though he had cautioned himself against allowing 
his impetuous first impression to run away with his 
more sober reading of the individuality under his 
scrutiny. 

If we compare this portrait with the Portrait of 
a Man by Rembrandt, which takes us another 
century farther.on in the history of portraiture, we 
perceive a more emotional stress laid upon the 
inner life by the great Dutchman,who was, perhaps, 
less a reader of the souls of others than the inter- 
preter of his own soul. Here we have a profound 
melancholy in the gaze, and the painter has used 
every means in his power to emphasize and sustain 
this impression of melancholy by the atmospheric 
depth and by the elimination of all distracting 
detail. 

Nicolaas Maes, a contemporary and pupil of 
Rembrandt, and up to acertain point his follower, 
is represented in the museum by two portraits as 
widely divergent in feeling and method as any two 
that ever came from the same hand. One is that 
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PORTRAIT BY NICOLAAS MAES 


of an old lady in a black silk dress with a broad 
white linen collar and white undersleeves. The 
face is handsome and refined, the drawing close 
and the composition remarkably dignified. The 
figure is so placed on the canvas as to bring out the 
stately attributes of the sitter, and there are no dis- 
tracting accessories. The hands, in particular, 
are painted with the greatest delicacy and the long 
pale fingers are eloquent of aristocratic lineage. 
The other picture is a portrait of the Duchesse de 
Mazarin, who is dressed in a gold-embroidered 
white satin gown, with a red mantle draped care- 
lessly over one arm. Her white throat is bare and 
her beautiful brown hair is crowned by an elaborate 
headdress of red and white feathers. Her lips are 
bright red and her expression is animated. This 
picture may be compared profitably with that by 
Nicolas de Largilli¢re, a French portrait painter 
of the same century, whose brilliant rendering of 
the lovely Mary Marguerite Lambert de Thorigny 
is one of the most striking portraits in the museum, 
despite its touch of artificiality. It was not Lar- 
gilliére, however, but van der Helst, the fashion- 
able Antwerp painter, who turned Maes from the 
noble traditions of Rembrandt’s teaching to the 
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flattering style of his later years. Even in his de- 
cline Maes was a great craftsman, and his pic- 
tures invariably give pleasure by their competent 
execution. 

It is interesting to compare the portrait by Lotto, 
so completely Italian and Venetian in character, 
with the work of two painters living at about the 
same time in Germany, Hans Holbein the Younger 
and Lucas Cranach. The museum is exceedingly 
fortunate in possessing a very early portrait by Hol- 
bein, painted when he was only twenty years of age 
but realizing nearly all of his great qualities as a 
portrait painter. The subject is a young man 
richly dressed. The figure is placed somewhat 
lower on the canvas than in Lotto’s composition, 
which appreciably subtracts from the effect of dig- 
nity, but the elaborate detail of the frieze in turn 
counteracts the impression of a minified figure. In 
Lotto’s picture the eyes of the sitter look straight 
ahead and away from the observer, which, however, 
is by no means a characteristic of the painter’s 
habit, and in Holbein’s picture the eyes are turned 
toward the observer with a keen, searching expres- 
sion, although the head is turned away to a three- 
quarter view. The flexible outline following so 
closely the character of the smooth young face, the 
marvelous creation of the textures, the heavy gold 
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BY LARGILLIERE 
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of the chain pressing against the firm flesh of the 
throat, the velvet and cloth and embroidery, the soft 
fall of the hair over the bony angles of the cheek and 
brow, the pearly surface of the paint, as exquisite as 
that of a bit of old Chinese porcelain—what are 
these but the essence of Holbein’s passionately 
faithful art, an art so true to itself that beside it all 
warmer art hints at surplusage of sentiment? It is 
astonishing how much of his predilection and train- 
ing the young painter who had made his first essays 
in portraiture only the year before has put into his 
rendering of the subject. Wesee in the ornamental 
frieze his fondness for architectural and decorative 
ornament; we see in the designs on the sword pom- 
mel and in the forms of the rings and chain the re- 
markable freedom and grace of his patterns for 
goldsmith’s work, and, above all, we see how his 
feeling for flat modeling and rejection of cast shad- 
ows began with his beginnings. 

In Lucas Cranach the Elder we have a somewhat 
similar type of portrait painter. He also belongs to 
the Fifteenth century, although all the work that we 
know certainly as his was done in the Sixteenth. 
His early work was in the nature of religious fan- 
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PORTRAIT BY LUCAS CRANACH :‘THE ELDER 





Property of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
PORTRAIT 


BY GOYA 


tasies, gay little Eves and merry representations of 
the Holy Family, a subject commonly treated with 
such reverence by the painters of his time. Cran- 
ach was not irreverent but he was irrepressibly 
joyous, and his beautiful picture in the Staedel Mu- 
seum, at Frankfort, shows how brilliantly he could 
combine naiveté and good humor with enough sin- 
cere religious feeling to keep his work clear of vul- 
garity. In his portraits, most of which seem to be 
the work of his later years, he allows the serious side 
of his nature to come first, and he renders the physi- 
cal appearance of his sitter with fidelity and gravity. 
But his concern is more with his craftsmanship than 
with his sitter. Few painters of the period were 
finer craftsmen than Cranach. He seems to have 
loved his material for its own sake, and in the por- 
trait recently acquired by the museum we see at its 
best the jeweled beauty of his surface, the pigment 
drawn over the surface in thin glazes until a lacquer 
of exquisite depth and purity of tone is built up. 

If we pass from the Sixteenth-century work of 
Holbein and Cranach and Lotto and the Seven- 
teenth-century work of Rembrandt and Maes to 
Goya’s portrait of Don Sebastian Martinez, painted 
at the end of the Eighteenth century, we experience 
a sensation of stimulus. The mind begins to tingle 
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PORTRAIT BY GILBERT STUART 


in the presence of this icy craftsmanship, covering 
with its thin perfections the fire and force of an ex- 
traordinary energy. 
Goya was a curious ex- 
ample of impetuosity 
and freedom of execu- 
tion, turning in the 
painter’s later years to 
a cold precision, giving 
the effect of constraint 
and reserve. It is com- 
mon enough to see the 
timid caution of a young 
man’s work ripen into 
that freedom and care- 
lessness which charac- 
terize maturity and in- 
crease with age, but the 
other phenomenon is 
rare. This portrait of 
Don Sebastian belongs 
to Goya’s middle period, 
when he was commenc- 
ing to hold in his plung- 
ing pencil, yet before he 
had lost his vivacious 
and dramatic quality. 
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His brush has played with extraordinary ease 
about this beautiful head, with its clearly de- 
fined features. The touches of light rest without 
a trace of heaviness upon the surface, and the half 
tones are exquisite in their refined values. The fig- 
ure, also, that so firmly reveals itself under the 
handsome garments, the sensitive hand in which 
the paper bearing the sitter’s name is held, the 
slight sag of the coat at the shoulders, the natural- 
ness of the pose—everything speaks of an observa- 
tion so highly trained and so competent as to take in 
each detail in its exact relation to the whole. 

Another painting of the last decade of the Eight- 
eenth century is one of two accredited to the Ameri- 
can painter Gilbert Stuart, the best of America’s 
early portraitists, and in this charmingly decorative 
piece of work he is very nearly at his own best. 

Finally, in Renoir’s family group we reach the 
full flood of Nineteenth-century portraiture, to find 
it represented by the most modern of French paint- 
ers. Whatever Manet may have shown of classical 
tradition, in the case of Renoir we look in vain for 
anything back of the intense personal note that- 
makes his art that of the present day and the pres- 
ent hour. Even in this rapid survey of a very few 
of the more important portraits of the museum we 
perceive that the road from the personal attitude 
of a Lotto to the personal attitude of a Renoir in- 
volves passing through a new civilization. 
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The Advantages of the 


ITE STEAM CAR 








The White Steamer possesses so many points of superiority over other types of 
automobiles that any one who purchases a car without first investigating the White is 
acting with only a partial understanding of the present-day attainments in the con- 
Se of automobiles. The principal advantages of the White may be summarized 
as follows: 


All variations of speed are obtained without the shifting of gears. 

The speed of the car responds instantly to the throttle. 

It is free from vibration. 

It is noiseless. 

It is smokeless and odorless. 

The engine can never be “ stalled.” 

It starts from the seat—no “ cranking.” 

It is easiest on tires. 

The power is transmitted without the use of a friction clutch. 

It is unequaled for hill-climbing. 

It is the simplest car to operate. 

It is the safest for the passengers as well as for other users of the 
highway. 


We can meet the requirements of almost every pocketbook with either our 20 horse- 


| power car at $2,000 or our 40 horse-power car at $4,000 (shown above.) 


Write for Catalog 


THE WHITE COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


NEW YORK CITY, Broadway at 62d Street CLEVELAND, 407 Rockwell Avenue 
BOSTON, 320 Newbury Street CHICAGO, 240 Michigan Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA, 629-33 North Broad Street SAN FRANCISCO, Market Street at Van Ness Avenue 


| PITTSBURG, 138-148 Beatty Street ATLANTA, 120-122 Marietta Street 
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¢ Information concerning paintings and other objects of 
Art (52 lerie S art, or the galleries from which they may be purchased, 





cheerfully furnished by this department on request. 
Avd -dirters.s VALR Lae PUR eT CaneAgsS leNe Geeta re Agha LeViers Nae br 
Ture INTERNATIONAL SrTupio, 114 West Thirty-second Street, New York. 


ARTHUR TOOTH & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1842 
420 FIFTH AVENUE 
S. W. COR. THIRTY-EIGHTH STREET 


(Temporary Premises) 


NEW YORK CITY 


OIL PAINTINGS 


OF THE BARBIiZON, DUTCH 
AND ENGLISH SCHOOLS 


WATER-COLOR DRAWINGS 


AND 


ORIGINAL ETCHINGS 





R. C. & N. M. VOSE 
HIGH-CLASS PAINTINGS 


EARLY ENGLISH 
AMERICAN 


BARBIZON 
MODERN DUTCH 


BOSTON, MASS. 


320 Boylston Street 
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THE WORK OF THE PEP 
SYLVANIA SCHOOL OF 

DUSTRIAL ART 

BY R. CLEVELAND COXE 


A RT IN EVERY-DAY Tj 


THERE is an industrial art school 
Philadelphia whose hundreds of suce 
ful graduates in the practice of their 
fession are spreading a knowledge of 
among the people, for it teaches that bea 
should not be separated from every-day 
but that it should extend to everything 
make and use—that we should eat fj 
good china, live in good houses, buy g 
cloth and read good advertisements, as) 
as look at good pictures and statuary— 
common a “conception of the limitation 
art. 

The Pennsylvania Museum and Sct 
of Industrial Art was founded in 1} 
when the Centennial Exposition had ay | 
ened the country and given us a cravin 
know more of what art really was. Tl . 
is nothing connected with art—no pro| 
sion, no trade—that is not taught therei | 





METAL AND LEATHER WORK 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL j 


| 


All art does not consist in painting 
tures and making statues, and yet ow | 
schools are yearly turning out hund 
who work upon this assumption, in spi | 
the fact that the supply already exceed; | 
demand of the market. It is just as| 
the calling of art to make beautiful and 
ful things of pottery as it is to paint be i 
ful and unsought things on canvas. 
applied to some industry for which the | 
a demand is a more invigorating profes 1 
than painting from the nude and drear | 
about Rembrandt. | 

Palissy made for himself an artist’s n | 
in pottery. Aldus and Elzevir did 
same in printing; Grolier became fan 
for his wonderful book making; Be} 
nuto for his priceless jewelry and n 
work—and he was something of a scul] | I 
too. Morris, in England, is not so | 
remembered for his poetry as for hi! 
terior decorations, and our own Si} 
Gaudens was a cameo cutter before he? 
came the great sculptor, and his early t I 
showed its influence later in his incom! 
able low reliefs. 

The Pennsylvania Museum and Sc? 
of Industrial Art is not only preparin 
students for useful careers but it is it] 
cating in the people a greater apprecit } 
of the beautiful. The ultimate outcon 
such a school will be a community wit 
senses trained to demand that all tkg 
shall be beautiful, whether they are th I 
ticles of common usefulness.or thos¢? 
ornament alone. At present we are af 
have our useful things ugly, and abs| 
our consciences by the purchase of a/ 
pictures. While those who wish to be} 
ists become painters or sculptors anc} 
tend schools devoted to teaching 15 
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Copyright, 1909, by N. E, Montross. 


Photographs of this picture : unmounted, size 7 x 9, sent pos‘paid on receipt of 75 cents, or order through your dealer 


Catalogue sent on request 
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PAINTINGS 


AMERICAN. ARTISTS 


Choice Examples Always on View 
ALSO 
SMALL BRONZES and 
VOLKMAR POTTERY 


WILLIAM MACBETH 


450 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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/EAST 39TH STREET, NEW YORK 


THE PRINT-COLLECTOR’S BULLETINS 

f (FIFTEEN ISSUES) 

‘aE Print-COLLECTOR’S BULLETINS give illustrated, priced 
‘ts of etchings, by the great modern masters, which Messrs. 

rederick Keppel & Co. can supply at the present time. 

‘hese Bulletins measure 9144x614 inches, are fully illustrated, 

id are printed at The De Vinne Press, New York. Any Bul- 
_ tin will be sent postpaid to any address on receipt of five two- 
_ mt postage stamps, or the complete series, of sixteen Bulle- 

as, upon receipt of one dollar. Send for List. 


"REDERICK KEPPEL & CO. 
EAST 39TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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ON VIEW, A COLLECTION OF 


BARBIZON AND 
DUTCH PAINTINGS 


Rare Proof Etchings by HAIG, DICKSEE, 
FITTON, and after W. DENDY SADLER 


AT THE GALLERIES OF 


C. W. KRAUSHAAR 


EXPERT IN PAINTINGS BY 
RISING MASTERS 


260 Fifth Ave., near Twenty-ninth St. 
New York 








C. KLACKNER 


Paintings and Water Colors 


KING PRINTS 


beautiful and artistic for drawing-room and 


bedroom. Limited in edition. Plates de- 
stroyed, making them rare quickly. Ask your 
art dealer for them or send for illustrated 
catalog. 


7 West Twenty-eighth Street, New York 
20 Old Bond Street, London 
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things, the great mass of the populatio 
. Information concerning decoration and furnishing, entirely ignorant of the whole subject. 
For the City or as well as building, architectural plans and material, such a community as the Pennsylye 
will be cheerfully furnished by this department on school tends to create, the artists work 
request, Address HOME MAKERS DEPART- articles which are in the hands of every; 
Co u Nn try H ou Sse MENT, The INTERNATIONAL STuDIO, I14 West The whole community is affected, and) 
Thirty-second Street, New York. the least benefited by it will be the pain’ 
and sculptors, who will later find a gre 
appreciation of their work in such a ph 
where it is impossible to find it now. 4] 


Te CO isnotatheory. It has been demonstra 


POTTERY 


Is extensively in demand for 


PRIZES AND PRESENTS 


S_ especially suitable for gift purposes. It 
is appreciated by every one because it 


harmonizes with every surrounding and 
because in originality of design and in multi- 
plicity of forms, such as candlesticks, vases, 
lamps, bowls, jardiniéres, etc., it fills every 
claim that can be made for a useful ornament. POTTERY STUDIO 
‘LECORPO:L LE Rivwisathe pottery of restful, PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL 
peaceful green and is remarkable for its purity 
of line and newness of design. 





The first time that I went around the 
ferent departments I walked one e 
Ask your dealer or write for booklet ef .4 afternoon ; thereafter I took it In In 
ments. What strikes one most is itst 
oughness and generosity. When you 


THE GATES POTTERIES in the pottery room and have examine( 
654 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. be kiln, ready for the week’s firing, yout 
Chicago, Ill. : ’ ; the place has been built up for that al 

> ‘ You get the same impression in the | 

bindery and in the life-class rooms. J 
last students were working from the m 
on paper four, five and six feet high, 
standing up at their work. I hadr 
seen that before. In New York and] 
we always used the academy-sized cha) 
paper, sitting down to our work, the c 
quence being too often a finicky re 
But here was no room for anything s) 
One cannot be so on such large gro. 
standing with the arm held straight 


Our trade-mark is on every piece 


Exclusive art dealers not carrying Teco 
should write. 











Do Ree MASS eee RECEES If you ee will pay you OSI us 
examine them and report their condition to you. ature trees are always 1n 
need of attention. It is necessary to schove dead limbs carefully andfprop- from the shoulder. The work was bre | 
erly, to clean and repair cavities, to stay broken and split limbs by bolts, to conceived and yet far from being car 
combat insect pests, and to invigorate unhealthy specimens by means of care- 3 3 
fully prepared fertilizer. An inspection will pointTout any defects and our in handling. It was big work. 
report will convince you that it will be safe to place the care of your trees in our 
hands and that our work will put them in excellent condition. 


We want all owners of estates, orchards and forest lands to write for our ex- 
tremely valuable free booklet on the CARE OF TREES, which tells more in 
a few pages about Shade, Fruit and Forest trees than you can find through 
reading many dry volumes or through years of study. ‘The facts are the result 
of a long practical experience plus scientific knowledge. » Our directors are 
graduates of the Massachusetts Agricultural College. 


Forestry is to-day)a profitable field, because destructive lumbering has 
boosted timber prices to a*point where it pays to be scientific in the treatment 
of woodlands. The success with which we have met has been most gratifying 
to those who have employed us. We make timber estimates and working 
plans, carrying out the plans as well. A few vital points'which‘our'reports 
contain are: What should be removed, and value; what should remain, and 
value; future value; protection against fire and insects. We can give the 
owner of a timber tract a snug profit at intervals and still leave him‘a better 
forest for future cutting. The manager of our forest department is a graduate 
of the Yale Forest School. Do not forget to send for our booklet. 


We publish a Study on Shade Trees, by G. H. Allen, on Apple Growing, by 
Geo. T. Powell, $1.00 each, postpaid. Absolutely unequaled., ras 4 





BOOKBINDING 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAI 
Lectures. Village Improvement Societies, Boards of Trade, etc., 


should have us deliver our stereopticon lecture on the Care of Trees. Write : 
for information, In the room devoted to interior de’ 


tion a certain design is given each stu 
an outline drawing for, say, a tile. 
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MUNSON-WHITAKER CO. 


844 Tremont Bldg., 1104 Flatiron Bldg., 


Boston. New York, 
1104 Monadnock Bldg., 


Chicago. 
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student fills it out with color as he o 

sees fit. I found some fifty of the sam 
sign, yet no two alike. There the stu 
study still life, too—not for exhibition 
poses, but ‘‘as a means to anend.” 
this exemplified when Mr. Copelanc 
instructor, showed me a window adye 
ment for a department store that had 
suggested by a still-life study. In an 
room the students were at work on px 
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=) HIS FIRM DESIRES TO ANNOUNCE 
THAT IT HAS DESIGNED AND 
Pera Uae erie NT MeL OuR 
DECORA PION OFSMANYCORST HE 
FINEST RESIDENCES, LIBRA- 
RIES AND THEATERS IN NEW 


England. It will undertake mural painting, interior 
decoration and ornamentation that have individuality 
and a high degree of artistic merit, suitable for the most 
beautiful homes, churches, libraries, theaters and public 
buildings. The firm for years has had a reputation for 
distinctive work among the most discriminating people 
of Boston and the vicinity. A strong feature of its 
decorative work is the high artistic quality of its wall 
papers, hangings, draperies and furniture. It will be 
glad to communicate with those who contemplate work 
of this character and to submit sketches, drawings and 
color scheme. 


Peet ABERST ROE e& sON 
647 Boylston Street 





Boston, Mass. 
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FRIEZE #1050 FRIEZE #1061 "] 
soon Leo 
RS VOGUE PAPERS ol 
p FOR ARTISTIC HOME DECORATION BS 
ASK YOUR DEALER for our latest 


papers. We are bringing out new and strik- 
ingly original effects in self tones—tapestries of 
unusual value—beautiful florals with Cretonnes 
to match—odd things in Orientals—classy little 
chamber florals—new, soft shades of chambrays 
with decorations to match—special friezes. 


We are making a special feature of Arts and 


Bharles R. Yandell & Co. 


: Established 1871 
AVE on Exhibition a Varied and Choice Collection 
of 15th and 16th Century Leather Work; some in 
the form of Screens and Panels of Rare Workmanship and 
Quiet Richness. 
Also many Examples of Tooled Designs, Perfect Repro- 
duction of Wall Hangings, Chair and Divan Leather 
Coverings, as well as a Large Assortment of Leather 
Work Designed by Eminent Artists and Architects. 
) MICHAEL J. KILMARTIN, Manager 


14 West Forty-fifth Street - New York 


Crafts designs and the popular Monks Cloth 
backgrounds. 
Our papers are truly and purely made, 
Send for illustrated booklet. 


Allen-Higgins Wall Paper Company 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
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James McCreery & Co, 


25rd Street 54th Street 


Decorative House Furnishings. 


Furniture, Draperies, Lace Curtains, 
Rugs and Wall Paper. 


This Department is prepared to execute 
orders that include entire or partial furnishing 


of residences, club-houses, seashore cottages, 
yachts, mountain camps and bungalows. 


Fabrics suitable for Spring and Summer 
hangings,—an extensive variety. 


French Willow and Rattan Furniture 
enamelled or stained to meet the require- 
ments of any color arrangement. 


Craftsman Furniture and Art Fabrics. 


23rd Street 54th Street 











PICTURE FRAMES 


Designed by 


WILLIAM CLAUSEN 


No. -7- BAST 35th STREETS NEW YORK 


PsA TNGTOTENGG Se SAGN DIS Hale Gilg G 













MINIATURES | DAGUERREOTYPES 


Tintypes, Old Photographs er Kodak Pictures 
REPRODUCED, LARGE OR SMALL 


by my own method, recreating a pho- 
tograph in modern finish and style, 
retaining the character and quaintness 
of the original, restoring much that has 
been lost or faded, and making any 
desired changes. Many surprising re- 
sults are obtained. 
prices, etc. 


B. FRANK PUFFER, Photographer 


432 Sth Ave., N. Y. City 
Winter Studio, Palm Beach, Fla. 


A Good Miniature Is a Priceless 
Possession 


The work of the Hafner Studio 
represents the best in modern mini- 
ature painting, being marked by the 
touch of individuality which makes 
for a characteristic likeness. Min- 
iatures may be 


Made from Any Style of 
Photograph 


WILLIAM C. HAFNER, 28 W. 33d St.,'New York 


Book Plates 


In style and _treat- 
ment tosuit individual 
taste and preference. 
A circular and ex- 
amples will be sent for 
a‘itwo cent stamp. }ggi 


The EX LIBRIS STUDIO 
96 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City’ 


Write to-day for 














OLD COLONIAL 
CHAIR, $14 







Made by hand from solid old 
San Domingo mahogany; slip 
seats in any color leather. 
Arm Chair to match, $16. 


I make Highboys, Lowboys, 
Sofas, Secretaries, Sideboards, 
Tables, 4-Post Beds. Mirrors 
and ALL KINDS of Colonial 
Reproductions at lowest prices. 
Antique Willard Clocks, $60. 
Furniture reproduced from any 
picture or cut. lf interested in 

’ —_— Colonial Furniture write me 
what you want and I will send prints and prices. 


Peter Emerson, 1110a Old South Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


sai 
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for the Penn celebration held last ye 
each one following his idea for the parti: 
lar purpose it was intended. So, too, 
the mosaic work, designs were made for | 
paving of the City Hall court. Each ' 
sign must be for a given purpose a’ 
when made, the student must be able 
do the work. 

Graduates of the Textile School . 
sought for and given immediate empl 
ment in Philadelphia, and they also h 
responsible positions in Manchester, F 
River, Pittsburg and wherever © 
woolen, cotton and silk industries |) 
carried on. 

There are sixty-four departments in) 
School of Applied Arts and all are th 
ough in their work; a superficial smatt 
ing wins no certificate, and in this pr 
tical way is not only a love of the bear 
ful being carried into every Americ 
home, but its devotees are guaranteec 
good income for their advancement. 

The significance of what this training: 
abled these men and women to do is 
seen in its true impressiveness withou 
picture of what it enabled them to aye 





CHEST 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL #/ 


I have undoubtedly written with | 
thusiasm, and it may have colored a j 
estimation of the value of this instituti 
But it must be remembered that I know} 
difficulties before an American art stude 
Nor is this merely theory. The school ] 
been going a third of a century and it | 
made good. Take, as an example, thet 
tile department. It is backed by m 
than thirty of the leading manufacturers 
Philadelphia, who form an advisory boa 
The students learn not only the design 
of the different fabrics made, but eve 
thing connected with weaving and runn 
the machines and the conduct of industi 
establishments. And there are more tl 
five hundred graduates who occupy | 
portant positions in the textile mills of 
country.—From World’s Work. 


MUSEUM FOR THE ARTS ( 
jx DECORATION 

THe Museum for the Arts of Decorat 
at the Cooper Union, Eighth Street < 
Fourth Avenue, has in a large meas 
followed the lines of the Musee des A 
Decoratifs, in Paris, and contains a va 
able collection of plaster casts of archit 
tural decorations, and many objects of 
terest to architects, designers, decorat 
and artisans. 

Its object is to afford opportunities 
studying, either in its original form 
through good reproductions, the best we 
in decoration done in other countries @ 
at different epochs. To this end a coll 
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Mark on Printed \ f Mark on Inlaid 
are a. - Stoneware 
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Sixteenth Century Carved Oak Chest 


METTLACH WARE 


@ The most wonderful accomplishment in fictile art in cen- 
turies is the ornamentation of decorative and utilitarian objects 
by means of colored stone-clay inlays—the secret of produ- 
cing which is possessed solely by the craftsmen who toil within 
the walls of the ancient Benedictine Abbey of Mettlach in 
Germany, which for the last one hundred years has been a 
pottery—now owned and operated by 


VILLEROY & BOCH 


gq In the better retail shops ite the United States you will find 

“Mettlach”’ Steins, Ne kards, Wall Plaques, Vases, Punch Bowls, 
Jardinieres and Pedestals, Tobacco Jars, etc.. done in Inlaid Colored 
Clays, likewise in Bas-Relief, Printed and Hand-Painted Underglaze 
Decorations. They provide uncommon gifts. Ask tosee them. Look 
for the above trade marks. 


M. JOHNSON-BROWN & CO. 


No. 17 WEST 31st ST., NEW YORK 


Importers of 


OBJECTS OF ART 


Early XVIII Century Sheffield Plate 
Old English, French, Italian and 


Spanish Furniture 


“Making Steins in an Old Monastery ” 
q A story of the vicissitudes of the once famous Abbey of Mettlach. 


Send the name of your dealer and a two-cent stamp to cover postage and 
I will forward you a copy of the beautifully illustrated little book bearing 


the above title. 
E. R. THIELER 
Representative for the United States and Canada 
66 Park Place (Desk 3) . New York 


SS 


Pewter and Brass 


Antique Jewelry and Rare Old Paintings 
| 











ROWE’S 


GLOUCESTER 


BED HAMMOCK 


For Porches, Verandas, Lawns, Tents and 
tndoor Use 


Combines Hammock, 
Couch and Swing Settee 


A third of a century’s experience shows that Rowe’s 
Hammocks can be depended on to give 10 years of 
continuous out-of-door service, From the model and 
of same weight canvas (white or khaki) as made by us 
for years for U.S, Navy. Strong wood frame, thick 
mattress. Holds six persons. Ideal for outdoor sleep- 
ing. Complete, with lines and hooks ready for hang- 
ing, delivery charge s prepaid in North America, care- 
fully packed. 


Write for Descriptive Booklet COLONIAL MIRRORS 


about this most comfortable and durable piece of out- 
door furniture, and prices of different styles and sizes. 


E. L. Rowe & Son, Inc. 424 WaterSt. Gloucester, Mass. CATALOG ON REQUEST 
FOSTER BROTHERS 


4 PARK SQUARE - - - - BOSTON 
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Before the Fire or After? 


\Weseles are you going to find out whether the fire insurance you have 
paid for is really good or not—before or after the fire which makes 
it due and payable? You cannot change it after the fire. It will be 
too late then, but before the fire you can readily, at no extra cost, select 
an insurance company whose record and strength guarantee the liberal 
fulfillment of its obligations. 


Upon foundations of commercial honor,The Hartford Fire In- 
surance Company has built up the largest fire insurance business in 
the United States. It has paid more than $125,000,000 to its policy- 
holders. Its popularity is the reward of merit, and the result of nearly a 
century of honorable dealing with its patrons. 

It has published a book, “‘ Fire Prevention and Fire Insurance,” which contains 
valuable information for Householders, Merchants and Manufacturers. It ought to 
be in the hands of every property owner. It may save 


you thousands of dollars no matter in what Company you 
are insured. It is free. Send for it. 











HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Hartford, Conn. 


Send me your Book, ‘‘ Fire Prevention and Fire Insurance, ’’ ad- 
vertised in The International Studio. 


Name. 
Address 





For Information Concerning Home 


Art and Decorative Schemes 


the undersigned invite correspondence from those who are building or 
decorating and’ furnishing houses, apartments or even public buildings. 


References to books and literature, as well as practical suggestions and 


advice, will be sent free of charge from our advisory committee or from 
helpful sources. 


Address inquiries to 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY OF HOME ART AND DECORATION 
Office of Secretary, 114 West 32d Street, New York 





' crest of a hillside. | 
| one obtains a suggestion of a man guid 





tion of casts, drawings, photographs a 
fabrics has been brought together and | 
ranged upon a plan which admits of int 
ligent study, and of copy, either by mez 
of drawing or tracing. 

Color, texture, form, period, style ; 
all represented, and perhaps the most j) 
portant feature of the museum is its F 
cyclopedic Scrap Books, containing er 
less suggestions for decoration in all 
forms, all carefully arranged and classifi 
so as to be of easy access. 

No catalogues are necessary, as ey 
object is labeled distinctly, stating its 1 
ture, origin and history, and the groupi 
and arrangements are such that the stud 
has no difficulty in seeing at once the ple 
of the object he is studying in the histe 
of manufacture or art. 

The museum is open every day in { 
week except Sunday and Monday fx 
9 AM to 5 P.M., and from 6.30 P.M. 
9.30 P.M. from Monday to Friday ine 
sive. The only formality required to g% 
admission is to stop at the general off 
of the Cooper Union and sign the namea 
address in a visitors’ book. 

To consult the Encyclopedic Se 
Books it is necessary to fill out a card s 
as in any other public library. 


M- NEWELL’S PAINTINGS 


AN EXHIBITION of recent pai 

ings by George Glenn Newell } 

been shown at the Albright Art Galle 
Buffalo, comprising subjects in which ¢ 
tle or sheep are given more or less prol 
nence. These works are notable for th 
effect of having been painted directly fn 
nature, in a broad and vigorous mann 
Mr. Newell received his art education 
the National Academy Schools, New Yo 
under Edgar M. Ward, and in the Tea 
ers’ College of Columbia University, un 
Will S. Robinson. | 
One of the most beautiful of these } 
tures is entitled At Break of Day, andy 
sents a yoke of oxen advancing toward - 
cbserver from the edge of a field near > 
Just beyond the 03 


a plow. The foreground and distance 
the left are in half light, while a far-disti 
hillside is illumined by the rays of the mo 
ing sun penetrating the cloud masses. 1 
animals are admirably drawn and mode 
and their motion is well suggested. 1 
landscape is carefully studied and is truc 
nature. For this painting, which belo: 
to the Salmagundi Club, New York, | 
artist was awarded the Lay-Memb 
Purchase Prize of $500. In the sa 
panel with this picture is a study of Mi 
gan White Birches, a subject which | 
been well seen by the artist and whict 
presented in a vigorous, realistic manr 
Hanging also on the north wall are twe 
the most important pictures in the coll 
tion—When the Moon Gives Light é 
Wrested from the Tide. The former } 
sents a house—presumably a country he 
—and its outbuildings, at the side 0 
country road, in the full brightness 0 
summer moon. Coming down the 1 
toward the observer is a yoke of oxen dré 
ing a cart. The main building, blue 
color, is partly shadowed by trees, but 
white-plastered annex is brilliant in 

illumination. The sky, with myriads 
stars, is exceedingly luminous, and 4 
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Investments—New Department 


This magazine reaches those who are interested in investing money—not only to the extent of 
purchasing objects of art that are valuable in themselves and likely to have an increasing market 
price as time goes on—but in investments in general. This department will cheerfully answer 
questions, and, on request, will advise as to reliable sources of information concerning investments. 


Rupee ss: “1°N VE SI MEN T Lip re Caves tee De Vis Fea te, 
THe INTERNATIONAL STupIo, 114 West Thirty-second Street, New York. 








For Conservative Investors 





If you have funds for investment, or if your money is earning less than 4% to 5 per cent., 
you should not fail to secure a copy of this booklet. It will aid you in selecting sound invest- 
ments and in protecting yourself against the purchase of so-called investments, ehicd are either 
unsafe, untried or highly speculative. Copies are distributed free to investors writing for 


Booklet No. 139. 
Spencer Trask & Co. 


Investment Bankers 
BRANCH OFFICES 


Albany, N. Y., State and James Streets William and Pine Streets, New York 
Chicago, Il!., Commercial National Bank Bldg. 


Boston, Mass., 50 Congress Street 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
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The Heinb Art Metal Shop 


Six West fortieth Street, Hew jWork 
“Chings Not found Elsewhere” 


Crays, 
Candlesticks, 





Vases 


Artistic 


Copper and Brass 


with and without silver applique 


Hand-Wrought 
Silver and Gold Jewelry 


Lamps and Sconces 


from 


irs. Burton 








JAPANESE PRINTS 


About 1,500 carefully selected and chro- 
nologically arranged, illustrating the work 
of 26 Artists through nearly two centuries. 
Invaluable for student or collector. 


R. C. SMITH, 45 W. 34th St. N. Y. City 











For Moving, Cleaning, Insuring or Framing Pictures address the advertisers below: 












66 UDWORTH ? gEstablished 1867 


for Tel. 120 Columbus 
EST PACKING, MOVING and SHIPPING 


ot Paintings, Sculpture, Furniture, Bric- 
a-brac, etc. Only the best of experienced men 
employed at high wages. Vans especially built 
for moving fragile articles. Trusted agent for 
the Principal Art Institutions of America, artists 
and dealers. New York agent for out-of-town 
artists. Call, write or telephone, as you prefer. 


W. S. Budworth & Son,424W. 52d St. , New York 








LIVER’S PICTURE CLEANSER 


Removes dust, dirt, smoke, bloom, flyspecks, 
etc., from Oil Paintings without affecting the 


paint or varnish. Revives the colors and 
prevents drying out and cracking. Can be 
used by any one with perfect safety. Sent 
repaid on receipt of one dollar. ‘Prepared 
2 the foremost firm of picture restorers in 
America. 


G. T. @{F.2.W. OLIVER 
Fenway Studios Boston, Mass. 


Interesting booklet on the care and restoration 
of oil paintings sent upon request. 





PAINTINGS INSURED 
AGAINST ALL RISK 


at 
Exhibitions, in Studios, 
{Private Residences, and in Transit 


HERBERT M. SMITH 
95 William St. New York 


D.B.BVTLER @ CO. 


398 FOURTH AVE.,N. Y. 


PICTURE FRAMES 
ART WORKS 


S. ARLENT-EDWARD’S PRINTS 








DAGUERREOTYPES 


and other old pictures 
REPRODUCED AND ENLARGED 


by a new method which preserves | 
all the quaintness and charm of 
the original and adds the modern 
style of finish, thus producing 
wonderfully artistic and pictur- 
esque effects. We also restore 
Daguerreotypes to their original 
clearness. 
HOLLINGER & CO. 


582 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City 











NOAHS ARK 


THE FAMOUS OLD 


ANTIQUE SHOP 
Of BRISTOL, PA. (Established 1870) 
Has opened a shop in New York where a most unusual 
collection of 
Old Furniture, including fine old Hickory Chairs, 
Prints, Books, China and Pewter 
May be had at reasonable prices. 
No Reproductions. 


MRS. HALLAM,7 East 33d St., New York 
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feels the power of the moonlight in t 
foliage, in the muddy roadway, in eye 
part of the picture. In this canvas thea 
ist has employed his color with great bol 
ness and effectiveness. The roadway, x 
from recent rains and cut up into deep n 
with pools here and there, is extremely re; 
istic in character. Wrested from the Tj 
presents a yoke of oxen, drawing a load 
hay cart, fording aturbulent stream. T 
sky is clearing after recent rain. There i; 
strong effect of sunlight from the right, fa 
ing upon the load of hay, the driver and t 
sturdy animals. 

A particularly agreeable picture is §, 
Haying, Lyme, which has been lent for t 
exhibition by Mr. William Trevor. T} 
painting shows a yoke of oxen hitched t 
hay wagon standing by the side of 
stream and being loaded from a sec 
partly filled with hay. There is a sky fill 
with cumulus clouds, through which cor 
passages of sunshine which illumine t 
river, the load of hay with the man att 
top, and which touch the backs of t 
animals. 


SCOTT DABO’S PAINTING 
SHOWN IN WASHINGTON 
e 

AN INTERESTING exhibition of twel 
pictures by T. Scott Dabo was shown 
the Morrey Galleries, Washington, D. ( 
recently. Mr. Scott Dabo, though, 
American, has spent the greater part 
recent years in Europe and these twel 
paintings are the first work of his that h 
been seen here for some time. If, ash 
been said, they lack the robust grasp. 
externals of the realistic school of painte 
yet life is not all beefsteak and onions a 
theatrical pathos. There is more th 
room for these unobtrusive records of r 
ture spiritualized by a delicate, und 
mayed vision. These are notations tl 
would have pleased Whistler, yet they < 
not Whistler, nor have they Carriére’s | 
sistent psychology. Much may be re 
from the Dabo pictures, for they < 
painted for imaginative people by an i 

aginative man, 


ANUAL ARTS IN 
ARY SCHOOLS 


AN INTERESTING exhibition of shop a 
craft work was held at the Hall of 1 
Board of Education, New York Ci 
February 15 to 20. The exhibition y 
planned by the director of art and mam 
training in the boroughs of Manhattan a 
The Bronx, James Parton Havey, a 
carried out by his corps of departmen 
teachers. 

This exhibition shows work done dur 
the past six months in the workshops 
the city schools. It also shows so 
rooms furnished with chairs and tab 
with friezes and pictures, with portié 
and window curtains, all made by — 
pupils of the grammar grades. In : 
dition small groups of children are. 
gaged in drawing, designing, mechani 
drawing and the different crafts develo] 
in the schools. 

This exhibition is not the result of ela 
rate preparation. Neither teachers | 
pupils who have worked upon the fut 
ture models had any idea that these wo 
be publicly exhibited; the work represe 
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SUN DIALS 


HE fact that the 

Sun Dial has con- 

tinuedinfavorand 
is even more sought to- 
day than in past ages, 
is conclusive evidence 
that it fills a definite 
niche in the perfect 
garden scheme. No 
garden is complete 
without it. 

Our Sun Dials have 
been designed to har- 
monize with every type 
of garden treatment; 
they are both decora- 
tive and artistic. 

These we make in 
Marble, Stone and 
Pompeian Stone, to- 
gether with a large 

, assortment of 


GARDEN 
FURNITURE. 


Garden Vases, Flower 
Boxes, Benches, Tables, 
Fountains, Sun Dials, Stat- 
unary, Well-Heads, Columns, 

ete. 


CATALOG SHOWING OVER 400 ILLUSTRATIONS 
FORWARDED UPON RECEIPT OF 25 CENTS 


mire ERKINS STUDIOS 


300 MADISON AVE.; NEW YORK 
CARRARA, ITALY : 


THE INTERNATIONAL STUDIO 
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Copyright, 1905, Braun, Clement & Co. 


Braun’s Carbon Prints 


Largest Collection in the World 
from Ancient and Modern Master- 
pieces of Painting, Architecture and 
Sculpture. 


Catalogue of Soo Illustrations, 50 Cents 


BRAD IN CLEMEHN Es & CO} 
256 Fifth Avenue, near zgth Street - NEW YORK 








HE REPRODUCTIONS OF 
THE MASTERPIECES 


OF SCULPTURE 
made by this company 


have received the com- 
mendation of the leading 
medium of America— 

The International Studio. 

The statues, busts and 
bas-reliefs which we 

make for schools, libra- 

ries and homes have a 

real educational and ar- 

Our bust of Abraham Lincoln 
by Rafaello Gironi is now ready in large 


tistic value. 


and small sizes. 

We have prepared a catalog, giving a 
great variety of our subjects, which we shall 
be glad to send. 


Boston Sculpture Company 
MELROSE, MASS. 





“Old fHasters” 


(EXCLUSIVELY) 


AT THE 


EARIGH GALLERIES 


Fifth Ave. and 40th St. 
NEW YORK 


Special attention given to Expertising, 
Restoring and Framing 





LONDON KYOTO BOSTON 


YAMANAKA & CO. 


254 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


OSAKA 


WORKS OF ART 
FROM THE FAR EAST 


Classified Exbibitions of Interesting Objects Are 
Held in Our New Galleries 
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2 WANE YES 


The “B. & H.” Patent Cigarette Humidor 


in Crystal and Sterling Silver from $42.00; in Sheffield Plate from $10.50. The 
center compartment holds a fresh, uncut lemon, the oil of which is comple- 
mentary to fine Turkish Tobacco which it preserves perfectly fresh. 






N. B.—Finest Havana Cigars, Egyptian Cigarettes, English Smok ing Tobaceos, Briar and Meerchaum Pipes, Gold 
and Silver Cigarette Cases and Match Boxes, and Smokers’ Articles de Luxe. 
The “B. & H.” Patent Cigar Humidor 
The special interior construction, of which has been pronounced perfect. In all 






rare woods, holding from 200 cigars’ ($25.00) to 2,000 ($100.00), with silver or 
brass trim and English Bramah lock 


Fine Imported 
“Cabinet” Cigars 


Benson & Hedges 


13 Old Bond Street 
LONDON 

435 Fifth Avenue 

74 Broadway 

NEW YORK 


174 St. James Street 
MONTREAL 



















THREAD AND THRUM RUGS 


» Different from all other 


tei rugs, made in colorings 
_ to match your decora- 
' tions. Special styles to 
go with Mission or Fumed 
Oak Furniture. Wool 


weft, seamless, heavy, re- 
versibleand durable. All 


A Book Ri ee 
Sent Free 


Tells how to use Stencils 


sizes up to 12 feet wide 
andany Jength. Sold by 
best shops in principal 
cities. If your dealer does 
mz not keep them, write 
a ea Arnold, mC Cal eee: 
, New York, for Color Line 
here i and Price List. 


a ig THREAD & THRUM WORKSHOP 
i i Auburn, N.Y. 


BOOKBINDING 


Plain and Artistic, in All Varieties 
of Leather 


HENRY BLACKWELL 


University Place and 10th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 





and Stencil Materials 





Send for a copy of this little book and read it. Then 
you can easily stencil your own curtains, pillow covers, 
portieres, bags, table covers, walls, etc. 
perience is necessary. 





No previous ex- 


This little book tells just how to use our ready pre- 
pared stencil colors which are durable, brilliant, and do 
not fade when fabric is washed. It illustrates our origi- 
nal stencils, cut and ready for use. It gives many color 
suggestions and tells just what kinds of fabric are most 
suitable. 





Sherwin-Williams Paint and Varnish Products for 
every purpose are sold by dealers everywhere. Write 
for this free book to-day. 


Make 


fi) 
us 
The Craftsman, Desk No. 120, 41 


us 
¥ iE 
Go tage West 34th Street, New York. 


THE LATEST FAD 


Among the Arts and Crafts is 


Your New House a “Crafts- 


man” Home 


This adv. may mean far more to you 
than you now realize. our illus. 


The Craftsman House,” 


free on re- 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


\ DECORATIVE DEPARTMENT 
649 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, 0. 


wa "ey 
a ra _ de Zp z 


Re ART STENCILING 


Are you interested? If so, send for our 16-page illustrated instruction book—mailed free—postage 5c. 


GEO. W. DAVIS & CO., of Rochester, N. Y., since 1888, 1256 State St. 


booklet, “* 
will tell you why. Sent 
quest by GUSTAV. STICKLEY. 

















a—P. 






158—4 x x 7 in.—5(c. prepaid 








the ordinary product of class teaching 
this is going on every day throughout t 
city schools. 

The pieces of wood work were for t 
most part made by pupils of an avera 
age of fourteen years, in the eighth 
highest grade of the school. The lar 
majority of the models have been made 
individual pupils, while the smaller ny 
ber have been made by groups of pup 
working together. For the more elaborg 
forms the pupils have furnished their oy 
wood. The models belong to them a) 
will be returned to them at the close of t 
exhibition. 








CRAFT WORK 


NEW 


YORK PUBIIC SCHOO 


The portfolios, bound books, et 
mounted upon charts, are chiefly the wo 
of girls in the upper grades. ‘These pup 
have made their forms, covered the) 
bound and finished them throughout. 

We obtained our first ideas of mant 
training abroad. New York was one 
the first cities of the United States to j 
troduce the work into the elementa 
grades. This was done in 1887. ] 
1890 thirty-seven cities had introduced 
Four years later the number had increas 
to ninety-five, while ten years later oy 
four hundred counted manual training 
part of the regular school work. N« 
some form of hand work is to be fow 
nearly everywhere, even in small tow 
and little country schools. 


TCHINGS OF THE SEV 
TEENTH CENTURY 
BY DAVID} KEPPEL 


In AN exhibition closing April 6 at t 
Keppel Galleries, New York, an impo 
ant group of etchings of the "Seventeer 
century were shown, including specime 
of the work of Jacques Callot, Adria 
von Ostade, Claude Gellée, of ‘Lorrait 
Johann Heinrich Roos and Giovanni D 
menico Tiepolo. The etchers of fl 
group, as Mr. David Keppel writes in 
introduction to the biographical catalog 
have none of that universal character su 
as we find in Rembrandt. For that ve 
reason, however, each artist attaches hi 
self the more closely to his country andt 
history of his own period. 

Callot’s curious Gipsy talent is associat 
with the old court of Lorraine during t 
sojourn of Madame de Chevreuse 4 
Monsieur (Gaston d’Orleans) at a ti 
when these personages found it convenit 
to be out of the reach of Richelieu. Agé 
he is associated with Richelieu hims 
when he engraved a series of plates to co 
memorate the Cardinal’s great triumph 
the fall of La Rochelle. 

Hollar is identified with the court 
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Traveler's Calendar 


More cultivated people of wealth read THe INTER- 
NATIONAL StTupIo each month, perhaps, than any 
other magazine. These people are especially 
suited by such hotels and transportation lines as 
are mentioned below. ‘The proprietors solicit 
their patronage with a courteous welcome and rea- 
sonable charges. For further information 


eee ee ee heen Ve bee) ee Pla Re TM Ab ON 7; 
‘THe INTERNATIONAL StTupDio: 114 West Thirty-Second Street, New York 















































HDotel Martirugue 


Broadway and 33d Street 
New York 






“A Hotel in the 
Heart of Things” 


pn opel pou pees 


Preeminent among New York Hotels for 
the excellence of its Cuisine, Service and 
Appointment. Highest standard of accommo- 
dations at moderate rates. 


CHAS. LEIGH TAYLOR, Pres. 
WALTER S. GILSON, V.-Pres. 
PAUL. L. PINKERTON, Manager. 





Also proprietors St. “Denis Hotel, New York 


As it will appear when new addition is completed 

















A Spanish 
Holiday 


y 
Charles Marriott, 


with Frontispiece 
in colors and nu-~ 









AN IDEAL SEA TRIP 
to the Most Delightful Resort 
in the World. Climate Superb. 


The GARDEN SPOT 
OF THE WORLD 







merous Illustrations. 8vo, $2.50 net, postage 20c. 





Less than two days from New York by 
the magnificent nineteen-knot twin- 
screw ocean flyer “* Prince George.” 
(Equipped with ‘‘wireless.””) The fast- 
est and most comfortable steamer to 
Bermuda. Sails every Thursday. First- 
class round trip fare, including berth 
and meals, $20 and up. Handsome 
booklet and full particulars of 


The Bermuda- Atlantic S. S. Co. 
21-24' State Street, New York 























This book will be found a good model for an intimate tour 
beginning in the Basque country of the Pyrenees and inclu- 
ding such points as Bilbao, Durango, Vitoria, Coruna, etc. 


The Spanish Series, 12mo., $1.50 net per vol., postage 15c. 


TOLEDO (510 illus.) MADRID (453 illus. 4 SEVILLE (360 illus.) 
CORDOVA (160 illus.) THE PRADO (220 illus.) 


EL SRE (136 illus. ) THE ESCORIAL (278 illus ) 
RANADA and ALHAMBRA (460 illus.) 
ROYAL PALACES OF SPAIN (164 illus. ) 


JOHN LANE COMPANY NEW YORK 
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Information concerning building and interior 
decoration, and those who do the work, will be 


Architecture 


AND 


Decoration 


THE ACANTHUS LEAF 


APPLIED TO VARIOUS STYLES 

Greek, Corinthian, Byzantine, Gothic, Moorish, Florentine, Renaissance, Louis XIV-XV-XVI, 
Empire, Modern, etc. 

The Acanthus Leaf is one of the fundamental forms of ornament, and is especially asso- 
ciated with the classic art of every period and of all nations, each treating it in its own particu- 
lar manner. ‘The specimens illustrated in this publication are based upon careful study 
of the best originals of all epochs. We especially recommend it to schools and to classes in 
modelling and carving. 

20 Gelatine Plates, from originals, in plaster. 


cheerfully furnished by this department on request, 


Address ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT 
Tue) Incr NAT OULON AL) (Sriu pit oO, 
114 West Thirty-second Street, New York 











By HERMAN LINDENBERG 
Price $2.00 net 


One volume, portfolio, large quarto size (10x12 inches). 


BRUNO HESSLING CoO., Ltd. 
66 East 12th Street ate 


HAVE YOU EVER NOTICED 


how the best art dealers take every care to show the paintings they 
have to sell under the best possible conditions? Have you ob- 
served that the artificial lighting of their galleries is so good that 
you do not realize you are seeing pictures by artificial light? You 
will find that nine out of ten use our reflectors almost exclusively. 
There are no other picture-lighting fixtures to compare with them. 
We want to light your pictures. We will give the same care to 
lighting a single painting that we give to a gallery full. 


P. FRINK, 551 Pearl Street, New York 


Telephone, 83 Worth 


New York, N. Y- 




















The Harry E€. Goodhue Co. 
Hereet + Cambriage - StHass. 





Dice Church - 











Semorial and Church Windows dvesigned and 


Se painted bp English Artists in accordance with Se 


the principles of the best period of Christian Art 

















fe cue Most economical, healthful and satisfactory—for old or new 
| houses, different patterns to match furnishings. 
HARDWOOD 227s. 
PLAIN OR ORNAMENTAL. THICK OR THINS 


LOORS Write for Book of Patterns } 


THE INTERIOR HARDWOOD COMPANY #ETR’S. INDIANAPOLIS 


Outwear 
Stocks carried in the leading cities. 











WATER SUPPLY FOR COUNTRY 
2 HOUSES 


MISSES 
Whittredge & Barrows 


Interior Decoration 


THE PROBLEM 
SOLVED 


No elevated tank 
to pees or leak. 





























ir i nk Iccated in Wall Papers, Materials, Furniture 
Encas to 60 ina 4 West 40th Street, New York City 
The Ideal Fire 
Protection. 
Send for Illustrat- f Archit Write to the 
ed Catalogue’‘42"" Schools aa Dacocuies Internation- 


al Studio, 
114 West 32d Street, New, York, for informatior con- 
cerning them. 


Let our Engineers figure out your needs. 
LUNT MOSS COMPANY, 43 So. Market St., Boston, Mass. 














Charles I, with the London of the fire an 
the plague, and he was taken prisoner ; 
the capture of Basing House. 

And if Ostade immersed himself in th 
simplest scenes of peasant life, and th 
Dutch etchers of pastoral, under the j Ir 
fluence of Claude, withdrew into their ay 
cadian world, it is not too much to see i 
this a reaction against the stirring time 
through which their country had passe 
during the period of the Spanish occupa 
tion. 

The present exhibition is largely th 
work of Dutch etchers, and it will be no 
ticed that the Rembrandt school is no 
included in it. This is because there wa 
so much in the Dutch school that was in 
dependent of the work of Rembrandt. 

Rembrandt was the school in epitome 
as a hasty enthusiasm might assert. Wit] | 
all his breadth of sympathy, his insatiabli 
curiosity, he’‘was not quite universal. Thy 
life of animals, the growth and beauty 0 
trees, the motion of the sea waves—noni 
of these attracted Rembrandt deeply, anc 
here, to supplement him, we have the worl 
of Potter, Backhuysen, Ruysdael, each de 
veloping ‘his peculiar vein. 

Of the whole social life of the Hollan¢ 
of that day we know practically nothing | 
but what its paintings tell us. Had thest_ 
paintings not survived what a blank woul | 
be left in our’conception of this country an¢ 
its history! Most countries that have lef 
us great art have left us also great litera 
ture, and each is the complement of tht 
other. There was, no doubt, a certain 
amount of literature produced in the 
Seventeenth century in Holland, but if 





CRAFT WORK—NEW YORK PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


does not penetrate to the other countries, 
and if Seventeenth-century Holland has 
only expressed herself in painting she has 
known how to express herself with mar- 
velous fullness. Never before, and never, 
perhaps, since, has pictorial art been so 
universally the speech of a nation; never 
has it been more various and abundant. 
Instead of being the handmaid of religion 
or the adornment of a court it is now for 
the first time itself full blooded, active, ex: 
uberant, scorning nothing, ‘attempting 
everything. Modern with all the added 
richness that the modern spirit allows in 
life and art it reflects the just pride and 
joy of a great nation arrived, through in- 
credible struggle and privation, at vi 
and peace. 

An excellent tradition was begun which 
lasted through the century. Nor wast 
tradition due to the creative impu of 
one man. Rembrandt came near the be- 
ginning, but he did not start the ae 
One cannot say precisely how this gr 
tradition began. 
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This simple design of conventional decora- 
tion agrees well with shape and height of 


“LOURAINE” RADIATORS. 


It is often most effectively decorated in soft 





tones that harmonize with interior decoration. 


or the dining-room use the ““LOURAINE” ae 
Room Radiator of the ornamented type. 
It is furnished with a capacious warming 
closet, surrounded on the bottom and 
both sides with direct heating surtace. 
The closet 1s built with double doors and 
two shelves, 101, inches wide by 17 inches 





long, which may be removed at any time 
if more space is desired. 





‘«<LOURAINE” Radiators are made 
plain and ornamented for direct, semidirect or 
indirect heating by steam or hot water. 

‘<sPITE RCE” Boilers for steam and hot water to- 
gether with““LOU RAINE” Radiators furnish 


the most economical, most healthful and most 





satisfactory method of warming your home. 





Our “Common-Sense Heating and Sanitary Plumbing” Booklet has 
some interesting information on heating and illustrates some of the 


later designs in Sanitary Plumbing Fixtures. Ask for a copy. 


Prerce, Butler & Pierce Mfe. Co. 


Dept. I SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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E manufacture the finest china. 
Articles bearing the name of “LENOX” are made and designed to 
suit the most exacting taste. 

We have an extensive line of plain and encrusted gold decorations. 
Our colors have an unrivaled brilliancy and the painting is done by leading 
ceramic artists. 

The execution of monograms, crests and individual services is a matter 
in which we take a special interest, and our facilities enable us to fill such 
orders with promptitude. 

We will submit designs that will harmonize with your dinner or 
breakfast rooms. 

Our products are sold only by china and jewelry firms of the highest 
reputation. Full information regarding LENOX CHINA may be obtained 


from such firms or by addressing us direct. 


LENOX INCORPORATED 


eRe Ba NWT aN ees |i Watrer S. Leen 0 sebeeee 





ALL CARS SOLD BY US ARE LICENSED UNDER SELDEN PATENT 
AND GUARANTEED FOR:ONE YEAR 






28-30 H. P. 


$3,900 





The Palmer-Singer Town and Country Car, 1909 Model, 
‘ype XXX-2, is the most serviceable car on the market to- 
ay. Its 28-30 H. P. motor provides ample power to take 
is full complement of passengers on long, hard tours over any 
yad at a very good speed. Closed, it is a beautiful, luxurious 
‘own Car, seating four inside, ideal for the purpose and far 
<iperior to many foreign makes at double the price. A glance 


ft the specifications will show the remarkable value it offers. 
| 


* Nickel steel is used to give lightness and strength. Imported F. & 
| S. ball bearings exclusively. _ Bosch high tension magneto and multiple 
| * disc clutches. Drop forged I beam, front axle—four speed selective type, 
sliding gear transmission with direct drive on third speed. All brakes equal- 
ized, all expanding type and on rear wheels. Universal joints on all steer- 
ing connections. Shaft driven, all moving parts inclosed in dustproof cases. 


Palmer & Singer Mfg. Co. 


1620-22-24 Broadway, N. Y. 1321 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
; New York and Chicago Agents the Simplex 











PRESS OF REDFIELD BROTHERS, NEW YORK 





A literary work is judged by the fame of its author, a painting b 
that of the artist, a statue by that of the sculptor; so should” 
Piano be fudged by the Character and Ability of its Make 





WHEN YOU BUY A 


KRANICH & BACH PIANO 


you buy a piano which bears the names of men whose life-training, education, ambition ~ 
capital have always been and always will be directed to the one sole single intense purpose | 
making the Best Piano that mind can design and hands construct— 


The Standard Piano Investment of America and Euro | 


A Kranich & Bach Grand or Upright in your home is an unquestioned evidence of cultu 
musical taste and discrimination. a © 















Write for catalogue and name of dealer nearest you. If none is near your - 
home we will ship direct from factory. Very convenient instalment terms. 


With each catalogue we will send free an interesting Composite Portrait ; " 
and ghketehes Pod: the World’ ¢ \Gric raat gabe tiene 


KRANICH & BACH Pianos, 233-45 East 23d St., NewY ork 
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JOHN LANE COMPANY 
HO-i14 West Thirty Second Street 
: * NEW YORK 
S Monthly - 5O cts. @ 
Yearly Subscription 4 O~ Post paid 


Entered at New York Post Offic second-class matter, 
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M. KNOEDLER @ CoO. 


Representative Oil Paintings 
by Modern @ Old Masters 


Select Water-Color Drawings 
Choice Engravings @ Etchings 


NEW YORK: 355 FIFTH AVENUE 


LONDON: 15 OLD BOND STREET PARIS: 23 PLACE VENDOME 


The Stemway Art Departmens 


S THOROUGHLY equipped to carry 
I out the designs of architects and con- 

noisseurs of Art in special period 
styles, guaranteeing and preserving the most 
superior artistic results together with the 
highest tonal qualities known to the musical 
world. 

Each piano is a perfect artistic production, 
carefully proportioned to the place it is to 
fill. Both artist and craftsman work in 
unison to complete one thought, thereby 
perfect harmony is the result, and no truer 
conception has ever been conceived. 

The truths of Art are revealed only by 
the study of the best. This can be done 
by visiting the Steinway Studios, where there 
are always a number of these gems to be 
seen and studied. 


Steinway & Hong pasrrourrsninsreesr Jew Work 


Subway Express Station at the Door 
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TIFFANY & Co. 


The intrinsic value and usefulness of Sterling 





Silver forksandspoonsand silverware in general, 
make such articles particularly appropriate for 
wedding and other gifts. For nearly seventy 
years Jiffany & Co. have made a specialty of 
the manufacture of silverware and they invite 
consideration of their most complete stock of 
original designs 


It has always been Tiffany & Co.’s policy to 
make reasonable charges a prominent feature 
of their business 


Through the facilities of the Correspondence 
department persons living at a distance are 
| offered prompt and efficient service 


Fifth Avenue & 37th Street New York 


The Tiffany 1909 Blue Book, 700 pages, sent upon request 
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une Weddings 


No form of invitation is so closely 
scrutinized by the recipients as a 
wedding invitation. It 1s, there- 
fore, most important that wedding invitations 
should conform to social customs in appear- 
ance, wording, engraving and stock. For years 


Grane S 
edd ng tapers 


have had the approval of society, because for 
years society has found nothing else so dis- 
tinctly appropriate for the purpose in every way. 

You, of course, want the best and want 
your friends to know you are using the best. 

Crane’s Wedding Papers can always be _ 
identified by the water-mark ‘‘Crane’s”’ on 
both envelopes. They can be had where- 
ever good stationery 1s sold. 


CRANE’S LINEN LAWN 


is a writing paper that has, for years, It can now be had in the new 
conformed to the highest standard or Parisian colorings, “ Daybreak Pink,” 
quality and has been the most success- “Willow Green” and “ Orchid,” at all 
ful in attaining the so-called fabric stores where good stationery is sold. 

finish. Look for the “Crane” water mark. 


EATON, CRANE & PIKE COMPANY - PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
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The International Studio 





PLATES 


RENE MENARD 
LE JUGEMENT DE Paris 
See page |xiv 


ALEXANDER FISHER 


PORTRAIT IN ENAMEL 
See page 191 


Cc. M. C. ARMSTRONG 
A New Darry CorTtracEe 
See page 215 


TOYOKUNI 
WasHING LINEN 
See page 223 


ALFRED EAST 


InN THE COTSWOLDS 
See page 229 


WILLIAM UNGER 
A KitcHEN IN LovraNna 
See page 239 


Copyright, 1909, by John Lane Company 


CONTENTS, MAY, 1909 


CHARLES W. HAWTHORNE.............-- 


Seven Illustrations. 


RENE MENARD, PAINTER OF CLASSICAL LANDSCAPE 
By Achille Segard........- 


....-..-By Alexander Fisher 


...---By Arthur Hoeber 


Twelve Illustrations. 


PORTRALIS#INGENAMED Toe conc ao on <= <2 


Thirteen Illustrations. 


FURTHER LEAVES FROM THE SKETCH BOOK OF W. H. CHARLTON ...... 


Seven Illustrations. 


THE PAINTINGS OF ITALICO BRASS 


Seven Illustrations. 


WROUGHT-IRON WORK 


Eleven Illustrations. 


RECENT DESIGNS IN DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE................-.....-.- 


Seventeen Illustrations. 

JAPANESE COLOR PRINTS.—VI. ‘‘ WASHING LINEN,” BY TOYOKUNI.... 
One Illustration. 

STUDIO TALK (From Our Own CorrESPONDENTS)......------------ 


Fifty Illustrations. 


ART SCHOOL NOTES: 
EOIN) Oe et ct re alee Wrenn a hayes pith tate ot ene sig a Aglaia eae 2 OO 


One Illustration. 
IRE VIEW See AN DiIN © Til GES Reger eer aa ele ene eet et a ee ere eS 
THEILAYERIGURE JON MASHIONS: IN) CRITICISM). .)2 0 atm ge en 26) 250 
WOOD PANELS BY WILLIAM FULLER CURTIS..........----.--.-.-- 


Four Illustrations. 


THE STEREOSCOPE AS AN AID IN ART INSTRUCTION 
By W. Martin Johnson . 


By) Le Broschiiwm aaa ae 


By Edward Spencer and 
Walter Spencer 


Sac) bs 4bt 


A SMALL HOUSE OF MODERATE COST—THE FINISHING.......-....- 


Three Illustrations. 


THE COLLECTION OF MR. JOHN G. JOHNSON: 
THE EARLY ITALIAN PICTURES............-By William Rankin.. .... .Ixxix 


Four Illustrations. 
INLD EAGALELERTES S322) ek smerny. 


Ten Illustrations. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE COLLECTOR AND THE HOUSEHOLDER...... ..1xxxviii 


One Illustration. 
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Any additional information concerning art study and tuition, as well 
as circulars and advice, will be cheerfully furnished, free of charge, 
by this department. -dddress ScHoor DeparTMENT, The Inter- 
national Studio, 110-114. W. 32d St., N. Y. 






SPECIAL SUMMER CLASSES 





Summer Schools of the Art 
Students’ League of New York 


> 
— 









‘ 8 


SCHOOL OF LANDSCAPE PAINTING 
BIRGE HARRISON, Instructor. JOHN CARLSON, Assistant 


HE ART STUDENTS’ LEAGUE announces the seventh year of its Summer 

School of Landscape Painting at Woodstock, Ulster Co., N. Y. Woodstock is 

a small village in the Catskills, within easy reach of New York. Excellent room and 

board range from $5.00 upward per week. Tuition is $15.00 for one month; $50.00 
for four months, and $60.00 for five months. 


SUMMER SCHOOL IN NEW YORK CITY 
EDWARD DUENER, Instructor 


The City Summer Schoo] will consist of classes in Drawing, Painting, Illustration 
and Composition, from June 7 to September 25. Tuition is $7.00 per month, or 
$20.00 for the season of four months. 

Circulars on application to the Art Students’ League of New York, 215 West 
Fifty-Seventh Street, New York City. 





of Art 


SEASON: CHARLES W. HAWTHORNE, Instructor 
JUNE 1 TO OCTOBER 1, 1909 PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 
For information apply to CHARLES W. HAWTHORNE, care of The International 
Studio, 114 West 32d Street, New York. 


Martha’s Vineyard School of Art 


VINEYARD HAVEN, MASS. 


Conducted by ARTHUR R. FREEDLANDER 
FIFTH SEASON: JUNE 20 to SEPT. 20 
OUTDOOR CLASSES IN LANDSCAPE, MARINE, AND FIGURE PAINTING WITH 
THREE CRITICISMS PER WEEK 
SPECIAL COURSE FOR STUDENTS OF ARCHITECTURE—TO DEVELOP FACILITY IN 
THE USE OF WATER COLOR AND WASHES 
SKETCHING TOURS to the many quaint, interesting and picturesque places on the Island 
For Prospectus Address: A. R. FREEDLANDER, 80 WEST 40th STREET, NEW YORK 


Gare Gurl Saba 






















ART COLONY « wecthiay Harbor, on the 
COAST-OF-MAINE. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET FREE 
Asa G. Randall, Providence, R. 1. 


Twelve Instructors. 
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HE WOODSTOCK 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART 

THE Art Students’ League Summey 
School of Landscape Painting was first es. 
tablished seven years ago at Lyme, but 
was subsequently moved to Woodstock 
N. Y. This little valley, located at the 
foot of the Catskills, was ‘‘ discovered” by 
Charles Francis Murphy, Leonard Ocht. 
man, Birge Harrison, Paul Dougherty and 
Charles F. Jones. Of this group Mr. Har. 
rison built himself a home at the western 
end of the valley, where he and Mrs. Har- 
rison now spend a greater part of the year, 
Three years ago, when the league decided 
to locate their summer school at Wood- 
stock, Mr. Harrison was offered the posi- 
tion of instructor. Dating from the ae- 
ceptance of the offer by Mr. Harrison the 
school has grown by leaps and bounds, and 
during the last term over eighty students 
were enrolled in the school, most of them 
steadily painting from May until October, 
some staying through the winter. It is 
now, possibly, the only school in the world 
where instruction in atmospheric painting 
is given during the varying changes of the 
year—from spring, through the summer 
into the winter months. Each year speci- 








mens of the students’ work are seen in the 
National Academy, Pennsylvania Acad: 
emy and kindred exhibitions. 





SKETCH BY R. PEARSON LAWRENCE 
ART STUDENTS’ LEAGUE 

In the course of a recent interview Mr 
Harrison spoke as follows relative to th 
school and his aims concerning it: 

‘‘About twenty-five years ago I gradu 
ated from the Ecole des Beaux Arts, afte 
six years of hard and conscientious wor! 
there, and drifted down to Brittany full 
prepared, as I believed, to paint medal pic 
tures for the Salon. 

“IT gathered in a collection of stunnin 
subjects, laid them in bravely and set t 
work to develop them into pictures accord 
ing to the rules and standards which I ha 
learned in Paris. I confess that I wa 
somewhat surprised when at the end of 
year’s work I had not a single satisfactor 
canvas to show. At the end of eightee 
months I began to suspect that somethin 
was radically wrong, and when at the en 
of two years I was still without a pictur 
worthy of the name I began to be genuinel 
discouraged. 

‘About this time I was at work o 
another huge ‘Salon,’ a canvas som 
twelve by eight feet in dimension, if I 1 
member rightly, which depicted the 1 
terior of a birchwood in autumn, with 
single little figure of a peasant girl rakir 
up the dead leaves. The picture was we 
toward completion. It was, I knew, we 
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Photograph showing a pupil of the W. Martin Johnson School of Art working in her own 
home. All the materials shown in the picture are supplied to students free of charge. 


THE W. MARTIN JOHNSON COMPANY, Consulting Specialists 
in Magazine and Book Illustration, Decorative Design, and Advertising Art, an- 
nounce to the pupils of 


THE W. MARTIN JOHNSON 
SCHOOL OF ART 


that, owing to the constantly increasing demand for magazine illustrations, and 
covers, posters, designs and ideas for advertising purposes, it is now prepared 
to purchase original productions which have merit or which suggest 
marketable ideas. 


ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO 


THE W. MARTIN JOHNSON SCHOOL OF ART 


No. 1 Madison Avenue, New York 


This school offers the best instruction in drawing, painting, general illustration, 
_ decorative design and advertising art to be had in the world. Pupils take the 
lessons and receive criticisms on their work in their own homes. 


DEINE hal ROSPEG TUS 
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SPECIAL SUMMER CLASSES—Continued 





SUMMER ART CLASS IN FRANCE 


NEAR PARIS (ETAPLES) 
INSTRUCTOR, EUGENE PAUL ULLMAN 


Route: FRANCE, GERMANY, HOLLAND and BrELcrum or FRANCE, SWITZERLAND and ITALY 





A RT TO U rR for seeing and studying 


the Best Art of Europe, visiting France, BeLcrum, HOLLAND, GERMANY, SWITZERLAND and ITALY 


Undr DOUGLAS JOHN CONNAH 


Membership of both parties limited. 


Rates from $375.00 





FRANK VAN VLEET TOMPKINS, Director 
With MR. ALEXANDER ROBINSON 
Giving Students opportunity of travel, and 
study in famous Art Galleries of Europe, and 
thoroughly practical training in Outdoor 


Skeiching, Studio Painting and Composition. 
Class now held (May, June) in 


V E N IC CHIOGGIA and 


LAGO DI GARDA 


The Summer Term 
12 Weeks from July 5, will be held at 


BRUGES, VOLENDAM we"Ciess"utere 
ano ENKHUIZEN 


8G@=>These classes, well known in Europe, are attended 
by American Teachers, Artists and Students. Vacancies 
are limited. NO TOURS of reputation so moderate in 
cost, with the advantage of travel and art study. The 
management guarantees the 90-day tour need not cost 
over $350 (from New York and return). ; 

For Booklets of both tours and full information 
address the Secretary, 


THE ALEXANDER ROBINSON SCHOOL 


Boston Bureau, 22 Aldworth Street 
European Headquarters, care of The English Bank 
; Bruges, Belgium 














Ninth Season, 1909 


HENRI SCHOOL OF ART 


Classes in Drawing, Painting and Composition under the instruction of Robert Henri 


The Alpine, Broadway and Thirty-third St., New York 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF ART 
Drawing, Painting, Composition, Illustration, Etching 
Teaching Staff 
JOHN M. SWAN, R.A. FRANK BRANGWYN, A.R.A. 

WILLIAM NICHOLSON GEORGE W. LAMBERT 
NIELS M. LUND JOSEPH SIMPSON, R.B.A. 


C. P. TOWNSLEY EDITH HOPE 
HELEN R. WILSON 


SUMMER SCHOOL IN ITALY | 


Instructor FRANK BRANGWYN, A.R.A. 


SIX WEEKS IN ASSISI PICTUR- 

ESQUELY SITUATED IN THE MOUNT- 

AINS :: TWO AND ONE-HALF WEEKS 

IN VISITING THE PRINCIPAL ART 

CITIES OF ITALY :: INCLUSIVE COST 

FROM LONDON TO LONDON $200.90 
Send for illustrated prospectuses to Miss Alice M. Simpson, 
360 West 21st Street, New York, or for full information 
to C. P. Townsley, Director London School of Art, Stratford 
Studios, Stratford Road, Kensington, London, W., England. 


~ DRAW ANDJPAINT 
~ FROM NATURE 













- Best Instruction in 


Fa. Oil and Water Color 
PUPILS WORK IN STUDIO AND OUT OF DOORS 


COGGESHALL CAMP ano STUDIO 


At Lanesville, Mass., on the beautiful Cape Ann Shore 
Terms include Board, Room and All Instruction 
Write for Booklet.**Coggeshall,’’ 473 Beacon St., Lowell, Mass. 














SEASON 


For Terms and Other 
Particulars Address 





PORTRAIT CLASSES FOR MEN AND WOMEN. LIFE CLASS FOR WOMEN. DAY AND 
EVENING LIFE CLASSES FOR MEN. COMPOSITION CLASS 


OF 1909-1910 COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 6 


Henri School of Art, 1947 Broadway, New York 














SUMMER SKETCHING CLASSES 


Mr. NORMAN GARSTIN, OF NEWLYN 
Proposes to hold his Sketching parties this Summer 


JUNE TO OCTOBER, at DIEST 


A small medieval town with canals in South Bra- 
bant, midway between Antwerp and Maastricht. 

All details can be had from Mrs. Norman Garstin, 
Penzance, Cornwall, England. 


The St. John’s Wood School of Art 


7 Elm Tree Road, London, N. W., England 


Principals: C. M. Q. Orchardson, R.I.; Frederick 
D. Walenn; Leonard Walker 
Daily Classes for Drawing and Painting from the 
Life, Costume, Portrait, Still Life and Antique. 
Council: Sir William Orchardson, R.A., D.C.L.; 
J. W. Waterhouse, R.A.; George Clausen, R.A. 


Fees and particulars on application to the Secretary 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


THE SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 
offers full professional training in a Four-YEAR CouRSE 
leading to the degree of B.S. in Architecture. An option is 
allowed in ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEERING. The GRADU- 
ATE YEAR grants a Master’s degree, allowing specializa- 
tion in advanced work. ADVANCED STANDING is grant- 
ed to college graduates. Qualified DrarrsmeEn, desir- 
ing advanced technical training, are admitted without 
examination to the Two-YEAR SPECIAL Course leading 
to a Certificate of Proficiency, and technical studies only 
may be taken by other persons of approved fitness. It- 
LUSTRATED ANNUAL sent on application. For FULL IN- 
FORMATION address Dr. J. H. Penniman, Dean, College 
ae see oo University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
a 


FOR RENT from July 15th to Sept. 1st, 


small home at University 
Heights, also artist’s studio in woods near by, ideal 
suburban place for artist wishing to be near city. 
Address W. T. V. D., The International Studio, 
114 West 32d Street, New York. 





MR. & MRS. STANHOPE FORBES 


HOLD THEIR CLASSES AT 
Newlyn, Penzance, England 


For Drawing and Painting from the Life. 
ALSO LANDSCAPE WORK 


For full particulars apply tou Stanhope A. Forbes 
A.R.A., Higher Faugan, Newlyn, Penzance. 





Summer School of Drawing 
and Painting 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO 


COLOR 


Address E. A. WEBSTER, Providence, Mass. 





Summer Classes in Pottery Making 
DURING JULY AND AUGUST 


Our established Art Pottery affords an unequalled 
opportunity for practical study. Write for circular. 


THE VOLKMAR KILNS 


METUCHEN, N. J. 


The Worcester Arts and Crafts Shop 


Room 441 Slater Building, Worcester, Mass. 


SARA GANNETT HOUGHTON, Teacher of Weaving and 
Dyeing at the Worcester Art Museum 
: School and Crafts Shop. 

Dyestuffs in 2-oz. bottles, at 25c. per bottle. Stencils. 
Hand-Looms, $27.50, weaving 45’’ wide, full equip- 
ment. Weaving Materials. 

SUMMER CLASSES in Hand-Woven and Hand-Deco- 
rated Textiles. Weaving, Dyeing, Stenciling, Batik- 
Work. In Worcester, through July and August. 

















drawn, sound in values and at least as tr 
and delicate in color as the average pj 
ture. It was an honest endeavor, at a 
rate, and my very best; yet down deep 
my consciousness I felt that it was a failu 
like allthe others. But the heartbreaki 
fact of it was that I could not guess why 
was a failure. 


ee chicane 





SKETCH BY MARY W. BANISTER 
ART STUDENTS’ LEAGUE 


“One day, as I was painting away cc 
scientiously, a friend strolled by—a Sez 
dinavian painter for whose work I hadi 
most profound admiration. After stuc 
ing my effort for awhile he remark 
‘Harrison, that thing of yours is so ge 
it is a pity it is not a d——d sight bett 

‘“‘¢Well, for God’s sake, K.,’ I said, ‘1 
me what is the matter with it.’ 

““¢T am not sure that I could tell you,’ 
replied, ‘but if you will lend me y 
palette for ten minutes I might, perha 
be able to show you.’ 

“He selected an area of, say, eight 
inches in the left center of my composit 
and in fifteen minutes had entirely — 
painted it. His work, as I studied it, : 
not vary in color, in tone or in value fr 
the surrounding portions of the pict 
which I had painted myself; yet it was 
if a window had been opened in the cer 
of the canvas. K.’s work vibrated 
sparkled with light and with atmospht 
while mine lay flat and dead. It wasé 
as if a window had been opened in myo 
sou]. I threw aside the canvas upon wh 
I was at work and started another, wh 
I carried through with such enthusié 
and nerve as I can never remember hay 
put into another work—using, of cou 
the new knowledge which had come to 
so opportunely. 

‘This picture really went to the Sal 
It was hung upon the line, receiver 
medal, and was bought by the French g 
ernment for one of the national museu 
where, doubtless, it still hangs. 

“T then and there made up my m 
that if it ever came my turn to instt 
young students I should endeavor to te 
them those things for which we paini 
of the older generation had to grope blin 
for years, unaided and in the dark—thi 
which are of equal value and imp 
tance in a picture with good drawing, g 
composition and good color, but which, 
some strange reason, have never b 
taught in the schools. And when, fina 











‘lawless, Faultless 
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Made in Austria. 
Sold and used everywhere. 


_ 34 E. 23d Street - - - NEW YORK 
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THE PRANG SUMMER SCHOOLS, 1909 


Summer Schools of Instruction in the PRANG METHODS for the promotion of Art Education in the public schools 


will be in session during the summer of 1909 as follows : 


CHICAGO, ILL. CAPE MAY,N. J. FARMVILLE, VA. NEW ORLEANS, LA 
Musical College Building Cape May School of Agriculture In- State Female Normal College Tulane University : 
July 5 to July 23 bre a ats eoeace June 30 to July 27 June 21 to July 31 
uly 9 to July — 
re CHARLOTTESVILLE ‘ LA FAYETTE, LA. 
Eeeapst RAPIDS, IOWA _KNOXVILLE, TENN. Uaiereisyet Virginia May 31 to July 31 
June 14 to July 3 Summer School of the South June 28 to July 31 NATCHITOCHES, LA. 
niversity of Lennessee s 

MARIETTA, OHIO June 23 to July 31 OCEANA, VA. Pee pearareer 

Marietta College The Seaside Normal a : 
June 21 to July 10 CHATTANOOGA, TENN. June 30 to July 27 BATON ROUGE, LA. 

: i Hamilton County Teachers Annual May 31 to July 31 

NEW YORK STATE Institute OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. RUSTON, LA. 

July 5 to July 23 May 24 to June 18 June 7 to June 25 May 31 to July 31 


Detailed information regarding each school will be mailed upon application 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DALLAS 


















































J, ADDIS’ 
GENUINE 


London Carving Tools. 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & lors 


IMPORTERS AND DEAT se wiy orth 


CARVING TOOLS: 


Leads are always found in the famous 
“FOATNOOR" pencil. It is the 
prince among pencils and the favorite 
with particular pencil users. For 
every purpose 


eee) OOK 


are best. The smooth-wnting, long- 
wearing, evenly tempered leads make | 
them the most satisfactory and econom- | 
ical pencils known. Seventeen degrees. | 


Is your pencil a “AOH#7NOOR” or 
only an imitation? 


AMAVE & 13'S T- 
CLAY MODELLING TOOLS + 





















































CARVING 


TOOLS 
THE GENUINE S. J. ADDIS LONDON MAKE 


We are agents for this celebrated make of tools, 
which are recognized the world over as the best. 
SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE No. 2505, ENTITLED 


“Wood Carvers’ Gools and Accessories” 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER ® CO. 


Hardware, Tools and Supplies 
NEW YORK, SINCE 1848 
4th Ave. @ 13th St. (Block South of Union Sq.) 








10 cents each, $1 a dozen. 















L. & C. HARDTMUTH 
























THE “BEGINNER’S” BOX 
OF OIL COLORS AND MATERIALS 


Polished Wood Box, size 10 inches long, 6 inches wide, 2 inches deep, 
containing 10 Single Tubes of F. W. Devoe & Co’s Prepared 
Artists’ Oil Colors; Bottles Pale Drying Oil and Turpentine; Palette 
Cup; Mahogany Palette; Badger Blender; Palette Knife; 2 
Artists’ Bristle and 1 Sable Brush. Complete, $1.75. 

Other fitted boxes at $2.00, $2.75 and up. A large assortment of 
Oil, Water-Color, China-Painting Outfits, also Leather Workers’, 
Pyrography, Tapestry and Draughtsmen’s Outfits, etc. 



































































































































Artists’ Supplies of all kinds for Professionals and Amateurs. Send for Catalogue 


F.W.DEVOE & C.T.RAYNOLDS CO. 


New York Chicago Kansas City 
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SUMMER ART SCHOOL 





SECOND SEASON 
Edgartown, Island of Martha’s Vineyard, Mass. 
ENID YANDELL 


ALBERT STERNER 


MODELING, DRAWING, WOOD CARVING, ILLUSTRA- 
TION, PAINTING IN OIL AND WATER COLOR 


CLASSES BEGIN JUNE 15 
FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


MISS YANDELL, 119 E.19TH ST., NEW YORK 


Summer School of the 


Rhode Island 
School of Design 


Providence, R.I. 


Five Weeks—July 1 to August 5, 1909 
Eight Courses 


Instructors: 





Theory of Design, Practical Design, Outdoor 
Sketch Class, Metal Work for Grammar and 
High Schools, Jewelry and Silversmithing, Man- 
ual Training for Elementary Schools, Book- 
binding, Mechanical Drawing. Send for circu- 
lar giving detailed information. Address 


AUGUSTUS F. ROSE, Director 


THE VON RYDINGSVARD 
SCHOOL OF ART WOOD-CARVING 


9 EAST 17th ST., NEW YORK CITY 
Open from NOVEMBER 1 to JUNE 1 


Summer Studio: Brunswick, Maine 





A school devoted exclusively to the art of wood-car- 
‘ving; classes limited in size, insuring careful personal 
supervision. 

Tools supplied in large or small quantities, correctly 
sharpened, and of standard English make; also sets of 
tools for beginners. For circular, address Karl von 
Rydingsvard. 


The School of the 
Kalo Work Shop 


Park Ridge, Ills. 


Graduated Twenty Young Women Skilled in 
Jewelry Making Last Year. Send for booklet. 


BYRDCLIFFE 


Metal work will be taught by Mr. Hazenplug of 
Hull House and Chicago University. 

There will be classes for children in nature study, 
gymnastics, dancing. 

Cottages can be rented for the summer. The board- 
ing house will be open from July 1 to Sept, 15. 

For further information apply to E. M. Walker, 
Byrdclifte, Woodstock, Ulster County, N. Y. 





RAVEL alone can satisfy the true lover of art. EUROPE 
holds the treasures which all agree are the masterpieces 
of Painting, Sculpture, Architecture and Craftsmanship. 
Join us for the Summer at the SHRINES OF ART with 
Dr. H. H. Powers, of Boston 


Mr. Frederic L. Burnham, of Cambridge 
Prof. C. C. Heyl, of Philadelphia 


They are Artists, Art Critics, Scholars; the inspiration of their leader- 
ship and lectures will make such a trip the event of a lifetime, the 
transformation of your art ideas, the transfiguration of your art ideals. 


SEND FOR OUR ANNOUNCEMENT 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL, 16 Trinity Place, Boston, Mass. 











Dr. C. L. Babcock, of Berlin 
Prof. T. L. Wright, of Beloit 
Dr. C. N. Cole, of Oberlin 


Summer Outdoor Sketching Class 
Point Pleasant, New Jersey 
JUNE 15—OCTOBER 1, 1909 





Three Criticisms per week 
One Mont, $10.00 


Outdoor Figure Painting a Specialty 
For turtber particulars address 


MISS R. PALMIE 
1947 BROADWAY 


Handicraft Guild 


The 
of MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


SUMMER SESSION, June 15 to July 17, 1909 
ERNEST A. BATCHELDER, Director 
Assisted by well-known Craftsmen 





Courses in Design, Composition, Water Color, Pottery, 
Metal and Jewelry, Leather, Bookbinding, 
Wood-block Printing and Stenciling 
Address FLORENCE WALES, Secretary, 
Handicraft Guild, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
of POTTERY 
THIRD YEAR 


Glaze-making, Underglaze decora- 
tion, Incising, Throwing, 
Plaster Mold-making. 





DMOOPH 





TERM OPENS Send for Catalogue. 
J _JUNE 28. MADISON, WISCONSIN 
SUMMER CLASSES 
IN DESIGN, STENCILING, BATIK, 


WOOD-CARVING, BLOCK- PRINTING, 
WEAVING BASKETRY and LEATHER 


MISSES BOWDOIN & MANLEY 


Interior Decorators and Designers 
546 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Summer Studios—EAST GLOUCESTER, Mass. 





Lyme Summer School of Art 


EIGHTH SEASON, June 15 to September 15 
UNDER PERSONAL INSTRUCTION AND DIRECTION OF 


MR. FRANK VINCENT DUMOND 


Classes in Figure and Landscape Painting 
Three Criticisms Each Week 


For terms, etc., apply to Miss Marrua L. Purpin, 
131 Stuyvesant Ave., Arlington, N. J. After June 1, 
Lyme, Conn. 


Summer School at New Castle, N. H. 


Classes in Outdoor Sketching, Oil and Water Color, 
Pottery and other Handicrafts. 
From June 1 to September 15 


For further particulars address EDITH PENMAN, 
ELIZABETH HARDENBERGH. 


Van Dyck Studios, 939 Eighth Ave., Room 505, New York 


MISS EMILY F. PEACOCK 
MAKER OF 


UNIQUE JEWEURY 


232 EAST 27th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


A course of instruction given to a limited number of 
students. Terms on application. 















the opportunity did come to me with th 
establishment at Woodstock, N. Y., of thi 
Art Students’ League of New York, I im 
mediately and joyfully put my resolutioy 
into practice. 

‘The controlling idea of the Woodstoel 
school, therefore, is not to carry on in th 
open the studies of the winter studio, bu 
rather to supplement those studies wit] 
others which can only be prosecuted ou 
under the great blue arch of the sky—t 
study luminosity, atmosphere, radiation 
refraction, vibration, etc., and to inquir 
into the technical methods by which thei 
invaluable qualities can best be rendere 
in a picture. 








SKETCH BY G. LAWRENCE NELSON 
ART STUDENTS’ LEAGUE 


“Another, and a cardinal one, of th 
Woodstock ideas is not only to maintal 
inviolate the individuality of each studen 
but to encourage the development of th 
personal point of view in every way pot 
sible. And, as the technical methods fe 
rendering nature on canvas are simp 
infinite, each student is encouraged t 
select and develop the technique whic 
will best enable him to translate nature é 
he sees it. The danger of all schools_ 
that they tend to create a ‘school,’ and th 
desire at Woodstock is to create or, rathe 
develop, individual painters. 





SKETCH BY ANDREW DASBURG 
ART STUDENTS’ LEAGUE 


“The Woodstock school is not so much 
school of landscape art, in the narrow sen 
of the word, as a school of outdoor pain 
ing, where all the subtle conditions of ov 
of-door light and atmosphere are inquit' 
into and studied, and whether the know 
edge thus acquired is to be applied lat 
to the painting of marines, of townscapt 
of cattle, of figures or of simple hill a 
tree and sky matters not.” 
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| LENOX-BELLEEK 


HIS celebrated and beautiful line of translu- 

cent china is now being made for the china 
painters of America in an extensive variety of 
forms. 






















We also offer our full palette of colors, which are 
specially prepared and give the best and most re- 
liable results as to richness of tone and luster on 


Belleek China. 


Have you read CHINA, COLORS and FIRE, by 
Walter S. Lenox? It is full of useful information 
to artists. Ask your dealer for it; it is free to all 
ceramists. If he cannot supply you, address 
us direct. 


LENOX INCORPORATED - - TRENTON, N. J. 


Wir ob hats atlas NOX Pres, 


“Cedar Cliff on the || CATALOG 


99 ; ANy: 
St. La W rence The only Catalog published for Artists’ 
MORRISTOWN. NEW YORK use. Our new edition is ready. 

i ’ 

1st NET LOW PRICES which 


do away with high listings and 














corresponding discounts. 


2d—Illustrating special articles 
which artists want— 


AWN 
poepy? 


wy 


c 


9 
\ 


<)) 


‘such as you buy in Paris.” 
Wooden Sketch Boxes (tin 
lined.) 

Studio Easels, single or double 


U Ww e 
be 


) 





screw-winding arrangement. 





3d—PAINTING KNIVES—all shapes and sizes. 
4th—CANVAS—heavy linen with a white surface, single 
an Cavalry Summer ( ‘amp primed, so as to give proper tooth—(listed as Rix canvas.) 


5th—COLORS (our specialty) Blockx, Foinet’s, Lefranc’s, 
for Boys Mussini’s, Winsor & Newton’s, Schoenfeld’s, Cambridge, 


and Devoe’s. 





Military Drill and Discipline—a Horse for Each Cadet. 6th—Thumb Boxes—new styles. 

t i ; —Swimming—Fishing. , 
Motor, Sail and Row Boats—Swimming—Fishing vth—Catalog is frée; send for it. 
Constant and Competent Supervision and Instruction. 


Special College Preparatory Tutoring. Da dak & A. C. FRIEDRICHS CO. 
Mail Order Dept. 
For further particulars address 169 West 57th Street, New York 


WHOLESALE OFFICES: 161 Columbus Avenue, New York 


169 West 57th Street 
163 Columbus Avenue 


Barton Cruikshank, D.Sc. Morristown, N.Y. 136-138-140 Sullivan Street 5 { 
‘ : FACTORIES { 534-536-538 West 58th Street STORES 
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NEW YORK STATE 
Th 


New York School of Art 


2237-2239 BROADWAY, cor. 80th St. 


WINTER TERM 
September 7th, 1908, to June Ist, 1909 


A school where individuality and originality of 
thought and expression are developed along thor- 
oughly artistic and practical lines. 


Daily Classes in Life, Portrait, Still Life, Illus- 
tration, Composition, Design, Interior Decoration, 


Normal Art and the Crafts. 
Diplomas and Certificates 
For particulars address 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF ART 


THE MISSES MASON 


Design 
W ater-Color ‘Painting 
Decoration of ‘Porcelain 








Classes } 


48 EAST 26th STREET 
NEW YORK 





L. VANCE-PHILLIPS 


VANCE-PHILLIPS MINERAL 


Portraits and COLORS Flesh Palette 


Figures in powder col- 

on Porcelain. ors. Complete 
Miniatures on Painting Pal- 
Ivory. v ette. Ceramic 
Ceramic Sum- Materials. <A 
mer School, studio card will 
Chautauqua, secure special 

New York. quotations. 


New York Studio, 647 Madison Avenue 


Mrs. S. EVANNAH PRICE 


Instruction in Design, China, Oil and Water Color 
Orders promptly executed. Designs for sale. 
China fired. 

STUDIO: 23 WEST 24th ST.. NEW YORK 


School of Artistic Hand Weaving 
Mrs. ANNA ERNBERG 


_ Class instruction and private lessons. Original de- 
signs furnished. Orders solicited. 


NEW STUDIO: 188 STATE STREET 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


HARRIETTE R. STRAFER 


Miniatures on Ivory 
Frem life er from old daguerreotypes 
Pastel portraits. Instruction 


2380 WEST 59th STREET, NEW YORK 





NEW YORK 


School of Applied Design 
FOR WOMEN 


New Building, 160-162 Lexington Avenue, 
Corner 30th Street 


ALPHONSE MUCHA 


In Advanced Design Course, also 
Life Class 


Silk and Wall-Paper Designing, An- 
tique and Costume Classes, Historic 
Ornament, Architecture. Headquar- 
ters for Women Students of Society of 
Beaux-Arts Architects. 


Apply to HELEN LOOMIS, Secretary 








NEW YORK CITY—(Continued.) 


ART SCHOOL 


Awarded International Silver Medal at St. Louis, 1904 
Term: OCTOBER 1—JUNE | 
For Beginners and Advanced Students 


















DESIGN, MODELING, WOOD-CARVING 
CAST and LIFE DRAWING 
WA TL EGR= Cr O77 O2eR 
ART EMBROIDERY 
EVENING CLASS in COSTUME DRAWING 





Young Women’s Christian Association 


7 EAST FIFTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK 
Office Hours: 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. and 7 to 9 P.M. 


Teachers College 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK 


Announces its publication of 


Training in Theory and Practice of 
Teaching Art 


By ARTHUR WESLEY DOW 
Twenty-one full-page plates 
Bound in boards 
$1.00, Postpaid 


Pratt Institute Art School 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


Classes in Applied Design, Stained Glass, Interior Decora- 
tion, Textile and Furniture Design, Jewelry, Chasing, Enam- 
eling, Medal Work, Life, Portrait, Illustration, Composition, 
Modeling, Oil and Water Color Painting. 
in Architecture. 
Manual Training. 


Two-year course 
Two-year courses in Normal Art and 


30 Studios; 35 Instructors; 21st Year 
WALTER SCOTT PERRY, Director 


ADELPHI COLLEGE 


Lafayette Ave., Clifton and St. James Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ART DEPARTMENT 


Six of the best equipped class-rooms in 


Greater New York. Antique, Still Life, Por- 
trait and Figure Classes. Work in all 
Mediums. Individual Instruction. 


Terms: $25.00 for 20 weeks—all day— 
commencing at any time in the season. 
Prof. J. B. WHITTAKER, Director 


SARA WOOD-SAFFORD 


Design and the Decoration of Porcelain 
CLASSES 
STUDIO: 350 W. 23d St., New York 


LEATHER 


Individual, practical instruction in Hand Tooled, 
Modeled Leather and Applied Design. BEAUMONT 
STUDIO, Monolith Building, 45 West 34th St., 
N. Y. City. MONT MADDEN, Instructor. 





MISSOURI 


SAINT LOVIS Students received now 


School and Museum of Fine Arts 


DRAWING, PAINTING, SCULPTURE, 
APPLIED ART 
Illustrated Handbook, with terms and information, free. 


Halsey C. Ives. LL.D., Director, St. Louis, Mo. 
Internation- 


Architectural Schools Internation 


LL DS SEE TT CTT 
114 West 32d Street, New York, for information con- 
cerning them. 


Write to the 











A MONG THE SCHOOLS 


Enip YANDELL’s Branstock Art 
School at Edgartown, island of Martha’s 
Vineyard, Mass., was so successful last 
year that it is to be continued this year, 
commencing June 15. Pupils receive indi- 
vidual instruction in modeling, drawing, 
designing and wood carving. Some of 
their last season’s work was accepted by 
the Architectural League. Miss Yandell is 
forming an art colony in Edgartown, which 
already includes Mrs. Rhoda Holmes 
Nicholls and Mrs. Anna B. Leonard. The 
boating, bathing and fishing, added to the 
natural qualifications for art work, make 
the place ideal for the purpose. 





A BIT OF THE SHORE AT VINEYARD HAVE} 
BY ARTHUR FREEDLANDER 


VINEYARD HAVEN might well be callec 
an ideal haunt for the art student. Nes 
tled snugly in its harbor, picturesque t 
the last degree, it retains all its Seven 
teenth-century quaintness and charm 
The town abounds in paintable bits. De 
cisive, well-defined subjects make selectio1 
an easy matter. Variety is the keynote 
from the town, with its old Colonial house; 
and gardens, to the beach and sea with it 
ever-changing sky and cloud effects. / 
well-equipped studio is at the disposal o 
the class. Work may be carried on her 
in bad weather. Mr. Freedlander give 
three criticisms a week, students receivin) 
their full share of individual instruction 
A special feature of the school is the cours 
for students of architecture. This is foun 
to be of great practical value, the work ac 
complished during the summer being ac 
cepted in many of the leading universitie 
in lieu of similar work done during thei 
terms. The benefit is obvious. This ir 
cludes drawing from the antique as we 
as the outdoor work in water colo} 
Sketching direct from nature gives the stt 
dent in a very short time a complete ur 
derstanding of his medium. Subjects wi 
be chosen with a view to their utility in th 
rendering of projects. The work will t 
varied by interesting sketching-tours abo1 
the island. | 


Tue Summer School of Art at O) 
Lyme, Conn., will, as usual, be under th 
personal instruction and direction of M 
Frank Vincent DuMond. He will gi 
three criticisms each week, two of themo!. 
of doors, on figure and landscape paintin 
the third a general talk upon the work + 
the week, having for its object the stimula. 
ing of personal tendencies and effort ar 
the consideration of the esthetic value | 
the canvases produced. 


ALEXANDER ROBINSON has been hol 
ing an exhibition of work in Paris a 
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LEATHER WORKING OUR NEW 700-PAGE CATALOGUE 


ENTITLED WorTH LOOKING INTO” 


is now ready for distribution. Copy sent to any address upon receipt 
of business card and twenty-five cents to cover cost of transportation. 
This book will be found to be all that its title implies, as it contains the 
Largest and Finest Assortment of Fine Tools and Supplies for Leather 
Workers, Arts and Craftsmen, Jewelers, Silversmiths, Engravers and 
Metal Workers in general. 


WILLIAM DIXON, 
39 JOHN STREET nen 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS 


Winsor & Newton, cea. 


Condon New York 


NOW IS THE TIME TO GET 
YOUR SKETCHING-GOODS 


Che Tllustrator’s Sketch Book 


IOX 14, 50 cents each 


No. 2 and No. 6 Handbooks 


for sketching from nature, by mail, 30 cents each 


Che Wimbush Knee-Clip Easel 





INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK 









































_ ST. LOUIS, MO. BALTIMORE, MD. 


Established 1854 


F. WEBER @ CO. 


1125 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Artists’ Materials, Deenehicmen’ S 
and Engineers’ Supplies 


Sole Agents for the United States 
for the Celebrated 


‘“FABRIANO” 


















HAND-MADE $1.80 each. For oil and water, weight only 1 lb. 
DRAWING Oil Sketching-Board, att sizes 
PAPERS “Raffaelli” Solid Oil Qolors 








Sketching-Boxes 
Che “‘Tdeal’’ Water and Oil Jap Tin Boxes 


Fitted with Winsor & Newton’s colors, $2.50 each 


“Rensington’’ Drawing-Blocks 
Winsor § Hewton, fa. 


298 Broadway, New York 


FOR PEN, PENCIL AND WATER-COLOR DRAWING 


Quality superior to any other Hand-made Paper 
on the market. Prices much lower. Sample 
book furnished on application. 


_F. W. @ Co.’s Illustration Boards 


i For Water-Color and general Black-and-White 
Work for Reproductions 








New catalogue vol. 325 of Artists’ Materials sent on request 








“The Cure for Old Age”’ 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF LONG LIFE 


By JEAN FINOT 


8vo. $2.50 net. Postage 20 cents 


The Cure for Old Age 
The Means of Prolonging Life 


Will as a Means of Prolonging Life 


The Limits of Life 
Comparative Longevity 


Death from a Logical Standpoint 
Artificial Life and Automata 
Creation of Living Matter 

The Religion of the Grave 
Against Cremation 


As well as being translated into nearly all languages, “The Philosophy of Long Lije” 
has, in France, gone into fourteen editions in the course oj a few years 








JOHN LANE COMPANY, 114 West 32d Street, 


NEW YORK 
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NEW YORK STATE 


TROY SCHOOL 
of ARTS and CRAFTS 


Broadway 
TROY, NEW YORK 


Instruction in the Arts and Crafts under Trained 
Specialists. 

Cast Drawing, Drawing and Painting from Costume 
Models, Illustrations, Composition, Anatomy, Deco- 
rative Design, Oil, Water Color and Pastel, China 
Painting. 

Wood Carving, Leather Carving, Metal Work, 
Weaving, Modeling, Basket and Lace Making, Stencil- 
ing, Embroidery. 

Diplomas and Certificates. Send for Catalogue. 


EMILIE C. ADAMS, Director 








MISS EMILIE C. ADAMS 
MINIATURES 


Portraits and Figures on Porcelain and Ivory. Decora- 
tive Work in both Mineral Painting and Water Color. 
Studios: 745 Third Ave., Lansingburgh, N. Y., and 

Director of the Troy School of Arts and Crafts, 

Troy, N. Y. 








Emma Willard School of Art 
TROY, NEW YORK 


September to June 


Instruction in Oil, Water Colors, Miniature and 
Mineral Painting, also in Drawing Design, History of 
Art, Theory and Practice of Teaching Art. Arts and 
Crafts Department. Wood Carving, Weaving, 
Metal Work, Bookbinding and Pottery. 


MISS EDITH VERY, Director. 
For circular address EMA WILLARD SCHOOL OF ART. 


The SCHOOL of APPLIED 
and FINE ARTS 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Thorough Practical Instruction in the Theory 
and Practice of the Applied and Fine Arts 





of the Mechanics Institute 


Well-equipped shops and studios offering every facility 
for the study of Compositien, Color, Illustration, 
Portraiture, Sculpture, Architecture, Decorative 
Design, Pottery (building, throwing, casting and press- 
ing, mold making, glazing and firing], Metal Working 
(copper and silver smithing, chasing, repoussé and jewel 
setting], Wood Carving, Etc. Instruction by trained 
experts. Diploma for Regular Three-Year Courses. 
Free Scholarships. Cash Prizes. 

For illustrated circular address 


F. VON DER LANCKEN, Supt. 








ILLINOIS 





The Art Institute 


ARI SCHOOL 


of Chicago 


W. Mz. R. French, Director 
N. H. Carpenter, Secretary 


_ Study art under the most favorable conditions 
in this country—in the Art Institute with its art 


galleries, permanent collections, passing exhibi- 
tions, lecture courses, libraries, and constant asso- 
ciation with accomplished artists and teachers. 


Drawing, Painting, Illustrating, Normal In- 
struction, Sculpture, Decorative Design and 
Architecture. Studentsmay enter at any time. No 
art student, East or West, ought to select his school 
until he has seen the fine illustrated catalogue of 
the Art Institute, mailed free on application. 

Be careful of the name, the Art Institute. 


RALPH HOLMES, Registrar 
Dept. P., Art Institute CHICAGO, ILL. 
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OHIO 


ART ACADEMY 


OF CINCINNATI 





Endowed. Complete Training in Art 


Scholarships 
Drawing, Painting, Modeling, Composition, 
Anatomy, Wood Carving, Decorative 


Design applied to porcelain, enamels, etc. 


FRANK DUVENECK 

L. H. MEAKIN HENRIETTA WILSON 

Cc. J« BARNHORN KATE R. MILLER 
ANNA RIIS 


41st Year—Sept. 28, 1908, to May 26, 1909—$25.00 
J. H. GEST, Director, Cincinnati, Ohio 


WM. H. FRY 








CALIFORNIA 


The College of Fine Arts 


University of Southern California, is the 
leading Art School of the Western Coast. 
Modern, up to date, perfectly equipped, 
offering more advantages to the student 
than any school west of the Mississippi. 
All branches. Catalogue on request. 

W. L. JUDSON, Dean, Los Angeles, 


California. 


Inc, Est. 1887 Attand Design 


Oldest, largest, best in So. Cal. 
to thoroughly investigate. 








Art students need 
Every branch under 








exbibliors in chief galleries. Illustrated cata- 
ogue. 
L. E. G. MACLEOD, Director. 
PENNSYLVANIA 





School of Industrial Art 


OF THE PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM 
BROAD AND PINE STS., PHILADELPHIA 


Thorough work under trained 
specialists in all branches 
of Fine and Industrial Art 


Special provision for classes in Illustration, Archi- 
tecture, Decorative Painting and Sculpture, Pottery, 
Metal Work, Industrial Design, Textile Design and 
Manufacture. 


L. W. MILLER, Principal 














MASSACHUSETTS 


34TH YEAR BEGINS Oct. 4TH 


SCHOOL OF THE 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Instructors—E. C. TARBELL, F. W. BENSON, 
P. L. HALE, WM. M. PAXTON, Drawing and Paint- 
ing; B. L. PRATT, Modeling; P. L. HALE, Anatomy; 
A. K. CROSS, Perspective. Department of Design, 
C. HOWARD WALKER, Director. ScHortarsHips 
—Paige and Cummings Foreign Scholarships, Helen 
Hamblen, Gardner, and Ten Free Scholarships. Prizes 
in money awarded in each department. 


For circulars and terms, address the Manager, 


ALICE F. BROOKS 


MINNESOTA 
St. Paul Institute School of Art 


INSTRUCTION in the ARTS and HANDICRAFTS 
Fifteenth Year. Send for Prospectus. 
D. EARLE BURCHELL, General Director, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


WILDMERE 


In the Maine Woods 
‘ (Branch Camp in the Roeky Mountains.) 


Tenth Season. The kind of vacation that does 
good. Mountain Climbing. Canoeing, Fishing-- 
the life a boy loves. Coaching trip through the 
White Mountains. Manual Training. Motor 
Boats, Bungalow, Dining Hall, Boat House, all 
new. Companionship of college-bred leaders. 
Tutoring, resident physician. Physical di- 
rector. Booklet. 


Irving N. Woodman, Ph.B., 
215 W. 23d St., New York. 





BOSTON 
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Brussels. His class is now visiting Venie 
and from there goes to Verona and Larg 
di Gardo and Lucerne for June, with | 
tour of the galleriesin Haarlem, Amsterdar 
and The Hague in July and August and. 
sketching work at Volendam and Edam, - 


UnrForM color is one of the features 9 
the new Deck Palette Tints supplied } 
Winsor & Newton, which consist of re 
touch colors from a dark red to a yer 
light red. 


THE summer studios of Birdaline Bow 
doin and Evelyn Manley are at Eas 
Gloucester, Mass., where they give in 
struction in design and color, stenciling 
batik work, wood-carving, weaving, block 
printing, basketry, leather work an 
dyeing. 





SKETCH BY STUDENT IN LOS ANGELES SCHOOL 


i 
OF ART AND DESIGN / 


THE Henri School of Art, Robert Hen i 
instructor, keeps its studios open for work 
during the summer, offering painting, 
drawing and composition. Life classes 
for men and women with criticisms twice 
a week. j 

THE sketching-class of the Henry Black 
burn Studio will be held in Hyde Park, 
London, during May and June, going to 
north Wales and Brittany during August 
and September. Among the subjects es- 
pecially taught are illustration for books 
and magazines, sketching and _ photo 
graphing for newspapers, designing fot 
posters and advertisements, fashion draw- 
ing, humorous drawing, book-cover, book 


plate and other decorative work. ' 


| 

Tue Stanhope Forbes School of Paint: 
ing is situated in the Meadow Studios, 
Newlyn, England. The summer term 
commences May 31 and lasts until Sep: 
tember 18. Beginning with the roth 6 
May Mr. and Mrs. Forbes hold an out 
door class in figure and landscape work, 
the latter under the direction of Mrs. 
Forbes in the neighborhood of Newlyn. f 


THE School of Animal Painting, Loe 
don, offers a summer sketching-class in the 
country, beginning July r2and running for 
eight weeks. 

See School Netes Continued on Pages 18 and 34 
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SPAIN 


“So much has already been said of the beauty and usefulness of ‘The 
Spanish Series,’ almost unique in their inexpensiveness, that it seems un- 
necessary again to say how excellent they are. In no sense inferior either in 
taste or serviceability to many volumes issued at four or five times the cost.’’ 

—Providence Journal. 


TEL ETS PAIS ESE RL EON AD ET BD BY WAH CALVERT 
Set of 15 Vols. Boxed Complete. $22.50 net. Express Extra 
Per volume, r2mo, $1.50 net. Postage 1o cents 


MADRID. 450 Illustrations 


The spirit of New Spain is found in Madrid. This book clears away 
many popular errors and is written especially for visitors from the standpoint 
of a resident. 


ROYAL PALACES OF SPAIN 


Account of the Seven Principal Palaces of the Spanish Kings, with 164 
Illustrations, showing LA GRaAnjA, EL ParbDo, ARANJUEZ, MIRAMAR, 
E] Alcazar, etc. 


EL GRECO. 136 Illustrations 


The painter, on whom Zuloaga founded his art. What is known of his 
life, with a full account of his works in decoration, portraiture, architecture, 
sculpture and drawings. 


MURILLO. 165 [Illustrations 


The only popular and comprehensive biography and guide to the works of 
Murillo on these lines. 


GOYA. 612 Reproductions 


From his pictures, etchings and lithographs, and an exhaustive catalogue 
of his works. 


VELASQUEZ. 136 Reproductions 


Contains a complete list of his Paintings, showing where the originals are 
to be found and a full account of his career and history as the great court 
painter of Philip IV. 


LEON BURGOS and SALAMANCA. 462 Illustrations 


A complete and useful panorama of the monumental glories of these grand 
old cities. 


GRANADA AND THE ALHAMBRA. 460 Illustrations 


Describes the ancient city of Granada, with a particular account of the 
Moorish Palace. 


SPANISH ARMS AND ARMOR. $386 Illustrations 
THE PRADO. 220 Illustrations 
THE ESCORIAL. 278 Illustrations 
CORDOVA. 160 Illustrations 
TOLEDO. With 510 Illustrations 
SEVILLE. With 300 Illustrations 


VALLADOLID, OVIEDO, SEGOVIA, AVILA, 
ZAMORA, AND ZARAGOZA. A Historical and 


Descriptive Account of these six cities, with 413 Illustrations 


A SPANISH HOLIDAY. By Charles Marriott. Cloth, 


$2.50 net. Postage 20c. Illustrations from water-color sketches. 


Travel in Spain. Among the cities visited are Bilbao, Durango, Vitoria, 
Burgos, Coruna, Valladolid, Madrid and Toledo. 
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CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Y WHY NOT BE AN ARTIST? 


Oar graduates are filling High 
Salaried Positions. Good artists 


EARN $25 TO $100 PER WEEK 


and upwards, in easy, fascinating 
work. Our courses of Personal Home 
Instruction by correspondence are 


complete, practical. Eleven years’ 
successfulteaching. Expert instructors. 


Positions guaranteed competent work- 
ers. Write for Handsome Art Book, 
Free. 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART 
(FounDED 1808) 

T23 Gallery Fine Arts 

BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 























BE AN ILLUSTRATOR —Learnto draw. We 
will teach you by mail how to draw for magazines 
s chool o ustration, Office 235, 
bps ba 4007 Mich. Blvd. 
pers. . Chicago 


Send 
for catalog. § 





LEARN JEWELERS’ ENGRAVING 


A high-salaried and easily learned trade, taught thoroughly 
by mail. We will teach the beginner better engraving than 
he can gain in years of rigid apprenticeship. We will also 
Send for our catalog. 
Mich. & 40th St. 
Chicago, Ill. 


improve the skill of any engraver. 


The Engraving School 
Dept. 235 


RTISTS’ MATERIALS 
THE FRY ARTCO. 


41&43 WEST 25rn STREET, NEW YORK 
[Set sag Ne SS ES SE 
















Carry a full line of Matenals for 
Oil, Water Color and China 
Painting. Ther New 1909 
Catalogue will be sent on request 
if you will mention “The Inter- 
national Studio.” 


OUGA CELEBRATED FINE ART STUDIES 


Latest complete illustrated Catalogue, 30c. New 
Flower, Fruit, Figure, Landscape and Animal 
Studies---suitable for Oils and Water Colors. 
Diseounts given in Catalogue. 
Only one and two cent stamps accepted. 


M. G. PRICE, 359 West 118th St., New York 
SOLD DIRECT TO THE ARTIST 


ALGUMAR WATER COLORS 


Bienpb Like Oit. Does Not Run. 


Picture upright. No waiting for washes to dry. 
Full instructions free 


A. G. MARSHALL, Thousand Island Park, N. Y. 





LENOX, Incorporated 


-TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. 
Belleek China for Decorators. 
dealers for our booklet. 


CHINA, COLORS AND FIRE. 


Proper Methods of Decorating and Firing China, by Walter S. 
Lenox. If your dealer cannot supply you, send us a postal; 
the booklet is free. 


ALETTE ART CO: of 
S6 East 234 St, NewYork 


The largest variety of paints 
and materials actually splayed 
ever ou counters. 


Makers of the celebrated 
China Painters should ask their 














or el SES 
——— , ‘ ———4 
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Art of the Netherlands and Germany 


A new series of 500 subjects JUST PUBLISHED. 
1o0oo subjects on Italian Art Previously 
Published and 500 on Greek and Roman 
Sculpture (von Mach). Size, 54 x 8 
inches. 1 cent each, or 80 cents per 
hundred. 


Send 2 cent stamp for catalogue 





BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
16 Trinity Place, - - 


The Wolfer Press 


(Cneees 304-310 East 23d St. 


Printing 
individually for NRW YORK 

OU 
Phone: 1147 Gramercy 


oy 


TEACHERS AND, DESIGNERS WANTED 


to sendfor our Cat- 
alogue of Arts and 
Crafts Tools for 
LEATHER AND 
METAL WORK. 

Send to-day. We 
manufacture a com- 
plete line. Wholesale 
and Retail. 


Address 


THE W. H. PORTER MFG. CO. 
Room 701 


Boston, Mass. 











Phipps Power Building, Pittsburg, Pa. 





DRAWING PENCIL PERFECTION 


IN ELEVEN GRADES OF HARDNESS 


Send 16 cents for generous samples of 


Dixon’s American Graphite Artists’ Pencils 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
























ART AND ECONOMY 


N 


Home Decoration 


Profusely Illustrated. $1.50 net 
Postage, | 5c. 





HE author endeavors in this volume 

to assist the reader to solve some of 
the various problems of house furnishing, 
and to induce the home maker to think 
for herself as to what is to be avoided 
and what to be made use of. 


**An invaluable work by one of the fore- 
most interior decorators of the country.’ 
—Louisville Evening Post. 


The Topics Treated Include : 


CHOOSING A COLOR SCHEME 

HOW TO TREAT WALLS SUCCESSFULLY 

BUYING CARPETS AND RUGS 

HOW TO STAIN FLOORS 

WHAT TO USE FOR PORTIERES 

CURTAINS IN COUNTRY HOUSE 

ARRANGING FLOWERS ARTISTICALLY 

NEEDLEWORK IN THE HANDS OF A 
CRAFTSMAN 

SHELVING, PICTURES, ETC. 

CASEMENT WINDOWS AND THEIR 
TREATMENT 

FIREPLACES 

WHAT TO AVOID IN THE HOME 


John Lane Company, New York 











CHINA 


Daa AND FIRING | 
BY WALTER S. LENOX 


As 1s well known, the original Bellee, 
porcelain takes its name from the sma 
town in Fermanagh County, Ireland, an 
it was a body similar to the Irish Bellee 
that formed the foundation of our preser. 
products, but, owing to its ivory tone bein. 
too strong and its translucency having a 
appearance of opaque glass, we found 
necessary to change the texture, for th 
purposes of decoration, until now we hay 
a china on which opinion is undivided j 
conceding it to be the acme of perfectior 
The body still retains its ivory tint an 
translucency in such a moderated strengt 
that it will harmonize with and give a be 
ter foundation for the palette of chin 
colors; the exquisite luster of the glaze su 
passes that of the old Belleek, and forms 
most decided contrast when compared wit 
the hard, unsympathetic glazes of the fo; 
eign cold-white chinas which have floode 
our country in recent years. 





Lenox Incorporated 


SPECIMENS OF BELEEK PORCELAIN, SHOWIN 
THE CARE GIVEN TO OBTAIN GOOD SHAPI 


In applying colors the color is placed o 
the tile and just a little of the medium 
added, until, when spread on the palett 
the color shows no granular appearance 
this, of course, takes time, but the resul 
obtained repay for the trouble taken. On 
enough of the medium is used to make 
stiff paste of the.color that will not run o 
the palette. 

It is not advisable to use china colo; 
that have been mixed several days. 

The ware must be thoroughly cleane 
before the color is applied. 

Many artists can testify to lack of su 
cess in obtaining dry groundlays that wi 
appear regular, and not patchy, when fire: 
The source of this evil can be traced to th 
fact that the oil was applied unevenly, s 
that even “‘pouncing” did not distribu 
the medium equally over the surface of tl 
china. English grounding oil, when a} 
plied to Belleek, is of almost the same til 
as the china, rendering it impossible to te 
just how much oil has been used. I hai 
overcome this difficulty by the use of 
groundlaying tint, a little of which is adde 
with impunity to the grounding oil. 

The oil is thinned with turpentine unti 
as experience alone can show, the consis 
ency is just right for the strength of tor 
required. Enough of the black tint is the 
added so that the oil, when applied to tl 
china, will show a grayish tint. With tl 
certainty of even application the oil is no 
applied to the china with a large flat brus' 
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Speaking of 


| 


Strathmore Water-Color P apers 


One Artist Says 


( HE paper submits with the best possible grace and with the 

least disagreeable contrasts to the use of Chinese White and 
| body color in conjunction with tinting, and to sponging and 
viping as well as other devices for heightening effects or redeeming 


ailures.”’ 


While this adaptability of Strathmore Water-Color Papers ap- 
peals to one artist, you may demand other qualities of them for which 
| your individual methods call. 
| You will not be disappointed in any demand that you make of 
| them, for Strathmore Water-Color Papers adapt themselves most 

readily to every style of work, to every quality of brush stroke from 


the broadest to the most delicate. 


Put this to the test of personal experience. Ask your dealer to 
let you have one of our free sample books which contain specimens 


of our papers in a sufhicient size for testing. 


These books also contain specimens of all other Strathmore 


Drawing Papers and Boards for pen, pencil, brush, charcoal or crayon. 


If your dealer hasn’t the book, write to us for it. 


When you want unusual and striking effects 
in Posters, Mounts, Folders, Booklets, etc., use 
the “Strathmore Quality” Cover Papers. A 
great variety of beautiful colors and textures makes 
them adaptable for a large range of effects. They 
have strength and durability. Samples on request. 


Ww MITTINEAGUE PAPER COMPANY 
Mittineague, Mass., U. oA; 
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Information or circulars concerning any kind of 


e 
Art Materials material, tools and implements, canvas, casts, etc., 


will be furnished, free of charge, on request. 
A adurgers: t) ARR ST) OM PAST SES Re @AT Lae) wie be Agha ls lVige kee Nie care 
Tue INTERNATIONAL STupIo, 110-114 West Thirty-second Street, New York. 


REMBRANDT 


OIL AND WATER COLORS 
The Colors of the Old 


Masters 


REMBRANDT- 


MADE IN HOLLAND 


MANUFACTURED BY 
TALENS & SON, 


TALENS & SON 


ArELononap a} SMwiet meme Brasich at Irvington NCJ: Apeldoorn, Holland 


WRITE FOR PRICE LIST 








A. SARTORIUS & COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


ARTISTS’ COLORS AND MATERIALS 


China Colors in Powder 
(In vials or in bulk.) Vials and corks for dealers and teachers bottling china colors. 
China Colors in Tubes 
(Oil and Water Preparation.) 
Artists’ Oil Colors, Artists’ Water Colors, Artists’ Moist Oleo Colors, Artists’ Fine Brush 
Write for A. Sartorius & Co.'s Catalogue containing many instructions how to mix and apply colors 


45 MURRAY STREET . - - NEW YORK 








DRAWING INKS 
ETERNAL WRITING INK 


J ENGROSSING INK 
TAURINE MUCILAGE 
PHOTO MOUNTER PASTE 
DRAWING BOARD PASTE 


LIQUID PASTE 
OFFICE PASTE 
VEGETABLE GLUE ETc,. 


ARE THE FINEST AND BEST INKS AND ADHESIVES 


Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and ill-smelling inks and adhesives 
and adopt the Higgins’ Inks and Adhesives. They will be a revelation to 
you, they are so sweet, clean and well put up, and withal so efficient. 


At Dealers Generally 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. ,;8r7-h*:4,, 


271 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








SCHENK ART COMPAN Nie Yor” _ WM. H. POWELL 


Recommends to Artists Fine Art Gallery, 983 Sixth Ave., New York 






Art Studies of the Human body, ee Peas 7 

30 plates, 8 x 10, with 110 photos e Z ; 

from nature, as Hz Hands, Feet, Me | , 

Regn eins S $12.00 ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
Draped Figures in Renee: 36 i 

plates with 135 eublects aay | New York Agent for Seep yeaa teh and 
nature - - 14.00 ' | EDOUARD of Paris, an BLOCKX’S HAND- 
Poses of Children, 10 months to ] | GROUND, PERMANENT BELGIAN OIL COL- 
Miss Fs 32 BD: ates with 7 aS phot Daerana ' | ORS and AMBER VARNISH, BEST IN THE 
NET OE igure Ficrheatien ie WORLD, French Canvas and Brushes. 

plates with 72 reproductions of ] i 

fra ah alae gaat, Mail Orders Have Prompt Attention. 

Also single photos of male, female Se wgrowt ¢ : : 

and Puildcen satee Be 10, reer eae Picture Framing a Specialty. 


























With a pouncer made of cotton, enclosed ir 
chamois skin or cheesecloth, which has 
been thoroughly washed and dried, the 
oiled surface is now dabbed until it is per. 
fectly even and tacky. 

Dusted groundlays are best applied with 
good, clean cotton batting, absolutely free 
from knots or other foreign substances. 

The color is emptied on a large, clean 
sheet of paper, and taken up by dabbing in 
it a ball of the cotton, applying it with a 
gentle rotary motion to the oily surface, 
care being taken that the cotton does not 
come in contact with the oil. When the 
oil will positively take no more color the 
surplus is dusted off with clean cotton, 
Owing to the small particles of cotton it 
may contain this color is reserved for future 
groundlayings and not used for ordinary 
painting. 

A few minutes suffice for the oil and 
color to dry so that the ware may be han- 
dled carefully. For purposes of decoration 
the color may be removed to form panels te 
permit of treatment in colors, gold, paste 
or enamels. 

The preparation for tinting of these 
colors is the same as for painting, except 
that the paint is made a little thinner; the 
exact consistency will be determined by the 
strength of tone required. 

The surface of the china being quite 
clean the color is applied in broad washes 
with a fair-sized flat brush. A dabber is 
made of cotton, enclosed in well-washed 
and dried cheesecloth, or else thin clear 
silk; with this the surface of color is 
dabbed until it is even and of the required 
tone. | 

The color is allowed to dry before the 
china is placed in the kiln. 

Artists who have attempted a decorative 
scheme of enamel dots find they have sey: 
eral difficulties to overcome before they car 
obtain complete satisfaction. If turpen. 
tine is used as the medium gradual evap: 
oration makes it almost impossible to ge: 
the dots of even size. If fat oil is addec' 
blisters are inevitable; the enamels ar¢ 
liable to get ‘‘fatty” and blister from the 
constant addition of turpentine. 

I found a remedy for these troubles in 2 
combination of oils, the use of which kepi 
the enamels open and prevented blistering | 
This medium makes it possible to fire the 
enamel four or five times to gold heat with: 
out danger of chipping. 

The consistency to which the enamel: 
are mixed with this medium depends or 
the size and the height of the jewel desired | 
a horn palette knife is always used for mix. 
ing enamels. 

If enamels are fired higher than golc 
heat they are liable to flow. 

The firing of decorated Belleek is a very) 
delicate process, and it is one that is gain 
ing in favor with the artists themselves ir, 
these days of small, low-priced and conve: 
nient kilns. Artists desiring to fire Belleek| 
china, which they have decorated at con! 
siderable expense of time and patience, wil 
do well to observe these few simple direc: 
tions. 

Good results are essentially dependen'} 
on three things—cleanliness, accuracy anc 
watchfulness. 

With regard to the first, not only is 7 
necessary to remove all finger marks anc 
dust from the china to be fired, but the in 
terior of the kiln itself must be dusted wit! 
a stiff dry brush before each firing; this wil 
insure nothing dropping on to the ware anc, 
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WILLIAM J. LOCKE’S NEW NOVEL 


SEPTIMUS 


2m. Illustrated. $1.50 





““A more belovéd vagabond 
than ‘The Belovéd Vagabond.’”’ 
—New York Globe. 
“Witty, original and gay as 
Sheridan.’”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“Septimus is a fresh and de- 
lightful figure.” 
—New York Evening Post, 
" Lockesat hismbest,’ 
—Baltimore Sun. 


‘“A permanent addition to the 
lovable characters of fiction.” 
—Outlook, 
“Tt appears to be Mr. Locke’s 
province to let light into the dark 
corners of life and show us the bright side of people and 
things.”’—Boston Transcript. 


“Septimus is not a book for prudes to read, although it is in 
no sense immodest. It grows in strength and depth toward the 
end, until it offers one of the most absorbing propositions pre- 
sented in modern fiction.”’—Washington Star. 


“One of those rare stories that attract us first of all in our 
lighter moods and then lay hold upon us with the force of a 
strong ideal.”—Argonaut. 


“Septimus is to my mind the best book Mr. Locke has ever 
written, which means itis one of the most delightful novels pub- 
lished during the last ten vears. . . . All the whimsical 
humor of his former stories, with a deep vein of purity and tender- 
ness.”’—Wiulliam Lyon Phelps, Professor of English Literature at 
Yale University. 





MR. LOCKE 
: +. ANATOLE FRANCE 
pirvtesiianiiic: matte: ete Complete Limited Edition in English, $2.00 per vol. 


THAIS 


Other volumes now ready. 


The Well of St. Clare The Red Lily 
The Garden of Epicurus Mother of Pearl 
The Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard Balthasar 


A DAUGHTER OF FRANCE 


By CONSTANCE ELIZABETH MaAvub. 12mo. $1.50 


“Interprets French character to American readers with 
more success than 
any recent work of 
fiction. The dash 
and sunny grace of 
the French charac- 





ANATOLE FRANCE ter are inimitably 
brought out.” 
LOST CABIN: MINE 
A STIRRING TALE OF THE WEST. 12mo. $1.50 


“Apache Kid is of the type Bret Harte loved to draw.” —Queen. ,“‘Full of movement and stirring.” —Brooklyn Eagle. 


By Avice Hersert THE MEASURE OF OUR YOUTH 12mo0. $1.50 


5 peed novel of modern life. Its leading interest is the eternal one of sex; but the treatment is particularly fresh 
and fearless. 


By Nort BARWELL SOMEONE PAYS I2mo. $1.50 
Though exemplifying a subtle train of cause and effect this is not a novel with a problem or a purpose. 
By T. B. CLEGG JOAN OF THE HILLS 12mo. $1.50 
Author of “ The Love Child,’’ ‘‘ The Wilderness,’’ ‘‘ The Bishop’s Scapegoat.” 
By CuHarLES LOWE THE PRINCE’S PRANKS Izmo. $1.50 FREDERICK NIVEN 


This stirring tale of a German Prince who in disguise studies anarchism in London draws a remarkable portrait 
of one of the most talked-of personages in Europe. 











JOHN Lane CompPAany, 114 West 32d St., New York 
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LOVE LETTERS OF THE 


ARLYLES 


Edited by ALEXANDER CARLYLE, Nephew of Thomas Carlyle. 
With portraits. 2 vols. Cloth. 8vo. $8.00 net. Express extra. 


The Sensation of the Year 


These are the Letters 
that passed between 
Thomas Carlyle and Jane 
Welsh from the time of their 
first meeting in May, 1821, 
until their marriage. In 
addition to these hitherto 
unpublished Letters there 
are a score of poems written 
by Carlyle and Jane Welsh, 
and fourarticles. The work 
is already being translated 
into French, German and 
Italian. 

THE [MAKING OF 

CARLYLE 

By? Rk. oy Cra. = Cloth. 
8vo. Illustrated. $4.co net. 
Postage 20 cents. An ac- 
count of his Birth and 
Parentage, School Days, 
Marriage, First Visits to 
London and Paris, etc. 





THE SHAKESPEARE PROBLEM RESTATED 
By GEORGE GREENWOOD, M.P. Cloth. 8vo. $5.00 net. Postage 15 cents. 


Restates the arguments for the negative case—viz., that the Stratford player was not 
the real Shakespeare. No attempt is made to uphold the Baconian or any other theory 
of authorship. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE: Player, Playmaker and Poet 
A Reply to Mr. George Greenwood, M.P. 


Cloth. $1.00 net. 


By H. C. BEEcuinec, D.Litt., Canon of Westminster, 12mo, 


Postage Io cents. 


IN RE SHAKESPEARE: Beeching vs. Greenwood 
Rejoinder on Behalf of the Defendant 


By GEORGE GREENWOOD, M.P. Cloth. 


THOMAS HOOD: His Life and Times 
By WALTER JERROLD. Illustrated. Cloth. 8vo. $5.00 net. Postage 20 cents, 
The writer has been able to draw upon much material which was not available to 
the writers of the “Memorials,” and to give a number of letters that have hitherto 
remained unpublished. 


THE JOURNAL OF JOHN MAYNE 
During a Tour on the Continent Upon Its Reopening 
After the Fall of Napoleon, 1814 
Edited by his Grandson, JoHN MAYNE COLLEs. With numerous illustrations. 
Cloth. 8vo. $4.00 net. Postage 16 cents. 


The period covered by this Diary is the interval between the fall of Napoleon and 
“The Hundred Days,” and in the genial society of the Diarist the reader may view the 
Continent under conditions which are as remote from our experience as those of the 
Middle Ages. Mr. Mayne’s style is characterized by appropriate lightness of touch, 
but he expresses himself with a naive frankness which is a recurring joy to the reader. 


A SISTER OF PRINCE RUPERT 
Elizabeth Princess Palatine Abbess of Hereford 
By ErizABETH GODFREY. Illustrated. Cloth. 8vo. $4.00 net. Postage 16 cents. 


This biography of an interesting member of a singularly interesting family is at once 
a study of a temperament and of an epoch. It includes many letters of interest which 
have but lately come to light. The volume is illustrated by several portraits of 
Elizabeth and members of her family as well as views, some from rare and curious 
prints, of her various abodes. 


LADIES FAIR AND FRAIL 
Sketches of the Demimonde during the Eighteenth Century 


By Horace BLEACKLEY. | With Numerous Portraits reproduced from contemporary 
sources. Cloth. 8vo. $5.00 net. Postage 18 cents. 


JOHN LANE COMPANY NEW YORK 


r2mo. $1.00 net. Postage ro cents. 

















being held by the glaze, which partial 
melts. See, too, that all flues and draft 
are clear from soot, so that the kiln can b 
instantly regulated should occasion arise 

In dealing with accuracy I wish to intro 
duce the ‘“‘Cone” System of firing china 
Decorators have employed various mean 
to determine when their kilns are fired up 
but, while their efforts have been more o 
less successful, their methods left room fo 
improvement. ‘The solution of this prob 
lem lies in the use of ‘‘ Pyrometric Cones,’ 

These cones, which are absolutely relia 
ble, being made by expert ceramists, par 
tially melt and bend over when the tem 
perature reaches a certain point. I us 
cones to show two heats: cone A will ben 
when the gold kiln is fired up; cone B whe; 
the hard kiln colors are fired up. 

When placing Belleek for firing th 
glazed parts must not come in contact wit 
anything else in the kiln, as it would ineyit 
ably stick wherever it touched. 

To avoid all danger of shattering durin 
the firing care must be taken that piece 
with large flat bases do not rest directly 0 
the bottom of the kiln or on flat bats; suc 
pieces should be raised by means of firecla 
pins placed under the foot of the ware, pei 
mitting the free circulation of heat. 

The cones must be placed in variou 
parts of the kiln, where they can be cor 
veniently seen through the spyholes. 

When the kiln is ready for firing leave th 
door slightly open. Apply the heat slowl 
at first, to evaporate the oil, and until yo 
are sure all moisture of every descriptio 
has been driven out of the kiln the doc 
must not be tightly closed. | 

Do not hurry the firing; the heat shoul 
be applied gradually until the cone, mel 
ing, bends over; then shut off the sour 
of heat. 

Care must now be taken to prevent tt 
pieces from dunting, a cracking due to | 
violent change of temperature. On n) 
account must the door of the kiln |; 
opened while there is any appearance ( 
red heat, and even after this it must on), 
be opened slightly, until the ware is coi 
enough to be removed with the bare hand 


A MONG THE SCHOOLS 


THE Prang Educational Compan 
will conduct during June and July sixtee 
schools giving instruction in the Prar) 
methods for the promotion of art educ:| 
tion in the public schools. One of thei 
will be in New York, one in New Jerse) 
and the remainder distributed through tl) 
South and Middle West as follows: fi’ 
in Louisiana, three in Virginia, two }| 
Tennessee, and one each in Ohio, Okli’ 
homa, Jowa and Chicago. | 


Miss Epira PENMAN and Miss Elizi| 
beth Hardenbergh, of the Van Dyck St) 
dios, New York, are to have a summ) 
school at New Castle, N. H., commencir| 
June 1, where they will conduct classes | 
outdoor sketching, painting, pottery ar 
other crafts. 


Mr. A. G. RANDALL, whose Commo! 
wealth Colony of Art and Industry, Boot, 
bay Harbor, Me., was the subject of a no; 
in these columns in our last issue, writes! 
that the notice did not quite do justice | 
his work as now developing, inasmuch 
the art classes are only a feature of tl 
camp idea, with its social and recreati(| 
side which he is doing his best to promot 
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A BOOK IN SEASON 


BUILDING A HOME 


By H. W. DESMOND and H. W. FROHNE 
“The Invaluable Book’ 


MINENTLY practical—written by the Editor of the 
Architectural Record and his associate with the direé 
purpose of being of use to the man who builds a home 
costing from $5,000 to $25,000. This book last year was of 
convenience to several thousand readers. The plans are all 











drawn to scale, and there are over 100 suggestive illustrations. 
Every person planning to build either now or in the future 


cannot fail to be benefited by this helpful book. 





SECOND EDITION, NET, $1.80. ‘Postage, 20c. extra 


4 


New Yok THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO, 33 East 17th St. 











A NEW S8BOOK! ° 99 
“The Human Figure 


THE FURNISHING ee. 


oj a 


MODEST HOME 


By FRED HAMILTON DANIELS 


| Director of Drawing, Newton, Wass. 


Is the clearest ex- 
position of figure- 
drawing ever at- 
tempted. The con- 
struction of every 
part of the human 
form is minutely de- 
scribed, and _illus- 
trated by 330 
sketches and 54 
full-page drawings. 
“‘ The Human Fig- 


ure”’ is indispen- 


sable to the com- 
mercial artist, the 
student, or any one 
desiring a_ better 
knowledge of pic- 
tures than his untrained eye can afford. 


‘ROM THE PRESS: 


__ The good points in the book are so many that it is difficult to speak of one 
‘ithout speaking of all.” 
| “It preaches the true gospel of simplicity, and is therefore very welcome.” 
“Unlike many such volumes, it is of value to the householder with a small 
come. 
| “The book is a model of practical common sense, and conveys to the reader 
le highest sense of artistic taste and fitness in the matter of furnishing a 
ome. 
| “One of the most charming little books that has been printed recently.” 
“Tt, or something like it, should be in the hands of every housewife.” 
_ “It shows that it costs no more to build and equip a home in good taste than 
| does to furnish it gaudily and barbarously.” 

«The book itself is a beautiful specimen of the printer’s and engraver’s art.” 

If one wishes a guide in furnishing a home in good taste this little book will 
ortainly prove suggestive.” 

Pe It is one of the volumes that should be in every home library.” 

|“A thoroughly useful book, both for those who own their houses and for 
ose who rent.” 

||, dhe author gives sound advice as to the choice of pictures and casts.” 

It states clearly the things which home makers desire to know, and the 
‘ggestions are toward refinement and taste at a moderate financial outlay.” 
(is ideas are practical, his judgment sound, and his taste excellent.” 

“One of the golden little books that is worthy of all praise.” j 

7 It is seldom that a writer who knows so much about his subject as Mr. 

. aniels knows about the furnishing of a home is content to say so little. Like 

_‘e home he would furnish, his book contains only essentials.” PRICE, $2.00 
; “ 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR Special Discount to Schools on Quantities of 25 or More 


‘ublished by THE DAVIS PRESS The Inland Printer Company 


Publishers of The School Arts Book 
| 44 Front Street, WORCESTER, Mass. 121 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 
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The Parlor Grand 


HIS instrument, moderate in size and graceful in archi- 
tecture, promises more for the future of the piano as the 
preferred medium of expression for the best there is in 
music than any other that has yet been developed. Such, with- 
out exception, is the view of all artists that have touched its keys. 


Price $775—Freight and handling additional 


Orders for special designs to harmonize with particular 
types of interior executed with fidelity and care. 


THE STARR LESS COMPANY 


Factory and Executive Offices - - RICHMOND, INDIANA 


Handsome Catalogue in color on request without cost 


FACTORY SALESROOMS: x JESSE FRENCH P. & O. CO. 
Seer ti, Ohio, 139 W. Fourth St. ustin, Texas, 812 Congress St. 
Cleceland Ohio, 1220-22- oF Haron Road. Birmingham, Ala., 1921 Third Ave. 
Dayton, Ohio, Fourth and Ludlow Sts. Chattanooga, ee Market St. 
Detroit, Mich., Valpey Bldg., 213 Woodward Ave. Dallas, Texas, 280 Elm St. 
Indianapolis, Ind., 138-40 Pennsylvania St. Fort Worth ae: 109 West Seventh St. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 413 West Fifth St. Montgomery, Ala., 108-12 Dexter Ave. 
Richmond, Ind., 931-35 Main St. ese ee 
Toledo, Ohio, 329 Superior St. St. Louis, Mo., 1114 Olive St. 
San Antonio, Texas, West Commerce and St. Mary’s Sts. 
SELLING AGENTS IN ALL CITIES 
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HARLES W. HAWTHORNE 
BY ARTHUR HOEBER 


THE call to the arts is a curious one, 
but its appeal is irresistible. Nor place, 
condition or circumstance appears to have anything 
to do with it. Itssummons is unmistakable. From 
the farm, the counting-house, the mansion and the 
trade bench come the recruits, and, once in the spell 
of the goddess, anything else is of little moment. 
Generally entrance into the profession means denial, 
vicissitudes, discouragement, disappointment and 
but modest recompense, but to the genuine artist 
these count as nothing in the joy of accomplishment, 
in the divine power of creation, and if these do not 
suffice, then, alas, the alarm was false and the sooner 
the mistake is rectified the better. 

In the experiences of discouragement, of serious 
application, of denials and final recognition the 
career of most prominent men is similar. There 
are few who are born with the silver spoon and 
fewer still who arrive at the higher altitudes. 
Poverty, time out of mind, has been the incentive of 
the painter and the struggle against odds has only 
Charles W. 
Hawthorne has passed by this road without disillu- 


spurred him on to greater efforts. 


sionment, and it is interesting to note his accom- 
plishments in the face of almost insurmountable 
difficulties. Youth, however, and splendid physi- 
cal strength, hope and passionate love of one’s pro- 
fession are powerful factors in making for final suc- 
cess. To have faced obstacles and overcome them 
is to have acquired a certain capital of courage and 
resourcefulness, necessary attributes for arriving at 
the end sought. From Maine then, in 1890, came a 
lad of eighteen to this great city, feeling his mission 
in life was to paint pictures. His courage was 
greater than his financial resources, and as it was 
necessary to live in the meanwhile, many were the 
shifts to which the boy was put to gain the merest 
existence. Finally he was given a place in a shop 
where stained glass was made but where his part of 
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that art consisted largely in sweeping out the office. 
Then came the chance to try a design or two, and 
immediately it was perceived that he was quite as 
competent as some of the higher-paid workmen. 
Thus he was advanced in position, if not in salary, 
and thus he began to feel that he was at last on the 
road. 
found him working away after a day of labor that 
But 
there was a reserve force of strength here that was 


A little while of this and the night schools 
would have sent most lads to bed tired out. 


not to be denied; the man was a glutton for work 
and he went at it with a sole purpose, with a definite 
idea of what he wanted. 

Finally, with his few savings, he entered the Art 
Students’ League, counting every cent of expendi- 
ture and living the life of an ascetic. He was re- 
garded by his fellow students as one who would 
make his mark, and he was induced to journey to 
the Shinnecock Hills and join the Chase class. He 
made his home there with some fishermen in a cabin 
and he painted on canvas that he made himself, for 
the pennies had still to be considered. Then he 
came back to town and managed the new school of 
which Mr. Chase was the head, and, a stray patron 
coming along, he began to find an outlet for his 
work, so that in another year he was enabled to 
make his way across the water and paint for a 
season in Holland. Now he returned to teach in 
the Chase school, anda prize, the second Hallgarten 
at the National Academy of Design, came his way, to 
be followed by the first Hallgarten later on. Minor 
awards at clubs were his and the jury at Worcester, 
in 1896, gave him the second prize, while at the 
Carnegie Institute, in Pittsburgh, he won an honor- 
able in 1898. This official recognition 
demonstrated, at least, that the man was to be taken 
seriously in art, but apart from the satisfaction of 


mention 


encouragement the baubles meant little to Mr. 
Hawthorne and he went his way undisturbed by 
praise or blame. 

Looking about for a permanent place to locate he 
was attracted by the charm of Cape Cod, settling in 
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Charles W. 


the quaint old village of Provincetown, where the 
life of the fisher people appealed to him, and the 
Portuguese colony there was immediately laid under 
tribute. The first envois to the exhibitions were 
some remarkable examples of still life, of fish and 
pots and pans, and these were laid in with unctuous 
brush, ina broad manner, with certainty and artistic 
feeling. 
appeared on the scene, a man who expressed himself 
with freedom, with originality and with no little 
charm. It was a new note that he sounded and it 
rang clear and true. Then he introduced the 
figure, always retaining some of the still life, and 
these interesting types of foreign Americans stood 
him in good stead. He caught them at their inti- 
mate occupations, with their boats, at the fish, along 
shore, and they were su generis. 
than the exterior representation of this people— 
he put soul into them, he portrayed their spiritual side 
as well as the physical, and they stood before one as 
real, tangible human beings, full of hope, ambi- 
tion and the struggle for existence. 


One was conscious that a new colorist had 


But he gave more 


Again came a 
trip abroad and 
Mr. Hawthorne 
went to Venice, 
as far as 
Sicily, painting 
landscapes, the 
people, finding in- 
spiration in the 
many types there 
as he had at home. 
Now came experi- 
menting in a tech- 
nical direction, the 
serious study of 
the manner of the 
masters, a restless 
ambition to secure 
the best means 
wherewith to ex- 
press himself. 
Some of the recent 
things he -has 
brought back with 
him are, I believe, 
as fine technical 
achievements 
have been recently 
done by any of his 
countrymen. He 
has chosen to work 
in tempera and 


even 


as 


THE LEMON 


GIRL 
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Hawthorne 


over this to superimpose oil, with capital results. 
One of his pictures, Te Return, now in the collec- 
tion of Mr. Hugo Reisinger, of New York, himself 
a prominent collector, hasa sentiment rarely secured 
by modern men. The expression of the young lad 
is splendidly caught and is full of youth, hope and 
courage, while as craftsmanship it is unsurpassed. 
In The Auctioneer we have a type of the Province- 
town fisherman that is to the life, while the painting 
is a veritable four de force. One cannot mistake 
here the man’s call to the arts, for the painter is 
obvious in every brush stroke. 

In tenderer vein are the portraits of the artist’s 
wife and mother, two admirable transcripts of hu- 
manity, full of thought, of charm and beauty, of old 
age in one case, of youth and feminine loveliness in 
the other, and again, technically, there is little left 
to ask for. The portrait of Dr. Abbott again dif- 
fers in its way from other work, though it is emi- 
nently suited to the theme, and the little Venetian 
Mr. Hawthorne, 
however, is never for a moment lured away by his 


Lemon Girl is a gem in its way. 
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IV. Hawthorne 





PORTRAIT OF 


MY MOTHER 


technical facility—and few men possess it to a 





greater degree—from the psychological side of his 


sitters. To that he gives the most serious attention, 
searching profoundly, laboring intelligently, bend- 
Mr. Hawthorne 


is yet young, for he was born as late as 1872, and 


ing all his energies to the one end. 


there has been sufficient encouragement to stimulate 
him to renewed efforts. That he will go farther in 
his art there is little cause to doubt. He represents 
the best tendencies in American advancement, in 


the development, if one may so say, of a native 





school, for he has painted mainly his own people—a 
healthy sign, one that makes for satisfactory results, 
since it is obvious one can better report the life and 


the times in which he lives, with which he is in sym- 
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BY CHARLES W. HAWTHORNE 


pathy and in close touch, than the alien conditions 
which of necessity he must see only superficially. 
It is, therefore, reasonable to believe he has yet to 
give us the best that is within him. A. 


Mr. GrEorGE A. HEARN has given to the Metro- 
politan Museum two pictures: A Waterfall, by J. 
H. Twachtman, and The Pipe Dance, by Ralph 
Albert Blakelock. The Museum has not hitherto 
owned a picture by Twachtman and the absence of 
his work from the collection has been keenly felt, 
says a writer in the Bulletin, by the great number of 
admirers of this sincere and sensitive painter. They 
will undoubtedly be satisfied with this picture, which 
shows the artist at his best. 
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Owned by Hugo Reisinger, Esq., New York 
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René Ménard 


ENE MENARD, PAINTER OF 
CLASSICAL LANDSCAPE. BY 
ACHILLE SEGARD. 


Or imposing stature, with a thick black beard, 
broad forehead, sparkling eyes, in his glance 
an indefinable tenderness and _ power, which 
qualities indeed emanate from his entire person- 
ality, René Ménard dwells at the top of a lofty 
house in the Place du Panthéon. Beneath his 
windows there range themselves in a charming 
urban landscape the noble fane of the Temple, the 
square of L’Ecole de Droit, the Rue Soufflot, the 
library of Sainte Genevieve, and that peaceful 
quarter of the town on the threshold of which St. 
Etienne du Mont lifts its stately front. 

That portion of the apartments which is open to 
visitors comprises three rooms, usually thrown into 
one: a small drawing-room, large studio, and a 
little dining-room. A portrait of Mme. Ménard 

-and some sketches of the artist’s children give an 
air of domesticity to an interior of an otherwise 


literary and archeological appearance. Works of 
art, articles of vertu, and furniture all harmonise 
together and with the paintings by M. Ménard 
which hang upon the walls. These pictures give 
an impression of repose, of grandeur, of stillness, 
and almost always of poetry and ancient mythology. 
Some are inspired by.a Grecian portico and the 
landscapes which may be surveyed from _ the 
summit of the Acropolis at Corinth, others again 
bring to mind the Temple of Segestus, the ruins of 
Agrigentum, or the Temple of Neptune at Pzestum. 
Others again depict for us a beautiful nude girl on 
the divine shores of Corfu, of whom one cannot say 
whether she be goddess or mortal. Here is a_/uge- 
ment de Paris ; here, in short, are pictures large and 
small, with no other subject than the sky, the 
clouds, and the fields of France, but from each of 
which emanates the sweetness, the serenity, and the 
poesy of the choicest gems of literature. 

When I endeavour to analyse the reason why I 
have felt for so long this affection for M. Ménard’s 
pictures, the belief grows upon me that it is because 
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they afford me a pleasure analogous to that which 
formerly I felt in my travels in Egypt, in Greece, 
in Sicily, or in my studies of ancient authors. 
Before the landscapes of antiquity I find my sen- 
sations harmonising completely with Nature. The 
outlines, colours, and forms arouse in me, as it 
were, a continuance of their own vibration, a silent 
emotion, a lyric enthusiasm; and in such divine 
moments I feel myself in accord with the emotions, 
experienced in all ages in presence of similar scenes, 
which have ever moved men endowed with deep 
feeling. 

Similarly, perhaps, in viewing the landscapes of 
Ménard—so intellectual, so pure, and so uncon- 
sciously imbued with an old-world sweetness—I 
feel myself in close touch with him. This may 
perchance be less directly the result of personal bias 
than because the same objects of admiration have 
attracted us—because as travellers we have been 
enamoured of the same ideals and found refresh- 
ment at the same everlasting springs of truth. 
Perhaps, too, the French spirit, and the complete 
harmony of these very modern works with our 
classical traditions, contribute, in no small degree, 


to my great delight in them. Take such a picture 
as Le Jugement de Paris, and place it in the seven- 
teenth-century room at the Louvre, and it would 
at once be found to be in entire harmony with the 
works of Poussin and Claude Gellée. There is not 
one, I believe, among our painters who is so un- 
feignedly and so classically French. Ménard has 
the qualities of the seventeenth century, the 
method, the logic, the deep but disciplined feel- 
ing, purity of style, perfect command of the art of 
composition, the finished and exquisite rhythm, 
the taste for the magnificent, and the dexterity of 
technique. Nothing is left to chance, all is per- 
fectly balanced. Reason itself is here subservient 
to the finest sensibility. 

Strange as it may seem, it is not possible 
to divide M. Ménard’s career into two or three 
periods, distinguished by different phases of 
his art. This is contrary to one’s usual expe- 
rience in dealing with an artist's work. The 
pictures gain little by little in purity of style, in 
simplicity, in delicacy of colouring, in intensity 
of esthetic emotion, but they are all emphati- 
cally of exactly the same lineage, and almost 
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René Ménard 


always run the gamut of the same colours. From 
start to finish the gradation is incessant, but 
the continuity is never severed. What incredibly 
unwearied ardour in the pursuit of the ideal, 
what unruffled strength, peace of mind, what sur- 
prising confidence in himself and reliance upon his 
own convictions, in an age when everyone is flying 
from one extreme to the other! From this point 
of view, M. Ménard is in truth not of our day. 

At present when one desires to feel one- 
self in harmony with our history, our here- 
ditary tastes, and our classical traditions, how few 
artists are there upon whose work our eyes can 
rest with complete satisfaction. I picture to myself 
René Ménard, at that age when first one begins 
to know oneself, wandering alone through the 
galleries of the Louvre, and straying by preference, 
with no other guide than instinct, into those 
rooms where his feeling for order and method 
found that which pleased it most. He may 
not, perhaps, by any means have been most at- 
tracted by the work of Poussin and Claude Gellée, 
but, striving towards the same goal as these classic 


painters before him laboured to attain, he became, 
consciously or not, their co-disciple and their 
emulator. The circle in which he moved helped 
greatly to give all their force to these pre-estab- 
lished tendencies. His father, who died at an early 
age, was Director of the Ecole des Arts Décoratifs, 
and, as is well known, was a painter, the follower 
and friend of Troyon, of Corot, and of Daubigny. 
His grandfather was a bookseller and bibliophile 
in the Place de la Sorbonne, and his ancestry can 
be traced, free from alien influence, back to its 
source in the 18th century in peasant forbears, 
established in the Ile de France. On his mother’s 
side the same intellectual lineage is to be found. 
Madame Ménard’s father was a very well-read 
physician, nephew of M. Accarias, the eminent 
jurisconsult, and his maternal ancestors were large 
Jandowners, from which class, indeed, most French 
families have sprung. Bear in mind also that 
in the continuous chain of the family there had 
already appeared, some sixty years before, a repre- 
sentative of the purest classical tradition. Louis 
Ménard, author of the ‘‘ Réveries d’un paien mys- 
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tique,” was the paternal uncle of René Ménard. His 
influence on Le Conte de L’Isle and on Heredia is 
well known. He imbued them with the spirit of 
the Greek writers. Hellenist and archeologist, he 
brought to bear on all his studies the most acute 
penetration. 

Even though he did not read Greek, Reneé 
Ménard, so to speak, breathed it in his family 
circle and in the air of France. In cosmopolitan 
Paris, from the cross-roads of inextricably con- 
fused influences, he made, unconsciously, a selection 
in accord with his innermost ego. Among so many 
dangerous influences he allowed himself to be 
swayed by those alone which he found compatible 
with his peace of mind. Instinct is truly a good 
guide when left untrammelled. How much better 
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is our individuality fostered when we set on one 
side that spiritual nourishment which, excellent in 
itself, often but disturbs and disorganises us in each 
particular. He saved himself from the dangers of 
such disunion by specialisation and by detailed - 
and daily work. One is tempted to believe, when 
one sees the facile grace and simplicity of these 
perfect compositions, that they have been sedulously 
but nevertheless easily executed. Often when look- 
ing at them I have been reminded of the fluent 
charm of La Fontaine’s fables or the delicate finish 
of a passage from Racine. But we know from their 
manuscripts and corrected sheets, as well as the 
testimony of contemporary writers, of what careful 
work and enduring patience this smooth sweet 
verse must have been the final outcome. When one 





René Ménard 


looks at M. Ménard’s sketch-books and innumer- 
able drawings one finds testimony similar to that 
of these manuscripts—so many erasures, so much 
re-drawing, so many new beginnings. One finds 
among these sketches the same tree drawn, perhaps, 
twenty or thirty times with such scrupulous detail 
that one would say it had been copied branch by 
branch and leaf by leaf. Endless studies of cloud 
effects, portions of ruins, or of little valleys are 
to be found among the numberless pages of his 
portfolio. And with regard to the nude model, 
one conjectures that each movement, each posture, 
and each member in particular has been made the 
object of long and ever-renewed study. 

It is easily seen that M. Ménard’s pictures are 
not painted direct from nature. They are imagina- 
tive pictures, and not copies of reality. One feels 
that they have been executed at leisure in the 
quiet of the studio, under the complete control of 
an ever-vigilant judgment. Take, for instance, 
these nymphs in a decorative landscape, fair-haired 
maidens disporting themselves on the seashore, or 
placed like the Pensées du Liew in a mountainous 
country, or in a fallow dell clothed with all the 
purple hues of autumn. ‘The very nature of the 
subject excludes the possibility of its being painted 
from nature. These are imaginative pictures, but 
they are nevertheless in no way in contradiction 
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They are beyond reality, yet intim- 
ately allied to it. The whole is composed of parts 
placed in juxtaposition in entire harmony. They 
are transpositions of actuality; and that phase of 
nature which each part examined separately will 
be found to present is the more accentuated in 
that the impression of the whole composition does 
not detract from it. The method of work is there- 
fore easily seen. - Sparing himself no pains, M. 
Ménard makes out of doors hundreds of notes, 
what literary men would designate as “ jottings ”— 
psychological memoranda. ‘The preparatory work 
then consists in going through these documents 
and copying exactly the things seen and noted. 

There finally remains the arraying of the facts by 
an effort of the understanding, the intelligence of 
taste, and the exercise of imagination. The subjects 
of M. Ménard’s pictures are made up of diverse ele: 
ments. The nude model that he posed and painted 
in the confines of his garden will be harmonised 
in his memory with the autumn tints of a wood in 
the hollow of a deep valley ; those Breton cliffs will 
blend with a sea-effect noted in the Pas de Calais ; 
that shepherd drawn while crossing a field in France 
will not present an incongruous appearance when 
painted with a herd of cattle on Mount Hymette 
(occasionally nature offers him the complete subject 
for a picture, but such are by no means his best 
works) ; that cloud effect 
observed one afternoon 
in the woods of Fontaine- 
bleau will symphonise with 
the truncated columns of 
highest Corinth. One 
sees, then, through what 
a series of modifications 
these finished composi- 
tions must pass, in the 
imagination of the artist, 
before being put on 
canvas. 

In such a method of 
work, memory, imagina- 
tion and discernment must 
play each an equal part. 
When the imagination is 
not found supported and 
controlled by the memory, 
the finished work ceases 
to bave communion with 
nature. It becomes a 
conventional picture, an 
imagery more or less 
pleasing, brilliant or agree: 
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able. Painters of our eighteenth-century school 
have not always been fortunate in escaping from 
this insipid conventionality. When an artist ceases 
to betake himself again and again to nature, he 
rapidly comes—-and to this his successes especially 
will speedily drive him—to repeat and to recopy 
himself. In proportion as he is himself less 
affected by nature, so he ceases also little by little 
to stir our emotions, and he ends at length by 
pleasing only those who are incapable of real feel- 
ing. All who paint from memory have to fear 
this stumbling-block. René Ménard has so far 
avoided this obstacle, because he has never ceased 
to return to nature. His note-books and sketches 
are conclusive proof of his accuracy. 

I trust I may be forgiven for having dwelt in 
passing upon these biographical details ; our fathers 
live again in us, our home circle, our profession, 
our friends all emphatically exercise a continuous 
influence upon us. Even 
the physical aspect of a 
man whose work interests 
me is not indifferent to 
me, and I like to think 
of M. Ménard that he is 
a man who comports 
himself well, and that his 
private life is dominated 
by a spirit of order and 
method such as is appar- 
ent in his work, by a 
systematic freewill, a 
never-ceasing grip of all 
his faculties, and a per- 
petual stability main- 
tained between his ever- 
alert comprehension and 
his nervous tempera- 
ment. Such qualities, 
now scarce, gave their 
imprint to the master- 
pieces of the seventeenth 
century, and are those 
which have made us 
heirs of the most artistic 
and logical race of the 
world. 

René Ménard retains 
that most precious gift 
of observing Nature, of 
being moved by her, and 
of returning to her for 
new inspiration whenever 
either memory or imag- 
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ination threatens unduly to prevail, and he will cer- 
tainly take his exalted place in that classic line of 
the greatest French painters. ACHILLE SEGARD. 


ORTRAITS IN ENAMEL: 
ALEXANDER FISHER. 
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THE most pre-eminent qualities of enamels 
are preciousness and imperishability. These two 
qualities immediately present themselves to our 
minds when we think of an enamel, and make an 
irresistible appeal. For, to render permanent the 
impermanent, to arrest the ever-changing, is the 
insatiable desire of all mankind, and to give the 
semblance of permanence is, perhaps, the uncon- 
scious aim of all art. To record that which is 
fleeting, be it but the smallest fact of life, and make 
that record durable amidst the ever-changing uni- 
versal flux, is one of the unceasing tasks of the 
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they belonged have become but pages of history, 
these enamels remain just the same as on the 
day the artist showed them finished to the eyes 
of his Imperial Master. Padlida mors aequo 
pulsat pede pauperum tabernas regumque turres. 

The impermanence of things is an ever-recurr- 
ing thought with Horace: 

Eheu ! fugaces, postume, postume, 
labuntur anni, nec pietas moram 
rugis et instanti senectae 

afferet indomitaeque morti. 

To arrest the transient, or to at least portray 
some fleeting action or emotional expression, 
and thus employ this characteristic of existence, 
has ever been the desire of the painter who 
wished to make his portrait the nearest possible 
realisation of his subject. To such an artist the 
illusion is all important. To carry it to its 
utmost limit is his constant aim. Thus an 
unconscious movement of the sitter, whereby 
the true character of the personality is revealed, 
is one of the means he selects. For it is in 
such a moment that the shade of self-conscious- 


HEAD OF CHRIST (PROBABLY PAINTED FROM A MODEL) ness which separates his subject from his vision 
IN LIMOGES: ENAMEL BY JEAN PENICAUD 
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is removed. Such an unconscious momentary 
movement, however, must be rendered in such 
artist. Therefore to make that record in a material a way as not to disturb the sense of repose, or it 
which is almost imperishable must appeal to all. will result in producing the idea that the action 

To enclose the jewel of the life of his subject in is not transient. ‘That is to say, it should be given 
the casket of his art is the ambition of the 
painter of portrait enamels. Yet were it not 
for the collector how few of these works would 
have been retained. For the imperishability 
of materials, that is such an important quality 
under the agencies of natural disintegrating 
forces, is not of any account during wars and 
revolutions. Thus the collector, as M. Lucien 
Falize says, “‘n’est pas un maniaque. C’est lui 
qui ramasse les morceaux, quand les peuples 
en démence brisent leur idoles et leur jouets, 
—il les raccommode ensuite, et les leur préte 
quand la crise est passée.” ‘The Great Revo- 
lution must have been in the author’s mind 
then, for there were many thousand works in 
enamel destroyed during that period. It is 
mainly due to the collector that we have some 
of the portraits of Leonard Limousin and of 
Petitot, whose works have retained all the pris- 
tine beauty they possessed when they emerged 
glowing from the furnace born of crystal and 
fire centuries ago. 

For while the royal personages which they 
depicted and all their glories have long since 
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MINIATURE PORTRAIT IN ENAMEL 
OF CARDINAL RICHELIEU 
BY JEAN PETITOT 


sO as to appear momentary, and not as part of a 
continuous series of such emotions or actions—in 
such a manner as the mind of the spectator after 
the first shock of agreeable surprise reverts to its 
accustomed poise, and not held there or the 
emotion becomes painful. For in respect of work 
expressive of the emotions it is necessary that the 
representation should be simply, directly conveyed, 
that the emotion be of brief duration, inasmuch 
as no. emotion can be sus- 
tained for a length of time. 
The “‘fixed smile” is a case 
in point illustrative of the 
misuse of a transient ex- 
pression. In this charmed 
circle of the emotions but 
few can tread a measure. 
Yet how many there are 
who rush in. The vehicle 
of enamels has not been 
chosen for this purpose 
as yet. It is rather 
serene statuesque quietude 
of the subject that has ap- 
pealed to the portrait en- 
ameller. ~ Thiswis.the. case 
from Leonard Limousin to 
Petitot, and from Petitot to 
Claudius Popelin. 

The art of Petitot calls 
for distinct reference, as he 
employed a new method, 
and the results he obtained 
were almost miraculous in 
their minuteness and real- 
istic beauty. ‘The method 
consists of painting with 
unvitrified enamels upon a 
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white enamel ground previously fused to a gold 
surface. Many of these are covered with a clear 
flux, which protects the surface of the painting 
besides adding a beauty of its own to the enamels. 

It is difficult to realise, while looking at these 
calm, pleasant faces which he has so exquisitely 
painted, that some of them were amongst the chief 
actors in the dreadful drama of the persecution and 
massacre of the Huguenots. Jean Petitot, himself 
a Huguenot, fled to England, where he remained 
and worked for some years. 

The point of view of the artist in portrait painting 
in enamels, as in that of any other medium, is 
always of the utmost importance. There is the 
obvious view of the modern realistic, there is the 
photographic, the entirely artistic, and the idealistic 
painter. The two former are so familiar to us 
nowadays that I do not propose enlarging upon 
them. ‘They have more vitality than their dearest 
friends would have them possess. The entirely 
artistic view, generally expressed in the phrase 
“Art for Art’s sake,” will ever be one which 
artists themselves condone, but the public rarely 
understand. It is a view concerning the way in 
which the subject is presented and realised—the 
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‘ eye, a gratification of the visual faculty. Perhaps 
to the enamel painter there is another addition 
to this view, and that is the right use of the 
material in which he works. It is the right regard 
for the properties of his medium wedded to the 
art qualities of the design, which makes towards 
successful rendering of the subject, although the 
limitations laid down by the uninitiated, who only 
form their opinion from an incomplete study of 
old enamels and not the life-giving experiences of 
daily practice, are such as if acted upon would 
stultify and wither all advancement. 

Then there is the idealistic view, which I under- 
stand to mean that aspect of nature wherein the 
knowledge of the truth, which belongs to the real 
knowledge of the laws of being rather than the 
external manifestation of those laws, is expressed 
together with the knowledge received through our 
senses. This truth is perceived by that faculty 
which rises to meet it in acute sympathy with the 
characteristics of the subjects, so that for the time 
being the recipient becomes the subject itself, so 
to say. The laws relating to that subject and 
governing it, are his. To such a one the reali- 
sation of things perceived on this mental plane— 
the dynamic rather than the static—is of para- 

PORTRAIT IN ENAMEL OF THE EARL OF PORTSMOUTH mount importance. He is standing within the 
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way in which it is done, rather than 
what is done. The subject itself is 
of relatively small importance. The 
arrangement of line and mass, tone and 
colour, is the essential thing. This, with 
adequately precise if not triumphantly 
facile expressive technique, is in briefest 
terms the artist’s view par excellence. 
The delineation of character, says he, 
falls into place by the true understand- 
ing of the structural mass whether com- 
posed of rigid inflexibility or of rotund 
contour. In the right appreciation of 
values, in the power of balance and 
contrast, in the perfect envelopment of 
the whole in one conception, in the 
clearness and directness of handling, 
in these and other kindred respects, 
this view finds its means and end. 
Dissimilar in means and end as is 
this view to that of the primitive por- 
trait enameller, yet it is singularly in 
accord in one respect, that the work 
achieved should exist for itself. The 
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collection of tendencies which go to make the 
individual, he sees these rising and falling, 
struggling, aspiring for mastery, each for itself. 
The physical manifestation coming through his 
sense perceptions he keeps in due relation to 
this and expressive of it. He, perceiving these 
tendencies, selects the noblest, and records them 
in the belief that they will ultimately prevail. 
That is the idealist. 

The few artists who have conceived their 
work on this plane have, when endowed with 
adequate skill, given us the great portraits of 
the world. And among these the masters in 
enamel portrait painting have a place. 

The earliest essays in enamel portraiture were 
naturally done in the simplest methods, such, 
in fact, as the limited knowledge of process and 
possibilities of the material permitted at the 
time. This is necessarily the case no matter 
what the material or medium employed. The 
simplest methods are those of cloisonné and 
champlevé. The idea of these processes evolved 
from the setting of precious stones. It was this 
that suggested them and was imitated, and no 
further advance was made for some centuries. If 
the very slow development of method be watched 
it will be observed that progress moves from the 
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simple to the complex. We have first such work 
as is shown in the Alfred jewel and the beautiful 
decorative panel in champlevé enamel of Geoffrey 
Plantagenet. Both these bear only the remotest 
resemblance to their subjects and can hardly be 
thought of as portraits. Here the capacity of the 
craftsman was limited by his slight knowledge of 
art and of the capabilities of his medium. From 
these elementary essays to the work of the 15th 
century was a great leap. For, as I have said 
above, the first ideas of enamelling were eminently 
those of a decorator of metal objects in colour, 
devised as a substitute for the costly inlay of 
precious stones. As soon as the idea of making a 
more complete representation of the person became 
prevalent, a sense of dissatisfaction with the in- 
adequacy of the methods employed was felt. And 
as during the following centuries a development in 
painting on glass and faience had occurred it 
affected enamelling, and the knowledge which was 
gained from this kind of work was assimilated and 
In all probability several glass painters 
and painters on pottery became enamellers. 

The two great names associated with portrait 
enamels of this period are Jean Penicaud and 
Leonard Limousin. It may fairly be claimed for 
them that they and their contemporaries raised the 
work from the humble stage reached by the primi- 
tive craftsman to the rank of a fine art These 
efforts, and particularly those of Leonard Limousin, 
showed a true appreciation of the art of the portrait 
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painter. Their limitations were those due to an 
undeveloped knowledge of their material, as well 
as the controlling influence of the current art taste. 
The simplicity and beauty of their work is, how- 
ever, due partly to the limitations and modesty 
of their aims. The faces in their portraits are 
painted in white enamel on a dark. ground, with 
the smallest modulation of surface. The features 
are delicately pencilled with a dark outline, and 
the colour of the face and features scarcely hinted. 

The method that I have found of late years to 
suit the particular qualities that appeal to me, 
differs greatly from all others ancient and modern, 
so far as I know them. To me the colour property 
of enamels and the translucent quality are all- 
important. To give full expression to these has 
been my chief aim. I had to abandon the older 
method, which is in the nature of a gv/saz//e enamel, 
or a black-and-white study afterwards glazed with 
transparent enamel, because certain passages were 
never quite true, and therefore not completely in 
harmony in the colour scheme. Especially was 
this the case with the colour of the face; not that 
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PORTRAIT IN ENAMEL OF THE COMTESSE DE 
SERANO BY ALEXANDER FISHER 


I ever wished to make a realistic portrait, but 
always strove rather to make the colour scheme 
in true relation throughout. 

The method I employ is as follows. After 
making a careful water-colour drawing from life I 
analyse the arrangement of tone and colour of every 
part ; the head, dress and background each into its 
separate tones. For the first coat of enamel (and 
I arrange to complete the whole work in a definite 
number of firings) I select the middle tones, making 
each successive coat of enamel only of the lighter 
and brighter, and the darker parts. Each tone is 
made by mixing enamels and testing each mixture 
on a series of test plates to which I refer through- 
out the whole operation—judging always by these 
test pieces and not by the appearance of the enamel 
as it is used, which of course is impossible. 

There is at present a question in the minds of a 
small section of the public and beginners in the 
study of enamelling as to the suitability of enamels 
for portrait painting. It is the old age adage over 
again—“ A little knowledge is a dangerous thing.” 
It is apt to be disastrous, unfortunately to others 
besides those who revel in this little knowledge. 
Such questions arise from a misconception of the 
nature of enamel. The prevalent idea with regard to 
this is, that when it is subjected to heat it becomes 
so fluid that unless each colour is imprisoned in 
a little cell of its own, it will run amok and do 
damage to its neighbours. Such is not the case 
at all, neither is it a rigid, inflexible material incap- 
able of any gradation. Itis really, in the hands ofan 
expert, as flexible as any other medium and capable 
of greater range of colour and tone. Nor is it more 
difficult to paint well in enamel than in oil. There 
is only one limitation and that is size. But it is not 
desirable to paint as in oil. The medium has its 
own qualities demanding an expression distinct 
from that of any other material, the realisation of 
which should be the aim of all enamel painters. 

Another prevalent idea is that enamelling should 
be reserved for the decoration of gold or silver 
objects, or jewellery. That this is one very beau- 
tiful application of it is true, and goes without 
saying ; but that this should be its sole application 
is as absurd as to say.that all painting, either in 
water-colour or oil, should be composed of flat 
tints, circumscribed with an outline. I have 
deemed it most necessary to deal with this side of 
the subject in order to refute much dangerous 
unenlightened opinion, and especially so as it has 
fallen somewhat to one’s lot to inculcate and foster 
a growing taste for all that is beautiful in one of 
the most beautiful of arts. ALEXANDER FISHER. 
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FURTHER LEAVES FROM THE 
SKETCH BOOK 


OF 


W. H. CHARLTON 


A first series of ‘* Leaves” from 
Mr. Charlton’s Sketch Book 
appeared in our issue of August, 
1907, the subjects being Mont- 
reuil-sur-Mer, Quimperlé, Dinant, 
Etaples, Concarneau, and Lan- 
nion; and again in June, 1908, 
we reproduced some further 
sketches of Brittany made by him. 
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From a pencil drawing by W. H. Charlton 


From a pencil drawing by W. 


** The Rue St. Jacques, Dieppe” 
ff, Charlton 
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“* Rue St. Leu, Amiens.” 


pencil drawing by W. H. Charlton 
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‘* Rue Basse des Tanneurs, Amiens. 
a pencil draw 
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‘©The Cathedral of St. Vulfran, Abbeville” 
From a pencil drawing by W. H. Charlton 
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HE -PAINTINGS. OF ITALICO 
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ALTHOUGH still a comparatively young 
man, Italico Brass can look back upon a tolerably 
long career as a painter, and in recent years espe- 
cially he has made great strides forward. Even at 
the beginning of his career, however, he had the 
wisdom to keep his eyes steadfastly fixed on the 
goal which it was his aim to reach, and along the 
road thus marked out he has proceeded with a 
sure step, never allowing himself to be drawn away 
from it. If one takes into account the condition 
of art at that time in Italy, it must be conceded 
that such resolute perseverance was no small 
matter. 

At the time of which I speak, Italian art was, in 
fact, in a sorrowful plight. The biennial international 
exhibitions at Venice had not yet been initiated, and 
the art world of Italy had no inkling of the move- 
ment which elsewhere had begun to bring about 
great changes in modern art. Nature, that inexhaus- 
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tible source of inspiration, had long been neglected, 
and when once this is the case, it is, as we know, 
not at all easy to restore her to her rightful place. 
And thus it was in Italy. Some went on blindly 
imitating the Old Masters, others were content to 
abjectly follow Meissonier and Fortuny, both of 
whom, in spite of their eminence as painters, did 
more harm than good to the development of art, 
for along their path of excessive technical refinement 
no further progress was possible. The imitators 
became more and more pedantic, intricate and 
lifeless. This sort of thing alas! proved to be a 
golden bridge leading to a mere ad captandum 
style of painting—‘ Kitschmalerei,” the Germans 
call it; I say a “golden” bridge because it was 
from the so-called “ art dealers” with their money- 
bags that the young men received encourage- 
ment to paint in this way. The public on their 
part were enraptured, and thus the two great 
elements of success, money and recognition, were 
not wanting. Is it any wonder that Italico Brass 
should at such a time not have been properly 
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understood? All the 
more gratifying is it that, 
as I have already re- 
marked, he persisted un- 
flinchingly in the right 
path, and never allowed 
himself to be seduced 
from it. It may be that 
his long residence in Paris 
contributed largely to this 
attitude. 

Italico Brass was born 
at Gorz, a town situated 
on the Austro - Illyrian 
littoral, in December, 
1870. His early child- 
hood was spent in this 
pretty little place, with- 
out any eventful incident 
calling for mention. But 
when he came to be sent 
to school, it transpired, 
much to the embarrass- 
ment of his parents, that 
the boy had no inclination 
whatever for scholastic 
study. He preferred to 
saunter about the broad, 
grassy meadows, or in 
shady woods; to lie for 
hours by the side, of bab- 
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bling brooks, listening to 
the birds singing all 
around him ; he was fond 
of the chase, and Nature, 
who never deceives those 
who have faith in her, was 
like a second mother to 
him. His simple, childish 
heart absorbed her mys- 
teries and wonders, which 
never fail to leave an im- 


‘pression on a mind and 


heart attuned to them. 
Some young lads, who are 
thus gifted, find in the 
pen the instrument most 
suited to give expression 
to their feelings; with 
others, it is the draughts- 
man’s pencil, and this was 
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the case with young Brass. His father had deter- 
mined that he should follow the calling he himself 
exercised — that of merchant, but for such an 
occupation Italico had not the slightest desire. 
He made frequent visits to an unknown painter of 
his native town, whom he assisted in various ways 
-—copying pictures, stretching canvases, washing 
brushes and in innumerable other trivial tasks. It 
was not until he one day ventured to draw a 
portrait of his father, and the experiment proved a 
success beyond his utmost expectation, that he was 
allowed to go abroad in order to indulge, without 
hindrance, his craving for art. 

His road lay first of all in the direction of 
Munich, the Athens of Germany, where he entered 
he Academy and studied under Raup. But the 
pedantic system of teaching did not agree with this 
wide-awake lad of eighteen, and again he felt called 
upon to set out ona pilgrimage. He had already 
made up his mind to endeavour by dint of un- 
ceasing perseverance, to become an independent 
interpreter of nature, and to this end unremittingly 
disciplined both eye and hand. Then he made his 
way to Paris, going first to Bougereau, then to 


Lefebvre, Benjamin Constant and Laurens. Here 
too, his love of freedom soon asserted itself; he 
could never tolerate being shut up in a studio, but 
must breathe the free, open air, surrounded by 
Nature, and so betook himself with his palette to 
the country where, unhindered, he might be an 
intent spectator of the ever-changing drama of life 
and movement which the forces of Nature unfold. 
In Paris he had become acquainted with a Russian 
girl who was studying medicine, and this young 
lady he by and by took home with him; finding in 
her, not only a wife, but a true friend and help- 
meet, ever at hand to encourage him in the battle 
of life. 

Many and many an artist’s soul has been capti- 
vated by the charms of Venice. Here, where 
gently shimmering lights flit across the lagoons, 
where transparent shadows envelop like a diapha- 
nous veil her canals, squares and palaces, and 
lustrous colour-harmonies fascinate the sight, the 
eye of every painter finds its longings satisfied. 
It was in the neighbouring fisher-quarter of 
Chioggia, that Brass found the motif for his large 
picture Zhe Card Players, now in the City Art 
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eae, ig alla prima, on a white 
. ground ; only in the very 
rarest cases was glazing 
resorted to, and his work 
was never laboured. Paint- 
ing grew more and more 
to be a necessity as well 
as a pleasure to him, and 
even the most difficult 
problems yielded to his 
skill of execution. 

It now remained to 
capture modern Venice. 
If we compare the work 
of Brass with that of the 
eighteenth-century painter 
Francesco Guardi, it will 
be seen that with the 
former the view itself, 
though painted with spirit- 
‘‘A SCENE IN BURANO”’ Byala ON es uality, is treated almost 





as a secondary matter ; he 
Gallery at Udine, and so great a success was it is concerned principally with those relations of 
that when it was exhibited at the Champs Elysées tone which present themselves to him at the 
in 1894 it was couronné, and even the critics 
of the painter were amazed by its great fidelity 
to Nature. 

Brass’s first step in art was the painting of 
old folk, probably because it was less difficult 
than the painting of young blood. Even at 
that time he was able to render space-relations 
with skill, and his white possessed that brilliant 
transparency which gives his works their strong 
claim to our sympathies. Nor did he paint 
according to this or that formula or receipt 
—his vision was never that of a photo- 
graphic camera. It may be true that Brass-- 
like every other artist, perhaps—has ploughed 
‘in other men’s fields; his Vra Crucis, for 
instance, a work now in the Modern Gallery at 
Venice, is reminiscent of Zorn’s linear or 
“straight stroke” painting, and while in not a 
few other works there is no lack of originality 
in colour treatment, the general effect savours 
somewhat of pre-Raphaelitism or poster-art. 
But the stage of restless experimentation did 
not last long. He went on working vigorously, 
with a healthy, buoyant mind, and did not 
waste much time. Like a true modern, he 
has never specialised in any particular direc- 
tion, but has always striven to render in the 
simplest possible way everything in nature that 
has a charm for him, without any thought of 
technical trickery. All his painting was done ‘A VENETIAN GIRL” BY ITALICO BRASS 
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moment, and it is only in respect of the little . 


figures with which he animates these excerpts from 
nature, that his work betrays any kinship to, that 
of the earlier master. A certain capriciousress, 
a free-and-easy yet pleasing mode of expression, 
characterises his pictures, which have all the esprit 
of a sketch. Ours is the age of the sketch, for 
in no other period has so much sketch-painting 
been done. 

It is an old idea that the painter must aim to 
give a fresh interpretation to the scene before him, 
to give it a meaning that no one else has given it. 
Brass’s strong point is his refined sense of colour, 
and this is coupled with rare quickness of perception. 
His impressions of Venetian women on the wooden 
landing-stage, with the steel blue, sunlit lagoon in 
the background, are among the most beautiful and 
veracious of the kind I have ever seen. Times out 
of number he has painted for us the Piazza San 
Marco, now with lofty domes rising majestically above 
the horizon, now in a winter setting with its smooth 
surface glistening like a sheet of ice, but always 
peopled with a throng of gaily clad folk, who are 
transcribed direct from life by a kind of shorthand 
as it were. For the artist works in the open; he 
takes his easel with him, and setting it up in some 
coign of vantage, he proceeds to portray the 
incidents and people moving before him—to tell 
us, so to speak, the-news of the day, the hour, the 
moment. Or, perhaps, it is a marionette theatre 
in one of the broad, open. piazzas, which he fixes 
on his canvas, sketching in with masterly strokes 
the little crowds of spectators, who are attracted by 
the fun ; at other times it is a procession, or a bevy 
of gossiping lace-workers seated at their work like 
so many birds in a cage, while at another time he 
depicts these lasses in the open air seated under- 
neath shady trees in front of a white house, the 
deep blue sea forming a splendid background, and 
the lads who are with them are, of course, their 
lovers, for the young women of Venice are very 
attractive 

On All Souls’ Day, it is the custom in Venice to 
construct a wooden bridge giving access to the 
cemetery, which is situated on an island, and this 
bridge with its throng of mourners has furnished 
Brass with the motif for one of the most distin- 
guished of his pictures. Exceptionally fine in 
colour is his Za¢ere with its bright intonation ; 
here the vernal clouds, the brick-red sails, and the 
bluish hue of the water whose surface is like a 
mirror, unite to produce a veritable tone-symphony. 

In Venice there are not wanting traces of the 
changes which time is bringing. The dress of the 
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people is not so gay in colour, nor so distinctive, 
as it used to be. _ It is true that the Venetian girl 
has not discarded the beautiful wrap she has been 
accustomed to wear out of doors, but instead of 
dainty slippers shé now wears tight-fitting, shiny 
leather boots and a bright-coloured blouse, and 
contrives to make an effective display of her hair— 
in short she has, so to speak, modernised herself. 
It is this type of damsel that Brass presents to us 
in A Venetian Gir/, with her black mantle, crimson 
blouse, white fichu, and red flower in her hair— 
all very refined and piquant. 

Of the portraits painted by Brass I cannot now 
say much. A notable example of his work in this 





TREE -SHAPED TABLE 
ELECTRIC LIGHT, SHOWING THE USE OF 
STAMPED VINE LEAVES AND GRAPES OF 
CONVENTIONAL PATTERN WITH A FULLERED 
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STEM. FORGED BY WALTER SPENCER. 
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CANDLE-SCONCE IN WROUGHT IRON AND SHEET 
STEEL, SHOWING THE USE OF VARIOUS RING AND 


CHEVRON TOOLS. FORGING BY WALTER SPENCER. 
SHEET WORK BY FRANK JOBE. DESIGNED BY 
EDWARD SPENCER 


direction is the portrait of his wife, in bright blue 
dress, on a background of grey; and another ex- 
ample is his Portrait of an Artist, an effective 
portrayal of a fair-haired man in a black coat, 
painted on a violet- grey background. But in 
portraiture, the touchstone of painters in all ages, 
it is something more than a question of colour 
which occupies him: his aim is to bring before us 
actual, living human beings. 

To conclude, one may say with perfect assurance 
of Italico Brass’s works, that it is no ordinary effect 
which they produce. To them cannot be ascribed 
that absence of emotion which one often observes 
in modern painting, particularly in Germany. 
Imbued with the spirit of the present, he recog- 
nises no other teacher than Nature, that source 
whence new inspirations are ever forthcoming, and 
who speaks to every thinking man in a different 
idiom, and with a different accent, according to his 
temperament and character. L. Broscu. 


ROUGHT IRON WORK. 


NOTHING is more symptomatic of 

the perilous position in which the 

English handicrafts find themselves to-day, than the 
evil plight into which that most English of crafts, 
wrought iron work, has fallen. During the thirteenth 


and fourteenth centuries, perhaps the most interest- 
ing and characteristic period of its history, when 
the constructive and decorative qualities of the 
metal were most understood and best displayed, 
the’ English smith was always the equal, and fre- 
quently the superior, of his continental rival ; but 
in the nineteenth century when an unprecedented 
degree of national prosperity was founded upon 
the exploitation of our resources of coal and iron, 
the finer craft work of the smith was observed to 
be in absolute decay, and even to-day after the 
wonderful craft revival of the eighties and nineties, 
the number of first-rate smiths who are practising 
their craft in England and are able to put their 
best work upon the market, can be counted upon 
the fingers of one hand. 

During the last quarter of the nineteenth century 
the immense interest taken by architects of the 
English domestic revival in every craft that could 
minister to the unity and completeness of their 
buildings, gave a tremendous impetus to smithing, 
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SCONCE FOR ELECTRIC LIGHT OR CANDLES 

IN WROUGHT IRON AND SHEET STEEL, SHOW- 

ING THE USE OF WAVE AND RING TOOLS. 

FORGING BY WALTER’ SPENCER, SHEET 

WORK BY FRANK JOBE, DESIGNED BY 
EDWARD SPENCER 
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CANDLESTICKS IN WROUGHT STEEL, SHOWING COMPLICATED INTERLACING 
DESIGNED BY EDWARD SPENCER 


FORGED BY WALTER SPENCER. 


and the output of sound simple work began to 
assume considerable dimensions; while the occa- 
sional appearance of a veritable masterpiece such as 
Mr. Henry Wilson’s organ screen at Holy Trinity, 
Sloane Square, or the late Mr. Bentley’s grilles at 
the Roman Catholic Church at Watford, seemed 
to promise a return of the golden period. 

During the last ten years, however, many circum- 
stances have combined to check the development 
of the craft, to starve and cramp its healthy exuber- 
ance, and to stereotype 
the forms that seemed so 
full of vigour and spon- 
tanelty in the early years 
of the movement ; the long- 
continued depression in 
trade has had a disastrous 
effect upon domestic archi- 
tecture, and to cope with 
the dwindling prices and 
hollow - ground = specifica- 
tions of the day, the smith 
has been driven to a thou- 
sand labour-saving, labour- 
shirking devices that react 
in a disastrous and inevit- 
able manner no less upon 
the quality of the particular 
work affected than upon 
his own skill and enthu- 
siasm as a craftsman and 
the honour of the craft. 
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Commercialism and cut- 
throat competition, shut 
out at first by the almost 
religious enthusiasm for 
architecture and for the 
newly-revived crafts, have 
long since found their way 
into workshop and office 
alike, turning the archi- 
tect into a draughtsman 
and the smith into a mere 
scroll-hand or leaf-hand. 

The prevalence and 
popularity among the 
pioneer architects of the 
Georgian manner led the 
strayed Victorian crafts- 
men to a view of the 
Renaissance no less Eng- 
lish than the masterpieces 
of Wren or Reynolds; 
but the fine restraint and 
solid constructive qualities which characterise the 
best work of this sort have almost disappeared in 
the weldless confusion of broken-backed scrolls 
and thin sheet acanthus that under the practised 
hand of the modern draughtsman looks so im- 
portant and expensive in a competition drawing. 

Even at the best period of the English Renais- 
sance, when the gates and railings of Chelsea were 
being forged, there was a notable lack of variety 
in the methods of the English smith, and though 
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THREE CANDLESTICKS IN WROUGHT IRON, SHOWING THE USE OF STAMPED FIR 
INTERLACED WORK AND THE USE OF PUNCHES OF 
DESIGNED BY EDWARD SPENCER 


CONES, VINE LEAVES, ETC., 


VARIOUS PATTERNS. FORGED BY WALTER SPENCER. 


his fine feeling for pattern and proportion in design 
gave absolute dignity and architectural suitability 
to the work as a whole, yet the initiation of the 
apprentice of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies must have been shorn of half the mystery 
that waited upon the aspirants of the medizeval 
period at every stage in their advancement. 

From a very early period, four or five hundred 
years before the forging of the beautiful gates and 
grilles of the German Renaissance, the English 
smith was already famous as a weaver 
of wonderful intricacies of interlaced 
and plaited strap-work in the hinges, 
“‘vizzyings” and door defences of the 
late Saxon and early Norman period. 
From this period onward to the time 
when we yielded our suprematy in iron 
work to the foreign chasers and damas- 
ceners of ceremonial armour, and to 
the locksmiths of France and Germany, 
English wrought iron work is full of un- 
expected and ingenious details. Grilles 
of sober and monotonous pattern are 
made rich with a hundred different and 
fanciful scroll endings, massive hinges, 
bolts and doorstraps are ploughed with 
deep fuller lines, chamfered, swaged, 
diapered and tooled in a manner that 
emphasises the purpose of each part, 
without impairing its strength and 
fitness. 


FORGED BY WALTER SPENCER, 


Finally, in the latter 
half of the thirteenth 
century, in the stamped 
work of John de Leigh- 
ton, a method promis- 
ing an endless variety 
of new and _ beautiful 
ornament appeared, 
flourished apparently 
for little more than 
fifty years, and after 
producing two or three 
masterpieces of luxu- 
riant simplicity, inex- 
plicably disappeared. 
The famous Eleanor 
Grille in .Westminster 
Abbey, the best speci- 
men of this work in 
England, is an extra- 
ordinary example of the 
nchness and variety 
that can be given toa 
piece of work of the simplest possible design, by 
the judicious use of a few stamping tools. 

It is a thousand pities, that a method so 
sound should not be employed to-day in the 
making of church screens and grilles as well as in 
domestic iron work and small architectural fittings, 
for which it is peculiarly fitted by reason of its 
cheapness, the ease of its application, and the 
immense variety which can be obtained by its use. 
For grille and gate work, however, one important 
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FONT COVER FOR OAKHAM CHURCH IN OAK AND 
WROUGHT STEEL, SHOWING SWAGED AND FULLERED 
STRAPPING. FORGED BY WALTER SPENCER. DESIGNED 


BY EDWARD SPENCER. 
(ARTIFICERS’ GUILD). 


ZODIAC PANELS BY J. BONNOR 
WOODWORK BY A. ROMNEY 
GREEN 


point should be noted. The old stamped work was 
entirely one-sided, the forged-out ends of tapered 
bars being driven red-hot into a hardened matrix 
or core by blows of the sledge-hammer and the 
impression thus made trimmed up afterwards with 
hammer and chisel. This method renders the 
work available for use only under conditions that 
prevent one side of the work from being seén, as in 
the case of the Eleanor Grille, but it is quite 
possible, as any good smith can prove, to turn out 
stamped work double-sided by means of a double 
matrix, and thus to render the method perfectly 
suitable for chancel screens, altar rails and gates 
and railings of every description ; as it takes little 
longer to forge a double-sided figure than a single- 
sided one, it is difficult to assign a reason for the 
neglect in modern ecclesiastical architecture of this 
beautiful method of work. 

The accompanying illustrations show the modern 
use of all the above-mentioned methods in a variety 
of objects made during the last few months by the 
Artificers’ Guild. EDWARD SPENCER. 

WALTER SPENCER. 


A coloured etching by M. Ch. Cottet exhibited at 
the February exhibition of the International Society 
under the title Avi/a, Espagne, and reproduced as 
such in our last number, represents, we are informed, 
a view, not of Avila, but of Pont-en-Royans. 
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THIS month our illustrations embrace 
several different types of building erected or to be 
erected in various parts of England. First we 
have illustrations, reproduced from photographs, of 
an important country residence carried out from 
the design of Mr. W. H. Ansell, A.R.I.B.A., of 
New Square, Lincoln’s Inn. This house, known 
as Knappe Cross, stands about two miles from 
Exmouth on the hill overlooking the estuary of 
the Exe and the English Channel. The garden 
front of the house faces S. by S.W., and the windows 
of the principal rooms are on this front and the 
western one, in order to have the full advantage of 
the view. As will be seen by the plan (p. 212) the 
hall is the centre of the life of the house; from it 
the three main reception rooms are approached, and 
the principal stairs lead from a recess in it to the 
bedrooms on the floor above. The kitchen, scul- 
lery, larders, etc., are placed at the north-east 








WROUGHT IRON DOG (PART OF SET 
MADE FOR L. Hs LARGELY, ESQ.) 
SHOWING DEEP FULLER LINES ON 
STEM AND PIERCED AND TOOLED 
WORK ON HEAD 
FORGED BY WALTER SPENCER 
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corner, the servants’ hall, however, being on the 
sunny side and having a bay window. The 
external walls are built hollow with a 24-in, 
cavity, and are bonded with Jennings’ stoneware 
cranked bonding bricks. The floors are fire-resist- 


W. H. ANSELL, ARCHITECT 


ing, and were supplied and 
laid by the Kleine Co. on 
their well-known system. 
The corridors on each 
floor are heated by radia- 
tors, and the ground floor 
rooms have supplement- 
ary radiators in addition 
to fireplaces. The heating 
was carried out by Messrs. 
Wippell and Row of 
Exeter. The architectural 
motive externally is of the 
simplest ; the oblong shape 
of the lead glazing panes 
is the keynote, and is re- 
produced in the shape of 
the windows, and practi- 
cally governs the eleva- 
tions. Unity of motive, 
with the use of as few 
materials as possible, has 
been aimed at, and the 
result is a restrained and 
dignified house. The bricks are a rough tawny 
red, with plenty of varied colour, and with the 
hand-made roofing tiles, were supplied by a London 
firm. ‘The stone used for the windows is of the 
Ham Hill variety, and the warm creamy colour 
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KNAPPE CROSS, EXMOUTH 


blends pleasantly with the bricks. The casements 
and glazing were supplied by Messrs. Henry Hope, 
of Birmingham. A little interest is given by the 
introduction of small designs in the leading of the 
centre quarry in the upper lights of windows, and, 
as Devon has long been famous as the shore home 


W. H. ANSELL, ARCHITECT 


of those that go down to the sea in ships (it may 
be interesting to point out, by the way, that Tops- 
ham, near by, once compared favourably with 
London in the number of ships it contributed to 
the over-seas trade), the staircase windows have 
roundels of faery ships. Internally a feature has 
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Messrs. Dart and Francis, 
of Crediton, who were also 
the general contractors 
for the whole house. The 
oak has not been fumed 
or stained in any way. 
The hall and dining-room 
ceilings are the work of 
Mr. G. P. Bankart, and 
the plaster work in the 
drawing-room is_ by 
Messrs. Aumonier and 
Son, A gardener’s lodge, 
stable, electric lighting, 
engine house, and exten- 
sive vineries and glass 
houses have also been 
designed by the architect 
and erected. A consider- 
able amount of formation 
work has been necessary 
in connection with the 
garden; terraces and 
lawns have been made, a 
been made of the doors and panelling, of selected sunk rose-garden formed, and, with the Devon 
west country oak, supplied and constructed by climate, but a short time will elapse before the 
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COTTAGE IN MAXSTOKE PARK, WARWICKSHIRE ( Plan on next page) CHARLES M. C, ARMSTRONG, ARCHITECT 
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PLAN OF COTTAGE ILLUSTRATED ON PRECEDING PAGE 


house has its setting of green leaf and sweet flowers, 
without which no country house can be considered 


complete. The house was designed for Mr. and 
Mrs. E. P. Hoyle, by Mr. W. H. Ansell, of New 
Square, Lincoln’s Inn, and built by the contractors 
already named. 

The small house at Maxstoke, Warwickshire, 
which we illustrate on p. 213, was recently erected 
in the park at that place, and was intended for the 
occupation of the butler, with separate accommoda- 
tion for a gentleman, should the castle be over- 
crowded, a special dining-room and sitting-room 
being provided on the ground floor with bedroom 
and bathroom above for his own use. Kenilworth 
bricks are used to the first floor level and the walls 
above are roughcasted a natural fawn colour. The 
roof is covered with brown tiles. The windows 
are wood casements with leaded lights. Mr. 
Charles M. C. Armstrong, of Warwick, was the 
architect, and Mr. Frank Davis, ot Moseley, 
the general contractor. 

Our next illustrations also represent buildings 
designed by Mr. Armstrong. ‘The first is a 
private electric lighting station, erected on the 
Canwell Hall estate in Staffordshire. It stands 
in a portion of the park, and the design is 
appropriate to its character as an accessory 





ELECTRIC LIGHTING STATION, CANWELL PARK, STAFFS 
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NEW DAIRY COTTAGE ON THE 
CANWELL HALL ESTATE, STAFFS. 
C. M. C. ARMSTRONG, ARCHITECT. 
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to a private residence. It is carried out in 
narrow cherry-coloured, sand-faced local bricks, 
with wide mortar joints. The dressings are in 
Bath stone and the roofs covered with thick 
grey-green slates. The windows are steel case- 
ments, filled with leaded lights and having gun- 
metal handles, and are by Messrs. H. Hope and 
Sons, of Birmingham. The ironwork is painted a 
dull black, and the white eaves are white wood, 
boarded with the rafters’ feet exposed. Portions 


of the old gas-house of the estate were re planned 


in the new buildings. The large engine-room is 

















































































































COTTAGE HOMES, CHURCHILL, SOMERSET: FRONT VIEW. 


entirely faced with white glazed 
bricks with a narrow joint, and 
the flooring is in dark red and 
chocolate-coloured tiles laid to a 
good pattern. The generating 
plant was installed by Messrs. 
Drake and Gorham. 

The dairy cottage designed by 
Mr. Armstrong for the same 
estate, and of which we give an 
illustration in colour, is situated 
between the gardens and stables. 
This also is carried out in narrow 
cherry-coloured, sand-faced 
bricks, with wide mortar joints ; 
and an agreeable feature is the thatched roof, 
carried out by a Norfolk thatcher who brought 
his own fen-reeds from the Broads, which have 
already weathered to a beautiful soft silver. The 
woodwork ,is_ painted white throughout. The 
windows are filled with leaded lights, being wood 
casements to open inwards; lowered shutters 
being provided externally to the dairy portion. 
The open drying verandah and the covered way 
dividing the cottage from the dairy are brick-paved 
with wide joints ; the posts and balustrading here 
are of oak, as also the lantern light ventilating the 
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“setting” dairy, which room is lined with white 
tiles and has marble shelving; shelves also being 
provided for china and ware. The interior is fitted 
with the latest improvements in dairy utensils, and 
is heated by hot water. The surroundings have 
been laid out in keeping: herbaceous borders 
and roses, backed by an old high brick wall, being 
on one side, whilst a background of elms forms 
the other. 

A brief account of the Churchill Cottage 
Homes, in Somersetshire, was given in our issue 
for April, 1907, when we reproduced two drawings 
(one in colour), together with a plan. Now that 
the entire scheme has been completed and the 
cottages occupied, we believe our readers will be 
interested’ in seeing the further illustrations now 
given, three of which are from pen drawings 
executed by Mr. T. Raffles Davison, and the 
remainder from photographs recently taken ; and 
with them we join some further descriptive details 
furnished by Mr. Davison. 

These Cottage Homes, as indicated in our 
previous note, were founded by Mr. Sidney Hill, 
J.P., of Langford House. Mr. Hill, whose decease 
in the meantime has removed a generous benefac- 
tor from the locality, left a valuable endowment 
fund for the maintenance of the homes. They are 
built on a beautiful site well elevated above the 
village roadway, and the 
quadrangle has its open 


whole, we get a variety of views in which the 
quality of the design is a striking feature. A 
bird’s-eye view of the whole may be obtained 
from the surrounding hills, and we give one op- 
posite which fairly illustrates the general scheme 
and indicates the nice balance and emphasis of 
the parts. The peep through one of the open 
pavilions at the South end (below) shows something 
of the effect of the Southern enclosure with the 
pleasing outline of the distant hill, on which the 
modelling of the ancient British encampment may 
be noted. The quick perspective of the entrance 
front (p. 217) shows the dominance of the nicely 
proportioned bell turret. The sundial in the 
centre of the quadrangle is an interesting feature, 
which centres the whole group. 

Each house has upon the ground floor a living 
room and bedroom, with a small scullery, larder, 
etc., and upstairs is another bedroom and a large 
storeroom. The houses are self-contained and 
free from the usual excrescences at the back ; there 
are, in fact, no backs at all as generally understood, 
all the elevations being equally important. Over 
the principal entrance of the quadrangle is a large 
room for the use of the trustees, approached by a 
spiral stone staircase. This room is panelled in 
oak to a height of seven feet, and has a stone 
fireplace and windows at each end of the room 
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Mendips. The effect is 
delightful as one enters 
the quadrangle through 
the main archway looking 
towards the hills, with the 
flanking walls of the quad- 
rangle and the sunk garden 
and sundial, with the en- 
closing terrace walls, the 
southern one being cen- 
tred by a beautiful 
wrought-iron gate with 
graceful flanking piers. 
But, partly owing to the 
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outline of the buildings, 
and the studied care of 
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the details and _propor- 
tions, and partly owing to 
the admirable setting and 
environments of the 
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COTTAGE HOMES, CHURCHILL, 
DRAWN BY T. RAFFLES DAVISON. 


SOMERSET: VIEW OF SOUTH TERRACE FROM 


SILCCCK AND REAY, ARCHITECTS 
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CHURCHILL COTTAGE HOMES : VIEW OF GARDEN FROM PORCH 
SILCOCK AND REAY, ARCHITECTS 


containing the coat of arms of the founder. 
“worker” grates adopted for the living rooms are 


set in golden-brown 
bricks, with raised hearths 
of the same material. The 
bedroom grates have 
green tile surrounds and 
tile hearths, and all the 
fireplaces have simple oak 
mantels. A guard fender 
is provided for each living 
room, and bells enable 
each house to communi- 
cate with each other in 
case of emergency. All 
the houses are comfort- 
ably furnished with sub- 
stantial oak furniture 
designed by the architects 
in harmony with the 
general style of the homes. 
The doorways throughout 
are constructed of oak 
frames and arched heads 
with oak doors, those in 
220 





the quadrangle having moulded hoods 
panelled underneath, supported by richly- 
carved corbels. The walls are of sand- 
faced brick, with hand-made red tile roofs. 
The window frames are of oak, with iron 
casements and lead light glazing. The 
stone, which is sparingly used, is from the 
Guiting Quarries, and its yellow tint har- 
monises well with the warm tones of the 
walls and roofs. 

In carrying out these Cottage Homes 
every endeavour has been made to obtain 
and preserve throughout the old-world 
character and quiet charm attaching to 
the many fine old groups of houses of this 
kind to be found in various parts of the 
country, and with this end in view no 
detail, however unimportant it might seem, 
in itself, has been deemed unworthy of 
attention. 

It only remains to add that the cost of 
the buildings, including the furniture in the 
homes, the trustees’ room, a cottage for the 
matron (containing a large sitting room, 
kitchen, three bedrooms and a bathroom), 
a small, but fully-equipped, laundry and 
other out-buildings, amounted to just under 
£13,000, the gardens and planting costing 
about £900 more. The architects are 


Mr. ‘T. B. Silcock, F.S.I., and Mr, S. S. Reay 
F.R.I.B.A., of Bath and London. 





CHURCHILL COTTAGE HOMES: TRUSTEES’ ROOM SILCOCK AND REAY, ARCHITECTS 
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Japanese Colour Prints—Studio-Talk 


APANESE COLOUR PRINTS.— 
Vie WV i PL Ne a NN ee 
TOYOKUNI. 


WHETHER in grace and beauty of drawing or in 
delicacy of colouring, the earlier works of Toyo- 
kuni stand in the first rank of Japanese chromo- 
xylographs. There is at times a Greek-like purity 
of line in the contour of the female figures of this 
artist which is singularly pleasing, and which, as in 
the one to the left of the illustration here reproduced, 
places his art upon a higher pinnacle than that 
attained by the work of any of his followers, and 
especially by those who in later years took his name. 
No more convincing example of dainty colour 
harmony is to be found in Japanese work than in 
the simple but carefully considered scheme of 
greys and pinks revealed in the robe of the figure 
referred to. The late Albert Moore might have 
taken a hint from such another print. 


STUDIO-TALK. 
(From Our Own Correspondents.) 


ONDON.—The news of Mr. Charles 


Conder’s death reached us last month 
just as we were going to press, and we 
were able to make only the briefest 
Mr. Conder was only 


possible reference to it. 


forty years of age, having been born in London 
in May, 1868, but though he had not attained the 
prime of life his eminent qualities as a painter 
had for years been recognised by those whose 
judgment counts for anything. It was, of course, 
his wonderful sense of colour that gave his art its 
unique character, and this far outweighed any short- 
comings he had as a draughtsman. An article on 
Mr. Conder’s Paintings on Silk was contributed 
to this magazine in May, 1898, by Mr. D. S. 
MacColl, among the illustrations being a portrait 
of the artist from a photograph taken about that 
time ; and again, four years ago an article was 
devoted to a room decorated by him. 


We have also to record the death in Paris, on 
the 26th February, of M. Emmanuel Poiré, the 
famous caricaturist known to the world under his 
Russian pseudonym of Caran d’Ache (karandash 
=pencil). His family had been settled in Russia 
from the time of the Napoleonic wars, and he was 
born in Moscow in 1858, but migrated to Paris 
early in life. Curiously enough an article on his 
work as a caricaturist appears in the same volume 
of this magazine as that which contains the article 
on Mr. Conder’s silk paintings referred to above. 


The death of Mr. Frederick Goulding, which 
took place early last month, deprives the etchers of 





‘THE FISH MARKET, COPENHAGEN” (ETCHING) 


BY H. MULREADY STONE 


(Reproduced wrth four others by permission of Mr. R. Gutckunst) 
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** DRYING GROUND, COPENHAGEN ” 
BY H. MULREADY STONE 


this country of a valuable 
ally, for besides being him- 
self an etcher of consider- 
able ability, he was, per- 
haps, the best printer of 
etchings this generation 
has known, and those who 
realise how much depends 
on the way an etching is 
printed will readily con- 
cede his claim to remem- 
brance on this account 
alone. 


We have derived con- 
siderable pleasure from 
the plates of Mr. H. Mul- 
ready Stone, an etcher 
who has only lately invited 
opinions on his powers by 
4 recent exhibition at Mr. 
Gutekunst’s gallery. The 








‘©THE FISH MARKET, COPENHAGEN” (ETCHING) 


Studio-Talk 


selections from his plates which we reproduce will 
enable readers to acquaint themselves with his pleasant 
art. It is in such small and deliberate treatment as 
The Corner Shop that we find Mr. Stone at his best, 
and his work in this vein should bring him very 
quickly to the forefront as an etcher. 


At the Goupil Gallery the pastels of M. Simon 
Bussy proved an attraction. They are decorative 
impromptus, inspired by nature, but imaginative in 
effect; their interest, however, being somewhat di- 
minished by a tendency on the artist’s part to accept 
a species of mere pattern work as a_ substitute 
sometimes for other decorative possibilities in his 
subjects. 


At the Ryder Gallery the delightful art of G. Leon 
Little formed an interesting exhibition, for Mr. Little’s 
methods sympathetically interpret the simplicity of 
vision and the genuine love of the countryside which 
seem the convincing elements of his pictures. 


The Women’s International Art Club, whose tenth 
exhibition closed in March at the Grafton Galleries, 
is indeed to be congratulated upon the very high, all- 
round standard attained in so large an exhibition. 
Among the many works which had claims to individual 
mention it would be impossible to omit the Grass of 
Parnassus, by E. C. Austen Brown; Barbara, by 
Mary Creighton; S¢#, Wazaire de la Cité, by I. A. 


COCs pts 
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The Blue Shutter, by M. Moschetes ; 
Sisters, by Laura Clunas; An Jn- 
vitation, by H. Halhed; A Sunny 
Corner, by F. Small; Mfrs. Kings- 
tora’s Children, by Aimée Muspratt ; 
Open-air Portrait, by E. Wright; 
A ‘Portrait, by B. Henot; 
Garden in Stirlingshire, by Elise 
Thompson; Zhe Auction, by Clare 
Atwood; and in the water-colour 
room Llakeney from the Marsh, by 
E. M. Lister; S¢ /Vicholas, Furnes, 
by H. B. Wilson; the coloured 
woodcuts of E. C. Austen Brown; 
On the Sussex Downs, by Amy 
Atkinson, and A Drama in Tinsel, 
by Gertrude Lindsay, and the very 
charming illustrations for Mrs. 
Ewing’s books, by M. V. Wheel- 
Sac HINT) Nii Na Sct house. Interesting were the two 

plasters by E. Hickman, and 

such well-known craftswomen as 
Dods-Withers ; Afonseigneur, by Vera Willoughby; Misses E. Kirkpatrick, B. L. Goff, E. C. Woodward, 
Ave Maria, by E. Somerville; By the Pool and and Ethel Virtue and Mrs. E. Eastlake also ex- 
Morning by the Grand Morin, by E. Q. Henriques; hibited to advantage on this occasion. 





“*THE CORNER SHOP 
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‘¢ \ VILLAGE CORNER, PICARDY” BY NORMAN GARSTIN 


The Walker Gallery in Bond Street is showing 
this month a representative collection of the recent 
work of Mr. Norman Garstin, the Newlyn artist 
whose earlier work in various media is familiar to 
most of our readers. The two water-colours of 
scenes in Picardy here re- 
produced illustrate well 
the methods of an artist 
who ‘has more than ordin- 
ary individuality of out- 
look and power of tech- 
nical expression. His 
directness of statement 
and freshness of handling 
give to his studies of 
nature a definite  signifi- 
cance as frank records of 
simple facts, and make 
them decoratively pleas- 
ing without diminishing 
their value as realities. 
One of the greater merits 
of his work is its freedom 
from insistence upon 
trivial details which do 
not help the general effect ; 
its breadth of manner is 
eminently attractive be- 


sound power of analysing essentials and from a 
carefully cultivated perception of what is neces- 
sary for well-adjusted pictorial arrangement. 
Mr. Garstin has, too, a happy knack of suggest- 
ing the characteristic atmosphere of the par- 
ticular district in which he happens to_be 
working ; he does not follow a studio conven- 
tion and reduce everything to a kind of precon- 
ceived pattern, he is rightly responsive to the 
impressions of the moment and allows them 
to exercise their full influence in deciding the 
manner of his expression. His wanderings in 
search of material have made him acquainted 
with many parts of the world, and he deals with 
equal success with subjects at home and abroad. 


The fifth exhibition of the Society of Twelve 
contained, as usual, many etchings, lithographs 
and drawings of distinction, Mr. Charles Shan- 
non’s lithographs Zhe Bead Necklace and. Play- 
mates, Mr. W. Rothenstein’s portrait of Gerhard 
Hauptmann with its strong and sympathetic 
line, Mr. Orpen’s studies of babies, Mr. George 
Clausen’s Zhe Old Reaper, coming prominently 
to our minds. The Study of a Girl, by Mr. A. 

E. John, was fired with life itself. Mr. F. Dodd’s 
The Tali Shiner represented him best. Mr. Sturge 
Moore exhibited prints of as much beauty as ever, 
and Prof. Legros, Mr. D. Y. Cameron and Mr. 
Muirhead Bone were each very characteristically 





cause it comes from a ‘*A FARM ENTRANCE, PICARDY” — | BY NORMAN GARSTIN 
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‘SINTERIEUR DE L’EGLISE ST. MARC, VENISE.” 


represented, though the latter not so importantly 
as usual, and there were a series of drawings finely 
classical in spirit though dealing often with modern 
Italian life by Mr. J. Havard Thomas. Messrs. 
Wm. Strang, A.R.A., and Gordon Craig were not 
represented. — 

At Mr. Thomas McLean’s gallery in February 
M, Pierre Bracquemond proved to Londoners his 
inheritance of a good share of the gifts possessed 
by his father, the distinguished etcher. M. Bracque- 
mond’s medium, however, is not etching ; his sub- 
jects, many of them interiors, reveal a painter 
coping with difficulties which prove the resources 
of his art and witness to his unusual skill. Our 
reproduction on this page has been selected from 
his admirable exhibition. Miss Emily W. Pater- 
son’s exhibition, ‘‘From the North Sea to the 
Adriatic,” at this gallery was one containing many 
highly successful results in water.colour—notably 
The Pink Tent, The Doge's Palace, with its admir- 
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BY PIERRE BRACQUEMOND 


able treatment of green 
water, and Zhe Worth Sea. 


Mr. East has always 
been a close student of 
tree-forms, and in making 
a picture it generally in- 
terests him to set himself 
a problem to solve on the 
way. In the case of our 
supplement, Jz the Cots- 
wolds, he has very effec- 
tually solved the difficulties 
of painting one green upon 
another without either in- 
definiteness or monotony 
of colour. 


The second exhibition 
of the New Society of 
Painters and Sculptors at 
the Rowley Gallery re- 
vealed some changes in 
the exhibiting member- 
ship since last year. Nine 
painters exhibited, and as 
the work of quite young 
painters the show was 
very interesting. The ex- 
cellently painted S/ored 
Apples best represented 
Mr. M. Nosworthy. Mr. 
C. F. Hamilton exploited 
a marked enchant for the 
ugly in drawings which show sensitiveness to 
good influences, that of Degas perhaps being 
most conspicuous. The decorative Harvest 
Ffome was the most noticeable item of Mr. J. 
Hodgson Lobley’s work. There was an open- 


‘air flavour and good painting in Mr. R. G. 


Brundrit’s work, and Mr. T. T.  Blaylock’s 
Trawlers was interesting. Mr. Louis Sargent’s 
The Morning Walk sums up in one canvas all the 
elements of that artificiality of colour which in one 
form or another cheapens the character of all his 
pictures ; and since these had perhaps more char- 
acter than anything else in the room, this is a pity. 
The note of caricature spoils Zhe Morning Walk 
too, depriving what is an admirable effect of com- 
position of its dignity. Mr. A. S. Wilkinson is 
another painter with the same distressing appetite 
for artificialities of effect, yet with an evident feeling 
for the truer qualities of emotional colour. We 
found some refreshment in Mr. J. Nickal’s Arundel 
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‘1. FAUNE-” (WATER-COLOUR) BY GASTON LA TOUCHE 


Park and The Weald Brooks, with their evi- 
dence of less desire for advertisement. 


With the Old Dudley Art Society, who have 
been exhibiting at the Alpine Club, one kind of 
thing is done thoroughly well, but it is com- 
paratively easy,and nearly all attempts to em- 
brace the real difficulties of the art of painting 
seem with this society to end in mediocrity. 
There are, of course, exceptions, notably in the 
art of the president and vice-president, Mr. 
Burleigh Bruhl and Mr. W. S. Stacey, and a 
small group whose art loyally supports theirs, 
such as Messrs. Charles Dixon, J. P. Brinson, 
D.C. Dunlop, J. Finnemore, Sylvester Stannard. 
Works of character were Mr. Lexdon Peacock’s 
The Old Lavender Bush, Miss M. Stone’s High- 
land Heather, Mr. M. H. Carlisle’s On the Beach, 
Florida, Miss G. Peel’s Zn the long Afternoon 
—and there was Mr. Lawson Wood’s inspiriting 
and artistic humour. and the old-fashioned but 
accomplished art of Innes Fripp, but we sadly 
missed the work of Sir W. ‘Eden and Mr. Haité. 


Among other recent exhibitions.that of Old 
World Gardens by Mr. E. Arthur Rowe, at the 
Dowdeswell Gallery, was of its kind, perfect. 





Of course such art declines many difficulties, but 
those which Mr. Rowe embraces he succeeds 
with beautifully. Miss Grace Joel’s exhibition at 
the Dore Gallery was dominated by her portrait of 
Madtle. la Comtesse de M., exhibited at the New 
Gallery last year and commented on by us at 
the time. No preceding work of hers challenges 
it, but the fact of such a standard being once 
attained invites us to anticipate successes in the 
future for this artist, who we understand hails 
from New Zealand. 


The Design Club was formally inaugurated in 
February, when a large and representative gather- 
ing of designers and others met at the Club’s 
quarters in Newman Street to give it a send off. 


ARIS.—The fourth exhibition of the 
Société de la Peinture 4 1’Eau was cer- 
tainly one of premier importance, and 
ought to be taken as the pattern of 

what a small exhibition should be, both on 
account of its excellent arrangement and the 
very high standard maintained among the works 
exhibited. The Artistes Modernes Gallery holds 
at the utmost a hundred pictures, and of these 
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the majority were works not only of charming 
appearance but also highly individualistic in char- 
acter. M. Lucien Simon has always been a master 
of water-colour painting, and from the first we have 
admired the transparency and the liquid quality 
of those pictures of his in which, with such intense 
personality, he captures and expresses the most 
elusive and transitory effects. This year he has 
really surpassed himself, and to our mind has 
never before shown himself to be such a master 
of all the methods of his art, as in his Young 
Deacons, a study for his picture of last year, or as 
in the large, low-toned water-colour, Vendredi 
Saint a Assise. His Promenade sur la Dune brings 
back the recollection of his Breton pictures with 
their striking contrasts of colour and their warm 
and melodious tonality. M. La Touche was no 
less happy in the work he exhibited, and he sent 
six water-colours as evidence of his activity during 
the past months. He was here represented 
by something reminiscent of all his pet subjects. 
His Parc a lautomne is 
ample proof that he has 
not abandoned that cycle 
of pictures through which 
he arouses in us such deep 
emotions. This powerful 
colourist showed also some 
paintings of Breton fishing 
boats by moonlight, in 
which he evinced his per- 
fect comprehension of the 
art of modulating his tones, 
and endowing with poetic 
glamour the subjects of his 
brush. Besnard, as one 
knows, manipulates water- 
colour with the same ease, 
the same power, and the 
same charm as he does oil 
or pastel. At the exhibition 
we much admired his two 
delightful little female por- 
traits in fancy dress, round 
which there seenied to cling 
something of the fascinat- 
ing romance which in the 
eighteenth century was as- 
sociated with Oriental cos- 
tume. M. Rouché, the 
Parisian art collector, the 
interior of whose house was , 
illustrated in THk StTupio 
for January, 1908, has con- 
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‘©T’ ESCALIER ” (WATER-COLOUR) 


ceived the happy idea of commissioning from 
Besnard a new. decorative panel, /eumesse, the 
cartoon for which shows some admirable 
ing, as also does the sketch Jzvocation a Diane, 
M. Auburtin, who has just held a very remarkable 
exhibition in a new gallery in the Rue Tronchet, 
has a style all his own. His water colours have all 
the vigour and strength of fresco painting, and at 
times one can with difficulty believe that these 
powerful works are done simply upon paper. His 
Danseuse, his Rhine maidens, are most excellent ; 
his Azgde and his decorative frieze remind us that 
this artist is also great in the field of decorative art. 
M. Luigini always gives evidence of a very personal 
technique; I was much taken with the spirited 
drawings in which he renders so perfectly aspects 
of the country-side and the towns of Flanders. 
The foreigners were extremely well represented in 
the show. M. Alexander Marcette showed himself 
the possessor of an ever more exact and sensitive 
vision ; in his Zempéte and in his MMowueties he 
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‘““ PROMENADE SUR LA DUNE” 


(WATER-COLOUR) 


excels in the power of giving an impression of 
infinity. Nothing was more lively than the Enfants 
de Marken, by Frantz Charlet. Mlle. Florence 
Esté makes great progress ; her work is carried to 
a much greater degree of perfection and is vastly 
surer in drawing. M. Fernand Khnopff showed 
a large triptych, which, under the title of Souventr 
ae Bruges @autrefois, portrays in the centre one 
of those symbolic women that he delights to draw, 
and of whose seductive charm he alone holds the 
secret, while in the panels there are views of the 
romantic old town. It is a work full of those 
qualities of thoughtfulness and sensibility which 
are so charaeteristic of this rare artist, and it is 
furthermore an impeccable piece of drawing and 
painting. Mr. Alfred East was represented by two 
pictures, both excellent in technique and delight- 
fully harmonious. Mr. Walter Gay charmed us 
once again by his paintings of interiors, so studied 
in arrangement and so delicate in colouring. 


M. Pierre Gaston Rigaud is an artist, as yet 
litde known, who makes it his endeavour to show 
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us in a series of pictures something of the charm 
of his own country—the district ot the Landes. 
In this he has succeeded perfectly, and there are 
good qualities of colour and of composition in 
his painting. We much liked his .picture Zes 
Grands Pins, and certain interiors of churches. 
He is a clever colourist who decidedly deseryes 
the good word of the Parisian public. , ry 
— # 

M. R. A. Ullman’s work is already Leten ED | 
our readers through the pictures which he,sends 
each year to the Société Nouvelle. In conse- 
quence many of the paintings which he showed i in 
one of the rooms at Petit’s were familiar to us, but | 
one did not, on that account, appreciate the less. 
his delightful palette of silvery tones, which gives 
to the slightest of his sketches a most Tare! 
preciosity. 





Too little is known in France of contemporary. 
German painting. We do not speak of Bécklin, 
of Klinger, or of Thoma, but of all that young 
school of Munich and of Disseldorf, which, while 
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it enjoys on the other side of the Rhine a great 


reputation, we here ignore completely. It was 
therefore interesting to see in the Galeries 
Dewambez the collection of works brought 


together by the painter Borchardt, among which 
the work of the following artists was represented : 
Burger, Hofer, Klossowsky Matthes, Palmié 
Tewes, Spiro, Vinnen, Weiss, Weissgerber, Mme. 
Burger, Haller and Voelkerling. We will dismiss 
from our thoughts certain men whose talents 
appear to be as yet rather hesitating. For example, 
M. R. Lévy, whose work is at most a bad edition 
of Cézanne’s, M. Klossowsky, who is often very 
confused, and M. Hofer, who draws almost too 
much; but, on the other hand, there was here 
some work of very personal and ripe talent. Fritz 
Burger, who had an imposing portrait of the 
musician Frey at the piano; Weissgerber, a young 
artist of wide knowledge; Matthes, a charming 
humorist ; Palmié¢, from whose diverse palette we 
have in turn sparkling fantasies of landscapes in 
winter, spring or autumn ; Spiro, whose Courtisane 


was a superb study of the nude recalling Manet ; 
and, lastly, Vinnen, whose three seascapes of the 
North Sea I have no hesitation in ranking with 
the best work of this kind. Borchardt was 
represented by a series of very characteristic 
landscapes. Is boa 


ERLIN. — Max Klinger’s warmest ad- 
mirers have not been able to feel satis- 
faction in face of his new Brahms 
monument, exhibited in the gallery of 

the Secession. When we first catch sight of the 
figure of a wandering bard in floating cloak, by 
whose side visionary figures are rising in tragic 
emotion, the impression is great; but at closer 
quarters it is dispelled, and the closer we study the 
more we feel offended by disproportion and even 
something approaching to vulgarity of form. We 
have the uneasy feeling of prying into the struggles 
of genius with matter, and of seeing all the glories 
of imagination suppressed by the unyielding marble. 
On the other hand in Klinger the etcher all the 
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qualities of great art impressed us—phantasy, natu- 
ralistic exactness, and decorative charm—and we 
felt besides the ennobling touch of a true classicist. 


The Schulte Salon has been showing modern 
portrait-painting this winter. Joanowicz and Her- 
komer have given place to A. De la Gandara, the 
Spanish-Parisian painter, the most brilliant living 
interpreter of the mondaine lady. He is at his 
best when the character of his distinguished sitter 
is expressed in elegant attitude and trailing cos- 
tume. Only now and then do we seem to geta 
glimpse of the soul of a modern Salome or Herodias. 
His poses are mostly of true distinction, but can 
also be exaggerated, bordering on the unnatural. 
He loves a subdued colourism, all the blues and 
pinks softened by pearly greys, and some varnish 
adds particular sparkle. His beaut es generally 
stand out from a very dark background, or are set 
against the flowing folds of a mole or fawn coloured 
velvet curtain. <A gallery of his works offers feasts 
of taste and delights in technical sureness, but it 
leaves cravings for strength and depth unsatisfied. 


At Gurlitt’s we were called from dreamland into 
reality, when we strolled from the pictures of K, 
Otto Miiller to those of Professor Klein-Chevalier, 
Miller is a young Bohemian who has studied 
only from nature and from the illustrations of 
“Jugend.” But he has extracted from those 
sources what his poetical instincts needed. Grace- 
ful lines, the tenderness of youthful forms bathed 
in glaring sunlight, a striving after revelation of 
beauty, are the inner cravings which his brush 
betrays. He is still a seeker who will have to 
study nature intensely before he can quite express 
his dreams, but it js pleasant to meet such a youth 
in our time of empiric wisdom. Professor Klein- 
Chevalier is a painter of facts. Strong, hardy 
reality claims his brush. He must paint labour, 
ploughmen and boatmen at work — work that 
bends the back and swells the sinews. He loves 
a breezy atmosphere which makes people clutch 
their hats at the landing-stage or on the seashore 
Often he depicts plain, brutal work, but likes at 
times to intermingle an element of elegance, This 
touch of refinement characterises also the painter's 
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DOLLS 


colourism, his stroke is energetic, and there are 
juxtapositions of values that occasionally remind 
one of Ziigel. Klein-Chevalier certainly belongs to 
the group of our rising artists. rar 


UNICH.—From time to time there have 
appeared in the pages of THE Srup1o 
illustrations of toys designed by one or 
other Austrian artist designer, and they 

have evoked widespread interest. Our readers 
will, we feel sure, find no less attractive the rows 
of quaint little dolls by Marion Kaulitz which we 
now reproduce, for they are so true to life and 
there is something very human about them, espe- 
cially as compared with the gaudily-dressed poupées 
with which our toy shops are stocked. Fraulein 
Kaulitz, who is English on the maternal side, has 
made it her aim in producing these dolls to make 
them representative of child nature, and recognis- 
ing children’s love for colour she dresses them in 
garments of bright hues. Their heads, it should 
be remarked, have been modelled by the well- 
known Munich sculptor, Paul Vogelsanger, the 
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faces being coloured by Frl. Kaulitz, but the colour 
is fast so that the dolls’ faces can be washed. The 
dolls, which are practically unbreakable, have been 
exhibited here as well as Briinn and Elberfeld, 
a special diploma being awarded to Frl. Kaulitz 
at the latter place. The attention which talented 
artists have been giving of late years to the play- 
things of our little ones and to many other things 
touching child life is a gratifying sign of the times, 
and the movement in this direction, steadily gain- 
ing force from year to year, is of the greatest signi- 
ficance. 


IENNA.—Prof. William Unger resigned 
his chair at the Imperial Academy last 
year on attaining his seventieth birth- 
day. He migrated to Vienna from Ger- 

many as long ago as 1872, and all his best work 
has been done here. He had, however, already 
shown his capability as an etcher, but at that time 
conditions were not favourable for original etching, 
and for years reproductive etching alone claimed 
his attention. Still, even as a copyist, he can lay 
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EASTER EGGS AS DECORATED BY THE” PEASANT WOMEN OF SLAV RACES IN GALICIA AND MORAVIA 


claim to a high rank among those who have done 
the same thing. His portrait of Rembrandt, after 
a painting by the master himself (the one with a 
hat, life size), was a revelation as to the capabilities 
of the copper-plate and the needle. Soon after he 
came to Vienna he was commissioned by the late 
Herr Miethke to make etched reproductions of 
the great masters in the Vienna galleries for a 
colossal work on the subject, which was published 
in 1885, and was a great success. In later years he 
did the same with other galleries. It is a pity Prof. 
Unger did not recognise his power as an original 
etcher sooner. Only comparatively late in life, when 
etching had gained a better status, did he begin to 
create, and then he showed himself a master both 
in black-and-white and in coloured etchings. 





A more prolific etcher hardly exists; his plates 
are legion and include portraits, landscapes, in- 
teriors, book-plates, decorative subjects. Not the 
Jeast part of his claim to fame arises from his 
eminent qualities as a teacher. Among his past 
pupils are many who are doing good original work, 
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such as Wesemann, Pontini, Oswald Roux, Ferdi- 
nand Lux, Gold, Krizmann, and Schmutzer, his 
successor at the Academy. Few, indeed, can look 
back upon so fruitful a life as his—fruitful both 
as a worker and as a teacher. The etching pro- 
duced here as a supplement is one of a series of 
subjects derived from Lovrana, one of the pro- 
fessor’s haunts in days gone by A; Sala 


RAGUE.—In the contemplative life of all 
Slav tribes a strong and impetuous im- 
pulse tends towards decoration. It is, 
above all, the Slav woman who has 

through centuries maintained and improved this 

natural instinct. She not only adorned her gar- 
ments and those of her family, but also the walls, 
furniture, dishes and other objects of daily use 
with those charming ornaments which strike us 
by their richness of shape and their exuberant 
display of colour. This peasant art of the old 

Slavs has declined with the apparently vanishing 

inventive powers of the population. Only in a few 

remote villages, far from) the industrial centres, is 








‘A KITCHEN IN LOVRANA.” 
FROM AN ORIGINAL ETCHING 
BY WILLIAM UNGER. 
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the old popular art still cherished in the heart of 
the Slav family. 


A branch of this singular ornamentation, whose 
products have been still preserved in their original 
style and colour, is that of Easter eggs. The cus- 
tom of presenting eggs at Easter has nowhere been 
so much observed as among the Slav races, who, 
with respect to old customs and habits, are of a 
rare conservatism. The eggs have their own 
developed style of decoration, but there is some 
conformity with the embroideries used in the respec- 
tive districts. The drawing shows, almost without 
exception, geometrical and vegetal motives. This 
ornamentation is quite original, and has been 
developed in the course of centuries out of the 
simplest primary types. The apple half has become 
the apple ornament, the campanula the bell motive, 
and the tail feathers of the cock the eight-pointed 
Slav star. 


Generally the eggs boast several brilliant colours. 


‘“*THE ROARING FORTIES” 


The manner of making up the egg is most inter- 
esting, and betokens the special inventive powers 
of the Slav country-woman. She paints entirely 
according to her own inspiration on a hen’s egg, 
raw or boiled. While she is drawing, one bright 
idea after the other assumes form in her fancy, 
and adding colour to colour she produces spirals, 
stars and triangles, and presently the finished egg 
comes forth from out of her hands. 


The mode of colouring the egg is more allied to 
the art of etching than to painting itself. A little 
receptacle with wax is placed above a lamp, to 
keep its contents liquid ; and this wax is by means 
of a small pipe applied to the egg in fine stripes 
and other patterns which are to remain uncoloured. 
This done, the egg is covered with yellow colour, 
either with the naked finger-top or with a piece of 
cloth in which a lump of saffron has been tied up. 
When the colour has dried, the painter overlays 
with wax the spots which remain yellow in the 
finished pattern. Thus our artist draws ornament 
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after ornament, working with ever - deepening 
shades. Finally the egg is put into a vessel 
containing the colour of the ground, a decoction 
of red brazil-wood, and the bark and berries of the 
alder, and there it remains two days. Such a care- 
fully treated egg is then dried in a well-tempered 
oven, so that by means of the heat the colour may 
coalesce with the fatty matter of the wax and so 
improve its durability. After a time the eggs are 
taken out of the oven and carefully wiped. The 
painter now for the first time sees the result of his 
or her pains. HEDWIG SCHANZER. 


HILADELPHIA.—The entire suite of 
galleries of the Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts, with the exception of 
the two including the Gibson Collection, 

has been considered necessary to properly display 
the assemblage of works of art constituting the 
One Hundred and Fourth Annual Exhibition. As 
a consequence of this the four hundred and forty- 
six oil paintings and the one hundred and eighty 
pieces of sculpture, by American artists contri- 
buting to the show, have a very satisfactory 


background space, quite free from any appearance 
of overcrowding. 


A superficial glance over the collection impresses 
one with the fact that portraiture as a form of art is 
more popular than ever before, and that this 
particular exhibition does not show any of those 
remarkable and radical secessions that formerly 
added so much to the interest and occasionally to 
the gaiety of the Academy Annuals. Soberness of 
colour, with a sane regard to qualities of tone and 
atmosphere as they appear to normal eyes, charac- 
terise the majority of the canvases. The catalogue 
contains a greater proportion of names of local 
artists than usual, and the representation reflects 
great credit upon the younger men, many of whom 
were Academy students. . 


John S. Sargent’s portrait of Miss Townsend 
occupies a prominent position in the galleries, and 
shows inimitable skill and dash in the rendering of 
the peculiar charm of young American womanhood. 
Irving R. Wiles’ portrait of Mrs. James M. Beck 
is also in quite a different way very successful in 
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arriving at the same satisfactory result. Thomas P, 
Anshutz, of the teaching force of the Academy 
Schools, shows four well-painted canvases, one of 
which, entitled A A#zrd, and another A Study in 
Scarlet, certainly deserve the highest praise for 
artistic merit. Zhe Blue Gown, by Alden Weir, 
and a fine portrait by Philip Hale, should also be 
mentioned. Gari Melchers’ portrait of President 
Roosevelt in riding costume is simply direct in 
treatment and virile in execution, reflecting in a 
way the character of the sitter. The portrait was 
lent by the Smithsonian Institution of Washington. 
Lydia Field Emmet, in her portraits of Father and 
‘Son, is equally successful in the study of character. 
Julian Story exposes three portraits, that of 
William Fisher Lewis, Governor of the State in 
Schuylkill, being particularly distinguished. 





Hugh H. Breckenridge, in a group entitled Jn 
the Studio, gives a master- 
ful treatment of colour in 
the flesh and drapery of 
the figures of mother and 
child. Another family 
group, by Charles W. 
Hawthorne, is quite de- 
lightful for its simple 
naiveté of pose. Mater- 
nity, by Gari Melchers, 
could hardly be equalled 
for bold brushwork inter- 
esting to the profession 
and tender in sentiment 
withal. Cecilia Beaux is 
represented by three 
works in portraiture, 
Mother and Son, \ent by 
Mr. John F. Lewis, being 
perhaps the most note- 
woithy. Wm. M. Chase’s 
portraits of Mr. Henry 
Pepper Vaux and Theo- 
dore W. Cramp are credit- 
able examplesof his work. 





Tke largest canvas in 
the exhibition is by 
Henry O. Tanner, and is 
a Biblical subject, en- 
titled Behold the Bride- 
grcom Cometh, and shows, 
what is rarely seen in 
modern exhibitions, a 
really serious piece of 
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historical painting, handled in a careful and con- 
scientious way quite refreshing to see. A figure 
subject by Walter McEwen, entitled Ge/derland, 
should be mentioned as a fine bit of careful 
painting. Sam and John, by Marie Danforth Page, 
are interesting studies of the character and amuse- 
ments of the clever American boy. ‘True to life 
and irreproachable in drawing and colour is 
Edmund C. Tarbell’s Josephine and Mercie, \ent 
by the Corcoran Gallery of Art. 





Fidelity to the painter’s technique while unerr- 
ingly true to the real effect of the winter landscape 
gives to the works of Edward W. Redfield a place 
in the first rank of American painters. His contri- 
butions, entitled Zhe White House, Hill and Vailley, 
LTill Tops, Quai Gambetta, Boulogne-sur- Mer, show 
to the greatest advantage the vigour and direct- 
ness of his methods. W. Elmer Schofield, in Zhe 
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BY CHESTER BEACH 


““THE NYMPH” 


Lock and Winter on the Somme, exhibits works that 
show splendid power of rendering nature as it 
really is. George de Forest Brush is represented 
by a Mother and Child (kept by the Corcoran 
Gallery of Art), a very beautiful and convincing 
work which will never cease to be interesting. 
Colin Campbell Cooper, in his A/azn Street Bridge, 
Rochester, gives to the picturesque group of buildings 
a charm quite as great as any landscape could have. 
Mention should also be made of Philip Little’s 
Among Salem’s Old Wharves, Picardy Marshlands 
by Henry Golden Dearth, Zhe Golden Afternoon 
by Childe Hassam, Late Spring by Charles Morris 
Young. A fine marine by Paul Dougherty, Zhe 
White Tide, and one by Frederick J. Waugh, 
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The Roaring Forties, are splendid examples of this 
form of art. 


The display of sculpture is unusually large and 


shows much that is novel, and deserves especial 
notice apart from the rest of the exhibition. Charles 
Grafly’s Head, carved in Italian marble of the purest 
white, shows the work of the experienced sculptor 
who knows when to stop short of over-elaboration. 
Bela T. Pratt shows several works ; among them 
The Fountain of Youth should be particularly 
mentioned, as also should Chester Beach’s nude 
figure, Zke Mymph. Unique and ina class by itself 
is the work of Albert Laessle, a sculptor who devotes 
himself to the study of the smaller reptiles, such as 
crabs, frogs and toads. 


These beautiful bronzes — 


8 
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? 
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show remarkable patience in the reproduction of — 


their movements and life. 
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SMOKING-ROOM IN THE NEW BUILDING OF THE SWEDISH PHYSICIANS’ SOCIETY, STOCKHOLM 
CARL WESTMAN, ARCHITECT 


bronze, performing various tricks are inter- 
esting and artistic at the same time. 


The Temple Gold Medal was awarded 
to Frederick P. Vinton for his portrait of 
Carrol D. Wright, President of Clark Col- 
lege, the Walter Lippincott Prize to Thomas 
P. Anshutz for his portrait of a young 
woman entitled Zhe Zanagra, the Jennie 
Sesnan Medal to Theodore Wendel for 
Winter at Ipswich, the Mary Smith Prize 
to Martha Walter for her fortrait, and 
the Carol H. Beck Gold Medal this year, 
for the first time, to John Singer Sargent 
for his portrait of Miss Townsend. 

EC. 


TOCKHOLM.—The accompanying 
illustrations of Erik Lindberg’s 
Linnzus medal, issued by the 
Swedish Academy in connection 

with the great Linnzus Festival, call for 
no special comment, inasmuch as_ they 
fully bear out the talented artist’s well- 
known skill in this particular craft. 





ENTRANCE 10 NEW BUILDING OF THE SWEDISH PHYSICIANS’ 


, SOCIETY, STOCKHOLM CARL WESTMAN, ARCHITECT 
The house of the Society of Swedish SCULPTURE BY K. ERIKSSON 
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SCULPIURE BY THOMAS BARENTZEN 
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Physicians, built from the designs of Mr. Carl 
Westman, in its old-time, self-contained simplicity, 
is undoubtedly one of the best modern buildings 
in Stockholm. It is built of red brick, a material 
but rarely used in the Swedish capital, at least in 
more monumental buildings; and yet red brick, 
properly applied, possesses a very distinct and 
picturesque charm, a fact to which many Danish 
architects have testified in their recent work. 
M. Westman’s house is roomy (the Swedes love 
plenty of elbow-room), well designed and _pro- 
portioned throughout, from the large lecturing-hall 
to the cosy smoke-room—altogether a delightful 
club-house, possessed both of homeliness and of 
that serene dignity which befits the profession, 
portraits of some of the most famous members of 
which, including the great Linnzus, hewn in 
granite, by Kristian Eriksson, ornament the main 
entrance, which is de- 
picted on page 247. A 
corner of the smoke-room 
is also shown. G. B. 


OPENHAGEN 

—The sculp- 

tured work at 

the entrance 

of the church of St. Aus- 
garius, Odense (Niels 
Jacobsen, architect), -illus- 
trated on the opposite 
page, is by Thomas Barent- 
zen, and represents Christ 
as the Conciliator. Tothe 
right the angel is seen driv- 
ing out Adam and Eve 
from the Garden of Eden, 
whilst to the left the angel 
is welcoming the blessed 
spirits. The other illus- 
tration shows the front- 
aze of Nazareth Church 
(Mr. Nybdlle, architect), 
with a sculptured frieze 
by Mr. Barentzen. It re- 
presents two processions 
moving towards the cen- 
tral statue of Christ. To 
the left we see the 
Promise, the principal 
figures of the Old Testa- 
ment; and to the right 
the New Testament, with 
the apostles and others. 





‘6a LORD OF THE BUSH” 


Mr. Barentzen, who is a fervent lover of Italy and 
her art, does not seem to sympathise with the 
extreme modern evolutions within the world of 
sculpture ; he prefers more academic lines, and has 
a happy sense of decorative harmony, which has 
often demonstrated itself not only in sculpture, but 
also in silver-ware and other metal work. G. B. 


ELBOURNE, VICTORIA.—Mr. Hans 

Heysen has established for himself a 

reputation as one of the foremost 

landscape painters Australia has yet 

produced. A native of South Australia, he was 
early recognised as a youth of promise, and by the 
aid of friends he was enabled to go to Paris to 
complete his studies. Since his return he has 
devoted himself solely to the study of Australian 
landscape, and the results of his zeal were to be 
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‘*A MIDSUMMER MORNING” (WATER-COLOUR) 


seen in a collection of works'numbering about 130, 
which he exhibited not long ago at the Melbourne 
Guildhall—oil paintings, water-colours, pastels and 
monotypes. Especially notable are his fine water- 
colours of Venice and Sydney Harbour, and 
among his oil paintings, the mysterious Moonlight 
(a study in reduced colour), Zimber Haziling, 
Way Home (both remarkable, for their rich 
coloration and vigorous brushwork), and the 
two works now reproduced, which have been 
acquired by the Victorian National Gallery under 
the Felton Bequest. ieee 


ART SCHOOLENG RES. 


ONDON.—At the Royal Academy Schools 
the publication in March of the list of 
subjects for the prize competitions is 
always awaited with interest, especially 

in the “great” years of which the present is one. 
A “great” year is a year in which are awarded the 
biennial gold medals and travelling studentships 
for historical painting, sculpture and architecture, 
and for these prizes, each of which is of the value 
of £200, the contest is naturally very keen. 
These competitions were instituted exactly a 
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hundred and forty years ago, when Mauritius 
Lowe, the friend of Dr. Johnson, gained the medal 
for painting, John Bacon, afterwards R.A., for 
sculpture, and James Gandon for architecture. 
Among the artists who have since carried off the 
medals for painting or sculpture are Thomas 
Banks, John Hoppner, John Soane, Samuel Joseph, 
Daniel Maclise, J. C. Hook, J. E. Millais, Frank 
Holl, Harry Bates, Mr. Thomas Brock, Mr. Hamo 
Thornycroft, Mr. Frank Dicksee, Mr. H. H. La 
Thangue, Mr. T. Stirling Lee, Mr. F. G. Cotman, 
Mr. J. E. Christie, Miss Jessie Macgregor, Madame 
Canziani, Mr. F. W. Pomeroy, Sir George 
Frampton, Mr. W. Goscombe John, Mr. Melton 
Fisher, Mr. Mouat Loudan, Mr. F. Derwent 
Wood, Mr. Horace B. Fisher, Mr. A. T. Nowell, 
Mr. H. J. Draper, Mr. Ralph Peacock, and 
Mr. Harold Speed. 


The subjects set this year for the competitions 
for the gold medals in painting, sculpture and 
architecture are respectively: “Dives and Lazarus,” 
“The Expulsion of Adam and Eve from Paradise,” — 
and ‘*A,Nobleman’s Mansion in a Large Park, © 
with Garden Terraces down to the River.” Eptr | 
sodes in the story of Adam and Eve and designs 
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for the houses of noblemen have frequently been 
subjects in the gold medal competitions of the 
past ; but “Dives and Lazarus” figures in the list 
for the first time. It is a capital subject, and 
equally good is the one chosen for the competition 
for the prize of £40 for a design for the decora- 
tion of a portion of a public building, “‘A Hunting 
Scene, Medizeval or Classical.” This is to be 
designed to fill a given space in the refreshment 
room at the Royal Academy, and if the work of 
the successful student is considered sufficiently 
meritorious, he may be invited to execute it at 
the cost of the Academy. The subject for the 
Turner Gold Medal and Scholarship of £50 is 
“Fishing Boats Making for Safety in a Gale,” and 
for the Creswick Prize of £30, “‘The Bole of an 
Oak Tree with a Wooded Landscape Background.” 
The cartoon prize of £25 and a silver medal 
is offered this year for a drawing in chalk or 
charcoal, life size, of “A Female Allegorical 
Figure of Winter.” Many other prizes for drawing, 
painting, modelling, and design are included in the 
list, and the sum-total of the money awards, 





** FRIENDLY CRITICS” 
(Melbourne Nationa! Gallery School: see page 


including scholarships, exceeds £1,000. This, 
however, is less than the sum-total of the prize 
list ina ‘‘great” year previous to the reorganiza- 
tion of the schools in 1904. 


Mr. Seymour Lucas, R.A., will be the visitor 
during May in the School of Drawing at the Royal 
Academy. Mr. Henry Woods, R.A., will visit the 
School of Painting, Mr. Hamo Thornycroft, R.A., 
the School of Sculpture, and Mr. T. G. Jackson, 
R.A., the School of Architecture. 

London, South, West, and North, has been the 
birthplace of some of our greatest painters, 
sculptors, and designers, and Hogarth first saw the 
light in the City itself; but for some reason, 
difficult of explanation, the Eastern division of the 
Metropolis is almost destitute of artistic tradition. 
It is believed that Hoppner was born in White- 
chapel, and certainly William Morris was a native 
of Walthamstow, and these are possibly the only 
artists of high rank that the East has produced. 
Some explanation of this paucity may perhaps be 
found in the artistic neglect 
of the district until modern 
times. Whitechapel was 
quick enough to appreciate 
good pictures when they 
first made their appearance 
at the excellent Art Gal- 
lery, and the establishment 
of art schools in East 
London has brought forth 
students as intelligent and 
sympathetic as any of their 
Western brethren. Proofs 
of this were to be seen last 
month in the work shown 
by the students of the art 
school, directed by Mr. 
Arthur Legge, R.B.A., at 
the West Ham Technical 
Institute, on the evening 
Ofethe 





annual 
The students’ taste 
skill were shown too 


conversa- 
zione. 
and 
in the tableaux vivants, in 
which pictures by Albert 
Moore, Mr. Blair Leighton, 
Mr. Edzar Bundy, and Mr. 
Jarl Bacon, ALR. Ay: 
were admirably reproduced 
with scenery painted by 
Mr. P. Willats and Mr. A. 
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Colley. The tableaux also included living repro- 
ductions of the statuary of Onslow Ford, Mr. 
Hamo Thornycroft, and Mr. Mervyn Lawrence, 
who is the modelling master at West Ham. Mr. 
Legge, who is assisted by Mr. Alfred Bourton, 
makes a point of insisting that his students should 
work at home as well as at the school. The home 
work may be more imperfect than that done under 
the master’s eye, but its execution makes the student 
think for himself, and if any of the designs brought 
by him to the school are above the average in 
merit he is encouraged to carry them out. The 
course of study at West Ham includes the appli- 
cation of art to such crafts as metal work and 
enamelling, under Mr. Walter Stoye; wood- 
carving, under Mr. G. W. Redmond, and em- 
broidery, under Mrs. Legge. The architectural 
class, under Mr. W. Godfrey, is believed to be the 
only one in London east of Aldgate. At the con- 
versazione excellent work in various departments 
of the arts and crafts was shown by Mr. Percy 
Willats, Mr. Dyer, Miss H. Jacobs, Miss P. M. 
Legge, Mr. Stanley Lefaux, Miss Shilling, and 
Mr. H. Willis. 

Mr. W. Frank Calderon’s new methods of demon- 
strating the anatomy of the horse should be of 
value to the student of animal painting. As a 
rule in the larger art schools, the anatomy lectures 
are given by a surgeon whose knowledge of the 
subject is naturally more comprehensive than that 
of any layman. Unfortunately the surgeon does 
not always appreciate the points that ‘alone are 
useful to the student of external form, and some- 
times bewilders him with technicalities beyond the 
range of painters’ or sculptors’ anatomy. Mr. Cal- 
deron is a painter who has made equine and canine 
anatomy his special study, and his demonstrations, 
recently given for the first time at the School of 
Animal Painting, were remarkable for their clear- 
ness and simplicity. With the skeleton of a horse 
before him, Mr. Calderon in his opening address 
explained the construction and characteristics of 
the bony form, and then, by a method of his own, 
proceeded to clothe the skeleton bit by bit with 
ligaments of wax and muscles of some red flexible 
substance, pointing out as he did so how and where 
each one joined the bone and its effect on the 
motion of the particular limb under discussion. 
Side by side with the skeleton was a coloured 
diagram of a horse, life size, with muscles and 
ligaments exposed, and the name of each written 
upon it, and every student was provided with a 
similar diagram on a small scale. On _ both 
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diagrams the bones that show on the surface of 
the animal were carefully indicated. The School 
of Animal Painting in Baker Street is rich in 
anatomical casts and specimens, many of which 
were prepared in its class rooms by Dr. Armstead 
and Mr. Calderon in conjunction. It may interest 
some to know that within a few hundred yards of 
the school, lived and died the famous animal 
painter and anatomist, George Stubbs, A.R.A., 
whose original drawings, made to illustrate his 
well-known book on the horse, are in the possession 
of the Royal Academy. 

Mr. J. H. F. Bacon, A.R.A., who distributed 
the prizes last month at the Putney School of Art, 
paid a well-deserved compliment to the head-master, 
Mr. J. Bowyer, and his staff. He said that so 
much slovenly work was done nowadays in art 
schools, that it was a real pleasure to him to see 
the care and thoroughness of the studies shown at 
Putney. Mr. Bowyer, in his report, was able to 
show a steady increase of students, and some 
excellent results in the winning of prizes and 
scholarships. One of the highest awards at the 
disposal of the Board of Education, a National 
Scholarship of £100 for drawing and painting, had 
been gained by a Putney student, Mr. Edward A. 
Waite, and a number of medals and prizes had 
been carried off in the National Art Competition. 
Sir William Lancaster, who took the chair at the 
prize distribution, amused the students by his 
quaint description of the way a “lightning impres- 
sionist ” had made the portrait of him that he un- 
rolled for the inspection of the audience. The 
work by students shown in the room included, in 
addition to the regular art school work, some 
specimens of pottery—the first efforts of the 
newly-founded pottery class, under Mr. Irvine 
Bately—and examples of woodcarving and em- 
broidery. The studies of “The Lion in Art,” for 
which Mr. G. F. Rhead was awarded a. silver 
medal in the National Art Competition, were of 
their kind as good as they could be. Miss Enid 
Ledward, who won Sir William Lancaster’s prize 
for book illustration, exhibited some sympathetic 


' studies of children in black and white and colour 


that give promise of better things to come later on 
in the young artist’s career, and the cushion cover 
with which Miss Hilda W. E. B. Hartt gained the 
Council’s prize for embroidery, was the best of 
several good pieces of needlework, contributed by 


Miss B. Edwards, Miss M. Guy, Miss G. Brooke 


and others. A National Bronze medal was gained 
by Mr. W. H. Howland, National Book prizes by 


—- 
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Miss Edith M. Bennett, Mr. Robert J. Swan, and 
Mr. Leonard Wingate, and London County Council 
Scholarships were awarded to Miss Enid Ledward, 
Mr. G. F. Rhead, Mr. Stanley W. Hogbin and 
Mr. John S. Wood. Local and Council prizes, in 
addition to those already mentioned, were gained 
by Mr. Frederick Byrne, Mr. Leonard Wingate, 
Miss Constance Lang, Mr. W. H. Broad, Miss 
Elsie Redsull, Mr. Walton Burridge, Miss Lena 
Priestley, Mr. Reginald E. Clark, and Miss Fannie 
Newnham. ‘Two students, Miss Edith M. Bennett 


| and Mr. Robert J. Swan, passed the entrance 
_ examination to the Royal Academy schools. 





The Gilbert-Garret Sketch Club held an exhibi- 


_ tion last month in the club room in Great Ormond 
_ Street, which is said to have been used formerly by 


_ to be seen upon the walls. 


Toole as a rehearsal room. The club is respon- 
sible for the arrangement of the annual Gilbert- 
Garret sketch competition in which most of the 
London students’ clubs take part, and several 
works that had figured in recent competitions were 
Of the more ambitious 


_ studies Mr. J. McWilson’s oil picture in a grey-blue 
_ key of a river nymph standing in shallow water, 
_ and the clever painting by Mr. Vernon Pearce of a 


_ lady in outdoor dress, were the most notable. The 


_ landscapes included a sympathetic study of Zvees 
and Sunshine by Mr. J. Allister Heir; Sadsings, 
_ Rye, by Mr. F. Grey, in which the recession of the 
flat country was capitally suggested, and good 


| 
| 


Ince. 


sketches by Mr. A. H. Webb and Mr. Charles 
W. T. W. 


ELBOURNE.—Great interest centred 
in the Melbourne National Gallery 
Students’ exhibition this year from the 
fact that the triennial travelling scholar- 


ship of “#150 per-annum was to be awarded. 


The leading students were Miss Constance 


Jenkins, Miss Cumbrae Stewart and Mr. Wm. 


M‘Innes, and the award fell to the first-named 


Student for her picture entitled Friendly Critics. 


This is the first time the travelling scholarship has 
ever fallen to a lady competitor, and Miss Jenkins 
is to be congratulated on the fact. This year 
students have been allowed to select their own sub- 
jects, whereas in previous years they had to paint 
to fit a set title. Miss Stewart’s work also deserves 
honourable mention. The life class work of the 
painting school was of an unusually high standard, 
but in the black-and-white section a slight falling 
off was noticeable. Mr. M‘Innes and Mr. Lorimer 
were the chief exponents of this medium. J. S. 
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John FPettie, R.A. HR.S.A. By Martin 
Harpik. (London: Adam & Charles Black.) 20s. 
net.—Fifteen years after Pettie’s death, this mono- 
graph on one of the most distinguished of nineteenth- 
century Scottish artists appears. ‘The lapse of 
time has undoubtedly placed difficulties in the 
author’s way in dwelling much on the personal 
note, but enough has been stated to give the 
reader some conception of the bright and breezy, 
energetic and warm-hearted character of one who, 
in addition to being a great painter, was in many 
respects atypical Scot. The incidents of the early 
life at East Linton and in Edinburgh, when, in 
conjunction with Orchardson, Chalmers, and 
McTaggart, the first steps were on the ladder that 
was to carry.each of them to fame, will be read with 
great interest. The writer tells an amusing story 
of Pettie and McTaggart obtaining the permission 
of the Artillery Officer at Edinburgh Castle Half 
Moon Battery to help fire the Royal Salute on the 
day of the 1860 review of Volunteers in Holyrood 
Park, a review which formed the subject of one of 
Sam Bough’s famous paintings. Mr. Hardie has 
also a story to tell about the painting of the cele- 
brated portrait of Mr. Campbell Noble in Noble’s 
studio at Coldingham, and there are various other 
interesting incidents recorded which help to an 
understanding of the man. When the author 
writes of his uncle’s work as an artist, he does so 
with a commendable personal detachment. The 
book is profusely illustrated by reproductions in 
colour of almost all of Pettie’s principal pictures, 
and the catalogue of his works is not the least 
valuable portion of the volume. It shows that 
Pettie was an indefatigable worker, not a year 
passing, from 1860 till his death, without the pro- 
duction of several important subject pictures in 
addition to portraiture and other work. 

Dutch Art in the Nineteenth Century. By 
HerMINE Martius. Translated by ALEXANDER 
TerxeiRA Dre Matros. (London: The De La 
More Press.) 15s. net. Zhe Art of the Netherlands 
Galleries. By Davin C, PREvER. (George Bell 
& Sons.) 6s. net. Great Masters of Dutch and 
Flemish Painting. By W. Bove. ‘Translated by 
MarcareT L. Ciarke. (Duckworth & Co.) 
7s. 6d. net.—That three good books on Dutch 
painting should appear simultaneously—each, it 
is to be feared, to the detriment of the other 
two—is a striking illustration of the keen com- 
petition in the literary market. Of these the 
best is perhaps the one from the pen of Hermine 
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Marius, but it is unfortunately considerably spoiled 
by the inadequacy of the translation, which through- 
out retains a foreign ring. Beginning with a brief 
review of the prosaic eighteenth century, so barren 
of art production in Holland, the author gives a 
most eloquent account of the great revival of 
painting in the nineteenth century, inaugurated by 
Israels and Jongkind and carried on by Mesdag, 
Mauve, the brothers Maris and others less cele- 
brated. Due consideration is also given to the 
Romanticists, of whom Ary Scheffer was the chief, 
and to the minor interpreters of genre and land- 
scape subjects, but it is in the chapters on the 
great Hague School that the interest of the volume 
culminates. Mr. Preyer’s book is more than a mere 
guide to the collections of paintings in Holland, 
for though it will be found of great use in that 
direction, its preliminary chapters give a very 
clear and critical account of Dutch painting, from 
the beginning of the seventeenth century to the 
present day, in which he aptly defines the qualities 
distinguishing the work of one master from another, 
as well as those that set the art of the Low Coun- 
tries, apart from that of any other country. The 
opinions of the scholarly Dr. Bode will always 
command respect, but some of those expressed in 
the work before us will challenge contradiction, 
notably his dictum that the masterstroke of Rem- 
brandt was to bring the Bible story into this every- 
day world, “‘that Franz Hals did not always over- 
come the actual material properties inherent in 
colour as a pigment,” and that Pieter de Hooch, 
most individual of interpreters of genre, was a 
connecting link between Nicolas Maas and Jan 
Vanmeer. ‘There is, moreover, a certain want of 
proportion in the book, more space being given 
Segers and Brouwer than to all the Flemish 
Masters. It is of course only in Holland itself 
that Dutch painting can be studied as a whole, 
but with the aid of the excellent reproductions of 
pictures in the three volumes under notice some 
idea may be obtained of the remarkable continuity 
of aim of the successive exponents of every branch 
of art, portraiture excepted, for whereas Israels, 
Mauve and their great contemporaries have nobly 
carried on the old traditions, Rembrandt and Hals 
have had no true successors. 

Nature and Ornament. By Lewis F. Day, with 
over 350 illustrations from drawings by Miss Foorp. 
(London: B. T. Batsford.) 5s. net.—In his ‘‘ Nature 
and Ornament” the well-known artist craftsman 
Mr. Lewis Day goes to the very root of the matter, 
for though he considers vegetable growth as the 
raw material of design, giving in the numerous 
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illustrations specially drawn for his book, typical 
examples of that raw material, he shows that 
in really successful ornament, nature plays a 
secondary, sometimes even an obscure, part, the 
beauty of the latter being really in proportion 
to its fulfilment of conditions which have nothing 
to do with nature. The motto of his book is 
“Ornament for its own sake,” and throughout the 
lesson he preaches is the submission of natural 
form to ornament, not the subordination of orna- 
ment to nature. He points out the fallacy of 
Ruskin’s reasoning on the subject, and even dares 
to challenge Morris’s dictum that ‘‘ornament should 
tell a story or call up memories of nature,” declaring 
that “‘when it came to designing he was better 
than his word and addiny, it was always a hint from 
nature which set him going, but the way he departed 
from nature shows that when once he got to work 
he lost sight of nature, and kept always in view 
the problem of design.” 

The English House. By W. SHAW SPARROW. 
(London: Eveleigh Nash.) tos. 6d. net.—Mr. 
Sparrow’s aim has been to supply a want—to write 
a book for the plain man as opposed to the student 
of architecture. He traces the history of the house 
and home from its earliest origin, through its 
various stages of development in England up to 
the present day, discussing it mainly, it is true, 
from the architectural standpoint, but with an 
endeavour to eliminate as far as possible the tech- 
nicalities of the subject. He has much to say, and 
says it in an interesting manner, but on page 70 
he makes a statement that is certainly open to 
challenge, where he says “the desire to live was 
far stronger during the middle ages than it is to- 
day.” To infer this from the development of the 
cumbersome body armour worn in those days is 
as though one were to say that we build armour- 
plated vessels to-day because we are more tena- 
cious of life than were the seamen of Elizabethan 
times, or that greater bravery was shown by those 
who went into battle in the wooden ships of 
Nelson’s days than by the crews of our modern 
Dreadnoughts. 


numerous and well reproduced, though one does 
not find much here that is new. 

Greek Dress. By ETHEL B. ABRAHAMS, M.A. 
(London: John Murray.) gs. net.—This scholarly | 
and well-illustrated volume is an extension of a | 
thesis approved for the degree of Master of Arts | 
at the London University. In it the eloquent | 
writer, after passing in brief review the Hellenic | 
garments, as illustrated by the draped figures found | 


The illustrations are admirably 
chosen for their bearing on the letterpress and are | 


| 
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at Knossos and Setsofa, and engraved Mycenzan 
gems, etc., traces the evolution of Greek dress, 
noting how thoroughly in accord it was from first 
to last with the noble race to whom the human 
form divine was the highest expression of ideal 
beauty, and the cultivation of physical powers a 
religious duty. Quoting largely from original 
authorities, but giving excellent translations for 
the benefit of those less learned than herself, and 


pressing into service, as illustrations, statues, bas- 


reliefs, painted vases, embroideries, etc., Miss 
Abrahams gives the fullest details, not only as to 
form and ornamentation but texture and colour of 
material, devoting, as is but fitting, considerable 
space to the golden age of Greek art to which 
belonged the maidens who posed for the marvellous 
sculptures of the Parthenon, and noting the gradual 


introduction of excessive luxury resulting from con- 
stant intercourse with the East, and the reaction 


that set in after the Persian wars. 

La Galleria d@ Arte Moderna di Venezia. Text 
by Virrorio Pica. (Bergamo: Istituto Italiano 
d’Arti grafiche.) 50 “7e.—Founded in 1897, the 
Gallery of Modern Art at Venice, of which this 
sumptuous volume forms a fitting memorial, was 
the immediate outcome of the institution of those 


, international art exhibitions which have been held 


excellence the historian of the movement. 


in that city every second year since 1895. It will 
always redound to the credit of Prince Alberto 
Giovanelli and other generous benefactors whose 
support, with that liberally given by the Munici- 
pality and other authorities, enabled the gallery to 
be established, that they had the wisdom to see 
what was needed to infuse new life into Italian 
art; for as Sgr. Pica observes in his opening 
remarks, it is to the movement initiated in Venice 
fourteen years ago that contemporary art in Italy 
has been saved from utter decay. Sgr. Pica has 
watched this movement from the beginning, and 
from 1899 onwards has published a record of each 
exhibition, so that he may be considered par 
And 


_ that there can be few or none who are better 


qualified than he to discharge this function, is 


amply attested by the series of essays he has 


written for this volume as an accompaniment to 
the reproductions of works which have been 
acquired bythe Gallery. Thevolume contains eighty 
of these reproductions, a large number of them 
being in colour. The works reproduced have no 
doubt in nearly all cases been purchased at one or 
other of the biennial exhibitions, and their authors 
are well-known artists belonging to many nationali- 
ties, the Italians naturally predominating among the 


fifty-two who are represented in the volume. Nearly 
all the plates are neatly mounted on dark paper, 
and the general excellence of printing and binding 
entitles the publishers to warm congratulation. 

The Architectural Association Sketch-book. Third 
Series. Vol. XII. Edited by G. B. Lewis and 
Theodore Fyfe. (Published by the Association at 
18 Tufton Street, Westminster.) £1 15. (to sub- 
scribers). The 72 plates contained in this latest 
volume of the ‘“‘Sketch-book ” cover a wide range 
of subjects of much interest and value to the 
student of architecture. Of the 37 plates devoted 
to English subjects, the principal concern Castle 
Hedingham in Essex, the Priory Church at Christ- 
church, Hants, the Royal Naval Hospital, Green- 
wich, the contributors of these being Messrs. C. C. 
Brewer, G. J. Coombs, C. J. Macdonald and 
C. H. B. Quennell. Italian architecture occupies 
18 plates, the Massini Palace with the columns in 
Rome and the church of S. Maria Maggiore at 
Toscanella being the chief subjects. In France 
the church of Notre Dame, Caudebec, is the 
subject of five plates contributed by Messrs. C, 
Wontner-Smith and A. E. Martin. Belgium, 
Holland, Greece, Spain and Turkey are also 
represented, the last by an interior view of St. 
Sophia and two views of the mosque of Sultan 
Sulieman, Constantinople, by Mr. A. E. Henderson. 





Designers to whom lettering has an attraction 
will be glad to learn that a new and much cheaper 
edition of Turbayne’s well-known book of Mono- 
grams and Cyphers has been issued by Messrs. T. 
C. & E. C. Jack, of London and Edinburgh. The 
re-issue forms a single volume, and the price is 
only 5s. net in paper wrappers, and 7s. 6d. net, 
bound in cloth,’as against 375. previously charged 
for the complete work. 

The Annual Plate of the Art Union of London 
consists this year of a large and fine etching by Mr. 
M. Osborne, A.R.E., after the painting by Fred 
Morgan entitled Zhe Gleaners. The plate is one of 
considerable merit, and cannot fail to be appreciated 
by the ubscribers to this excellent institution. 

Mr. Edmund H. New, who is making a special 
study of the architecture of Oxford, has executed 
a pen-and-ink drawing of Zhe Towers of Oxford, as 
seen from the Bell Tower of Magdalen College ; 
and the drawing has been reproduced and printed 
in lithography by Mr. T. R. Way. From the 
point selected by the artist, all the towers for which 
Oxford is so famous come into view, except, of 
course, Magdalen Tower itself, and the result is a 
panoramic representation of much interest. 
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The Lay Figure 


HE.LAY FIGURE: ON. FASHIONS 
IN CRITICISM. 


*‘ How little sense or reason there is now 
in what is called art criticism,” sighed the Plain 
Man. ‘Most of it seems to me to be quite unin- 
telligible and to be absolutely useless educationally.” 

“T hope you do not consider my criticisms 
unintelligible,” laughed the Art Critic, “ for I can 
assure you that I intend them to be most instructive 
and to explain all sorts of things that people ought 
to know.” 

“No, I did not refer to you,” returned the Plain 
Man, ‘‘because you do say things that it is possible 
to understand. What I complain of is the extra- 
ordinary absence of agreement among art critics 
now about the principles of art: everyone who 
writes on the subject seems to have some fad of 
his own to advocate, and in the multitude of fads 
art disappears entirely.” 

“You do not realise,” broke in the Man with 
the Red Tie, ‘‘that art criticism has got out of the 
old stupid rut in which it travelled years ago, and 
has become a living thing. You are old fashioned 
and you like listening to platitudes; new ideas 
puzzle you, so you say they are unintelligible and 
you call them fads.” 

“It is not the new idea that puzzles me,” answered 
the Plain Man, “but the fact that no two people 
who write on art hold the same opinion. They 
tell us that everything that we have been accustomed 
to hitherto is all wrong, but none of them agrees 
about the line we ought to take for the future.” 

‘‘That simply proves that modern criticism is 
alive,” cried the Man with the Red Tie; “people 
think about art now and realise in how many ways 
it can be expressed. They do not reduce it to 
rule and make it a matter of convention.” 

‘“‘T admit that sounds Yery nice,” interrupted the 
Critic, “but really it does not mean anything. 
Acceptance of standards in art criticism does not 
involve the following of a convention, and if there 
are no standards there can be no stability of 
opinion. That is just the trouble at the moment ; 
things are advocated simply because they are new, 
not because they are in any way improvements 
upon what has gone before.” 

“But the love of what is new implies a desire 
for progress,” objected the Man with the Red Tie, 
‘and progress should always be encouraged.” 

“Not necessarily,” replied the Critic. ‘You 
must first of all explain what you mean by progress. 
To destroy existing standards, simply because you 
do not appreciate their value or understand their 
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meaning, is only to produce incoherence. The 
love of change is not a healthy one unless the 
change leads you to something better than you 
have had before.” 

“That is just what I say,” cried the Plain 
Man; ‘‘we have become incoherent and our 
critics have become unintelligible. We have lost 
our old standards and we have no new ones. Why 
is this?” 

“Well, as far as I can see it is simply because 
fashions in criticism have changed,” replied the 
Critic. ‘‘ Years ago the fashion was to uphold 
what was customary and to attack everything that 
was new—now everything that has hitherto been 
accepted as correct is ridiculed as obsolete, and 
every new fad is put forward as a discovery of 
world-shaking importance. There is no sense 
in it; it is only a new fashion.” 

‘But if it is only a new fashion why has it been 
so universally adopted?” asked the Man with the 
Red Tie. “It must be founded on common- 
sense to secure such general acceptance.” 

‘By no means,” laughed the Critic ; “ common- 
sense is the last thing upon which a fashion is 
ever founded. If you want my real opinion I 
should say that the foundation of this fashion 
is the ignorance of the men who pretend to be 
critics. They have no standards in art, they have 
not even any knowledge of artistic practice in the 
wide sense, and consequently they are blown 
about by every wind of doctrine. They acquire 
all their opinions at second hand, and merely 
repeat parrot-fashion what they are told to say. 
They are not critics but advocates, and act as 
mouthpieces of this or that art clique.” 

“Then you argue that modern criticism is not 
independent?” asked the Man with the Red Tie. 

‘Of course it is not independent,” replied the 
Critic. ‘The man who follows a. fashion can 
never be independent. The real critic is a judge 
who views impartially all the aspects of the case 
submitted to him, not an advocate who holds a 
brief for one side and abuses the other. The 
modern critic is a lop-sided person who is in- 
capable of exercising any judicial functions, and 
who is mortally afraid of being impartial lest the 
party by which he has been hired should accuse 
him of being old-fashioned and take away his job. 


— 


He is not allowed by his masters to study anything ~ 
except what they prescribe, and his position depends ~ 


upon his obedience. 
which he is not in any way entitled, there is not 


Thrust into a position to | 


the least doubt that he does more harm than good | 


to art.” THE Lay FIGURE. 


Wood Panels by William Fuller 


Owned by Cosmos Club, Washington, D. C. 


SEA FAIRIES, PANEL ON WOOD 
IN COLORS WITH BURNT OUTLINES 


| OOD PANELS BY WILLIAM 
| FULLER CURTIS 
| 


THE possibilities in working on 
wood, with a heated needle are 
illustrated anew in the group of exhibits by William 
Fuller Curtis which have recently been on view in 
New York and elsewhere. Mr. Curtis does not, to 
be sure, confine himself to the pyrographic point; 
his panels are carved and colored as well. By 
these means he obtains a low relief in several 
planes. Profiles and vigorous outlines are brought 
out by deeply incising the wood, so that a shadow 
results. The coloring may be delicate or brilliant, 
according to the needs of the subject. 
| In the panel entitled Sea Fairies, which is the 


Owned by Edward Lind Morse, Esq., Washington, D. C. 


, THE ANGEL OF THE DARKER DRINK 
| CARVED AND BURNT-WOOD PANEL 


Curtis 





BY WILLIAM FULLER CURTIS 


property of the Cosmos Club in Washington, D.C., 
the lines of algee and weed are emphasized with 
burning. The colors of the water are laid on with 
tints of water color. For the brilliant scales of the 
fish mineral colors, richer in glint, have been used. 
An interesting advantage has been taken of the 
grain of the wood for aiding in the conventional 
representation of water seen below the surface. 
The general vivacity of the design gains by the 
exuberant display of the bubbles of air freed from 
the uncouth mouths, as these fish circle and pass. 
In the carved and burnt wood panel, The Angel 
of the Darker Drink, Mr. Curtis sets himself to a 
theme which carries the impress of Vedder, but 
modified with a contrasted suggestion of full sum- 


mer growth in the maple leaf andgrain. The over- 





BY WILLIAM FULLER CURTIS 
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Wood Panels by William Fuller Curtis 


mantel owned by Mr. 
and Mrs. Lindsey Bury, 
Wilcot Manor, shows 
the effective use of bold 
contrasts of tone which 
this medium, or merging 
of mediums, offers. Va- 
riation in surface under 
the carving-tool intensi- 
fies the contrast of depth 
produced by burning, as 
in the neighboring sur- 
faces here of hood and 
flesh. 

In the pencil drawings 
for the panels owned by 
Mr. Robert Dix Benson, 
Passaic, two features of 
Mr. Curtis’s work are 
illustrated, his pleasure 
in handling the point 
and his taste for anti- 
quarian detail. Many 
of his designs show a 
disposition for picturing 
the costume and man- 
ners of earlier times. In 
pencil drawing itself he 
has exhibited a number 
of interesting portraits, 
including those of Mr. 
David Bispham and 





Owned by Mr. and Mrs. Lindsey Bury, Wilcot Manor, Wilts, England 


OVERMANTEL BY WILLIAM FULLER CURTIS 
CARVED AND BURNT-WOOD PANEL 


Mr. William J. Hurlburt, and another of the late developed his use on wood of the cutting edge, the 

Charles Eliot Norton, who sat to the‘artist in the burning point and applied colors until the effective- 

summer studio at Ashfield, Mass. ness of his panels should command attention in 
Mr. Curtis has good decorative sense and has many and various schemes of interior decoration. 





Finished Work owned by Robert Dix Benson, Esq., Passaic, N. J. 


THE COMING OF ARTHUR (PENCIL DRAWING) BY WILLIAM FULLER CURTIS 
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_ distances when in the same line of vision. 


Stereoscope in Art Instruction 


HE STEREOSCOPE AS AN AID IN 
ART INSTRUCTION 
BY W. MARTIN JOHNSON 
PRESIDENT, W. MARTIN JOHNSON SCHOOL OF ART 
THE principal difficulty in learning to 
draw objectively seems to lie in the inability of a 


beginner to appreciate the three dimensions in na- 


ture. Height and breadth are readily perceived, 


and the majority of pupils can be taught to copy 
other drawings, but the expression of thickness 
upon a flat surface is not so easily accomplished. 
It may be that the varying and subtle conditions of 


light and shade confuse the student, or, perhaps, 


itis because the untrained eye cannot eliminate un- 


essential details in a model. However, as the 
purpose of graphic art is to portray nature in a 
realistic manner, pictures must have in them the 
effects of relief, space and perspective. The 
draughtsman who acquires the habit of closing one 
eye while drawing fails to secure these qualities in 
his work. But some people do not miss them, 
because they look at nature indifferently and do not 
realize that they have been given two eyes for pur- 
poses other than to safeguard against danger. With 
normal sight and both eyes open we see things with 
space between and around them and at their true 
We are 
not dependent, therefore, upon mental deductions 


_ based upon relative size and light and shade to per- 


ceive these conditions. The two eyes explain to 


-us that we are in the midst of and a component 


of our surroundings, not mere spectators of a 


_ panorama. 


] 


There is an ingenious contrivance called a range 
finder used aboard war vessels to measure the dis- 
tance between ship and target. It is inprinciple 
the same as two eyes, but the observation stations 
are widely separated. While the space between 
our own eyes is insignificant compared to that 
necessary for the two points of view in the scientific 
instrument, still they see two unlike and distinct 
images in precisely the same way, which, when 
combined in the brain, reveal objects detached 
from each other and in relief against their back- 
grounds. The importance of this sense an art 
student does not at first appreciate, and it requires 
some explanation by an instructor to make him un- 
derstand its significance in art. 

Stereoscopic photographs, however, in contrast 
to ordinary photographs, throw objects into relief 
as seen with two eyes and, furthermore, give one a 
proper conception of the natural size of the objects 
photographed. In a photograph taken with one 
lens all things are flat against each other, but a 


stereoscopic camera has two lenses the same dis- 
tance apart as the eyes. 

Now, to make a pupil observe should be the 
primary aim of instruction in drawing and paint- 
ing. If this can be accomplished by any means, 
mechanical or otherwise, a good beginning has been 
made in the art. 

Although the stereoscopic photograph in mono- 
chrome is imperfect, because it does not give a 
complete representation of nature, the Lumiere 
process of photographing true color values stereo- 
scopically removes the last obstacle in the way of 
placing before the student exact reproductions of 
valuable artistic material otherwise not available 

The student can thus have constantly at hand in 
permanent and convenient form the best models 
that the world affords—the most interesting still- 
life groupings, the rarest flowers, costumes, land- 
scapes or animals. In fact, the stereoscope can do 
for art what the phonograph has done for music. 

Students find the reversion from stereoscopic 
copies to unaided vision in no way confusing, but, 
on the contrary, a decided help in fixing propor- 
tions in the memory, because there is no movement 
or changing light to divert the attention. Drawing 
furnishes the mind with clearly defined images with 
which the artist expresses ideas, just as certain 
symbols combined make words. 

Facility in drawing should be such that the act 
becomes subconscious, as one writes a letter; for 
without the dexterity which only comes with com- 
plete mastery of tools no one can draw or paint with 
spontaneity. It is the greater art to conceal an art. 

By copying charts and diagrams a student really 
accomplishes little. Even if he becomes proficient 
in the exercises, embarrassment and confusion re- 
sult directly he approaches nature, and nature 
study is absolutely essential. Artistic knowledge 
is invariably based upon this sound foundation. 

In the early stages of practice it is difficult to 
maintain enthusiasm on the part of the pupil, and 
encouragement is oftentimes more efficacious than 
criticism. By alternating study from casts or ac- 
tual objects with that from the stereographs in color 
the teacher of drawing and painting will stimulate 
a greater interest in a student’s work and obtain a 
far better result and more rapid progress than by 
the older methods. We Lee]. 


THE brass tray shown on page c of the January 
INTERNATIONAL STUDIO was the work of Mrs. 
Clara Woodford, of the Grand Rapids School of 
Applied Arts, the other objects being the work of 
Mrs. Wurzburg and Mrs. Bliss. 
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“Have nothing in your houses that you do not know to be useful, or believe to be beautiful.” —WI1LLIAM Morris, 


The National Society of Home Art and Decoration 


The purposes of this society are as follows: 

1. To secure the adoption by building contractors, architects and 
owners of better standards of design and decoration in the average 
American homes, city, village and country. 

2. To induce the manufacturers of all decorative materials used in 
American homes to raise the standard of design in their product; and to 
urge them to cooperate more fully with the architect, contractor and 
owner along ideal decorative lines. 

3. To urge the study of the principles of home art, architecture and 
decoration in schools and educational organizations. 

4. To take part in the exhibitions of architectural and arts and crafts 
societies, with a view to the assembling of designs and examples bearing 
upon the subject. 

5. To conduct through the columns of THE INTERNATIONAL STUDIO a 
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department of suggestions to readers and members of the society, and 
also to conduct an established inquiry department, through which, by 
publication or personal replies, information bearing in any way upon the 
subject may be readily secured in so far as expert authorities and carefy] 
consideration can supply it. 

6. To keep members informed concerning publications and exhibj- 
tions, through the columns of THE INTERNATIONAL StuDI0, and the bul- 
letins and publications that the society may be called upon to issue. 

7. To cooperate with local clubs and associations in supplying exhibi- 
tions, lectures, lantern slides, etc. 

An advisory committee of eminent specialists will shortly be elected 
and their services invited in their several capacities. ; 

For information concerning MEMBERSHIP, apply to the Treasurer, Mr. 
Pendleton Dudley, 34 Pine Street, New York. 
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A PLAN FOR A HOUSE WHICH IS PRACTICAL AND COMPACT, WITH COMFORT, CONVENIENCE AND 
ATTRACTIVE INTERIOR 


SMALL HOUSE OF MODERATE 
COST—THE FINISHING 


As IT is the purpose of the National 

Society of Home Art and Decoration to 

offer through these édlumns practical suggestions 
on the planning, finishing, decorating and furnish- 
ing of the home, we are presenting above the tenta- 
tive plan of a small house of moderate cost. The 
finish, decoration and fitting of this house will be 
treated in successive numbers, and the suggestions 
offered will be such as are applicable to many of the 
houses of moderate cost which are designed to-day. 
The plan of this house is practical and compact, 
and makes for the comfort and convenience which 
insure an attractive interior. The central living- 
room, extending the depth of the house, is spacious 
and of good proportions, the comparatively low 
ceiling being characteristic of the bungalow, the 
type of house after which this is designed. In utiliz- 
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ing this plan the exterior may be of concrete, siding 
or shingles, but the long roof line, French and case- 
ment windows, the sunken porch and the flagged or 
grassed court at the rear must be retained to pre- 
serve the artistic values. 

The frankly undecorated simplicity of the con- 
structive materials in both the exterior and interior 
of the building is an important factor of its charm. 

The standing woodwork may be of ash, chestnut, 
yellow pine or some other inexpensive hard or semi- 
hard wood—if for reasons of economy oak is not to 
be considered. All of the above-mentioned woods 
show beautiful effects under stain. 

If it seems desirable to make the chambers of the 
house especially delicate and dainty the standing 
woodwork in them may be treated with ivory white 
paint, given what is known as an eggshell finish. 
This is a surface which shows a soft polish. The 
tone of the paint should never be blue white. 
Where the proposed decoration of the room requires 





A Small House of Moderate Cost 





ened surface of the iron the 
marks of the hammer. 

If ash is used for the wood- 
work a very artistic effect is 
obtained by treating 4 the 
wood with a silver-gray stain. 
There are stains now made 
which do not streak or show 
laps and are easy to apply. 
These have none of the ob- 
jectionable features of many 
water or spirit stains, as they 
do not raise the grain of the 
wood in the least, thus effect- 
ing much saving of labor in 
obtaining a smooth surface. 
There is also a varnish which 
can be applied over the stain 
and which gives an effect that 
is soft and dull, without rub- 


IN THE DINING-ROOM THE WALLS MAY BE PANELED TO THE COVE OF 
THE CEILING-LINE 


it the woodwork may be painted in a color which 
will complete the color scheme. 

By referring to the plan it will be seen that the 
front bedroom opens directly from the small alcoved 
hall. This feature in the very successful house 
which has been built from these plans is most at- 
tractive. The three long, slightly bowed windows 
extend to within twenty-two inches of the floor. A 
shelf three feet in depth was placed in this window 
and under it the coils of the semidirect radiator. 
Here plants, ferns and stately palms were set, while 
suspended from the top of the window frame were 
three beautiful fern balls. The effect of sunlight 
filtering through the feathery green was delightful 
and added greatly to the distinction and beauty of 
the room. 

The woodwork of the living-room includes a 
four-foot wainscot. Built in the eastern wall near 
the fireplace are the book shelves. These shelves 
are set flush with the wall and faced about with a 
plain six-inch trim, like the standing woodwork of 
the room. When filled with books carefully ar- 
ranged with due regard for the colors of the bind- 
ings this becomes a very decorative feature. 

About the fireplace six-inch unglazed tiles are 
used for facing and for hearth, in plain color, suit- 
able to the decorative scheme of the room. 

The mantelshelf should be absolutely plain, 
stained and finished like the standing woodwork. 
For this a heavy board should be used, supported 
by brackets of wrought iron, showing on the rough- 


bing. This, of course, is 
much more economical than 
the old way of applying sev- 
eral coats of varnish and rubbing with oil and 
pumicestone. The finish which we refer to does 
not contain wax and dries well. 


and durable. 


It is also tough 


In the dining-room adjoining the living-room the 
walls may be paneled to the cove of the ceiling line. 
An extremely attractive combination is made when 
bog-oak stain is used on the ash paneling of this 
room, which opens directly from the gray of the 
living-room. ‘This stain is a dull dark green, very 
rich in tone, and makes an excellent setting for 
either oak or mahogany furniture. 

The photographs shown are from a very beautiful 
room in a much more costly and elaborate residence 
than the one we are considering; however, the gen- 
eral form of the wood paneling outlining the plain 
plaster panels at intervals gives an effect which can 
be successfully introduced in the simpler house by 
eliminating the decorative line of plaster ornament 
(see illustration) of the ceiling and the carved swags 
of fruit on mantel and doors. 

Built-in furniture properly designed finds its place 
readily in such a house. Buffets and china closets, 
window and inglenook seats go far toward making 
the rooms in which they are placed attractive and 
livable, and if planned for in the beginning do not 
add materially to the finished cost of the house. 

Stains suitable for treating the interior woodwork 
may be purchased ready prepared for use, and 
should be applied with a brush directly to the bare 
surface of the wood. Where a lighter tone of the 
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A Small House 


color is desired it is possible to use a stain reducer 
(liquid), which may be added to the mixed stain and 
will lighten the tone. The stain should always be 
tried out on a small block of the trim. In this way 
one can be sure of the result before applying to the 
actual standing woodwork of the room. 

After the stain is thoroughly dry the finishing 
varnish may be applied. The varnish which we 
would recommend provides a soft, dull surface 
resembling wax, but in reality is a varnish which 
dries hard in a few hours’ time and is durable and 
easy to care for. 

The floors of the house are the next point to be 
considered. Where the economic conditions per- 
mit oak should be the wood used for these, at least 
in the living-rooms. Thoroughly seasoned lumber 
should be carefully selected, the boards well laid, 
fitted and smoothed. A light brown stain is a good 
choice for color, as it supplies at once the tone which 
time produces later, and a more harmonious room is 
possible where there is no sharp crudeness in the 
floor color, as is often the case where new oak or 
Southern pine is used under the floor varnish. 

There are several excellent floor finishes on the 
market, some of which produce the soft polish of the 
well-rubbed waxed floor, without the 
attendant slipperiness of wax, and, 
more important to the housewife, 
without the constant rubbing which 
the waxed floor requires. 

The floors of the living and din- 
ing-rooms in the house shown in the 
plan should be of the same wood and 
treated in the same way. If of oak 
a filler should be used after the stain 
has been applied, and it should be 
remembered that the filler must be 
treated with the same stain before 
applying. When the floor has thor- 
oughly dried two or more coats of the 
floor finish should be given it, allow- 
ing at least twelve hours’ time be- 
tween coats for drying. 

For the standing woodwork of the 
two small bedrooms ivory white 
paint may be used. ‘Two or three 
undercoats of white lead are neces- 
sary, to be followed by the final coats 
of ivory paint. This last coat may 
be flatted with turpentine to secure 
the eggshell surface which is desir- 
able. 

In the bath room hard plaster 
marked off in six-inch squares like 
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of Moderate Cost 


tiles and finished with a high-gloss wood enamel 
forms an excellent wainscot. These may be six 
or seven feet in height and finished by a wood mold 
treated with the same enamel. The wall above may 
show a painted surface or be covered with a highly 
glossed paper of appropriate design. ‘The surface 
of this paper is impervious to moisture. 

In the service department of the house the stand- 
ing woodwork may be left in the natural color and 
finished with a good tough varnish which will with- 
stand heat and moisture. 

Next month we will discuss wall treatment for the 
various rooms of this little house, together with 
hardware and lighting fixtures. 


THE INTERNATIONAL StupIO Year Book of 
Decorative Art, 1909, forms a complete record of 
the best work in decorative art being produced 
throughout the world and contains some hun- 
dreds of illustrations (several in color) of interior 
decoration, furniture, fireplaces, mural painting, 
wall papers, stained glass, wood carving, metal 
work, plaster work, stonework, stenciling, pottery 
and porcelain, glassware, tapestry, embroidery and 
needlework, etc. 





BUILT-IN FURNITURE, BUFFETS AND CHINA CLOSETS, WHEN 
PROPERLY DESIGNED, MAKE THE ROOMS ATTRACTIVE 


The Johnson Collection 


THES SCRIP 


ELISABETH LUTHER CARY 


HE COLLECTION OF MR. JOHN 
G. JOHNSON ~ 

THE EARLY ITALIAN PICTURES 
BY WILLIAM RANKIN 


Asout a hundred pictures illustrate the Early 
Renaissance among Mr. Johnson’s Italians. This 
group merges almost imperceptibly into the equally 
important body of High and Late Renaissance ex- 
amples, which are not discussed in the present no- 
tice. Even within my limits there is matter of in- 
exhaustible interest to the student, but I must 
confine my attention main- 
ly to typical works of the 
more central and well- 
known schools. A rough 
orientation of the general 
historical representation 
may be given, for there are 
broad traditional charac- 
ters which do not depend 
upon an exact adjudication 
of authorships. In the case 
of numerous beautiful and 
significant things we are 
only concerned with the at- 
tributions, as yet often 
under advisement, in so 
far as they help interpre- 
tation. 

It is, of course, impossible 
in a brief notice to more 
than hint at the wealth of 
the collection in its less 
monumental but very rare, 
intimate and sometimes 
charmingly personal pic- 
tures, such as have been 
painted for private use, 
perhaps for friends, and 
have passed through the 
hands of the more exclu- 
sive collectors. Nor can 
any idea of the real value 
of the collection be gained 
if we neglect the numerous 
works, as predella pieces, 
in which, even in religious 
themes, the Italian artist 


has been inspired by the CRUCIFIXION 





life around him to fresh and spontaneous inven- 
tion. 
tures is worth careful attention, for we are apt 
to think of the Italians as formal stylists who never 
unbend, whereas here we often feel a sympathetic 
relation to modern modes of painting and as we 
pass to the northern European schools, so richly 
represented in the gallery, we have little sense of 
an essential opposition of ideals. 


This aspect of many of Mr. Johnson’s pic- 


As concerns the general distribution of examples 
within our group we have nearly two score of 
Florentine and Umbro-Florentine paintings and 
about the same number of north Italian works, 
including the Venetians. Nine or ten Siennese 
examples, and about the same number from Um- 
bria, the Marches and the Roman School fill up 


Collection of John G. Johnson, Esq. 


BY FRANCESCO VANNUCCHIO 
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The Johnson Collection 


Collection of John G. Johnson, Esq. 


MADONNA 


the hundred. We may consider the Siennese mas- 
ters first, as representing the most conservative type 
and as including several of the few distinctly medie- 
valist Italian painters. 

A typical Siennese Crucifixion, a small devo- 
tional panel, is attributed by Berenson to Francesco 
Vannucchio, a rare artist of the second half of the 
trecento, who signs a similar work at Berlin. This 
panel, which we reproduce, gives a sort of cross 
section into the Siennese nerve and sinew, in a 
state of rather volatile passion. We have a proto- 
type for Crivelli’s, Giulio Grandi’s, Guido’s or Lo 
Spagna’s passionate imploring, so superbly shown 
in the collection. The student should compare 
this vivid work with an impressive Crucifixion of 
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ATTRIBUTED TO A FOLLOWER OF 
PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA 


more reticent style in the Bryan Col- 
lection (No. 189), belonging to Due- 
cio’s school, and with another fine 
work, of Simone’s following, in the 
possession of Mr. Louis Ehrich. 

More strictly traditional, severe and 
important is a predella piece by Bar- 
tolo di Fredi of seven single figures, 
Christ between Mary and John and 
Four Saints, an exceptionally strong 
example of quite monumental char- 
acter, comporting with the personality 
of the artist as a dignified magistrate 
of the Republic. This painter has 
been unduly neglected, owing, per- 
haps, to the damaged condition of 
his highly original series of decora- 
tions in the Parish Church of San 
Gemignano, the only important ex- 
tant monument of his style on a large 
scale. In this same region, but a 
little later, are two small Madonnas 
labeled Taddeo Bartoli and a small 
panel of Two Saints,long-proportioned 
figures, either Siennese or Umbrian, 
in a minor phase of the early quat- 
trocento. 

An ordinary Wadonna by Sano and 
an excellent and delightful specimen 
of the inventive, intuitive and often 
highly imaginative art of Giovanni 
di Paolo introduce us to the Fifteenth 
century. No true Siennese painter 
cares for the mere science of the Ren- 
aissance, but the highly gifted Matteo, 
while entirely native and loyal to an- 
cestral tradition, is, like Giovanni di 
Paolo, inspired by Florentine ideas. 
His Madonna here, a radiant example, 
complements the superb St. Jerome in the Fogg 
Museum, and is one of the masterpieces of the 
gallery. Matteo’s genial pupil, Cozzarelli, is also 
present with a similar theme, comparable to the 
Madonna in the remarkable collection of Mr. D. F. 
Platt and a fine predella piece in the possession of 
Mr. Walter H. Crittenden. An interesting manu- 
script illumination, not necessarily Siennese but of 
the medieval tradition, may be mentioned in this 
connection. Attributed to Francesco di Giorgio is 
the exquisite Profile Portrait of a Blonde Lady, pos- 
sibly Isotta da Rimini, once given to Piero della 
Francesca or to Uccello. ‘The present more satis- 
factory attribution may be tested by a comparison 
with a Portrait of a Lady in the Cook Collection at 
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Richmond, acknowledged to be by the famous 
Siennese architect and painter. Siennese portraits 
are exceedingly rare and in no phase of art does the 
The subtlety 
and distinction of line and pattern, the refine- 
ment of the enamel-like tempera execution, no 
stronger than a delicate flower, bring this work into 
the rarest class of early Italian portraits, charac- 
terized by a direct classical simplicity of aim and a 
chastity of means which compare with Hellenic 
coins or the medals of Pisanello. 

Before coming to examples of Renaissance 
origins or of a transitional style in Florence we may 
note briefly two trecento pictures: a Gaddesque 
Annunciation of some charm but of minor impor- 
tance and the fine late Fourteenth-century panel, 
The Mystic Marriage of St. Catherine, now given 
on Siren’s weighty authority to Angelo Gaddi, 
which has a touch of realistic feeling, and a sense 
of the particular model, such as we observe in 
John of Milan. Called 
Giottesque, and dis- 
posed with the classic 
and monumental feel- 
ing of the earlier Giot- 
teschi, although betray- 
ing in its stylized dra- 
peries a survival of Lor- 
enzo Monaco’s time, is 
a charming Jadonna 
Enthroned with Saints 
and Angels, helping us 
to see the transition to 
the Renaissance atti- 
tude, implicit here, to 
be a gradual modifica- 
tion in the more con- 
servative men. With 
a little more of force 
and science this deli- 
cate piece would ap- 
proach the work of the 
young Pesellino. 

For a definite illus- 
tration of the budding 
life of the new age we 
may turn to a decora- 
tive picture of north 
Italian origin, perhaps 
of Pisanello’s follow- 
ing, but more modern 
and simple than Pisan- 
ello when painting— 
with an affinity, let me 


school attain a higher perfection. 


MADONNA ENTHRONED 
AND TWO SAINTS 


say, toStarnina or Masolino. Adark lady with blonde 
hair worships an idol enshrined in a rustico temple. 
There is a flowered foreground and a landscape 
The lovely tempera color, deep wine-red, 
lilac and deep greens, seems Veronese, and is not of 
We shall see a 
somewhat similar harmony in the Madonna given 
to Squarcione. I emphasize this lovely picture for 
its objective outlook and descriptive character; 
the figures are in their field in a fresh and almost 


vista. 


Masolino’s or the Florentine type. 


Masacciesque way. ‘Transitional pieces of this 
quality are rare, instructive and altogether de- 
lightful. 

The influence of Masaccio’s initiative has an al- 
most incalculable value for subsequent Florentine 
and Umbro-Florentine developments, and yet is 
exerted on strictly classic lines in a logical expan- 
sion of the ideals of the still more monumental 
Giotto. Renaissance realities, as distinct from the 
different forms of realism worked out by narrower 
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Collection of John G. Johnson, Esq. 
NATIVITY 


men, are what the student of art must take as his 
standard and point of departure, and it will be in- 
teresting for us to observe first the more radical 
and technically advanced types among Mr. John- 
son’s illustrations. In Masaccio’s immediate fol- 
lowing everything has great historical interest, 
and The Madonna in the Clouds, with saints and 
angels, ascribed by F. J. Mather—quoting Fry 
—to the school of Pesellino, who was a MaSsaccio fol- 
lower in his early years, belongs to this rare cate- 
gory. Itis by a secondary artist, but the solid con- 
struction, firm drawing, flexible action, rich color 
and a definite and masculine stylization on a 
naturalistic basis exhibit well the newer ideals of 
form, as against the survival of medievalist idioms, 
such as even Lippi retains. We recall here Do- 
menico Veneziano and the unknown painter of the 
triptych of the Madonna and Saints in the Carrand 
Collection, a Crucifixion at La Quiete near Flor- 
ence and a Saint Anthony of Padua in the Berlin 
Gallery (No. 1141). 

Another picture, of a later time indeed, illus- 
trates, I think, Masaccio’s influence indirectly 
through Domenico Veneziano and the great Piero 
della Francesca, who works out in landscape to an 
almost modern stage, as no one else quite does, 
the objective principles implicit in Giotto and es- 
tablished in essentials by Masaccio. The work, 
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WITH TRANSITIONAL FLORENTINE FEATURES 


which we reproduce, presents an upright Madonna 
with a background of cypresses and pines and a 
landscape, and has been attributed to Lippi and 
recently to Botticini, an artist of a less robust type 
than our unknown painter. We have here, indu- 
bitably it seems to me, the notes of Piero della 
Francesca’s style in an immediate follower—as the 
columnar form, the breadth and sweep of the 
handling and, especially, a certain tonal reality in 
the whole field, with local light and air. 

Through D. Venezianoand the neglected but sub- 
stantial Baldovinetti the Masacciesque tradition is 
handed down to Verrocchio, concerning whose ac- 
tivity as a painter—or a pictorial impresario— 
there is less agreement than on the limits of his 
atelier and influence. Three Saints, a life-size 
group of competent, sturdy and dignified character, 
represents his immediate school, and is of consider- 
able historical importance. The color may help 
connect the work with other strong Verrocchiesque 
pictures, like the altarpiece in the Uffizi. Fran- 
cesco Botticini, probably at one time in Verroc- 
chio’s studio, may be seen here in a characteristic 
early work, a Madonna similar to one in the Holden 
Collection at Cleveland, and there are two less im- 
portant but still charming pictures, Nativities, 
which are in the milieu of Botticini or are ascribed 
to him. 


The Johnson Collection 


Domenico Ghirlandaio, as one of Baldovinetti’s 
pupils, is in the “advanced” tradition of Floren- 
tine painting and has been often accepted as a 
sort of type of the Early Renaissance. Mr. John- 
son’s important altarpiece, The Madonna En- 
throned and Two Saints, of which we give a repro- 
duction, exhibits the style well in its easy grace, 
cheerful naturalism and definite, competent design, 
although the execution of the work, and perhaps 
even the composition, probably belong to Mainardi, 
Domenico’s most faithful follower. A series of pre- 
della scenes, given to Davide Ghirlandaio, are 
of independent and racy character, like the work of 
Berenson’s Alunno di Domenico. The Pieta, in a 
landscape of great charm, ascribed by Berenson to 
Granacci, gives us a brilliant example of craft, and 
shows us what a thorough teacher Domenico was. 
The state of preservation of this picture is remark- 
able. A large and interesting Madonna, given 
to Domenico, seems of later and looser style than 
his. Itisa puzzling work, more like Bugiardini or 
Ridolfo Ghirlandaio. 

More fascinating to us than the “scientific”? and 
“progressive”’ or realistic schools of Florence, pre- 
cisely because they keep in memory the generalized 
and idealized modes of vision which our modern 
minds forget or ignore in the research of the literal 
and the familiar aspects of life and nature, are the 
half medievalist masters, from Fra Angelico and 
Lippi on. This more conservative side of the art 
in Florence is richly illustrated in Mr. Johnson’s 
group. We must first note 
a very exceptional example 
of transitional style and not 
of direct Florentine origin, 
although it seems to have 
Florentine features. A Na- 
tivity, with an aristocratic 
Virgin and St. Joseph, is 
introduced into an elabor- 
ate landscape. A shepherd 
boy pipes to an angel while 
his dog barks at the appa- 
rition. The background is 
of transitional character 
with architectural features 
which might be identified 
in north Italy—perhaps, in 
the Milanese region. The 
color is suffused, schematic 
and “feminine,” like an 
early Gozzoli, and we have 
at once a free type of com- 


position, similar to the SHEPHERDESS 


Courtesy M. Knoedler & Co. 


French miniatures of the period, about 1450, and 
those romantic landscape formulas, derived from 
the Middle Ages, which go on through Lippi, Bot- 
ticelli and Filippino to take on a strangely modern 
phase in Piero di Cosimo. 

The contrast between such work and the land- 
scape in the picture I have called an offshoot of 
Piero della Francesca is worth observing, for it 
illustrates a broad temperamental distinction in 
a continuous tradition. The authorship of this 
remarkable Nativity, of which we give a print, 
should puzzle the experts. Several Florentine 
pictures of this early time express a similar idyllic 
feeling, a sort of sacred genre. The lovely 
small Annunciation given to Michelino is en- 
tirely inspired by Fra Angelico, yet glosses the 
Frate’s Classic chastity with a delightful decora- 
tive embroidery. A fine large Nativity, also 
called Michelino, with angels floating dreamingly 
in the air, has a touch of the Frate and of Lippi, 
with a little more of mundane elaboration. It 
might be by Jacopo del Sellaio. The work at- 
tributed to Fra Angelico himself, an Entombment, 
with portrait types, has great charm, but it is hardly 
an important or typically representative example. 
Gozzoli’s early Madonna, on the other hand, is a 
lyric picture which will delight all lovers of this 
artist—and who is not a lover? W. R. 

(To be continued) 

Mr. Aucustus KoopMAN has been showing an 

exhibition of paintings, etc., at the Cottier Galleries. 





See next page 


BY L. CHIALIVA 
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In the Galleries 


up on the top of a great palace is a summer garden 
from which figures gaze down on the scene below, 
It has all the charm of Rico’s earlier manner and 
spontaneity. The favorite, Chialiva, is here with 
some of his sheep, and a pretty maiden tending the 
flock, assisted by her faithful dog. Behind are 
some trees and the whole is filled with brilliancy. 


Scott & FowLes show at their gallery, 295 
Fifth Avenue, New York, several pictures by the 
modern Dutchmen, notably one of considerable 
importance by the doyen of that school, Josef 
Israels. It is a life-size figure of a man and is 
called Old Age. Here the distinguished Hollander 
has caught the spirit of his venerable sitter, a man 
leaning his head on one hand while with the other 
he grasps a staff. The subject is, of course, one of 
the Dutch peasants, and the artist has rendered him 
in broad touches, with great directness and charm, 
and there is an abundance of rich, unctuous color. 

A Fantin-Latour, Venus and Cupid, is one of the 
poetic fantasies of the distinguished and lamented 
Frenchman, a nude figure floating in the clouds 





Courtesy M. Knoedler & Co. 


PALAZZO CORNER BY RICO 


N THE GALLERIES 
BY HAROLD BENTLEY 


THE excitement of the John S. Sargent water- 
color show having died away at the Knoedler Gal- 
leries, 355 Fifth Avenue, one has a little more time 
to wander among the other pictures hanging in the 
rooms. Among these is an exceedingly beautiful 
example of the art of Martin Rico, which makes his 
recent death all the more deplorable. This is 
called Palazzo Corner, Grand Canal, and discloses 
the man’s remarkable facility in depicting architec- 
ture, giving the gaiety of the structures of the lovely 
city of the Adriatic, the freshness of the atmosphere, 
the sparkle of the greens and the gay life of the 
waterways, for these last are filled with gondolas. 
It is all essentially Venetian, all artistic in environ- 
ment, and one comprehends the dolce jar niente of 
the life there. The sun shines on these old build- 
ings, with their wonderful facades, their tiled roofs — Courtesy Scott & Fowles Galleries 
and decorated doorways and windows, and away OLD AGE BY JOSEF ISRAELS 
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with the} little god 
flying near by. All 
the delicacy of 
flesh tints, the 
grace of move- 
ment, the refine- 
ment and masterly 
qualities of tech- 
nique are appar- 
ent, while, of 
course, the com- 
position has much 
decorativeness. A 
rarely charming 
example by Cazin 
is also displayed, 
wherein there is a 
sky of tender tones 
and the greens are 
treated with Cazin- 
like charm of han- 
dling. By Courbet 
there is a dark and 
powerfulmarine of 
midocean, with 
lowering skies and 


In the Galleries 


Courtesy Arthur Tooth & Sons 


THE FERRY 


angry wave forms, a storm descending with great acteristic. 


violence. This is painted in heavy impasto, per- 
haps with a palette knife, but always with sure 


touch and conviction, 





Courtesy Scott & Fowles Galleries 
VENUS AND CUPID 





BY CONSTANT TROYON 


Another work is a dainty little evening 
effect, by Cazin, of a house against the sky, while 
from the Graves sale is the remembered and im- 


and it is eminently char- portant example by Jean Francois Millet, Sheep 


BY FANTIN LATOUR 


Shearing, one of the 
famous hundred mas- 
terpieces of the Barye 
Monument Associa- 
tion show of 1892. 


Two important and 
unusual examples by 
the Barbizon men may 
be seen at the galleries 
of Arthur Tooth & 
Sons, 420 Fifth Av- 
enue, New York. 
They are by Charles 
Jacque and Constant 
Troyon. The first is 
Sheep. in. the Woods, 
and’ the distinguished 
animalier probably 
never surpassed the 
paintings of these 
beasts, a great flock 
being rendered with 
distinction and rare 
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ability. A shep- 
herd guards them, 
assisted by his 
black dog, and 
some of the ani- 
mals wander down 
to a pond in the 
foreground. Be- 
hind are some 
sturdy oaks, with 
gnarled branches, 
in which the draw- 
ing is careful and 
characteristic of 
the growth, while 
the whole tone of 
the picture is har- 
monious. The 
Troyon is no less 
important in its 
composition, color 
and admirable 
painting ot the 
animals. The new building of Arthur Tooth & 
Sons, on the corner of Forty-eighth Street and 
Fifth Avenue, will be completed by May 1 and it is 
expected to be one of the most completely fitted 
establishments for the display of art in this country. 


Courtesy William Macbeth 
A RUGGED FARM 


Courtesy Arthur Tooth & Sons 
SHEEP IN WOODS 


BY CH. JACQUE 
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BY J. FRANCIS MURPHY 


At any rate, every modern convenience has been in- 
stalled and the experience of years will have gone 
into its construction. 


AMONG the group of American painters whose 
canvases are seen at the galleries of William Mac- 
beth, 450 Fifth Avenue, New York, none, perhaps, 
has more of an appeal to the public than J. Francis 
Murphy, the landscapist. We reproduce here his 
A Rugged Farm, one of his recent performances, 
showing a hillside with bare trees against a pearly 
gray sky, and touches of autumnal yellows here and 
there. It is such a picture as the man loves to de- 
pict and was executed near his place in the Cats- 
kills, where he remains for a good part of the year. 
These trees are silhouetted against the sky, and the 
painter has generalized his nature, getting an ele- 
mental quality of strength and so being impressive. 
Another man whose pictures have been seen to ad- 
vantage this season in these rooms is Charles W. 
Hawthorne, and a little lad in white, a sort of scul- 
lion, as well as one of his larger efforts disclose 
ability of a high order and a sympathetic rendering 
of the figure. The exhibition of the work of 
Arthur B. Davies, a very comprehensive one, by the 
way, attracted a large attendance, and while no 
little discussion ensued, the man has a large and 
enthusiastic following. A collection of pottery 
from the Volkmar kilns contains many exquisite 
tints, with lovely surfaces, with charm of form and 
of great decorativeness. 


In the Galleries 


Freudeberg, to 
whom we owe 
the inception of 
t h e incompar- 
able monument 
du costume, was 
born in Berne, 
Switzerland? 
These true art- 
ists, while ob- 
serving and re- 
cording with a 
loving hand 
every outward 
beauty of a high- 
ly civilized soci- 
ety, have not 
been swept away 
on the tide of 
fashionable 
license—as were 
too many of their 
contemporaries 
whose shameless 
prints are the 
hidden prize of 
the collector. 

AT THE Keppel Galleries, 4 East Thirty-ninth AN IMPORTANT work by José Weiss, pupil of 
Street, New York, an exhibition of engravings re- Harpignies, is shown by R. C. and N. M. Vose, 
mains on view until May 4. Among the many Boston. It is called Spring Flood and depicts a 
artists of the Eighteenth century in France there rainy day, the great cloud masses in motion, their 
are representative examples by Watteau, Lancret, edges gleaming with light from the overcast sun, 
Pater, Chardin, Boucher, Van Loo and Fragonard. and the stream swollen over its banks. 

The leading motif 
of this exhibition 
is that of Watteau 
and of his pupils 
Lancret and Pater. 
Strange, is it not, 
that of all the 
painters who have 
protrayed “‘les fetes 
galantes,” two— 
and of those the 
greatest, Wat- 
teau and Pater— 
should have been 
Flemish and not 
French; that Lav- 
reince, whose ‘‘in- 
teriors” are the 
most beautiful, 
should have been Courtesy R. C. and N. M. Vose 

a Swede; while SPRING FLOODS BY JOSE WEISS 
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Courtesy Frederick Keppel & Cu. 
PIERROT CONTENT ; ENGRAVED AFTER WATTEAU, BY E. JEAURAT 
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Book Reviews 





Copyright, 1905, by Photographische Gesellscha}t 


DUTCH ORPHAN GIRLS 


REPRODUCTIONS of the best work of such Dutch 
artists as Israels, Jacob and William Maris, von 
Marcke, Mesdag, Blommers, Roelofs, Proggen- 
beck, Artz, Bischop, Gabriel, Mauve, Neuhuijs 
have been shown at the galleries of the Berlin Pho- 
tographic Company, 14 East Twenty-third Street, 
New York, in an interesting exhibition arranged by 
Mr. R. Lesch. 


THE twelfth annual exhibition of the Ten Amer- 
ican Painters has been on view at the Montross 
Galleries, 372 Fifth Avenue, New York. This in- 
teresting exhibition will be described in a later 


ISSUe. 


UGGESTIONS FOR: THE COLLECT- 
OR AND THE HOUSEHOLDER 


THe ‘“Collector’s Manual,” by N. 

Hudson Moore, just issued by Frederick A. 

Stokes Company, is a comprehensive guide for the 
assistance of collectors in gathering examples of 
such furniture as tables and sideboards, chairs and 
sofas, chests and cupboards, old-fashioned bed- 
steads and timepieces, desk secretaries and” bu- 
reaus and such other objects as English pottery and 
porcelain, antique glassware, brass and copper 
utensils, lusterware and old pewter. The book is 
illustrated with 336 illustrations, with quaint. page 
borders by Amy Richards. A good complement 
to this serviceable treatise, which is packed with 
curious and useful information, is Helen Churchill 
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Courtesy Berlin Photographic Company 
BY N. VAN DER WAAY 


Candee’s ‘‘Decorative Styles and Periods in the 
Home” (Stokes). This book addresses itself frankly 
to those who have a taste above the slipshod make- 
shift of the cheap factory, but little or no special 
knowledge of decorative styles. To the house- 
holder of intelligent curiosity and modest purse 
these pages will bring a welcome familiarity with 
the historic meaning and the practical beauties of 
the product of the periods of the three Louis’s, the 
Empire and the successive English development 
from Tudor to Sheraton, not omitting a short esti- 
mate of the tendencies, French, English and Amer- 
ican, of ‘“‘L’Art Nouveau,” one of the American 
expressions of which is, “‘instinct with the nervous 
sensitiveness that is a national trait.” 





From Collectors’ Manual, Frederick Stokes & Co. 
WROUGHT-IRON CHEST 
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To own an €verett is accepted among the World’s 
greatest Artists as proof of best tone judgment. 


The Tonal Grandeur of 
Beethoven gains new ~ 
immensity and richer , 
sonority when voiced by @§ 
the potent tone of | 





i ee | 
Swe Ff: 


om ‘ F. e 6 99 
The name “ Everett’ is synonym for “Best. 
Uprights $500 to $675. Grands $725 to $1500. Special Art Cases to Order. Catalog Free 


If your dealer does not sell the Everett, write us. We can make it easy for you to inspect the piano 
before purchase. We can also arrange purchase on convenient terms. 
THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 
Cincinnati €hicago New York 
Owners of The Everett Piano Go., Boston, Mass. 
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A bs Information concerning paintings and other objects of 
rt (er) Gler e S art, or the galleries from which they may be purchased, 





WO AMERICANS WHO ARET 
TRODUCING CONTEMPC 
RARY EUROPEAN ART 

cheerfully furnished by this department on request. | 
Addie Gr ALRIT? PIU CHEATS UNC GUDIELPCA Ren MEINE Two notable enterprises that have f 


THe INTERNATIONAL STupi10, 114 West Thirty-second Street, New York. cused the attention of the American a 
public on contemporary work of Euro} 


have been the exhibitions of German ar 
Spanish art, arranged and made possib 
by the public spirit and enthusiasm of M 
B Hugo Reisinger and Mr. Archer M. Hun! 
a = = ington. ‘The first exhibition, that of Ge 
| oO OCoc Wo Whaeen De man ar t, opened i in the Me tropoli tan Mu 
= Oe Ww) ye (OE Ce OE WG) j} VOVe g ) OOr : seum, New York, and was described wit 
aa illustrations in the February issue of Tx 

INTERNATIONAL Stup10o. Later the exh 
bition was shown in Copley Hall, Bosto: 

_ and at the time of our going to press ha 
Bae EXHIBITION reached the Art Institute of Chicago. Th 
public views of this important gathering « 

German work have produced a profoun 


ENGRAVINGS AFTER §/6 "impression. 
WATTEAU, LANCRET, 
PATER, CHARDIN, BOUCHER, 
VAN Loo, FRAGONARD 





























AND OTHER ARTISTS OF 
THe XVIII Century 


In FRANCE 








APRIL 8 To May 4 1909 








Photograph by Aimé Dupont 
MR. HUGO REISINGER 


The collection, which includes one hun 
dred and thirty-one paintings in oil, fifty 
nine drawings and water colors an 
twenty-eight small sculptures, was selecte 
with authority, making the undertakin 
unique among presentations of foreign at 
inthis country. Its existence is largely du 
to Mr. Reisinger, a prominent and public 
spirited German-American, who exercise: 


























FREDERICK KEPPEL & Co i his influence with the intention of introduc 
ing German art to Americans for the sak 
S of gaining for it a wider recognition an 
4 East 39 TH ST : more intelligent appreciation than it ha 
SS had. 
New YorkK Mr. Reisinger’s suggestions met with thi 


hearty response of the German govern 
ment and the approval of the Emperor 
A commission was appointed to arrangt 
for the collection, including those whos 
taste is unquestioned, and others who hav 
had experience in matters of this character 
Mr. Reisinger maintained his interes 
throughout the proceedings, attending t 
many “details, and has defrayed the neces 
sary expense of collection, boxing, ship 
ment and insurance. Well-known privat 
_ collectors loaned from their galleries, an¢ 
among the contributors is the Emperor 
who loaned fourteen paintings and @ 
many drawings from the National Galler 
in Berlin, the. largest number that institu 
tion has ever sent out to a foreign exhibi 
tion. In addition to this the Kaiser hat 
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SELECTED PAINTINGS 
SESWR AMERICAN ARTISTS 


AN EXCLUSIVE SPECIALTY 


NOW ON VIEW RECENT WORK BY 


CHARLES W. HAWTHORNE 


THE MACBETH GALLERY 


450 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 





PAINTINGS 
BY 


AMERICAN ARTISTS 


Choice Examples Always on View 
ALSO 
SMALL BRONZES and 
VOLKMAR POTTERY 


WILLIAM MACBETH 


450 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 





FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO. 
4 EAST 391TH STREET, NEW YORK 


THE PRINT-COLLECTOR’S BULLETINS 
(FIFTEEN ISSUES) 
hese Bulletins measure 914 x 614 inches, are fully illustrated, 
md are printed at The De Vinne Press, New York. Any Bul- 
etin will be sent postpaid to any address on receipt of five two- 
vent postage stamps, or the complete series, of sixteen Bulle- 
ins, upon receipt of one dollar. Send for Prospectus. 


FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO. 
‘EAST 391TH STREET, NEW YORK 














ON VIEW, A COLLECTION OF 


BARBIZON AND 
DUTCH PAINTINGS 


Rare Proof Etchings by HAIG, DICKSEE, 
FITTON, and after W. DENDY SADLER 


AT THE GALLERIES OF 


Cc. W. KRAUSHAAR 


EXPERT IN PAINTINGS BY 
RISING MASTERS 


260 Fifth Ave., near Twenty-ninth St. 
New York 





C. KLACKNER 


Paintings and Water Colors 


KING PRINTS 


beautiful and artistic for drawing-room and 
bedroom. Limited in edition. Plates de- 
stroyed, making them rare quickly. Ask your 
art dealer for them or send for illustrated 
catalog. 





7 West Twenty-eighth Street, New York 
20 Old Bond Street, London 


THE INTERNATIONAL STUDIO 





For Information Concerning Home 


Art and Decorative Schemes 


the undersigned invite correspondence from those who are building or 


decorating and furnishing houses, apartments or even public buildings. 


References to books and literature, as well as practical suggestions and 
advice, will be sent free of charge from our advisory committee or from 


helpful sources. 


Address inquiries to 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY OF HOME ART AND DECORATION 
Office of Secretary, 114 West 32d Street, New York 
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‘Old flasters 


(EXCLUSIVELY) 


AT THE - 


EHRICH GALLERIES 


Fifth Avenue and 40th Street, New York 


Special attention given to Expertising, Restoring and Framing 





JAPANESE PRINTS 


About 1,500 carefully selected and chro- 
nologically arranged, illustrating the work 
of 26 Artists through nearly two centuries. 
Invaluable for student or collector. 


R. C. SMITH, 45 W. 34th St, N. Y. City 








DAGUERREOTYPES 


Tintypes, Old Photographs or Kodak Pictures 
REPRODUCED, LARGE OR SMALL Sie 


by my own method, recreating a pho- 
tograph in modern finish and _ style, 
retaining the character and quaintness 
of the original, restoring much that has 
been lost or faded, and making any 
desired changes. Many surprising re- 
sults are obtained. Write to-day for 
prices, etc. 


B. FRANK PUFFER, Photographer 
432 Sth Ave., N. Y. City 
Winter Studio, Palm Beach, Fla. 


















‘td UDWORTH’ Established 1867 
for Tel. 120 Columbus 
EST PACKING, MOVING and SHIPPING 
ot Paintings, Sculpture, Furniture, Bric- 
a-brac, etc. Only the best of experienced men 
employed at high wages. Vans especially built 
for moving fragile articles. Trusted agent for 
the Principal Art Institutions of America, artists 
and dealers. New York agent for out-of-town 
artists. Call, write or telephone, as you prefer. 


W. S. Budworth & Son,424W. 52d St. , New York 
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PAINTINGS 


PICTURE FRAMES 


Designed by 


CLAUSEN 





















his portrait painted for the event by Pr 
fessor Kampf, of the Royal Academy 


Art, in Berlin. Prince Rupert, of Bavarj 
loaned from his private collection and t) 
Secession Gallery, Munich, Royal M 
seum in Berlin, the Royal National G; 
lery in Berlin, Municipal Art Gallery 
Koenigsberg, Grand Ducal Museum f 
Art at Weimar and the Municipal Art G; 
lery at Wiesbaden are among the pub 
galleries of Germany that have contribut 
from their treasures. 

As the exhibition was of an official cha 
acter it was opened with formal dignit 
In New York the arrangements were 
charge of Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan aj 
prominent art lovers and citizens, and Pr 
fessor Karl Marr, of Munich, was preser 
having been sent to this country by t 
German government expressly for the ¢ 
casion. In Boston the honorary comm 
tee included Governor Eben S. Drape 
Mayor George A. Hibbard, Preside 
Charles W. Eliot, of Harvard, Maj 
Henry L. Higginson, founder of the Bost 
Symphony Orchestra, and representatiy 
of various universities, museums and a 
schools. 

In Chicago Count Bernstorff, Germ: 
ambassador to the United States, and D 
Paul Roh, German consul in this city, re 
resented the Kaiser and were welcomed | 
Governor Deneen, Mayor Busse and of 
cers of the Art Institute and a number 
persons prominent in Chicago society. 
addition to the honorary committee the 
was a reception committee of about fif 
women, including Mrs. Deneen and of 
cers of the Woman’s Club, Fortnight 
Club, the Amateur Musical Club, the M 
nicipal Art League and the Antiquari: 
Society of the Art Institute. 

The exhibitions which the country ows 
to the enlightened enterprise and enth 
siasm of Mr. Archer M. Huntington wer 
of course, the exhibitions of works | 
Joaquin Sorolla y Bastida and Ignac 
Zuloaga, which have been described in tl 
leading articles in the March and Api 
issues Of THE INTERNATIONAL STUDI 
These collections were seen at the buildit 
of the Hispanic Society at Audubon Par. 
and also in Boston and Buffalo. ‘The e: 
hibitions made the definite impressic 
which in some degree gives a “‘one-ma 
show” an advantage over a composil 
group, and it is no exaggeration to say thi 
at the Hispanic Society in New York Cit 
they took the town by storm. The attenc 
ance exceeded any attendance before rm 
corded in the city for one-man shows. Th 
exhibitions were among the most succes: 
ful ever held in the country. 

When the first collection was placed 0 
view, on February 8, attendance for th 
day was 589. From that time the crowd 
continued to increase, until some 30,00 
visitors taxed the capacity of the exhibitio 
rooms in one day. At times officers an 
attendants were at a loss to manage th 
influx of visitors. 

Those in charge of the exhibition did ne 
hesitate to say that they attracted mor 
people than they had dared to predic 
Basing their expectations upon the usué 
reception of art exhibits in New York, the 
had no doubt that the rooms chosen in thi 
case would accommodate all who were will 
ing to travel uptown for a glimpse of th 
Spanish painters’ art. They relied chiefl 
upon the comparatively small art-lovin 
public for patronage. 





DECORATIVE LEATHERS 
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Charles R. Yandell & Co. 


Established 1871 

AVE on Exhibition a Varied and Choice Collection 

of 15th and 16th Century Leather Work; some in 
he form of Screens and Panels of Rare Workmanship and 
‘Juiet Richness. 
‘Also many Examples of Tooled Designs, Perfect Repro- 
luction of Wall Hangings, Chair and Divan Leather 
‘Coverings, as well as a Large Assortment of Leather 
Nork Designed by Eminent Artists and Architects. 


| MICHAEL J. KILMARTIN, Manager 
14 West Forty-fifth Street - New York 











R. C. & N. M. VOSE 


HIGH-CLASS PAINTINGS 


EARLY ENGLISH BARBIZON 
AMERICAN MODERN DUTCH 


joston, Mass. s: 320 Boylston St. 





LONDON OSAKA KYOTO BOSTON 


YAMANAKA & CO. 


254 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


WORKS OF ART 
FROM THE FAR EAST 


Classified Exbibitions of Interesting Objects Are 
Held in Our New Galleries 
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The “Montross” Prints 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF PAINTINGS BY 


F. W. BENSON W. LL. METCALF EDMUND C, TARBELL 
T. W. DEWING A. P. RYDER J. ALDEN WEIR 
CHILDE HASSAM ALEX. SCHILLING HORATIO WALKER 
W. L. LATHROP D. W. TRYON JOSEPH DE CAMP 




























Copyrighted 1907, by N. E. Montross 


MAY NIGHT 
From the Painting by W. L. METCALF 


OWNED BY THE CORCORAN GALLERY OF ART 
PHOTOGRAPHS OF THIS PICTURE 
Size 7x9. Sent Postpaid for 75 Cents 





Or Order Through Your Dealer 
MONTROSS GALLERY 
372 FIFTH AVENUE His a ns NEW YORK 


Catalogue Sent on Request 





Sixteenth Century Carved Oak Chest 


M. JOHNSON-BROWN & CO. 


No. 17 WEST 31st ST., NEW YORK 


Importers of 


OBJECTS OF ART 


Early XVIII Century Sheffield Plate 
Old English, French, Italian and 


Spanish Furniture 


Antique Jewelry and Rare Old Paintings 


Pewter and Brass 
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Information concerning decoration and furnishing, 


F or th G City or as well as building, architectural plans and material, 


will be cheerfully furnished by this department on 
request, dddress HOME MAKERS DEPART- 


Cou ntry H ou Sse MENT, The INTERNATIONAL STuDIO, 114 West 


Thirty-second Street, New York. 


TECO 
POTTERY 


Is extensively in demand for 


PRIZES AND PRESENTS 


S especially suitable for gift purposes. It 

is appreciated by every one because it 

harmonizes with every surrounding and 
because in originality of design and in multi- 
plicity of forms, such as candlesticks, vases, 
lamps, bowls, jardiniéres, etc., it fills every 
claim that can be made for a useful ornament. 
TECO POTTERY is the pottery of restful, 
peaceful green and is remarkable for its purity 
of line and newness of design. 


Ask your dealer or write for booklet 
Our trade-mark is on every piece 


THE GATES POTTERIES 
654 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Exclusive art dealers not carrying Teco 
should write. 








Do You Value Your Trees? If you do, it will pay you to have us 
examine them and report their condition to you. Mature trees are always in 
need of attention. It is necessary to remove dead limbs carefully and prop- 
erly, to clean and repair cavities, to stay broken and split limbs by bolts, to 
combat insect pests, and to invigorate unhealthy specimens by means of care 
fully prepared fertilizer. An inspection will point out any defects and our 
report will convince you that it will be safe to place the care of your trees in our 
hands and that our work will put them in excellent condition. 


We want all owners of estates, orchards and forest lands to write for our ex- 
tremely valuable free booklet on the CARE OF TREES, which tells more in 
a few pages about Shade, Fruit and Forest trees than you can find through 
reading many dry volumes or through years of study. ‘The facts are the result 
of a long practical experience plus scientific knowledge. Our directors are 
graduates of the Massachusetts Agricultural College. 


Forestry is to-day a profitable field, because destructive lumbering has 
boosted timber prices to a point where it pays to be scientific in the treatment 
of woodlands. The success which we have met with has been most gratifying 
to those who have employed us. We make timber estimates and working 
plans, carrying out the plans as well. A few vital points which our reports 
contain are: What should be removed, and value; what should remain, and 
value; future value; protection against fire and insects. We can give the 
owner of a timber tract a snug profit at intervals and still leave him a better 
forest for future cutting. The manager of our forest department is a graduate 
of the Yale Forest School. Do not forget to send for our booklet. 


We publish a Study on Shade Trees, by G. H. Allen, on Apple Growing, by 
Geo. T. Powell, $1.00 each, postpaid. Absolutely unequaled. 


Lectures. Village Improvement Societies, Boards of Trade, etc., 
should have us deliver our stereopticon lecture on the Care of Trees. Write 
for information, 


MUNSON-WHITAKER CO. 


844 Tremont Bldg., 1104 Flatiron Bldg., 
Boston. New York. 
1104 Monadnock Bldg., 
Chicago. 


THE CARE OF FORESTS. 
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NGLISH AND COLONTS 
E. CHINA—SUGGESTIONS * F¢ 
THE COLLECTOR 

BY N. HUDSON MOORE 


ON THE majority of us china exert: 
fascination which we cannot resist, s¢ 
N. Hudson Moore in his “Collecto 
Manual,” just issued by Frederick 
Stokes Co. and reviewed elsewhere in t 
issue. Since this country was so larg, 
settled by the emigrants from Englar 
English china is what most naturally con 
our way. 

‘How shall I know pottery from por 
lain?”’ This question is asked me mar 
many times. ‘They may be distinguish 
by the following very simple test: If y 
hold your piece up to the light and can s 
through it—that is, if it is translucent- 
is porcelain. 

Pottery is opaque and is not so harda 
white as porcelain. The main differenc 
in the manufacture of stoneware, earthe 
ware and porcelain are due to the ing 
dients used, to the way they are mixe 
and to the degree of heat to which they a 
subjected in firing. 





From “ The Collectors’ Manual.” Courtesy Frederick 
Stokes Company 


WILKIE PLATE 


Most of the old English wares found 
this country are pottery or semichina, a 
though the term china is commonly a 
plied to them all. 

The potteries in Staffordshire, coverir 
an area ten miles long, were the most in 
portant in England, in view of the fact th: 
besides Hanley, Cobridge, Fenton, Lon; 
port, Shelton, Tunstall, Lane End an 
Stoke-on-Trent they included Burslem an 
Etruria, made famous by being the seat 
first at Burslem and then at Etruria, « 
Wedgwood’s potteries. 

One of the earliest Staffordshire produc 
was what was known as “‘saltglaze” wal 
—a certain coarse pottery which we 
glazed by putting salt in the kiln in whic 
the objects were being fired. This wat 
was formed in molds, and in the case ¢ 
plates the borders were often exceedingl 
pretty and intricate. 

Occasionally the borders were oper 
work, and the surface of the ware is alway 
pitted like orange peel. This formatio 
is caused by the way the salt forms on th 
surface of the ware while in the kiln. 

Many of the molds used were those ¢ 
metal cast aside by silversmiths. Com 
plete dinner and tea sets were made, 4 
well as small figures. Very rarely flat 
ware is found painted in color upon th 
glaze. 

There is a class of pieces made a littl 
later than the dark blue, which are printe 
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You want your home surroundings harmonious and 
restful yet expressive o character—you want them to 
represent YOU. The strongest mind is influenced by 
its surroundings, therefore make the walls of your room 
a source of strength and inspiration as well as a back- 
ground for furnishings. Somber and inharmonious 
walls are depressing and irritating—discordant notes 
that jar. 

Our papers are designed and colored to meet the 
present-day requirements—they are the last word in the 
new order of things decorative. Our Tapestries—self 
tones—Orientals—papers with CRETONNES to match 
—daiaty little florals—Chambrays and borders to match 
—special friezes—are all new and distinctive and give 
character to their surroundings. Our papers are free 
from poisonous matters—they are ¢ruly and purely made. 


ASK YOUR DEALER for ‘‘ Vogue Papers ”’ 
Send for illustrated booklet 


ALLEN- HIGGINS 


| WALL PAPER 
COMPANY 


WORCESTER 
MASS, U.S.A. 





COLONIAL MIRRORS 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 


FOSTER BROTHERS 
4 PARK SQUARE - - - - BOSTON 





4 
GLOUCESTER = 


BED HAMMOCK 


For Porches, Verandas, Lawns, Tents and 
Indoor Use 


Combines Hammock, 
Couch and Swing Settee 


A third of a century’s experience shows that Rowe’s 
Hammocks can be depended on to give 10 years of 
continuous out-of-door service. From the model and 
of same weight canvas (white ‘or khaki) as made by us 
for years for U.S. Navy. Strong wood frame, thick 
mattress. Holds six persons. Ideal for outdoor slee D- 
ing. Complete, with lines and hooks ready for hang- 
ing, delivery charges prepaid in North America, care- 
fully packed. 


Write for Descriptive Booklet 


about this most comfortable and durable piece of out- 
door furniture, and prices of different styles and sizes, 


E. L. Rowe & Son, Inc. 424 WaterSt. Gloucester; Mass. 











GARDEN BENCHES 


IN MARBLE STONE AND POMPEIAN STONE 
UST as the Sundial fulfils a definite purpose in 


the perfect garden scheme, so in a garden is the 
bench essential. It gives a charming emphasis and 
always adds interest to the garden. 

Our productions for the mest part are 
replicas of famcus Old World garden adorn- 
ments and bear the same hall marks of time 
characteristic of these objects. 

The Sundial is often the starting-point in 
furnishing the garden and much tradition 
centers around this most ancient of timepieces. 


Garden Vases, Flower Boxes, Benches, Tables, Foun- 
tains, Sundials, Statuary, Well Heads, Columns, ete. 





Catalog showing over 400 Illustrations upon receipt of 25 cents 


ie bitcem Rin BINS we ome) LOS 


300 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 
CARRARA, ITALY 





N 
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James McGreery & Co, 


23rd Street 


54th Street 


Decorative House Furnishings. 


Furniture, Draperies, Lace Curtains, 
Rugs and Wall Paper. 


This Department is prepared to execute 
orders that include entire or partial furnishing 
of residences, club-houses, seashore cottages, 
yachts, mountain camps and bungalows. 


Fabrics suitable for Spring and Summer 
hangings,—an extensive variety. 


French Willow and Rattan Furniture 
enamelled or stained to meet the require- 
ments of any color arrangement. 


Craftsman Furniture and Art Fabrics. 


23rd Street 





THREAD AND THRUM RUGS 


ToT Different from all other 
Renee ryes, made in colorings 
**You choose | to match your decora- 
__ | tions. Special styles to 
iene colors 3 go with Mission or Fumed 
- } Oak Furniture. Wool 
| weft, seamless, heavy, re- 
versibleand durable. All 
sizes up to 12 feet wide 
andany Jength. Sold by 
_ | best shops in principal 
<j cities. If your dealer does 
; not keep them, write 
== Arnold, Constable & Co., 
| New York, for Color Line 
| and Price List. 
oj THREAD & THRUM WORKSHOP 
, Auburn, N. Y. 



















ez Largest Collection in the World 
from Ancient and Modern Master- 


BO BRAUN & Cy nee . Painting, Architecture 
P and Sculpture. 

ea Kk nl P 

Catalogue of 800 Illustrations, 

j 50 Cents 


BRAUN, CLEMENT & CO. 
256 Fifth Ave., near 29th St, NEW YORK 


BOOKBINDING 


Plain and Artistic, in All Varieties 
of Leather 


HENRY BLACKWELL 


University Place and 10th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 











54th Street 


AMY FERRIS 


1 WEST 34TH STREET 
NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE 2668-38 


INTERIOR 
ARCHITECTURE 


DECORATIVE 
FURNISHINGS 





PAINTINGS INSURED 
AGAINST ALL RISK 


at 
Exhibitions, in Studios, 


Private Residences, and in Transit 


HERBERT M. SMITH 
95 William St. New York 


DAGUERREOTYPES 


and other old pictures 
REPRODUCED AND ENLARGED 


ai a new method which preserves 
all the quaintness and charm of 
the original and adds the modern 
style of finish, thus producing 
wonderfully artistic and pictur- 
esque effects. We also restore 
Daguerreotypes to their original 
clearness. 
HOLLINGER & CO, 


582 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City 














easy to fitin. Get particulars and sample. (UAEN REV B 2, Hi Dept. 21 


gh Point, N.C. 
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in various colors and have the merit ¢ 
being decorative and comparatively cheay 
You will find them in black, red, greer 
purple, brown and a medium shade ¢ 
blue. You can always tell them by thej 
border, which is of flowers and scrolls, wit 
two birds placed at intervals among t 
scrolls. Besides the views of Hudso 
River scenery, the ‘‘ Picturesque Views’ 
contain two views of Pittsburgh, with boat 
in the foreground, and one of ‘‘Fairmoun 
Water Works, Philadelphia.” You wil 
find these pictures on flatware—. e., plat 
and platters—on vegetable dishes an 
pitchers. Plates in good condition, ten 
inch size, are worth at the very highes 
five dollars; smaller sizes less. Platters 
fifteen-inch size, well printed and clear 
will, perhaps, fetch ten dollars. 





From “The Collectors’ Manual.” Courtesy Frederic 
A, Stokes Company 


BLACK PRINT WARE 


There are views by other makers, lik 
Adams or Jackson, which are hard to finc 
and very desirable. The Adams potter 
is always good, and there are over a dozer 
different views taken in various parts o 
the Eastern States. Jackson’s pottery, o 
which there are over thirty views, carrie: 
much in price, the “Hancock House’ 
plate commanding twenty dollars, whil 


| ‘The President’s House, Washington” i 
| worth but half that sum. 


Don Quixote. 


Other platters of Staffordshire war 
which are immensely popular among th« 
collectors who do not mind giving larg 
prices for their hobbies are the Dr. Synta: 
and Wilkie designs, and those referring t 
Just why the last-namec 


_ series does not command the same hig} 





prices as even the Wilkie set cannot b 
explained. It is by Clews, is well printec 
as a rule, has a good border, and is no 
half so gross as the Wilkie set, one of whicl 
is called “‘ Playing at Draughts.” 

Very little of the ‘‘Liverpool Delft,” a 
it is called, can be found here, and it 1 
chiefly in the form of tiles. There is, how 
ever, much other Liverpool pottery, com 


| monly known ‘as “black printed ware.’ 


It is very decorative, of small cost ant 
good to have in a collection or merely fo 
ornament. Printing on china was a Liver 
pool invention, perfected about 1752 by : 
man named John Sadler. By this proces 
the production of decorated china was ma 
terially lessened in cost since; previousl: 


all decoration had been done by hand 


Moth-Proof Cedar Linings for Closets, 


Wardrobes, Bureau Drawers, Etc., to order, shipped prepaid, knocked down, 


The body of Liverpool pottery—that i 
the paste itself—is a fine cream color, ver 
even in tone and very light in weight. Th 
illustration shows an exceedingly popula 
pattern, and I have found these plates al 
over the country. 
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HISFIRM DESIRES TO ANNOUNCE 
oN el belt ASeDESIGNEDSAND 
Bex GUI EDS DHE INTERIOR 
DECORATION OF MANY OF THE 
FINEST RESIDENCES, LIBRA- 
RIES AND THEATERS IN NEW 


England. It will undertake mural painting, interior 
decoration and ornamentation that have individuality 
and a high degree of artistic merit, suitable for the most 
beautiful homes, churches, libraries, theaters and public 
buildings. The firm for years has had a reputation for 
distinctive work among the most discriminating people 
of Boston and the vicinity. A strong feature of its 
decorative work is the high artistic quality of its wall 
papers, hangings, draperies and furniture. It will be 
glad to communicate with those who contemplate work 
of this character and to submit sketches, drawings and 
color scheme. 





L. HABERSTROH & SON 
647 Boylston Street 





Boston, Mass. 


HE REPRODUCTIONS OF MACDOWELL 
THE MASTERPIECES By LAWRENCE GILMAN, Author of 


OF SCULPTURE «Phases of Modern Music,” “Che Music of To- 


; morrow, “ Strauss’s 
made by this company 


have received the com- 
mendation of the leading 
medium of America— 
The International Studio. 


‘The statues, busts and fs GRI EG 


bas-reliefés which we 
make for schools, libra- By H. 1. F INCK, 
With Illustrations. 


ries and homes have a 

real educational and _ ar- Cloth. 8vo. $2.50 net. 
tistic value. Our bust of Postage 20 cents. 
Mecham Lincoln by Rafaello Gironi is Mr. Finck has made use of new valuable 


material, including all Mr. Grieg’s letters to 
the author and other friends, to which will be 
added an account of his death. List of 


Salome.” Profusely 
illustrated. 1t2mo. 
$1.50 net. Postage 


MOMCCTIES: 





now ready in large and small sizes. 


We have prepared a catalog, giving a 
great variety of our subjects, which we shall 
be glad to send. 


Grieg’s works, the most complete ever printed. 
Extracts from the ‘“ Writings on Music and 


Boston Sculpture Company Musicians. 


MELROSE, MASS. JOHN LANE COMPANY, New York 
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The Bein Art Hetal Shop 


Uledding Gifts 


“Chings Not found Elsewhere” 
Sterling Silver 


Moorish Design 
on Rich Dark 


Copper 
Ceco Pottery 


Something new in 
Modeled Leather 








Ae 


Always something that bas 
not been on view before 


Six West fortieth Street, Hew Work 















Pens for All Purposes 


Perhaps you’re an artist, or an engrosser, a book-keeper, a stu- 
dent, or just an ordinary letter writer—there’s a 


SPENCERIAN 


STEEL PEN 


for you. Points are delicately adjusted and smoothly ground. A sam- 
ple card of 12 different patterns sent for 6 cents postage, 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 Broadway, New York 













THE WATER-COLOR DRAWINGS OF 


TURNER 


THIRTY BEAUTIFUL PLATES in COLOR 
LIMITED EDITION—NO REPRINT PRICE WILL BE ADVANCED 


FTER PUBLICATION 
4to Cloth, $3.00 net. Postage 35c. 


The remarkable development of the art of water-color painting as exemplified in the draw- 
ings of J.M.W. Turner is one of the most interesting features in the history of modern art. 
Magnificent as some of his oil pictures 
undoubtedly are, it was in water 

| color that Turner’s genius found its 
f trueexpression. Mr. W.G. Rawlin- 
son, a well-known critic, contributes to 
ma the text, as does also Mr. A. J. 
i Finberg, who ts arranging in chrono- 
f logical order the entire collection of 
over 18,000 drawings by Turner in 
the National Gallery, and Sir Charles 
FLolroyd, the director of the National 
Gallery. About thirty illustrations in 
facsimile colors are reproduced direct 
from some of the finest and most im- 
portant of Turner's water colors in 
private collections and in the National 
Gallery. 


NY NEW YORK 
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EATH OF DR. CHARLES 
D KURTZ 
THE death of Dr. Charles M. Ky, 
director of the Buffalo Fine Arts Acade 
removes a notable figure in the America| 
field. Dr. Kurtz was a native of Penr} 
vania. He was graduated from Wash 
ton and Jefferson College in 1876, | 
three years later was given a master’s, 
gree. For three years he was a studer, 
the National Academy of Design, }) 
York, was later connected for several y;) 
with the New York Tribune, for nine yij 
was editor of National Academy Ni 
and in 1884 edited the Art Union My; 
zine. From 1883 to 1886, inclusiye,) 
was director of the art department of ; 
Southern Exposition at Louisville, Ky. | 
188g he became art editor of the }, 
York Daily Star, and subsequently |, 
added to his duties the literary editors) 
and the direction of the Sunday Star. | 
1891 he left newspaper work to becc| 
assistant chief of the department of j 
arts of the World’s Columbian Exposit| 
at Chicago. He acted in an advisory | 
pacity for the art committee of the | 
Louis Exposition in 1893, and at the cl. 
of the Columbian Exposition was tende: 
the art directorship of the St. Louis Ex. 
sition. In 1894, and during the five ye 
following, he visited the art centers of i 
country and Europe in the interests of t 
exposition. During these years at 
Louis was shown the first organized 
hibit of works by the famous painters 
the ‘‘Glasgow School” to be seen in t 
country, and here, also, the painters of | 
German ‘‘secession” made their début 
America. In February, 1899, he was i 
pointed assistant director of fine arts 
the United States Commission to the Pa 
Exposition in 1g00. He was appoini 
assistant chief of the department of art 
the Louisiana Purchase Exposition in 1g 
and directed the installation of the pai 
ings in the United States section, for whi 
he was awarded a gold medal. Hey 
appointed director of the Albright Art G. 
lery, Buffalo, N. Y., in 1905, and had be 
notably successful in its management. 


Tuer Summer School of the South » 
hold its eighth annual session at the U. 
versity of Tennessee, Knoxville, beginni 
June 22 and ending July 30. This ist 
largest summer school for teachers in 
the South and one of the largest in Am 
ica. The average attendance for the sev 
sessions has been about two thousan 
About one hundred instructors are é 
ployed from the best universities, colleg 
city school systems, normal schools, tec 
nical schools and kindergartens in t 
country. About two hundred courses 4 
offered. In addition to the regular cla 
work from sixty-five to seventy pub 
lectures and entertainments are given, } 
cluding the great music festival of a wee 
The lectures all pertain to subjects of ¢ 
rect interest to teachers. The attendan 
at this school is from all the Southe 
States and half the remaining States of t 
Union. Usually about thirty-five Stat 
and foreign countries are represente 
Manual training, drawing, arts and cral 
are given a full amount of attentio 
From eight to ten instructors are employ! 
and these offer about twenty courses 1n 
three subjects. 
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25,000 

Business 

Men 
Wrote for 
This Free Book 


This helpful business book 
“A Better Day’s Work” 
is as entertaining as a novel, yet a 
liberal education in modern business 
methods, Clearly explains the "short-cuts" 
and expense-reducing systems in use to-day 
by successful, progressive firms, large and small, 
in all lines, 
The ideas were worked out by over 70,000 users of 


BURROUGHS ta ss 


It is, however, in no sense a Burroughs catalogue, 

The book is free—simply write on your firm's letter- 
head. Please state the nature 
of business and size of office 
force, Ask also for informa- 
tion regarding the 
"Time, Work and 

orry Saving" =< 
Burroughs Adding and 
Listing Machines. 

BURROUGHS ADDING 

MACHINE COMPANY 

2° Burroughs Block 
Detroit, Michigan, U.S.A. 


European Address: 65 High 
Holborn, London,W.C., Eng, 





















































AINee AE ER EGLATAON 


FROM 


ALEXANDER ROBINSON 





I want you to know that 
the upbuilding of The Inter- 
national Studio has been the 
best single piece of business 
for my school during the year. 
You may reserve four times 


my usual space for the April 
Summer-School number. Wish- 
ing you continued success, 


Very truly yours, 


yg Sena 
ate >" 








“Verses of exceeding beauty. 


CARMINA 


Dago Dreams and Irish Blarney 
NEW POEMS BY T. A. DALY, AUTHOR OF ‘‘CANZONI,”’ Etc. 


$1.00 net. Postage toc. 


The joyousness and lyrical quality of Suckling and his as- 
sociate poets. In the dialect’ songs the emotional Italian heart—the tender sentiment of the 
Irish— is exquisitely reflected in lines that are as perfect in form as in feeling.” —BALTIMORE SUN. 


“His Italian studies are really marvelous.” —JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
“The spelling is in itself a_work of genius.” —SPRINGFIELD DAILY REPUBLICAN. 


JOHN LANE COMPANY, 114 West 32d Street, New York 
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Information concerning building and interior 
decoration, and those who do the work, will be 


Architecture 


AND 


cheerfully furnished by this department on request. 


Address ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT 


Tue INTERNATIONAL STUDIO, 


e 
D ec C O ra C1 O iA 114 West Thirty-second Street, New York 


STYLES of ORNAMENT 


By ALEX. SPELTZ 
Translated from the German by David O’Conor. 


Exhibiting the entire system of ornament in all its different styles and illustrating 
the various uses to which it is applied. 


A Handbook for architects, designers, sculptors, wood carvers, cabinet makers, 
modellers, etc., as well as also for technical schools, libraries and private study. 


One volume (656 











400 plates of illustrations, with descriptive illustrated text. 
pages), 8vo. Cloth, $5.00, ‘Postpaid. 


BRUNO HESSLING CO., Ltd. 
64 East 12th Street ws 


HAVE YOU EVER NOTICED 


how the best art dealers take every care to show the paintings they 
have to sell under the best possible conditions? Have you ob- 
served that the artificial lighting of their galleries is so good that 
you do not realize you are seeing pictures by artificial light? You 
will find that nine out of ten use our reflectors almost exclusively. 
There are no other picture-lighting fixtures to compare with them. 
We want to light your pictures. We will give the same care to 
lighting a single painting that we give to a gallery full. 


I. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl Street, New York 


Telephone, 83 Worth 


New York, N. Y. 











The Harry EC. Goodhue Co. 
Se 


SMlemorial and ae Windows designed anv 
painted bp English Artists in accorvance with 
the principles of the best periov of Christian Art 
i NI Most economical, healthful and satisfactory—for old or new 
houses, different patterns to match furnishings. 
HARDWOOD =arets. 
PLAIN OR ORNAMENTAL. THICK OR THIN 


LO ORS Write for Book of Patterns 


THE INTERIOR HARDWOOD COMPANY METR’S. INDIANAPOLIS 
WATER SUPPLY FOR COUNTRY 
Oo 
(=>) 








Outwear 
Stocks carried in the leading cities. 











MISSES 
Whittredge & Barrows 


Interior Decoration 


THE PROBLEM 


soryenn U LOUSES 


No elevated tank 
to freeze or leak. £ 


























Tank located in Wall Papers, Materials, Furniture 2a 
os nein eer hs . 4 West 40th Street, New York City 
The Ideal Fire 
Protection. 
Send for Meo S h ] of Architecture \vtteto the 
ed Catalogue’ Cc oo Ss and Decoration: Diteenatious 


al Studio, 
114 West 32d Street, New York, for information con- 
cerning them. 


Let our Engineers figure out your needs. 


LUNT MOSS COMPANY, 43 So. Market St., Boston, Mass. 
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ETTERING—CONSTRUCTI@j 
|e WITH DIRECTIONS ) 
PRACTICE 
BY ANDREW W. LYONS 


Ir must be borne in mind, says Andre) 
W. Lyons, in his “‘Grammar of Lette) 
ing” just issued by the J. B. Lippinco 
Company, that legibility is indispensab] 
in lettering. We have no time nowaday 
to waste in trying to decipher. Lett 
should be readily understood through th 
medium of the eye, quite as oral languag| 
should strike the tympanum of the ear a 
soon as it is uttered. 

This handbook, which is systematicall 
arranged for the use of art students, a) 
chitects, decorators, sign writers an| 
craftsmen, comprises practical demor| 
strations of various letters and numeral 
showing their construction, brushwork 
etc., and contains a remarkably complet 
series of one hundred working plates i 
color from careful drawings and sketche: 








Ip374E“NEl 
i/Ai4EA YN 
yates 
ws ALA |) 


ee | 


AV] 

mill A! 
m SOBA 
Pa ot 
a_i 


From Lyons’s Grammar of Lettering. Courtesy oj J. B 
Lippincott Company 


LETTER CONSTRUCTION—SHADED ROMAN 





Block letters, as they very readily con 
vey to your mind, are those which shoulc 
have an apparent width of face through 
out and derive their proper constructior 
within the area of a right square—that is, ¢ 
four-sided plane having all its sides ol 
equal length and all its angles right angles. 

Any size of square will serve the purpose 
equally well, but for thoroughness in grasp: 
ing every detail a six-inch square will 
prove the most valuable in every way, more 
so when the fact is borne in mind that a 
letter of this size defines very closely the 
range of letter with which the decorator 
and sign writer has generally to contend. 

As only one square is required to carr) 
you through the construction of the com: 
plete alphabet and numerals its dimen: 
sions are not in any way cumbersome te 
have in your possession if you feel so dis: 
posed to pass any leisure hours in improy- 
ing your education on this interesting sub: 
ject of lettering. The simplest way of go: 
ing thoroughly into the study and master- 
ing every lesson is to provide yourself with 
a T square and set square for more con- 
veniently describing and subdividing the 
construction square. These may then be 
dispensed with, as all the exercises proper, 
in drawing the letters, are to be done by 
free hand. A small blackboard 18 inches 
high by 12 inches broad is the next requi- 
site. This article of service can easily be 
made, its surface being finished in flat 
black. On this board draw, in white 
painted lines, two squares—one at the top 
3 inches square, another at the bottom 
6 inches square, leaving a space of 3 inches 
between. ‘The topmost subdivided square 
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Year Book of Decorative Art, 1909 


This Year Book, the fourth, will prove of the greatest value 
and assistance to all interested in the most recent develop- 
Mentsmine the Wecorative and Applied Arts. It forms a 
complete record of the best work being produced to-day and 
contains some hundreds of illustrations (eight in color) of 
interior decoration, furniture, fireplaces, mural painting, wall- 
papers, stained glass, wood-carving, metal-work, plaster-work, 
stone-work, stenciling, pottery and porcelain, glassware, tapes- 


The International Studio 
try, embroidery, and needlework, textile fabrics, jewelry, 
enameling, bookbinding, leather-work, illuminated manuscript, 
etc. The name and address of each designer, together with 


particulars of his or her work, accompanies the illustrations. 


aaa 





Limited Edition. No Reprint. Price will be Advanced after Publication 
4to. Cloth. $3.00 net. Postage 35 cents 


JOHN LANE COMPANY, 114 West 32d St, NEW YORK 
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This magazine reaches those who are interested in in- 
vesting money—not only to the extent of purchasing ob- 
jects of art that are valuable in themselves and likely to 
have an increasing market price as time goes on—but in 
investments in general. This department will cheerfully 
answer questions, and, on request, will advise as to 
reliable sources of information concerning investments. 


Investments- 


AddressINVESTMENT DEPARTMENT 


THe INTERNATIONAL STUDIO 
114 West Thirty-second Street, New York 





The Investment Banker 
AND THE 


Individual Investor 


A well-informed financial writer in charge of the Investors’ Department 
of one of the largest magazines in this country recently stated: 


“IT am constantly receiving letters from people asking 
me how they should go about it to invest their money in 
sound bonds. My advice, in practically all cases, is this: 
‘Communicate with a responsible firm of Investment 
Bankers; state your requirements as frankly as possible, 
and be governed by their suggestions.” ” 


We have been in the investment banking business for a long period of 
years. The facilities of our organization are at the command of all persons 
seeking information upon any class of investment. 


Our 12-Page Bond Circular No. 133 describes a list of securities which 


are among the highest-grade investments of their type, and which, we are 
confident, should prove to be of growing value. 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


Investment Bankers 


BRANCH OFFICES 
Albany, N. Y., State and James Streets 
Chicago, IIl., Commercial National Bank Bldg. 
Boston, Mass., 50 Congress Street 


William and Pine Streets, NewYork 
Members New York Stock Exchange 




















Simplicit 
in a typewriter secures durability, ease and efficiency of operation, and 
increases the speed and accuracy of the work: the 


UNDERWOO 


STANDARD Se 





\aderwood . ), 
lee a My | 


ah! 
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Typewriter oJ 








isa 
Marvel 


of 
Simplicity 


Yet every part is carefully chosen 


as the kest possible means to the 
perfect finished product. 


There is nothing hidden about the Underwood. The type-bars lying when at rest ina compact 
segment; the patented guide—all the parts which permit the visible writing—which help, not 
bother, the operator will be shown you, explained also if you like; but really you'll see for 
yourself why the Underwood does endure and why its operation is so easy, quick and accurate. 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 


ANYWHERE 
8 OL ee eT a TS 
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is the construction square, within whi 
the letters are to be constructed by fr 
hand, only being guided by the square 
The lower and larger square is left blan| 
serving as the exercise square, within whi 
you may practise drawing the letters al 
by free hand but without the squares. | 

Presuming that the right square is a 
completed, divide the bottom edge and tt 
left side each into five equal parts, the 
draw perpendicular lines right through t} 
square from the five points on the botto; 
line until they meet the top line of tl 
square, which runs parallel to the botto) 
line. Repeat the drawing of these lin 
from the points on the left side of th 
square, horizontally, until they meet th 
right side of the square. 

This done, and firmly impressed on you 
mind as the basis upon which the construc 
tion of the block alphabet is to rest, be prc 
vided with a stick of yellow chalk where 
with to sketch in your letters. 

To form the letters perfectly, of course 
demands a certain amount of dexterity 
which can only be gained by hard, con 
tinuous practice. The student must not 
therefore, feel discouraged if at first hi 
hand may scarcely answer to the call mad 
upon it. The failures of his first attemp 
may with proper attention prove highl 
successful in his second. Fine-outlin 
drawing is not absolutely necessary, bu 
good form of lettering is most essential. 


‘A MONG THE SCHOOLS 

THE Heatherley School of Fin 
Art, London, for painters, illustrators anc 
draughtsmen, founded in 1848, possesse: 
the celebrated collection of costumes madi 
by Mr. Heatherley, together with a larg 
collection of artistic properties. The lif 
classes are worked on the same lines as it 
the Paris studios and include quick-sketel 
nude classes both day and evening. Th 
roll of the school’s students contains < 
large number of well-known artists, in 
cluding a number of Royal Academicians 
Mrs. Gertrude Massey, of the Royal Mini 
ature Society, assisted by her sister, Mis: 
Florence Seth, holds classes for miniatur 
painters at this school three times a week 
Students can begin at any time; the tern 
is twelve weeks. 





BADGER POTTERY 
MADE BY E. B. MILLS 


THE Bushey School of Painting, Bushey. 
Hertfordshire, awards two scholarships in 
June, one to women and one to men, for one 
year free tuition, open to students in the 
advanced classes. ‘There is also a scholar- 
ship open to outsiders, competition fo 
which takes place in September. Par. 
ticulars may be obtained from the sec¢e- 
tary. Preliminary classes are conducte¢ 
by Mr. Rowland Wheelwrig’it, R.B.A 
The principal is Lucv Kemp-Welch, 
R.B.A. 
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Traveler’s Calendar 


More cultivated people of wealth read THE INTER- 
NATIONAL STupIo each month, perhaps, than any 
other magazine. These people are especially 
suited by such hotels and transportation lines as 
are mentioned below. ‘The proprietors solicit 
their patronage with a courteous welcome and rea- 
sonable charges. For further information 
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2,000,000 Acres of 
Fish and Game Preserve 


A woodland paradise for the 
fisherman and camper, 2,000 feet 
ots sea level. 


Algonquin 
National Park 


of Ontario 


Speckled trout, salmon trout and 
black bass abound in the 1,200 
lakes and rivers of this vast ter- 
ritory—you get the best shooting 
in America during the season. 
Camp out and “rough’’ it; or, if 
you prefer, good hotel accom- 
modations make it an ideal sum- 
mering place for tourists. A 
beautifully illustrated publica- 
tion which gives careful descrip- 
tion, maps, etc., sent free on 
application to 
~~ G. W. VAUX, 917 Merchants Loan 
& Trust Bldg., Chicago 
F. P. DWYER, 290 Broadway, New York 
wi ie BOYNTON, 360W ashington St. Boston 
« ROBINSON, 606 Park Bidg., Pittsburg 


W. E. DAVIS, Pass. Traffic Manager 
MONTREAL 


G. T. BELL, Gen’l Pass. & Ticket Agt. e <3 
MONTREAL nt s 



































| GOING TO FRANCE? 
RMWVDA Many people mis5 a significance of France of to-day. These books 


nee: ~ = will make your trip full of meaning. 





FRANCE 


In the Twentieth Century 


By W. L. GrorGE. 12mo0. $1.75 net, 
postage 15c. ‘‘The True France.” 


STAINED GLASS TOURS 


How to See the Treasures of French 
Cathedrals—Where to Go and How to Get 
There. 

With illustrations, Maps and Itinera- 


AN IDEAL SEA TRIP 
to the Most Delightful Resort 
in the World. Climate Superb. 


The GARDEN SPOT 
OF THE WORLD 


Less than two days from New York by 
the magnificent nineteen-knot twin- 
screw ocean flyer Prince George. 


les. 2mo. $1.50 net. Postage 14. 
(Equipped with “‘wireless."”) The fast- zag a t.50 net. Postage 140 
est and most comfortable steamer to THE PATH TO PARIS 
Bermuda. Sails every Thursday. First- : : 
class round trip fare, including berth The Record of a Riverside Journey from 
and meals, $20 and up. Handsome Le Havre to Paris. 
booklet and full particulars of 62 Illustrations. Cloth. 8vo. $5.00 





net. Postage 20 cents. 


The Bermuda-Atlantic S. S. Co. Sagi i aabamers 
21-24 State Street, New York | Para LANE COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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ALL CARS SOLD BY US ARE LICENSED UNDER SELDEN PATENT 
AND GUARANTEED FOR ONE YEAR 


Immediate 


Delivery 





An ordinary town car limits you to city riding. Tou 
ing cars are wasteful and nearly useless for city work. TI 
Palmer-Singer Town and Country Car, 28-30 H. P., an ope 


car for touring, closed for bad weather or cold weather, hi 





power enough for any tour, gives a perfect town service ar 


is the most beautiful equipage that money can buy. 


Nickel steel is used to give lightness and strength. Imported F. & 
S. ball bearings exclusively. Bosch high tension magneto and multiple 
disc clutches. Drop forged I beam, front axle—four speed selective type, 
sliding gear transmission with direct drive on third speed. All brakes equal- 
ized, all expanding type and on rear wheels. Universal joints on all steer- 
ing connections. Shaft driven, all moving parts inclosed in dustproof cases. 


Palmer & Singer Mfg. Co. 


1620-22-24 Broadway, N. Y. 1321 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
New York and Chicago Agents the Simplex 
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JOHN LANE COM PANY 
HO “14 West Thirty Second Street 
*NEW YORK - 


© Monthly - 50 cts. | 
- Yearly Subscription | 4 o~ fe paid 


Entered at New York Post Offic ond class matter. 





iN. 
M. KNOEDLER @ Co. 





Representative Oil Paintings 
by Modern @ Old Masters 
Select Water-Color Drawings 
Choice Engravings @ Etchings 


NEW YORK: 355 FIFTH AVENUE 


LONDON: 15 OLD BOND STREET PARIS: 23 PLACE VENDOME 





LLOW us to send you without charg 
this little portfolio 


SHOWING ARTIFICIAL STONE ORNAMENTS, SUCH AS 
SUN DIALS, BENCHES, FOUNTAINS, VASES, ETC., SUIT- 
ABLE FOR THE LARGE ESTATE OR SMALL GARDEN 


It will tell you how to make your garden a delightful outdoor 
living-room and also offer you in the convenience of your home 
a wide selection of garden accessories. You can select goods 
from this portfolio as confidently and satisfactorily as if you were 
at the Garden Studio, 647 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 

We have long made a specialty of the most classic and beautiful 
accessories for making the country place more attractive or the 
small garden an outdoor living-room. 

This firm also makes a specialty of interior decoration of 
churches, libraries, residences and public buildings. 


Address DECORATION DEPARTMENT 


L. HABERSTROH & SON 
647 Boylston Street BOSTON, MASS. 
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TIFFANY & Co. 


Out-of-Town Service 


Tiffany & Co.'s out-of-town service 
is an important feature of their busi- 
ness, and reaches patrons in all parts 
of the world 


Intending purchasers are invited to 
correspond, with the assurance that 
their inquiries will receive the most 
exacting attention, regardless of the 
amount involved 

Photographs and descriptions of dia- 
mond, pearl, and precious-stone jew- 
elry; silverware, fancy goods and 
other articles, will be sentupon request 
Tiffany & Co. are strictly retailers 
and do not employ agents or sell 
their wares through dealers 


The Tiffany Biue Book, 700 pages, sent upon request 


Fifth Avenue & 3/th Street New York 
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CRANES 


Correct Soctal 
Station ery 


WRITING-PAPER that 


is at once distinctive and 








J refined; a paper that is of 





the shape, shade, texture and finish 
which good usage says 1s appropriate 
for social use— 


Grane s 
inen Kaur 


—made in the Crane Muills at Dal- 
ton, Massachusetts, which have been 
producing fine writing-papers for 
nearly a hundred years. 

Its use gives your correspondence 
a certain social distinction not other- 
wise secured. 

Go to your stationer and exam- 
ine it. Ask particularly to see the 
new Parisian shades — Daybreak 


Pink, Willow Green and Orchid. 


HIGHLAND LINEN 


though not a Crane paper, has everything that perfect taste de- 
mands. Is is a fabric-finished paper with a perfect writing-surface. 
It may be had in white, blue and gray and in all the correct sizes. 
For the woman seeking a paper that is both dainty and stylish at 
a moderate price, there is nothing equal to Highland Linen. 


Crane’s papers and Highland Linen can be had at all stores where good stationery is sold. 


EAsILOIN 5. GRAN 





PIKE COMPANY, PITTSFIELD, MA 
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PLATES 


PAGE 
AMERICAN COUNTRY HOUSES BY ALBRO AND LINDEBERG............ xci 


Ten Illustrations. 


PHILIP WILSON STEER, PRESIDENT OF THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB 
Seven Illustrations. By C. H. Collins Baker.... 259 















PHILIP WILSON STEER 


THE BEAVER Hat 










ARCHITECTURAL GARDENING. V.......... Paes Oe 8) 





See page xc With Eight Illustrations, after Designs by C. E. Mallows, F.R.I.B.A., and F. L. Griggs. 
THE WATER COLORS OF M. JEANES........... By Henri Frantz.......... 274 
Six Illustrations. 






WESTERN INFLUENCE UPON ART IN JAPAN...By Charles Holme........ 280 


Ten Illustrations. 


THEEROVAL SOCIETY, OFSPAINTER BICGHERS 2 225: S527 een ele ss see. 285 


Seven Illustrations. 
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Eleven Illustrations. 
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Four Illustrations. 
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Thirty-three Illustrations. 


ART SCHOOL NOTES 


Three Illustrations. 


REVIEW GRAND NOTICES Cee een fn ges Rien cs aha as cg? 
THE LAY FIGURE: ON DECORATIVE PROBLEMS...............-------- 338 
THE ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE EXHIBITION. ..By Henry H. Saylor...... xcix 


Six Illustrations. 
A PROBLEM IN DECORATION IN A TYPICAL CONCRETE OFFICE BUILDING civ 


Three Illustrations. 


AN EXAMPLE IN HEATING BY INDIRECT RADIATION...........-...... cvi 


Two Illustrations. 


THE USE OF CEMENT FOR GARDEN FURNITURE............---------- ¢vii 


Three Illustrations 
RECENT WORK BY SQUIRES AND WYNKOOP.........------------+----- cix 


Two Illustrations. 


MODERN BRICKWORK. I. MATERIALS........By Charles W. Stoughton cx 


Ten Illustrations. 









JEANES 
MARMAROLE, DOLOMITES 
See page 275 


















M. H. BAILIE SCOTT 
HousE AT GUILDFORD, SURREY 
See page 293 






















ALEXANDER MANN 
PHILOMENE 
See page 303 
















HELEN A. LAMB 


AN EMBROIDERED PANEL 
See page 333 
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To no other portion of the architecture 
of Siena does the practising architec! 


SPECIAL SUMMER CLASSES of to-day turn with more pleasure in his 


search for beauty than to the numerous 
fountains which were the joy of the medieya] 
ART STUDENTS’ LEAGUE of NEW YORK 
Summer Schools 


Any additional information concerning art study and tuition, as well 


OUNTAINS AND GATES IN 
F SIENA 


as circulars and advice, will be cheerfully furnished, free of charge, 
C OO S by this department. -dddress Scnoor DeparTMENT, The Inter- 
national Studio, rr0-114 W. 32d St., N. Y. 














citizen. Indeed, one of the most beautiful 
of these fountains gets its name from the 
joy which the citizens of Siena showed 
when the first trickle of water ran through 
the Campo—the Fonte Gaia. This foun: 





apes classes in Landscape Painting tain is associated with the name of Jacopc 
pete 3 della Quercia, one of the greatest names ir 
MR. BIRGE HARRISON Tana The ruins of this monument 
at Woodstock, Ulster County, New York, now placed in the loggia of the Palazzc 
from June | to October 16. Publico, remind one of some beautifully 
The City Summer Schools will consist of sculptured Greek relief unearthed after cen. 
classes in Drawing, Painting, Illustration and turies to delight the modern architect with 
Composition, under a sight of imperishable beauty. 
MR. EDWARD DUFNER To the lover of Gothic architecture the 
in the American Fine Arts Building, 215 ruined Fonte Branda, with its pointed 
West 57th Street, from June 7 to Sept. 25. arches and the vestiges of its imposing bat. 


Circulars on application to 


THE ART STUDENTS’ LEAGUE OF NEW YORK, 215 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


= 











RAVEL alone can satisfy the true lover of art. EUROPE 
CPamaways holds the treasures which all agree are the masterpieces 
Shrines tArt of Painting, Sculpture, Architecture and Craftsmanship. 
‘ 


ummer Join us for the Summer at the SHRINES OF ART with 


ve Dr. H. H. Powers, of Boston Dr. C. L. Babcock, of Berlin 
Mr. Frederic L. Burnham, of Cambridge Prof. T. L. Wright, of Beloit 
Prof. C. C. Heyl, of Philadelphia Dr. C. N. Cole, of Oberlin 


They are Artists, Art Critics, Scholars; the inspiration of their leader- 
ship and lectures will make such a trip the event of a lifetime, the 
transformation of your art ideas, the transfiguration of your art ideals. 


SEND FOR OUR ANNOUNCEMENT 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL, 16 Trinity Place, Boston, Mass. 
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“* Siena,” by Ferdinand Schevill 


; : ;; j = From 
7) é ; r eS Copyright, 19009, by Charles Scribner’s Sons 














wk PUR Ee one co THE HOUSE OF ST. CATHERINE, SIENA 
(e apne (s Oo d S Cc h oo ] O f A rt tlements, will seem worthy the fame whiel 
p it had in Dante’s day, when the poet men: 
SEASON: CHARLES W. HAWTHORNE, Instructor tions it in the ‘‘ Inferno.” 
JUNE 1 TO OCTOBER 1, 1909 PROVINCETOWN, MASS. But the medievalist will, perhaps, take 
For information apply to PBASLES W. HAwrTHorne, care of The International more delight in the gates of Siena than ir 
Studio, 114 West 32d Street, New York. her fountains. The Porta Romana, the 
Porta de Pispini and the Antiporta 0! 
Camollia, a single arch of great beauty) 





Martha’s Vineyard School of Art have a peculiar character of their own. 


From a distance their blending of pink and 
VINEYARD HAVEN, MASS. 


Se gray tones will enchant the beholder and 
Conducted by ARTHUR R. FREEDLANDER their massive proportions will impress oné 
FIFTH SEASON: JUNE 20 to SEPT. 20 


OUTDOOR CLASSES IN LANDSCAPE, MARINE, AND FIGURE PAINTING WITH sagt the eal and solidity of the 

THREE CRITICISMS PER WEEK ourteenth century, = == | 

SPECIAL COURSE a8) STUDENTS OF ARCHITECTURE—TO DEVELOP FACILITY IN Mr. Ferdinand Schevill, in his “Siena” 
E USE OF WATER COLOR AND WASHES : ; 

SKETCHING TOURS to the many quaint, interesting and picturesque places on the Island AAs ee we ee caught the 

For Prospectus Address: A. R. FREEDLANDER, 80 WEST 40th STREET, NEW YORK spirit Of that great medieval COMMUNE mas 


whole, of which the architecture forms an 


important part, though only one of many, 


MR. ALEXANDER ROBINSON’S He discusses every phase of the activity ol 


K ETC HING CI AS 3 montha from July 5th Siena, her wars and her artistic achieve:| 
in Dutch villages ments, his object being to give the readet| 


























6c 7 j 

VOLENDAM—MONNIKENDAM—HORNE ne Pert ae ap Wire, | 

Sailing last of June ) own accord shou da all into Ssultable rela- 

Returning first of October }$350 covers all expenses tions’”’—forming ‘‘as complete a mosaic ol 
Few vacancies remaining. Information and entries to the Manager The International Studio, 110 W. 32d St., N. Y., and j i ithi 

to Boston Bureau, 22 Aldworth St. Address abroad, The Alexander Robinson Set Bruges, Belgium Sienese culture ae 8 Rca possible within the 


compass of a single volume.” 
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HRISTIAN BRINTON has essayed to reach the uncritical public in this 
handsome volume on Modern Artists. He has included all the masters 
who best express modern art in its many phases, and in the suggestive and 

stimulating text as much as from the beautiful half tones 

the reader gathers an entertaining and informing knowl- 

edge of the subject. 
The painters treated of are Jean Honore Fragonard, 

Ignacio Zuloaga, Antoine Wiertz, George F. Watts, 

Arnold Bocklin, Constantin Meunier, James McNeill 

Whistler, Franz von Lenbach, Ilya E. Repin, John S. 

Sargent, John Lavery, Giovanni Segantini, Gari Melchers, 

and J. J. Shannon. 


Of the illustrations the New York Times says: 





The pictures, of which there are four printed in colors and between fifty 
and sixty in half tone, are admirably chosen. Most of them are unfamiliar ex- 
amples of the artists’ work, all of them are representative, and the larger number 
are beautiful and interesting and well adapted for reproduction. 





J. McNEILL WHISTLER 
From a painting by Fantin Latour 


The printing and binding are of the highest class, and the book is described by 
the New York Tribune as being “richly illustrated and handsomely made.” The 
Globe describes it as “‘a sumptuous volume.” The Dra/ speaks of the copious il- 
lustrations “of generous number and fine quality.” Net, $0.00, expressage extra. 


A Handsomely [lustrated List of Art Books sent on application 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY 33 E. 17th STREET, NEW YORK 





























8vo. Cloth 95 Pages Price, $1.50 Net ry The Human Figure oe 


TH E COLO RI ST By JOHN H. VANDERPOEL 


Designed to Correct the Commonly Held 
Theory that Red, Yellow and Blue 
are the PRIMARY Colors and to 
Supply the Much Needed Easy 
| Method of Determining 

| Color Harmony 


i 
4 
JUST PUBLISHED 
| Is the clearest ex- 
position of figure- 
drawing ever at- 
tempted. The con- 
struction of every 
part of the human 
form is minutely de- 
scribed, and _ illus- 
trated by 330 
sketches and 54 
full-page drawings. 
““ The Human Fig- 
ure’’ is indispen- 
sable to the com- 
mercial artist, the 





BY 
J. ARTHUR H. HATT 


Together with a System of Color Nomenclature 
! and Other Practical Information for Artists 
| and Workers or Designers in Colors :: 


| CONTENTS 

. Light the Source of Color. The Spectrum. The Old Idea of 
Primary Colors. The Scientific Primary Colors. The Additive 

'| Method of Combining Colors by Rays of Light. The Subtractive student, or any one 

| Method of Combining Colors with Pigments. The Juxtaposit 

} 














Method with both Light and Pigments. Beauty in Color. Har- Radar ah Renee RE desiring a better 
pony o Contrast in Color. A Full Palette. The Proper Way knowledge of pic- 
| to Blend Oil Colors for Clean Luminous Effects. Complementary : . 

fae Colors in Shadows. Surface Texture in Painting. The Proper tures than his untrained eye can afford. 
Colors for Aerial Perspective. Art or Truth in Painting. A PRICE, $2.00 


Standard Color Code and Nomenclature. Addendum. 
Special Discount to Schools on Quantities of 25 or More 


D. Van Nostrand Company The Inland Printer Company 


PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS 
[23 Murray and 27 Warren Streets NEW YORK 121 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 
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SPECIAL SUMMER CLASSES 


SUMMER ART CLASS IN FRANCE 


Near Paris (ETAPLES) 


INSTRUCTOR, EUGENE PAUL ULLMAN 


FRANCE, GERMANY, HOLLAND and BrEtciuM or FRANCE, SWITZERLAND and ITALY 


Route: 





ART TOUR 


for seeing and studying the 


Best Art of Europe 


visiting ENGLAND, FRANCE, BELGIuM, HOLLAND, GERMANY, SWITZERLAND and ITALY 


Under DOUGLAS JOHN CONNAH 


Membership of both parties limited. 


Rates from $375.00 





FRANK VAN VLEET TOMPKINS, Director ‘The Alpine, Broadway and Thirty-third St., New York 








THE LONDON SCHOOL OF ART) SUMMER ART SCHOOL 


Drawing, Painting, Composition, Illustration, Etching 
ee Staff 
FRANK BRANGWYN, A.R.A. 
WILLIAM NICHOLSON GEORGE W. LAMBERT 
NIELS M. LUND JOSEPH SIMPSON, R.B.A. 
C. P. TOWNSLEY EDITH HOPE 
HELEN R. WILSON 


SUMMER SCHOOL IN ITALY 


Instructor FRANK BRANGWYN, A.R.A. 


SIX WEEKS INASSISI, PICTUR- 

ESQUELY SITUATED IN THE MOUN- 

TAINS :: TWO AND ONE-HALF WEEKS 

IN VISITING THE PRINCIPAL ART 

CITIES OF ITALY :: INCLUSIVE COST 

FROM LONDON TO LONDON $200.00 
Send for illustrated prospectuses to Miss Alice M. Simpson, 
360 West 21st Street, New York, or for full information 


to C. P. Townsley, Director London School of Art, Stratford 
Studios, Stratford Road, Kensington, London, W., England. 
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Best Instruction in 


0il and Water Color 


“PUPILS WORK. IN tcny AND OUT OF Uolc 
COGGES#ALL CAM®P ano STUDIO 
At Lanesville, Mass., on ca beautiful Cape Ann Shore 
Terms incluc de Bo ard, Room and All Instruction 
Write for Booklet,‘‘Coggeshall,’* 473 Beacon St., Lowell. Mass. 








SEEONG SEASON 
Edgartown, Island of Martha’s Vineyard, Mass. 
ENID VANDELL 
ALBERT STERNER 


MODELING, DRAWING, WOOD CARVING, ILLUSTRA- 
TION, PAINTING IN OIL AND WATER COLOR 


CLASSES BEGIN JUNE 15 
FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


MISS YANDELL, 119 E 19TH ST., NEW YORK 


Summer Classes in Pottery Making 
DURING JULY AND AUGUST 


Our established Art Pottery affords an unequalled 
opportunity for practical study. Write for circular. 


THE VOLKMAR KILNS 


METUCHEN, N. J. 


Instructors : 


ART COLONY « secthiay Harbor, on the 


COAST-OF-MAINE. 


Twelve Instructors. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET FREE 
Psa G. Randall, Director of Manual Arts, Providence, R. I. 


Summer School of Drawing 


and Painting 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO 


COLOR 


Address E. A. WEBSTER, Provincetown, Mass. 


=}, SUMMER SCHOOL 
of POTTERY 
THIRD YEAR 


Glaze-making, Underglaze decora- 
tion, Incising, Throwing, 
Plaster Mold-making. 
TERM OPENS Send for Catalogue. 
JUNE 28. MADISON, WISCONSIN 


















New York School of Art 


2237 BROADWAY, Cor. 80th St. 


A School where indiv iduality and originality 
of thought and expression is developed along 
thoroughly practical and artistic lines; where 
students are taught to think and to do. 


SUMMER TERM 
June Ist to August 15th 


Courses in Drawing, Painting, Ont-of-door 
Sketching, Normal Training, Metal, Pottery 
Design and Interior Decoration. 


Kenneth Hayes Miller Frank Alvah Parsons 
Rae Sloan Bredin Metta Bradstreet 


Send for Circular 
SUSAN F. BISSELL, Secretary 
2237 Broadway New York City 











The Worcester Arts and Crafts Shop 


Room 441 Slater Building, Worcester, Mass. 
SARA GANNETT HOUGHTON, Teacher of Weaving and 
Dyeing at the Worcester Art Museum 
School and Crafts Shop. 
Dyestuffs in 2-oz. bottles, at 25c. per Dottle: 
Hand-Looms, 


Stencils. 
$27.50, weaving 45” wide, full equip- 
ment. Weaving Materials. 

SUMMER CLASSES in Hand-Woven and Hand-Deco- 
rated Textiles. Weaving, Dyeing, Stenciling, Batik- 
Work. In Worcester, through July and August. 





Summer Outdoor Sketching Class 


Point Pleasant, New Jersey 
JUNE 15—OCTOBER 1, 1909 
Three Criticisms per week 
One Monrtn, $10.00 
Outdoor Figure Painting a Specialty 
For further particulars address 
MISS R. PALMIE 


Room 406 1947 BROADWAY 





Lyme Summer School of Art 


EIGHTH SEASON, June 15 to September 15 
UNDER PERSONAL INSTRUCTION AND DIRECTION OF 


MR. FRANK VINCENT DUMOND 


Classes in Figure and Landscape Painting 
Three Criticisms Each Week 
For terms, etc., apply to Miss Marta L. Purpin, 
131 Stuyvesant Ave., Arlington, N. J. After June 1, 
Lyme, Conn. 
MISS EMILY F. PEACOCK 
MAKER OF 


UNIQUE JEWELRY 


232 EAST 27th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


A course of instruction given to a limited number of 
students. Terms on application. 




















NEW YORK COURT HOUSE 
A AND THE MAXINE ELLIOTT 
THEATER 
To THOSE interested in the architectural 
beautification of New York City the plans 
for a new County Court House in City 
Hall Park, to replace the old and unsani- 
tary building at present situated there, 
will seem a step in the right direction. J. 
Stewart Barney, of 520 Fifth Avenue, the 
architect to whom the plans have been en- 
trusted, has in mind a structure which, ac- 
cording to report, will harmonize with and 
even enhance the beauty of City Hall, to 
which the new building will be connected 
by colonnades. ‘The plans, moreover, con- 
template an open plaza, to be situated di- 





Courtesy of American Architect 
MAXINE ELLIOTT’S THEATER, FACADE 
MARSHALL & FOX ARCHITECTS 


rectly opposite the court house, which will 
thus insure plenty of light for all time to 
come. For the construction of this plaza 
it.is necessary that the city acquire the 
property situated between Chambers and 
Reade streets and Broadway and Center 
Street. A bill sanctioning this purchase 
only awaits the signature of Governor 
Hughes. Should the Chambers Street 
properly be acquired the Barney plans call 
for the construction of a building on Broad- 
way in harmony with the present Hall of 
Records. City Hall Park will then possess 
a group of buildings which, in harmony 
of design and in beauty, should be worthy 
of the metropolis of the United States. 

But the beautifying of the city is not a 
project on paper alone, for there has re- 
cently been constructed in West Thirty- 
ninth Street what is, perhaps, the most 
charming of the many theaters which offer 
their attractions alike to the righteous and 
the rake. French architecture of the pe- 
riod of the Louis’s has long been regarded 
as the expression of well-bred comfort, and 
it is thus most fitting that Messrs. Mar- 
shall and Fox should have chosen the 
period of Louis XVI for the architectural 
scheme of Maxine Elliott’s Theater. 

The facade of this graceful little building 
is constructed of Dover marble, which 
causes a most pleasing effect next to the 
somewhat dingy buildings among which it 
is located. ‘The interior reminds one of a 
private theater of one of the nobility of the 
France of Louis XVI, or, perchance, of one 
of the creations of that madly artistic mon- 
arch, Ludwig of Bavaria. ‘The foyer, with 
its color scheme of white and yellow, is a 
fitting preparation for the restful decora- 
tion of the auditorium, where the chairs are 
covered with mouse-colored upholstery, 
and the curtains that protect the audience 
from drafts are of a like quiet tint. The 
subtle shading of the electric lights adds to 
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THE 
NORTH AMERICAN 
REVIEW 


The Magazine for Thinking People 





It brings you the world’s best 
thought every month in 
readable and interesting form. 


The greatest living minds are 
the REVIEW’S regular 
and occasional contributors. 


‘Send Us One Dollar for a Four-Month Subscription 
| YOU WILL NOT REGRET IT 


. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, 327 Pearl St., NewYork 
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| NEW YORK Cute a 


HENRI SCHOOL OF ART 


Classes in Drawing, Painting and Composition under the instruction of Robert Henri 





PORTRAIT CLASSES FOR MEN AND WOMEN. DAY AND EVENING LIFE CLASSES FOR 
WOMEN. DAY AND EVENING LIFE CLASSES FOR MEN. COMPOSITION CLASS 


SEASON 


For Terms and Other 
Particulars Address 


NEW YORK 


School of Applied Design 
FOR WOMEN 


New Building, 160-162 Lexington Avenue, 
Corner 30th Street 


ALPHONSE MUCHA 


In Advanced Design Course, also 


Life Class 


Silk and Wall-Paper Designing, An- 
tique and Costume Classes, Historic 
Ornament, Architecture. Headquar- 
ters for Women Students of Society of 
Beaux-Arts Architects. 


Apply to HELEN LOOMIS, Secretary 








THE MISSES MASON 


Design 
W ater-Color ‘Painting 
Decoration of ‘Porcelain 


Classes } 


48 EAST 26th STREET 
NEW YORK 





L. VANCE-PHILLIPS 


VANCE-PHILLIPS MINERAL 


Portraits and COLORS Flesh Palette 


Figures in powder col- 

on Porcelain. ors. Complete 
Miniatures on Painting Pal- 
Ivory. v ette. Ceramic 
Ceramic Sum- Materials. A 
mer School, we studio card will 
Chautauqua, secure special 

New York. quotations. 


New York Studio, 647 Madison Avenue 





Mrs. S. EVANNAH PRICE 


Instruction in Design, China, Oil and Water Color 
Orders promptly executed. Designs for sale. 
China fired. 

STUDIO: 23 WEST 24th ST.. NEW YORK 





School of Artistic Hand Weaving 


Mrs. ANNA ERNBERG 
Class instruction and private lessons. 
signs furnished. Orders solicited. 
NEW STUDIO: 188 STATE STREET 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Original de- 





HARRIETTE R. STRAFER 


‘Miniatures on Ivory 


From life or from old daguerreotypes 
Pastel portraits. Instruction 


230 WEST 59th STREET, NEW YORK 





FOR RENT ‘rem July 15th to Sept. Ist, 
5) 


: mall home at University 
Heights, also artist’s studio in woods near by, ideal 
suburban place for artist wishing to be near city. 
Address W. T. V. D., The International Studio, 
114 West 32d Street, New York. 





OF 1909-1910 COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 6 


Henri School of Art, 1947 Broadway, New York 








ART SCHOOL 


Awarded International Silver Medal at St. Louis, 1904 
Term: OCTOBER 1—JUNE | 


For Beginners and Advanced Students 


DESIGN, MODELING, WOOD-CARVING 
CAST and LIFE DRAWING 
WATER COLOR 
ART EMBROIDERY 
EVENING CLASS in COSTUME DRAWING 


Young Women’s Christian Association 


7 EAST FIFTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK 
Office Hours: 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. and 7 to 9 P.M. 








Teachers College 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK 


Announces its publication of 


Training in Theory and Practice of 
Teaching Art 


By ARTHUR WESLEY DOW 
Twenty-one full-page plates 
Bound in boards 
$1.00, Postpaid 


Pratt Institute Art School 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


Classes in Applied Design, Stained Glass, Interior Decora- 
tion, Textile and Furniture Design, Jewelry, Chasing, Enam- 
eling, Medal Work, Life, Portrait, Illustration, Composition, 
Modeling, Oil and Water Color Painting. 
in Architecture. 
Manual Training. 








Two-year course 
Two-year courses in Normal Art and 


30 Studios ; 35Instructors; 21st Year 
WALTER SCOTT PERRY, Director 


ADELPHI COLLEGE 


Lafayette Ave., Clifton and St. James Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ART DEPARTMENT 


Six of the best equipped class-rooms in 
Greater New York. Antique, Still Life, Por- 
trait and Figure Classes. Work in all 
Mediums. Individual Instruction. 

Terms: $25.00 for 20 weeks—all day— 
commencing at any time in the season. 

Prof. J. B. WHITTAKER, Director 








SARA WOOD-SAFFORD 


Design and the Decoration of Porcelain 
CLASSES 
STUDIO: 350 W. 23d St., New York 


LEATHER 


Individual, practical instruction in Hand Tooled, 

Modeled Leather and Applied Design. BEAUMONT 

STUDIO OF ART AND DESIGN, 32 West 24th 

St.; N. Y. City. MONT MADDEN, Instructor. 
Telephone: 4606 Gramercy 

















the feeling that we are in a private theater 
rather than in a public building. The 
scheme of placing the orchestra under the 
stage, where it may be heard and not seen, 
is another of the successful features of this 
most improved of theaters. 

Lastly, as is pointed out by The Ameri- 
can Architect, that part of the building be- 
hind the curtain is fitted with all the most 
modern appliances which a stage manager 
could desire. The most modern electrical 
appliances lighten the labor of scene shift- 
ers and stage hands. ‘The actor and act- 


ress, however, are by no means forgotten, 
and each dressing-room is fitted with com- 
plete toilet facilities and a large outside 
window. Miss Elliott herself has a recep- 
tion room which recalls the refinement and 
exquisite taste of the French marquises of 
the eighteenth century. 





Courtesy of American Architect 
MAXINE ELLIOTT’S THEATER, FOYER 
MARSHALL & FOX, ARCHITECTS 


Messrs. Marshall and Fox have shown in 
the construction of this building the spirit 
of the true architect who takes old ele- 
ments and out of them constructs some- 
thing newly beautiful. With such a thea- 
ter as Maxine E]liott’s her audiences may 
congratulate themselves, and her fellow 
professionals take pride in the fact, that 
they are ‘‘merely players.’’ 


REEK LIGHTHOUSES AND 

GC ROMAN BELL TOWERS 

THE lighthouse at Alexandria and the 
mausoleum at Halikarnassos were in- 
cluded by the ancients among the seven 
wonders of the world. To-day, in an age 
of motor cars and talking-machines, Greek 
architecture as a whole is one of the won- 
ders of modern civilization. The cunning 
sense of proportion attained in the Greek 
buildings and the marvelously beautiful 
decoration of columns and entablatures are 
a joy and a stimulating ideal to the modern 
architect. Prof. Allan Marquand, in his 
“Greek Architecture,” recently published 
by The Macmillan Company, gives in a 
compact and convenient form the result 
of his scholarly researches in regard to 
the most highly prized architecture of 
ancient times. No field of Greek architect- 
ure is neglected, from the pharos which 
lighted the storm-tossed mariner home to 
his native gods to the magnificent temples 
which crowned the Acropolis at Athens. 
The Greek word for every architectural 
term used is enclosed in brackets, and the 
practising architect who wishes to know in 
the shortest possible time what the Greeks 
did or did not use should find this volume a 
mine of information. 

To the early Christian of the days of 
Constantine, however, the blazing beacon 
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Perfection in Pencils 


| has ever been the aim of the makers 

| of “AOH/-NOOR" pencils. How 
well they have succeeded is attested 
by their enormous sales for many 
years wherever pencils are used. 


MOALNOOR' 
are made by a special process by 
skilled workmen in the most perfectly 
equipped pencil factory in the world. 
They are the most economical be- 
cause the most durable. One 


OAT NOOR” will outlast six ordi- 
nary pencils. 


- 10 cents each, $1 a dozen. 
~ Made in Austna. 


Sold and used everywhere. 


| L. & C. HARDTMUTH 
34 E. 23d Street r 2 : NEW YORK 


























London Conong Tools. 


HamMACHER, SCHL italy aCo., / 
IMPORTERS ANO DEA on SAU YORK /- 


CARVING TODLS-LAV 
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CARVING 


TOOLS 
THE GENUINE S. J. ADDIS LONDON MAKE 


We are agents for this celebrated make of tools, 

which are recognized the world over as the best. 

SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE No. 2505, ENTITLED 
“Wood Carvers’ Gools and Accessories” 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER @ CO. 


Hardware, Tools and Supplies 
NEW YORK, SINCE 1848 
4th Ave. @ 13th St. 











(Block South of Union Sq.) 








‘Artists. Drawing Materials 


Sketching 
Materials 






Easels, Umbrellas and 
Stools 


Oil and Water Color 
+ Sketching Outfits 


from $1.50 up 








Complete catalogue, vol. 325, 





sent on request 









Hand-Made Drawing and Water-Color 
Papers. The best and cheapest hand-made paper on the 
market. Made in three surfaces: AP, CP and R. 


Complete catalogue of STENCIL MATERIALS, containing 


over 300 designs, price 10 cents. 
“Guide to Tapestry, Painting and Stenciling,” price so cts. 
“Plastilina,” the new Modeling Material, remains soft for a 


long time, is antiseptic and does not soil the hands. Made 


in six colors. Price, 35c. per pound. 


F. WEBER & CO. 
1125 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Branch Houses: 


ST. LOUIS, MO. BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Winsor § Hewton, ca. 


Condon New York 


NOW IS THE TIME TO GET 
YOUR SKETCHING-GOODS 


Che Tlustrator’s Sketch Book 


IOxX 14, 50 cents each 


Do. 2 and No. 6 Handbooks 


for sketching from nature, by mail, 30 cents each 


The Wimbush Knee-Clip Easel 


$1.80 each. For oil and water, weight only 1 Ib. 


Oil Sketching-Board, att sizes 
“Raffaelli” Solid Oil QZolors 


Sketching-Boxes 
Che ‘Ideal’? Water and Oil Jap Tin Boxes 


Fitted with Winsor & Newton’s colors, $2.50 each 


“Kensington” Drawing-Blocks 
Winsor § Dewton, cra. 


298 Broadway, New York 
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NEW YORK STATE 


TROY SCHOOL 
of ARTS and CRAFTS 


Broadway 
TROY, NEW YORK 


Instruction in the Arts and Crafts under Trained 
Specialists. 





Cast Drawing, Drawing and Painting from Costume 
Models, Illustrations, Composition, Anatomy, Deco- 
rative Design, Oil, Water Color and Pastel, China 
Painting. 

Wood Carving, Leather Carving, Metal Work, 
Weaving, Modeling, Basket and Lace Making, Stencil- 
ing, Embroidery. 

Diplomas and Certificates. Send for Catalogue. 


EMILIE C. ADAMS, Director 





MISS EMILIE C. ADAMS 
MINIATURES 


_ Portraits and Figures on Porcelain and Ivory. Decora- 
tive Work in both Mineral Painting and Water Color. 


Studios: 745 Third Ave., Lansingburgh, N. Y., and 
Director of the Troy School of Arts and Crafts, 
ALLOVs Ney. 


Emma Willard School of Art 
TROY, NEW YORK 


September to June 





Instruction in Oil, Water Colors, Miniature and 
Mineral Painting, also in Drawing Design, History of 
Art, Theory and Practice of Teaching Art. Arts and 
Crafts Department. Wood Carving, Weaving, 
Metal Work, Bookbinding and Pottery. 

MISS EDITH VERY, Director. 
For circular address EMMA WILLARD SCHOOL oF ArT. 


The SCHOOL of APPLIED 
and FINE ARTS 


of the Mechanics Institute Rochester, N. Y. 


Thorough Practical Instruction in the Theory 
and Practice of the Applied and Fine Arts 


Well-equipped shops and studios offering every facility 
for the study of Composition, Color, Illustration, 
Portraiture, Sculpture, Architecture, Decorative 
Design, Pottery[building, throwing, casting and press- 
ing, mold making, glazing and firing], Metal Working 
[copper and silver smithing, chasing, repoussé and jewel 
setting], Wood Carving, Etc. Instruction by trained 
experts. “Diploma for Regular Three-Year Courses. 
Free Scholarships. Cash Prizes. 





For illustrated circular address 
F. VON DER LANCKEN, Supt. 








ILLINOIS 








The Art Institute 


ARI SCHOOL 


of Chicago 


W.M. R. French, Director 
N. H. Carpenter, Secretary 


Study art under the most favorable conditions 
in this country—in the Art Institute with its art 
galleries, permanent collections, passing exhibi- 
tions, lecture courses, libraries, and constant asso- 
ciation with accomplished artists and teachers. 


Drawing, Painting, Illustrating, Normal In- 
struction, Sculpture, Decorative Design and 
Architecture. Students may enter at any time. 
No art student, East or West, ought to select his 
school until he has seen the fine illustrated catalogue 
of the Art Institute, mailed free on application. 

Be careful of the name, the Art Institute. 


RALPH HOLMES, Registrar 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dept. P., Art Institute 
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OHIO 


ART ACADEMY 
OF CINCINNATI 
Endowed. Complete Training in Art 





Scholarships 
Drawing, Painting, Modeling, Composition, 
Anatomy, Wood Carving, Decorative 


Design applied to porcelain, enamels, etc. 


FRANK DUVENECK 
tL. H. MEAKIN 
c. J. BARNHORN 


WM. H. FRY 

HENRIETTA WILSON 

KATE R. MILLER 
ANNA RIIS 


4lst Year—Sept. 28, 1908, to May 26, 1909—$25.00 
J. H. GEST, Director, Cincinnati, Ohio 








CALIFORNIA 


The College of Fine Arts 


University of Southern California, is the 
leading Art School of the Western Coast. 
Modern, up to date, perfectly equipped, 
offering more advantages to the student 
than any school west of the Mississippi, 
All branches. Catalogue on request. 


W. L. JUDSON, Deaz, Los Angeles, 


California. 


Los Angeles School of A D ° 

INC, EST, 1887 Alt and Design 

Oldest, largest, best in So. Cal. Art students need 
to thoroughly investigate. Every branch under 
exhibitors in chief galleries. Illustrated cata- 


logue. 
L. E. G. MACLEOD, Director. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
School of Industrial Art 


OF THE PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM 
BROAD AND PINE STS., PHILADELPHIA 

















Thorough work under trained 
specialists in all branches 
of Fine and Industrial Art 


Special provision for classes in Illustration, Archi- 
tecture, Decorative Painting and Sculpture, Pottery, 
Metal Work, Industrial Design, Textile Design and 
Manufacture. 


L. W. MILLER, Principal 








MASSACHUSETTS 


34TH YEAR BEGINS Oct. 4TH 
SCHOOL’ OF THE 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Instructors—E. C. TARBELL, F. W. BENSON, 
P. L. HALE, WM. M. PAXTON, Drawing and Paint- 
ing; B. L. PRATT, Modeling; P. L. HALE, Anatomy; 
A. K. CROSS, Perspective. Department of Design, 
C. HOWARD WALKER, Director. ScHOLARSHIPS 
—Paige and Cummings Foreign Scholarships, Helen 
Hamblen, Gardner, and Ten Free Scholarships. Prizes 
in money awarded in each department. 


For circulars and terms, address the Manager, 
ALICE F. BROOKS 





BOSTON 





Design, Drawing and Painting 


The Museum of Fine Arts 
BOSTON 


Two Courses, Twenty Lessons each. NOVEMBER, 1909 


By IRENE WEIR, B.F.A., Yale, and 
ELIZABETH STONE, A.B., Radcliffe 


Written application care of Museum of Fine Arts. 


MINNESOTA 
St. Paul Institute School of Art 


INSTRUCTION in the ARTS and HANDICRAFTS 
Fifteenth Year. Send for Prospectus. 
D. EARLE BURCHELL, General Director. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
























of the Alexandrian pharos was as a feeb] 
flame compared to that new religion whic 
should conquer and redeem the world. H 
knew of no other architecture more gloriou| 
than that which the Romans had importe: 
from Greece, and it was natural that th 
temples of the newly proclaimed Chris 





From Frothingham’s ‘‘ Monuments of Christian Rome 
Copyright, 1908, by The Macmillan Company 


CAMPANILE OF CATHEDRAL, TERRACINA 


should have been built from the ruins 0 
ancient temples. From the reign of Con 
stantine to the departure of the popes fo 
Avignon in 1305 there flourished in Rom 
an activity in art and architecture whicl 
has been too long neglected by the follow 
ers of Mr. Ruskin and those who have bid 
den us turn to northern Italy and France 
for the inspiration of medieval art anc 
architecture. Roman architects evolve 
before the middle of the Thirteenth cen 
tury an original type of cloister architec 
ture which was known even among con 
temporaries as the ‘“‘Roman style.” Th 
nearly universal ignorance of the existenc 
of these cloisters is largely due to the fac 
that some of them still belong to religiou 
orders and cannot be visited without a per 
mit from the titular cardinal. The Cloiste 


Bead 


From Marquand’s “‘ Greek Architecture” 
Copyright, 1909, by The Macmillan Company 


PODIUM OF THERON’S TOMB, AKRAGAS 


of St. Cecilia is utterly unknown to archi 
tects. Prof. Arthur L. Frothingham 
author of ‘Monuments of Christial 
Rome,” just published by The Macmillat 
Company, was probably the first archeolo 
gist to visit it. 
Roman bell towers, also, are distinctive 
and stand in the front rank of the cam 
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OUR NEW 700-PAGE CATALOGUE 
eEntTITLED) WorRTH LookKING INTO” 


is now ready for distribution. Copy sent to any address upon receipt 
of business card and twenty-five cents to cover cost of transportation. 
This book will be found to be all that its title implies, as it contains the 
Largest and Finest Assortment of Fine Tools and Supplies for Leather 
Workers, Arts and Craftsmen, Jewelers, Silversmiths, Engravers and 
Metal Workers in general. 


WILLIAM DIXON, INcoRPORATED 
39 JOHN STREET mye NEW YORK 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS 


F. W. DEVOE & CO. 
ARTIST TUBE COLORS 


“THE STANDARD QUALITY” 


LEATHER-WORKING 































































































Artists’ Materials 


FOR ALL BRANCHES OF 











Drawing, Painting, Decorating atin 
Ba a i HE BEST ARTIST IN 
and Designing 1) a THE WORLD is to 
| some extent dependent for 
hi lt the color maker, 
COMP EEE: OUiE ITS ean and canvas maker. 
FOR F. W. Devoe & Co.’s Artist’s 





Tube Colors are ground to that 
consistency desired by artists of 
experience and high reputation, 
who have given us the benefit 
of their ideas and requirements. 








Oil Color, Water Color 
and Pastel Painting 











| SKETCHING EASELS, UMBRELLAS : si 
| SLOOESE LG. See that the name F. W. Devoe & Co. is on all the 


Colors and Brushes you use, it means 
| N E MONTROSS “THE STANDARD QUALITY” 
| _ . Sold by all dealers of Artist’s Materials 
| 661 Sixth Avenue, New York 1/1 FW. Devoe & C. T. Raynolds Co. 


CATALOGUE SENT ON REQUEST NEW YORK CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 


CATALOG 


1st— NET LOW PRICES which do away with high listings and corresponding discounts. 

2d—lIllustrating special articles which artists want—‘ such as you buy in Paris.” Wooden Sketch 
Boxes (tin lined). Studio Easels, single or double screw-winding arrangement. 

3d— PAINTING KNIVES—all shapes and sizes. 

4th—CANVAS—heavy linen with a white surface, single primed, so as to give proper tooth—(listed as 
Rix canvas). 

5th—COLORS (our specialty ) Blockx, Foinet’s, Lefranc’s, Mussini’s, Winsor & Newton’s, Schoen- 

ve! feld’s, Cambridge, and Devoe’s. 
nindeng 6th—Thumb Boxes—new styles. 
7th—Catalog is free; send for it. 


E. H. & A. C. FRIEDRICHS CO., M1, 169 West 57th Street, NEW YORK 














The only Catalog published 
for Artists’ use. 
Our new edition is ready. 


Porta, 





*9 Department, 
WHOLESALE OFFICES: 161 Columbus Avenue, New York 


~ 136-138-140 Sullivan Street STORES f 169 West 57th Street 
FACTORIES | 534-536-538 West 58th Street \U 163 Columbus Avenue 
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Write to the 


ARCHITECTURE 
Architectural Schools Internation 


114 West 32d Street, New York, for information con- 
cerning them. 








UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
THE SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 


offers full professional training ina FOUR-YEAR COURSE leading 


to the degree of B. S. in Architecture. ADVANCED STANDING 
is granted to college graduates. Qualified DRAFTSMEN are 
admitted without examination to the TWO-YEAR SPECIAL 
COURSE leading to a Certificate of Proficiency, and technical 
studies only may be taken by other persons of approved fitness. 
]LLUSTRATED ANNUAL sent on application. For FULL IN- 


FORMATION address Dr. J. H. Penniman, Dean, College De- 
partment, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 








CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Y WHY NOT BE AN ARTIST? 


Our graduates are filling High 
Salaried Positions. Good artists 


EARN $25 TO $100 PER WEEK 


and upwards, in easy, fascinating 
work. Our courses of Personal Home 
Instruction by correspondence are 
complete, practical. Eleven years’ 
successfulteaching. Expert instructors, 
Positions guaranteed competent work- 
ers. Write for Handsome Art Book, 
Free. 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART 


(FouNDED 1808) 
T23 Gallery Fine Arts 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 

























BE AN ILLUSTRATOR —Learntodraw. We 


will teach you by mail how to draw for magazines 
and newspa- School of Illustration, Office 235, 


pers Send 4007 Mich. Blvd, 
Chi 
for catalog. anche 








LEARN JEWELERS’ ENGRAVING 


A high-salaried and easily learned trade, taught thoroughly 
by mail. We will teach the beginner better engraving than 
he can gain in years of rigid apprenticeship. We will also 
improve the skill of any engraver. Send for our catalog. 


The Engraving School Mich. & 40th St. 
Dept. 235 Chicago, Ill. 














CRESCENTS 


Are new to China Decorators. 
We import them to fit 


“ROCHESTER MOUNTS” 


in great variety. In six sizes. 
We make them as brooches, 
hat pins, scarf pins, baby pins, 
etc. Sample, 25c. prepaid. 
Immense catalog FREE 
(postage 5c.) 


GEO. W. DAVIS & CO. 


1255 State St.,of ROCHESTER, N.Y., since 1888 
Stencil Direction Book FREE (5c. postage) 











SOLD DIRECT TO THE ARTIST 


ALGUMAR WATER COLORS 


Bienpb Like OiL. Does Not Run. 


Picture upright. No waiting for washes to dry. 
Full instructions free 


A. G. MARSHALL, Thousand Island Park, N.Y. 











INSTRUCTION 


in Miniature Painting by 
Miss A. M. Hill 


former principal of the 
American Art School of 
Baltimore for over ten years. 


STUDIO 50 W. 112 St., N. Y. City 


Browne’s Grand Deétour Sketch Class 


THIRD SEASON—FOUR WEEKS 
JUNE 19 TO JULY 17 


Most popular class in the Middle West. Beautiful 
country, excellent hotel, attractive outing. Large studio, 
criticisms every day. Address A. H. Schmidt, 216 East 
Fifty-seventh Street, Chicago, Ill., for circular 

CHARLES FRANCIS» BRowNE, Instructor. 

Grand Détour is on the Rock River between Oregon 

and Dixon, III. 














Art of the Netherlands and Germany 


A new series of 500 subjects JUST PUBLISHED. 
Iooo subjects on Italian Art Previously 
Published and 500 on Greek and Roman 
Sculpture (von Mach). Size, 54 x 8 
inches. 1 cent each, or 80 cents per 
hundred. 


Send 2 cent stamp for catalogue 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
16 Trinity Place, - 





Boston, Mass. 


The Wolfer Press 








haracteristic 
PRA 304-310 East 23d St. 


Ou 
ys Phone: 1147 Gramercy 


E DESIRE suggestions from artists 

Wy and sculptors for artistic, serious or 

humorous plaster casts. All ideas 

must be submitted either drawn or by photo- 

graphs from the original clay models. Only 

such ideas that may be copyrighted and which 

we may have the privilege of buying are 

wanted, For copyrightable suggestions we 
will pay liberally. Address 

BOSTON SCULPTURE COMPANY, Melrose, Mass. 


ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 
Shake Into Your Shoes 


Allen’s Foot-Ease, a powder for the feet, It re- 
lieves painful, swollen, smarting, nervous feet, and 
instantly takes the sting out of corns and bunions. 
It’s the greatest comfort discovery of the age. Allen’s 
Foot-Ease makes tight-fitting or 
new shoes feel easy. It is acertain 
cure for ingrowing nails, sweating, 
callous and hot, tired, aching feet. 
We have over 30,000 testimonials. 
TRY ITTO-DAY. Sold byall Drug- 
gists and Shoe Stores, 25c. Do 
not accept any substitute. 
mail for 25c. in stamps. 


FREE TRIAL PACKAGE 
sent by mail. 

MOTHER GRAY’S SWEET 

» POWDERS, the best medicine 

for Feverish, sickly Children. Sold 
by Druggists everywhere. 

Trial Package FREE. Address 


ALLEN S. OLMSTED 
Le Roy, N. Y. 











Sent by 





“In a pinch, 
use Allen’s 
Foot-Ease.” 
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STYLE FOR YOUR SELECTED TRADE. 2 
FOR SPECIAL PRICES AND PARTICULARS 
WRITE DIRECTLY TO THE ARTIST. 
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DENVER, COLO.§ 
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panili of Italy. They have not the sombey 
and heavy impressiveness of Lombardy 
nor the brilliant coloring of Tuscany, but 
possess a grace and symmetry of desig 


From Frothingham’s ‘‘ Monuments of Christian Rome” 
Copyright, 1908, by The Macmillan Company 


S. GIORGIO IN VELABRO (TWELFTH CENTURY) 


whichis all theirown. Built of brick, they 
are slender in outline and surmounted bya 
low peaked roof, hardly apparent from 
below. Among the most beautiful of these 
Roman towers are those of S. Pudentiana’ 
and S. Maria in Cosmedin; but Rome is so 
rich in this feature of architecture that the 
architect will find many of these monu-| 
ments to delight him. 

Sculpture and painting, however, have 
always been closely associated with archi- 
tecture, and Professor Frothingham throws 
new light on the Roman sculptor, Vas- 
salleto, whom he considers worthy to stand 
beside Niccola Pisano and Cavallini, who 
was, perhaps, in two senses the master of 
Giotto. 


GOTHIC HOSPITAL ANDES 
ji CURIOUS DWELLING 
HOUSE IN EDINBURGH 
PrerHApPsS the most interesting building, 
architecturally, in the picturesque city of 
Edinburgh is the hospital founded by a 
legacy of one George Heriot, son of the 
goldsmith to James V. This pious jeweler 
was born in 1563 and left a fortune of 
£24,000, a vast sum for those days. : 
The building which was erected with 
this has been attributed to Inigo Jones, but, | 
unfortunately, the attribution has neyer 
been verified. The style of the building, | 
as pointed out by Frederick Watkeys in) 
“Old Edinburgh” (L. C. Page & Co.); | 
is a mixed Gothic, and in dignity and | 


until 1659. It fronts on the Grass Mar-_ 
ket, where there is a_pillared entrance 
of attractive design, but the side facing the: 
thoroughfare to Lauriston is probably th 
best known. From this view we can sé 
the pointed windows of the chapel. 

The building encloses a court and forn 
a quadrangle with sides 162 feet long. The 
corners of these encircling walls are 
adorned with corbelled turrets, surmounted 
with cupola roofs and vanes, so that the 
building suggests somewhat the mosques of 
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Special Extra Spring Number International Studio 


RNER 


LIMITED EDITION ,- | Tee 





NO REPRINT ¥ - Beautiful Plates in Color 
orice : Articles by 
Will Be Advanced W. G. Ranlinson 
After A. J. Finberg 
Publication Sir Charles Holroyd 





THE WATER-COLOR DRAWINGS 
OF J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 


4to Cloth $3.00 net. : Postage 35 cents 


HE remarkable development of the art of water-color painting, as exemplified in the 
iB drawings of J. M. W. Turner, is one of the most interesting features in the history 

of modern art. Magnificent as some of his oil pictures undoubtedly are, it was 
in water color that Turner’s genius found its true expression. Mr. W. G. Rawlinson 
is a well-known writer on Turner and a collector of his works. Mr. A.J. Finberg is arrang- 
ing in chronological order the entire collection of over 18,000 drawings by Turner in the 
National Gallery, and Sir Charles Holroyd is the director of the National Gallery. About 
thirty illustrations in facsimile colors are reproduced direct from some of the finest and 


most important of Turner’s water colors in private collections and in the National Gallery. 


JOHN LANE COMPANY, 114 WEST 32d St., New York 
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‘The Strathmore 
Drawing Papers and Boards 
at Chautauqua 


The following announcement comes from Chautauqua witl 
regard to the Arts and Crafts Department this summer: 


«Mr. Henry Turner Bailey, editor of the School 
Arts Book, who will have charge of the Arts and 
Crafts Department at Chautauqua this summer, and 
Mr. James Hall, Director of Art Department, Ethical 
Culture School, New York City, who will have under 
his immediate supervision the course in pen lettering, 
have selected Strathmore for use in this Department.” 


Everybody who has ever used Strathmore 
knows why it was chosen at Chautauqua— 

knows that no other papers have achieved sc 
fine a working surface or are so little hurt by 
repeated erasures, scrapings or scrubbings— — 

knows that no other papers are so adaptable 
or lend themselves so readily to every a 
of treatment. 

Your dealer has sample books (or we will senc 
you one direct) which contain specimens of the 
twenty different kinds of Strathmore Drawing 
Papers and Boards, for pen, pencil, brush, 
charcoal and crayon, in a sufficient size for test. 
ing. Get one of these books to-day it’s free 


When you want unusual and striking effects | 
in Posters, Mounts, Folders, Booklets, etc., use f 
the “Strathmore Quality” Cover Papers. A | 
great variety of beautiful colors and textures make 


them adaptable for a large range of effects. They 
have strength and durability. Samples on request. 


MITTINEAGUE PAPER COMPANY, Mittineague, Mass., U.S.A 
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Books for the Steamer Better than Baedecker 





RIFLE AND ROMANCE IN THE INDIAN JUNGLE 
By Captain A. I. R. Glasfurd 
Being the Record of Thirteen Years of Indian Jungle Life. 


“A sportsman-naturalist-writer of the same type as Theodore Roosevelt.’’—New York 
Tribune. 


With numerous Illustrations by the Author and Reproductions from Photographs. _ 8vo. 
$2.50net. Postage 18 cents 


AFRICA FROM SOUTH TO NORTH, THROUGH MAROTSELAND 
By Major A. St. H. Gibbons 


With numerous Illustrations from Photographs and Maps. 2 vols. 8vo. Boxed. $7.50 net. Postage 4o cents 


TWO DIANAS IN SOMALILAND. By Agnes Herbert 


An account of a very adventurous and successful shooting-expedition undertaken in the desert and jungle by two ladies— 
true sporiswomen. 8vo. $4.00 net. Postage, 16 cents 


PLEASURE AND PROBLEM IN SOUTH AFRICA. By Cecil Harmsworth 


The attractions of South Africa as a resort for tourists are set forth with much enthusiasm by the author, and the outstandin g 
political and social problems of South 'Africa are dealt with. 
“A charming record of a winter’s holiday spent in South A frica.””—Morning Post. 
24 Illustrations from Unusual Photographs. 12mo. $1.50 net. Postage 14 cents 
THE TRUTH ABOUT MOROCCO. By M. Aflalo 
With an Introduction by R. B. Cunningham Graham 
8vo. $2.00 net. Postage 14 cents 


BIRDS OF THE PLAIN. By Douglas Dewar « 


This book consists of vivid pen pictures of Indian birds by one who knows his subjects and makes 
no attempt to humanize them. The sketches will appeal to the general reader as well as the naturalist. 
The book is a thorough protest against the dogmatism of the modern Darwinism. Zoologists will have 
either to dispose of Mr. Dewar’s objections and arguments or to modify their extsting ideas regarding 
sexual and natural selection, protective coloring and mimicry. 


Illustrated. 8vo. $4.00 net. Postage 20 cents 


BOMBAY DUCKS. By Douglas Dewar 


An Account of some of the Every-Day Birds and Beasts found in a Naturalist’s El Dorado. 


With numerous Illustrations reproduced from Photographs by Captain Fayrer, I.M.S. 
$4.00 net. Postage 20 cents 


BIG-GAME SHOOTING ON THE EQUATOR. By Captain F. A. Dickinson 
With an Introduction by Sir Charles Norton Elliott, K.C.M.G., late Commissioner for British East Africa 
A practical account of the experiences in the South African hunting-country of one of the most enthusiastic of British 
Sportsmen. The game laws for the English and German possessions are included in the volume. 
79 Illustrations from Photographs. 8vo. -$4.00 net. Postage, 25 cents 


FRANCE IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. By W. L. George 


A valuable work upon France, her People and Institutions. The following are some 
of the topics treated in a masterly fashion: The Revolutionary Spirit, France Among the 
Nations, Church and State, Socialism, Marriage, Trade and Colonies, The French Woman, 
Trade Unionism, The Republic, Morality. 


12mo. $1.75 net. Postage 15 cents 


STAINED GLASS TOURS IN FRANCE. By Charles H. Shenill 
How to see the Treasures of French Cathedrals—W here to Go and How to Get There. 
With Illustrations, Maps and Itineraries. 12mo. $1.50 net. 





Postage, 14 cents 


THE PATH TO PARIS. By Frank Rutter 


The Record of a Riverside Journey from Le Havre to Paris. Illustrated. 4to. $5.00 net. Postage 20 cents 


RENAISSANCE STUDIES AND FANCIES. By Vemon Lee 


A new book by one of the most graceful and fascinating of all modern essayisis. 
12mo. $1.50 net. Postage 20 cents. 


JOHN LANE COMPANY 114 West 32d St. NEW YORK 
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Books for the Steamer Better than Baedecker 


MEMOIRS OF THE DUKES OF URBINO 
By James Dennistoun 
Iilustrating the Arms, Art and Literature of Italy from 1440 to 1630. 
A New Edition edited by Edward Hutton. 
“Tt is good to have these volumes with their wealth of interests in *rint again, and 
mere easy of access to the average reader,’’—Boston Transcript, 
3 vols. 8vo. Illustrated. $12.00 net. Express, 55 cc .cs 


SEEKERS IN SICILY 
Being a Quest for Persephone by Jane and Peripatetica 
By Elizabeth Bisland and Anne Hoyt 
A delightjul account of Sicily, its people, country and villages. More than a guide book, this volume is a compre- 
hensive account of what all who are interested in this beautiful island wish to know. 
12mo. $1.50 net. Postage 20 cents 


LAURUS NOBILIS. ESSAYS ON ART AND LIFE. 
By Vernon Lee 


I2mo. $1.50 net. Postage 20 cents. 


THE SPIRIT OF ROME 
By Vernon Lee 
“Tf we were asked to name the three authors writing in English to-day to whom the highest rank jor cleverness 
and brilliancy may be accorded, we would unhesitatingly place among them Vernon Lee.’’—Baltimore Sun. 
““A most interesting and lovable people.’”’—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 
I2mo. $1.50 net. Postage 10 cents 


A SPANISH HOLIDAY 
By Charles Marriott 


This book will be found a good model for an intimate tour, beginning in the Basque 
country of the Pyrenees and including such points as Bilbao, 
Durango, Vitoria, Coruna, etc. 


Frontispiece in colors and numerous illustrations. 8vo. $2.50net. Postage 20 cts. 


THE SPANISH SERIES. By Albert F. Calvert 


Set of 15 volumes, boxed complete, $22.50 net. Express extra 
Single volumes, $1.50 net. Postage extra 


MADRID ROYAL PALACES OF SPAIN 
EL GRECO LEON BURGOS AND SALAMANCA 
MURILLO GRANADA AND ALHAMBRA 
GOYA SPANISH ARMS AND ARMOR 
VELASQUEZ CORDOVA 
THE PRADO SEVILLE 
' THE ESCORIAL TOLEDO 
Six Cities: VALLADOLID, OVIEDO, SEGOVIA, ZAMORA, AVILA and ZARAGOZA 


PICTURES AND THEIR PAINTERS: A POPULAR HISTORY OF THE GREAT 
PICTURES OF THE WORLD AND THEIR PAINTERS. By L. L. M. me 


Profusely Illustrated with over 300 reproductions of great paintings. 
8vo. $3.50 net. Postage 25 cents 


AMERICA THE LAND OF CONTRASTS. By James Fullerton Muirhead 


r2mo. $1.25 net. A Briton’s view of his American kin. Postage 10 cents 


TWO DIANAS IN ALASKA. By Agnes Herbert and A. Shikari 


Miss Herbert and her companions chartered a sealing-schooner and landed at will on any 
desirable hunting-ground, however remote. Leaving the ship at the mouth o; the Kuskoqwim on the 
Bering Sea, the hunters trekked from the headquariers of that river across the Divide, to the moun- 
tainous district, a veritable roof of the world, lying between the Kuskoqwim and Sushitna,and so down 
to the Pacific coast. 


LINFANTE. MABGVERIT 


Numerous Illustrations reproduced from Photographs 
8vo. $4.00 net. Postage 16 cents 





JOHN LANE COMPANY 114 West 32d St. NEW YORK 
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Books for the Steamer Better than Baedecker 


THE MAKER OF MODERN MEXICO: PORFIRIO DIAZ. By Mrs. Alec Tweedie 
With over roo Illustrations and a Map. 8vo. $5.conet. Postage 30 cents 
The author enjoyed the unique privilege of using Diaz’ private diaries. 


CEYLON: THE PARADISE'‘OF ADAM. By Caroline Coner 


The record of seven years’ residence in the island. 


16 full-page Illustrations reproduced from valuable Photographs. Cloth. 8vo. 
$4.00 net. Postage 18 cents 


THE JOURNAL OF JOHN MAYNE. Edited by John Mayne Colles 


The experiences of a traveler of Irish perspicacity and British loyalty on the Continent 
upon its reopening ajter the fall. of Napoleon in 1814, immediately before the hundred days. 


8vo. $4.00 net. Postage 16 cents 


KASHMIR: LAND OF STREAMS AND SOLITUDES. By P. Pirie 

Kashmir is desciibed by pen, pencil and brush. In the color illustrations the artist has caught the atmosphere 
as well as the natural features of the country she so ably portrays. 

With 25 Plates, reproducing Water-Color Paintings in Original Facsimile and roo Illustrations in Black and 
White. 4to. $5.0onet. Postage extra. 

This book is the result of three years’ wandering on the outposts of civilization, where author and artist proceeded 
by special permission of the Government oj India, thus being enabled to penetrate far into the wilds, especially along 
the Gilgit road where, as a rule, none but a sportsman or an officer on duty penetrates. 


RED RUSSIA. By John Foster Fraser 


“His book is full of instantaneous photographs—verbal photographs.”—New 
York Times. : 


48 full-page Plates from Photographs. $1.75 net 
Postage 15 cents 


ORNITHOLOGICAL AND OTHER ODDITIES. By Frank Finn 


“One does not have to be a scientist to enjoy either the pictures or the story.” — 
Chicago Evening Post. 


“Free from any suspicion of nature faking.’’—Philadelpbia Press. 
With numerous Illustrations from Photographs 
Crown 8vo. $5.00 net 
Postage 25 cents 


DALMATIA. By A. M. M. Holbach prerrerars 
A book descriptive of the country, its people and its aris 
“Clearly as well as fluently told, and she succeeds in conveying to the 
reader’s mind a vivid impression of the scenes described.””—Boston Transcript. 
With upward of 50 Illustrations, reproduced from Photographs by 
O. Holbach. Cloth. 12mo. $1.50 net. Postage 15 cents. 


WHEEL MAGIC. By J. W. Allen 


These ‘Revolutions of an Impressionist on a Bicycle” remind one 
somewhat of the essays of Stevenson. 16mo. $1.50 net. Postage extra. 


Page rasa 7 FROM FOX’S EARTH TO MOUNTAIN TARN. By J. H. Crawford 

YY ae , age, Ba Days among the wild animals of Scotland. 

bce Eee we OE ae ee “Written with a purpose and the result of long-continued and exhaustive 
inquiries and personal investigation. Wull appeal to every one who appreciates the 
charm of life in the open.’ —New York Tribune. 


With numerous Illustrations. 8vo. $3.50 net. Postage 18 cents 
A valuable contribution to the natural history of Scotland, with photographs from lije. 


JOHN LANE COMPANY 114 West 32d St... NEW YORK 
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STAINED GLASS TOURS IN ENGLAND. By Charles H. Shenill 
Author of “Stained Glass Tours in France.” 
With Illustrations, Maps and Itineraries. 8vo. $2.50net. Postage 20 cents 





GARDENS OF THE MIDLAND AND EASTERN COUNTIES 
OF ENGLAND 
(INTERNATIONAL STUDIO, Extra Number, 1908-9.) Letter press by A. L. Baldry 
150 Full-Page Illustrations, including 8 in Color. Limited Edition. No 
Reprint.” Price will be Advanced. Cloth, 4to, $3.00 net. Postage 35 cents. 





GARDENS OF THE SOUTHERN AND WESTERN COUNTIES OF ENGLAND 
“Indispensable to those interested in gardens and all lovers of art and nature.’’—Providence Journal. 
Companion Volume to the above. Cloth 4to. $5.00 net. Postage 35 cents 


IN AND AROUND THE ISLE OF PURBECK. By Ida Woodward 


The Isle of Purbeck is one of the most individual spots in England. The text deals with a history and description 
of the Isle, of tts antiquity. 
Illustrated. Crown 4to. $5.0o net. Postage 28 cents 


DEVONSHIRE CHARACTERS AND STRANGE EVENTS 
By S. Baring-Gould 


Illustrations from old and rare Prints. 8vo. $5.00 net. Pee 20 cents 
“ Diversion and valuable literary biography.’ —Chicago Tribune. 


CORNISH CHARACTERS AND STRANGE EVENTS 
By S. Baring-Gould 
Illustrated. 8vo. $5.00 net. Postage 20 cents 


“This is the sort of book that one reads not once, but by degrees, enjoying it 
more each time.’’—Providence Journal. 


THE ISLE OF MAN. By Agnes Herbert 


The account of an alluring ramble over the fascinating litile island of the Irish 
Sea. Miss Herbert writes with keen appreciation of its natural beauties, worthies, 
history and customs. 
32 Illustrations in Color by Donald Maxwell. 8vo. $3.50 net 
Postage 16 cents 


MY ENEMY—THE MOTOR. By Julian Street 


“Will supply all normal readers, motor enthusiasts or otherwise, with cause for chuckling during a good halj 
hour.’’—Chicago Record-Herald. 





Illustrated. Ornamental cloth. 16mo. $1.00. 


CORNISH SAINTS AND SINNERS By J. Henry Hanis 
Drawings by L. Raven Hill. 12mo. $1.50. 


THE WOMAN AND THE CAR. By Dorothy Levitt 


A guide jor women motorists. It contains simple and understandable instructions and 
hints by the most experienced woman motorist in England. 
12mo. $1.00 net. Postage ro cents 


THE “LONDONS” OF THE BRITISH FLEET. By Edward Fraser 


“A capital book. His work will be of hardly less interest to Americans than to his 
own countrymen.”’—New York Tribune. 
r2mo. $1.50 net. Illustrated. Postage 14 cents 
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MERICAN COUNTRY HOUSES BY 
ALBRO AND LINDEBERG, 
ARCHITECTS 


Two tendencies have contributed to 
give the country house its present importance 
as a problem in American architecture—the im- 
petus to the outdoor life and the insistent aspira- 
tion toward beauty—two factors which though 
of equal value have not won an equal recog- 
nition. Fresh air and the countryside are pro- 
claimed and acknowledged. We confess to having 
lungs. But that we may be endowed also with 
the seeing eye passes belief. Modesty holds the 
thought a presumptuous boast. Here and there 
some individuals may admit a little hard-won taste 
—as a people we envy the men of the Stone Age 
their refinement. The lecturer has told us with a 
sigh of the golden days of the Renaissance, when 
every tinker was a heaven-born artist; of Attica, too, 
where the merest truck farmer could draw up a full 
set of plans for the Parthenon on demand; and we 
know from disinterested testimony that we have 
never a thought above the canning of tomatoes. 

The vitality of the misconceived commonplace is 
amazing to any one who has occasion day by day to 
note the abounding, humble, avid preoccupation 
with matters of art pure and simple. ‘There is, to 
be sure, danger of a counter exaggeration. The 
miller living at the millrace may think the whole 
stream swifter than it is, but he is not easily con- 
vinced that the flow is a delusion. So in this mat- 
ter of country dwellings the architects may declare 
that except the owner be gagged and bound they 
labor in vain; the lecturer may display his horrible 
examples and protest that this people must be an 
abomination before the Great Architect of their 
national fortune; but every mail will bring the com- 
forting assurance that, unless we read the signs all 
wrong, there is nothing indigenous about ugliness 
and that a home-loving people does not altogether 
hanker after monstrosities. There is the more 
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tangible evidence, too, of an economic result. The 
market pays its well-meant if sometimes bewildered 
respect to the esthetic appetite. Dwellings which 
seem to call for blind occupants suffer in value, so 
that all begin to pretend to good looks. The eleva- 
tion, and not the plans alone, becomes an important 
item in an investment, and if a man is building for 
himself he intends to be housed with the same tact 
with which he is clad. He will not be decked out 
like a harlequin—not if he knows it. 

Where the architect enjoys a real opportunity and 
shows himself worthy it is tact that we may look 
for confidently in his work. He will plan not only 
for the persons who are to live within the house but 
also to please nature outside. In this attempt we 
shall find him little concerned with self-conscious 
thoughts of that national style which throws the 
magazine writer into a fever of agitated demands. 
The architect knows that all houses have their 
parents and their grandparents. His privilege is, 
in tending the individual needs of his product, to 
choose its ancestors, suiting the heritage to its pur- 
pose. So we find in good work the mark of styles 
which have long since proved their beauty and fit- 
ness—traces of the Swiss chalet in the mountains; 
the manner of Italy where climate and the love of 
the garden prompts it; variations of a tropical type 
in the bungalow; vestiges of old Spain on land once 
ruled from Madrid, and often along the Appa- 
lachian slope those several styles that flourished 
before the colonies had thoroughly tested their ca- 
reer as a separate nation. ‘There is, for example, a 
reminiscence of the home of Washington at Mount 
Vernon in the house shown on a following page, 
which Messrs. Albro and Lindeberg are building 
for Mr. Tracy Dows on the Hudson; and in the 
other minor buildings on this estate are several 
modifications of Colonial practice. But the work of 
these architects is especially interesting in the care 
they have put upon smaller projects. 

They have turned to the older country work of 
England, and more particularly to the cottages of 
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American Country Houses 





HOUSE FOR F. G. SCHMIDT, ESQ., KINGSTON, N. Y. 


Kent and Sussex, for suggestion. Here they find a 
repose and charm that is generally lacking in our 
domestic work of small scale. Neither fantastic in 
outline nor frivolous in detail the English country 
cottage combines a simple dignity with a peculiarly 
successful feeling of home. The study of this type 
has led the architects to transplant some of its effects 
to the Westchester and Long Island region with 
gratifying results. 
The characteristic 
softening of outline 
due to the thatch 
roof has been re- 
produced in a roof 
which, while by no 
means the whole 
story, is worth not- 
ing. For the roof 
is unquestionably 
one of the impor- 
tant features in 
country-house de- 
signing. Bold in 
outline, simple in 
plan and _pictur- 
esque in grouping 
and arrangement, 
successful roofs, 
as exemplified in 
English work, owe 
their charm to 
their unbroken 
surface and treat- 
ment. 
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The mechanical difficulties here have been met 
quite simply by the use of ordinary cedar shingles 
nailed wet (in which condition they bend easily) 
to furring so constructed as to give the roof a 
slightly convex surface and to admit the rounding 
of the gables ; and by laying all the courses out 
of the horizontal so that they vary in exposure to 
the weather from one to five inches. 
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“THE painter is not worthy of praise who only 
does one thing well, as the nude, ora head... . 
or landscapes . . . . for there is no one so dull of 
understanding that after devoting himself to one 
subject only and continually practising at this, he 
will fail to do it well.” The great Florentine’s pet 
assertion, let pass, for us has a certain drastic effect. 
Off the roll of praiseworthy painters it sweeps many 
accepted names, while for those who come up to 
its universal standard it is a conspicuous certifi- 
cate. Pol - Limburg, I suppose, and the Van 
Eycks ; Giorgione, Correggio and Rubens; Rem- 
brandt and Velasquez most conspicuously of the 
older masters stand this test. Of recent masters 
the most prominently to come up to it are Millet, 
Corot, J. and M. Maris, Manet and Wilson Steer, 
President of the New English Art Club. 

Wilson Steer, as yet but in the artist’s prime, 
fills in contemporary art a unique place. As 


landscapist, he has reached a height since Turner 
attained by few, and as painter of the nude with 
Watts, his position is solitary in British art. In 
portraiture, his range is more restricted, but here 
too, from his most congenial opportunities he has 
won a distinguished and penetrative expression. 
That a man barely at the full tide of an artist’s 
strength should have reached a place so high, not 
merely parochially but, as posterity will count, in 
relation to modern art, is significant. We can 
discern, I think, in his earliest youth a partial 
cause. His father, himself a painter, tinged his 
youngest impressions with art and the study of a 
fine tradition. Hence the pictorial aspect and 
point of view grew up with him as the natural 
vision, the handling of pigment was soon habitual. 
As a lad of fifteen he could carry through a self 
portrait, in the style of Rembrandt, that still strikes 
one by its qualities of well seen form and tone, of 
honest assured handling and clear luminosity. 

It is amusing to remember that in the Gloucester 
School of Art Steer stippled sedulously for the 
Academy. With unerring instinct they refused 
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him, thereby tolling, as he supposed, the knell of 
his artistic possibilities. In Paris, however, the 
poor accomplishment of many disillusioned ex- 
Academy students injected a suspicion as to the 
fallibility of that frost-bound corporation. In the 
earliest eighties he took his schooling at Julian’s 
and the Beaux-Arts, where we may figure him, 
I think, an inconspicuous student, impressed by 
Bouguereau, emulous of the academic style of 
Cabanel. Among his preconceptions, as it were 
a shell blowing them to pieces, dropped the Manet 
Memorial Exhibition of 1883. Before then, curi- 
ously, in the azeczzers Manet had practically been 
undiscussed. ‘The more surprising therefore Steer 
found his vision, the more readily he set out to 
follow it. With the masters of painting it seems 
usual that before breaking away into their personal, 
unique expression they should have passed through 
and probably excelled in the accepted academic 
canons of their upbringing. The nature of the 
Impressionism that Steer immediately contracted, 
for him precluded, if we do not count his student 
work, a period of tightness. For his Academy 


pictures of ’83 and ’84 I cannot speak, but cer- 
tainly his first considerable period, represented by 
Knucklebones, Andante, The Pier Head, and towards 
its close by Boulogne Sands and The Procession of 
Yachts, covering from ’85 to ’93, was one of ad- 
vanced loose principles. Generally those paintings 
appear, to our acclimatised eyes, undistinguished 
save by their inherent sense of light and colour, 
and a brilliant impressionism. Their motif is the 
penetrating influence of light, the glare of the 
full sun. From their painting, you would not 
anticipate one of the first living masters of actual 
pigment, nor from their superficial brilliance of 
suggestion, tone, and light, one of the greatest 
landscape painters of our day. Swanage of ’91, a 
twilit seascape, is a remarkable exception. Its 
grave tenderness and poetry, its large massing and 
conception, are far more than clever. 

Influence of one painter on another is by many 
writers misapprehended. An influence is more 
easily caught, it may be from an isolated picture, 
than is often postulated. Quitting what I might 
call his French phase, Steer distinctly made for a 
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different occupation. The pictures of 1896, and yet 
more of 1808, are hard to reconcile with Goulogne 
Sands. Their difference of handling, of which 
The Japanese Gown of 1894 (see THE STUDIO, 
vol. iv., p. 70), and Zhe Waterfall of 1895 are 
a clear type; their exhibition of a formal pattern 
and especially the sobriety of their colour mark 
the deflection of his inspiration. Franz Hals, 
perhaps, and Gainsborough, and probably the work 
of his contemporaries, served to deflect it. In 
such a case, and in his later work, influence is 
more properly suggestion for an individual develop- 
ment. From Constable and Monet, from Boucher, 
Vermeer and Turner, Steer has accepted prompt- 
ing, and in the detail of a pose and an arrange- 
ment from Orchardson. Peppercorn and Watteau 
have tinged his view of landscape, Whistler, I 
think, just transiently flushed it. Typical of the 
years I have named is the fine portrait of 
Mr. Croal Thompson, with its skilled tone 
and fluent brushwork; and the early Richmond 
Castle, obviously designed and of a full fat 
quality of paint. Of his sombre, almost mono- 
chromatic phase, with strong black shadows and 
silvery lights, a small nude of ’96 and his woodland 
pieces, Zhe Vista of 1898, a Park scene of 1899, 
and the grandly disordered Brdsnesting, are re- 
presentative. In them we read Steer’s deliberate 
pursuit of stately decoration and simplification ; in 
them there is a rare appreciation of the varying 
properties of oil paint, its ¢ransparence and liquid 
impasto. By the very frankness of their decora- 
tive stamp, they achieve their function more suc- 
cessfully than do certain Jater pictures of this 
class. In these a quality of atmosphere and 
fusion, and the discarding of strong darks, weaken 
the rhythmical effect. Indeed, at one period of our 
master’s development, dreading the smell of con- 
ventional arrangement he sometimes indulged 
realism at the cost of rhythm. That this was de- 
liberate his preliminary sketches, instinct with firm- 
knit pattern, prove. His best and most charac- 
teristic work, seen in his latest oils and in his 
unexampled water colours, achieves that hardly 
compassed summit, the union of rhythmic swing 
with fusion and full content. To close my brief 
précis of the development of Steer’s landscape prior 
to 1900 I will just touch, as distinct from his sombre 
tonality, the Watteau-like Ludlow of 1898, a 
peculiarly delicate and atmospheric composition, 
of an almost monochrome scheme of gold and 
grey, and Anaresdorough of 1897, which is impor- 
tant as foreshadowing the particular revelation of 
landscape this artist has achieved. 
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But before I pass to that achievement, his series 
of paintings of the nude, mainly belonging to the 
‘nineties, must have place. As already said, Steer 
in this branch of art has a solitary rank in the 
British School. Watts only, and his aim was less 
concentrated, stands with him on the ground he 
occupies. In his rendering of the nude he has 
recaptured what seemed practically lost; he, in a 
country where Leightonism has obscured the real 
nature of figure painting, has revealed again the 
qualities in flesh and form that Tintoret and 
Correggio and Watteau so wonderfully felt. His 
work in this branch may be classed as thinly 
painted, when subtly beautiful colour was the 
theme, and as richly loaded when the shimmer of 
light suffusing gives flesh a new beauty and tex- 
ture. The nude, in short, brings out in Steer his 
greatest powers equally with landscape. It gives 
full play to his love of silvery-greys, pearl-rose, and 
ivory-carnation, to his enthusiasm for the mystery 
of light and texture, the secrets of luminous 
shadow. Thus he endows his paintings with the 
single-minded purpose and large style of the great 
Italian and French masters. 

A Nude and the Sketch for a Decoration recently 
shown with it at the Goupil Gallery, are typical of 
the painter’s instinctive sense of colour. He seems 
almost unconsciously to think in colour; his 
colour rhythm, poet-wise, is simply born. The 
finest scheme; that have occupied the greatest 
colourists, Japanese and European, have given 
him his harmonies: grey lilacs, ‘‘ gold and honey,” 
muted blues and silver; or, again, dlew de cte/ 
geadating to a veiled opalescence, the gleaming 
white of cumulus, and in the foreground, opposed 
to the grey-blue iridescent distance, a richly golden 
green. This innate spontaneity of colour gives 
away, as one might hear it put, his neighbours in 
an exhibition ; whereas his work strikes as colour, 
they too often seem but coloured. I need but to 
refer to his Uffizi portrait, the A/rs. Styan and 
Mrs. D. S. MacColl, to The Music Room (see THE 
STUDIO, vol. XXXViii., p. 227), Zhe Beaver Hat, and 
At the Window for confirmation. And in this 
connection, and as his vindication as a penetrative 
portraitist, Mrs. C. K. Butler, with its beautiful 
flesh painting and Gainsborough-like quality of 
sweet dignity and refinement, finds place. 

Another aspect of Wilson Steer’s universality in 
endeavour is seen in his room decorations, his 
panels and overmantels. To them he brings a 
light and graceful inspiration, dxhuztieme in mode, 
and in theme of what I might call the /é’e champ 
élre of to-day. The convention inseparable from 
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space decoration he tempers with his individual 
sense of atmosphere and key. Sometimes in deli- 
cate colour, tuned to the surroundings, sometimes 
in grey monochrome he treats of picnic sports ; 
girls playing battledore, or idling on the shore (an 
admirable excuse for his favourite scheme of pale 
honey and grey); girls angling, kite flying or engaged 
with the see-saw. Most beautiful of these decora- 
tive panels is the sketch design, lately exhibited, 
suggesting as it does the pitch Steer might fly, 
with the nude as subject, and as embodying his 
finest colour. Those who have seen the black- 
and-white painted Rafe of the Sabines in the 
painter’s studio will recall the distinction of its 
conventional style. It is especially interesting as 
revealing, in the raw, his main motif, the large 
fusion of nature in the shadows and the large 
pattern traced by the lights. 

As the landscapes of the early rgoo’s stand to 
those of the ’nineties, so to them stands his present 
period. ‘In this it is possible to see, I think, what 
his most personal expression will be. The earlier 
1900’s will be termed, perhaps, his transition period, 
the time in which so many masters have achieved 
such splendid work. The full power of sunlight 
again obsessed him: in contrast with the sombre- 
ness of 1898 and ’g9, his palette glowed with 
pigment’s fullest gamut. Naturalistic effects 
succeeded deliberate decorative tonality. Dewy 
Morn, shown in 1900, is important since it contains 
practically a new expres- 
sion. A little Park Scene 
of that time, inspired g 
perhaps by some newly a 
seen Watteau, gives us in pe 
a wholly fresh spirit the 
depth, the pathos, of that 
master, and foreshadows 
the profounder feeling in 
Steer’s work. In Igor 
and 1904 were painted 
The Rainbow (see THE 
STUDIO cvOlan 1s kive 
p. 266) and Zhe Storm, 
pictures of extraordinary 
brilliance. The latter 
indeed is consummate as 
rendering in perfect har- 
mony the glare of sun- 
light beneath a sky almost 
black. Painters will ap- 
preciate the mastery of 
gradation to achieve this. 
To that period belong 
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certain smaller canvases, more precious than the 
larger worked-up pieces. Spontaneous first impres- 
sions immediately registering their author’s genius, 
enthusiasm, and swift selection ; in quality of paint 
fluently swept in, with a rare sense of smouldering 
colour ; bound together by a master of design, they 
are of Steer’s most vital achievement. Such pre- 
eminently is the Hawes Sketch in Mr. H. Trench’s 
important collection; such are, in Mr. Butler’s 
possession, Haymaking and The Cotswolds. Their 
scheme is of silvery greys, clear steely blues, and 
in the lights a pale gold-green. The Hawes Sketch 
is ominous of storm and falling night, the large 
Hawes picture gives us the morning’s joy; it is a 
great song of sunlight, of blowing wind and the 
glorious pageant of the sky, through which sail 
mighty cumulus, shadowing in strips the great 
expanse of moor and fell. A more visionary note 
is struck in the limitless distances, lost in the 
mystery of light, of Zhe Golden Valley, the 
Severn Valley and in certain water-colours of 1901 
and 1903. In his water-colours more, perhaps, 
than in his oils Wilson Steer may be said to have 
found a new expression, to have revealed. In them 
rings a chord of intensity and passion less audible 
in the oils, of which indeed stock criticism asserts 
the detachment, the lack of deep inspiration. 

This year’s indisputably is Steer’s highest pitch, 
as yet. The lve Sash, At The Window, and the 
landscapes of the present exhibition abundantly 
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display it. Constable, with whom only the robust 
splendours of Rye Harbour and Corfe Castle 
(p. 261) are comparable, did not achieve their full 
conviction. His knowledge of skies and his power 
of structure were less. For their quality of a 
beautiful inspired realism the distances in Lye 
Harbour and The Lime-kiln (p. 259) are in art un- 
equalled. The grip of land structure, the strength, 
massiveness and limitless recession of Corfe Cas/le ; 
the sense of elemental might and of the puniness 
of man; in fine, the epic vastness of land and sky 
that epitomises a great perpetual mood of nature, 
place this with the grandest work in landscape 
painting. With some of the most beautiful stands 
The Isle of Purbeck. Of all Steer’s work it is 
the most complete. In quality of simple spon- 
taneity of pigment, in its technical economy and 
co-relation, above all, by its spiritual depth, it 
justifies so high an estimation. Zhe Lsle of Purbeck 
may afford us the clue 
to the master’s future 
expression. A  com- 
panion picture, Scene 
in a Fark, has the 
same profound under- 
current of thought. 
They both voice a sull- 
ness and a deep regret. 

Such, briefly, has 
been Steer’s path from 
a brilliant unlovely 
impressionism to a 
beautiful poetry ; from 
a raw science to one of 
the peaks of profound 
art. The remoteness 
from material quality 
in Turner’s most per- 
fect attainment he has 
just touched. Zhe Js/e 
of Purbeck, purged, is 
truly spiritual. With 
the quality of his pig- 
ment, which, masterly 
and richly handled 
with a great painter’s 
understanding though 
it be, yet appears lack- 
ing in finesse, time will 
deal, refining and en- 
hancing. Onthis Wilson 
Steer, of course, relies. 
The ultimate condi- 
tion, under varnish of 
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his enamellesque dry-paint, with its varied dragging 
and luscious zmpasto, will, I think, turn out to 
be not only finer than we suspect, but more, a 
distinct contribution to the art. 
Need I add that Steer is unrepresented in our 
National Gallery of British Art ? 
C. H. CoLLins BAKER: 
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Tue additional interest and charm which water 
will give to a scheme of house and garden when 
carefully planned was suggested in the last of these 
notes, in the March number of THE Stupio, and 
the curious neglect hitherto of the obvious advan- 
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tages in design which the subject 
of a riverside house affords in 
this respect, was also mentioned. | 

There can surely be few more 
delightful problems that an archi- 
tect can be called upon to solve 
within the range of domestic 
architecture, than that of design- 
ing upon a given site and under 
given conditions, a summer-house 
and garden on the banks of any 
one of our English rivers. 

The neglect to take advantage 
of all the possibilities water affords 
in garden design, is by no means 
confined to work on the river- 
side ; it is usually entirely ignored 
where there is a natural running 
stream of water actually on or 
adjacent to a site. It may some- 
times occur that an old brook 
with a high hawthorn hedge forms 
one of the natural fences, and a 
more beautiful and effective one 
for the purpose could not be con- 
trived ; particularly if it should so 
happen that it forms the bound- 
ary between the approach road 
and the entrance side of the 
house. Here is an opportunity 
for a pleasant little stone or brick 
bridge, roughly built, with its 
sides decorated with a selection 
from the infinite variety of water- 
side flowers, which all our rivers 
(and notably the Thames) pro- 
vide in abundance, covered with a deep arch 
formed in the old hedge itself or continued from 
it as may be necessary, the whole set centrally 
with the entrance door and connected to it by a 
white stone-flagged path bordered with flowers. 
Some such an idea as this can be easily and 
simply effected, and yet the usual method of 
dealing with such things has been to straightway 
fill up the brook with concrete, to tear up the old 
hedge by the roots and build a staring red brick 
wall topped with a cast-iron catalogue-railing with 
cast-iron gate and posts in the centre to match, and 
at a total cost for which the old fence could have 
been adapted a dozen times over. 

Actual instances in proof of this are by no means 
wanting, and the sad thing about it all is that such 
vandalism has not been committed through any 
desire to destroy the natural beauties of a site for 
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any particular practical purpose or from a mere 
lust for destroying beautiful things, but rather from 
a sort of ingrained conviction that no English- 
man’s house is complete until it is surrounded by 
a brick wall or a cast-iron railing. This sort of 
thing is to be seen in almost any building 
operations where new houses are concerned, and 
especially in the outskirtsJof our cities and towns, 
The old natural fence 1s usually the first thing to 
be destroyed, whereas for both common-sense and 
economical reasons it should be one of the first 
things protected and retained. Unhappily, how- 
ever, it is a very rare exception to see common- 
sense exercised in such a simple matter as this ; so 
rare indeed is it that the exceptions almost count 
for nothing. 

In work of this kind ‘there appears always an 
unreasoning and aimless spirit, evidenced every- 
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where, in the misuse of material, in the entire want 
of a definite plan, both in house and garden, in 
the unintelligent application of so-called ‘ orna- 
ment,” and clearest of all—it is the sure mark of the 
speculating builder—in the cheerful indifference to 
the surroundings of his work and their connection 
with the building. If he could only be persuaded 
to save his money by leaving the natural boundaries 
alone, something would be gained, and a vast 
amount of unnecessary ugliness avoided. He has 
indeed been known to see dimly the point as 
it concerns his own pocket; but he is always 
obsessed with the idea that such a treatment lacks 
“finish,” and is not suitable for a “‘gentleman’s 
house.” 

It is curious how often such a natural advantage 
to a site as that afforded by a brook or almost any 
form of running water is regarded as a blemish ; 
whereas the owner of such a site should deem 
himself a happy man in the possession of it. 
There are so many and varied ways in which it 
can be turned to good account. It is not often, 
perhaps, that it will so happily dispose itself as to 
form one of the boundaries of the site; it has 


been known to run directly across the middle of 
it, perhaps not only of the site, but of the house 
itself. In the latter case a skilful architect once 
turned such a “blemish” into the most attractive 
part of the design of the house interior. In any 
case a very little common-sense and ingenuity are 
required to overcome such difficulties as these, and 
convert them into valuable and permanent artistic 
assets. 

Questions of this kind often occur in flat 
countries, where small streams and brooks are 
often found and where any additional variation on 
a site is especially welcome. In such cases the water 
can be so brought into the design of the garden 
and led about in small streams and still smaller 
channels as to form at once a useful and decora- 
tive feature. For example, a small lily pond can 
be contrived as the central point of the flower 
garden, and the overflow from that carried to serve 
a practical purpose in the kitchen garden, and 
from thence taken back again into the stream ; 
but on its way it can be made to afford a continual 
pleasure, not only to small children enthusiastic 
on things piscatorial and aquatic, but also to older 
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ones who never at heart, whatever they may 
pretend to the contrary, lose their natural interest 
in such things. The miniature river can have 
small craft and the pond or pool small fish in 
proportion to it; in the latter case it is surely a 
more reasonable and sensible method of keeping 
them than in glass cases in stuffy rooms. 

An endeavour has been made to illustrate some 
of these suggestions for water treatment in the 
accompanying illustrations. 

The double cottage or bungalow and boat-house 
on page 266 illustrates a design made for a site 
removed from the main river but connected with it 
by a backwater. The building itself is proposed to 
be set back from the stream some 30 or 40 feet, the 
junction with it being by the narrow canal shown 
in the drawing, just wide enough to allow two 
boats to pass, and no 
more. On either side of 
this small waterway 
flagged paths are pro- 
posed, bordered with 
wide flower-beds. 

In the design of houses 
to be placed on the river- 
side, or near to it, the 
question of the flood level 
is an important one. That 
it is usually ignored or 
forgotten a journey on 
the Great Western Rail- 
way from London to 
Reading, or Oxford, in 
winter time will easily 
prove. It is no uncom- 
mon sight to see some 
of these riverside houses 
and bungalows with the 
gardens submerged on 
the occasion of an ordin- 
ary winter flood, and the 
ground-floor standing two 
or three feet deep (and 
sometimes more) in 
water. 

Of course the some- 
what important primary 
question of the selection 
of the site comes in here, 
but assuming a wise 
choice has been made it is 
not difficult to fix the nor- 
mal flood-mark and take 
precautions accordingly. 
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In the design here illustrated the flood-mark 
was assumed ata certain height and the level of 
the ground-floor fixed some feet above it. As the 
sketch shows, it is approached from the ordinary 
water-level on either side by a wide flight of stone 
steps, the number of which was determined, of 
course, by the two levels; in this case they are 
comparatively few, but it might be necessary under 
some circumstances considerably to increase them 

The space thus obtained, under the cottage, is 
utilised in the centre for the boat-house, with useful 
storage places on either side of it. 

In this plan accommodation is given for two 
separate cottages (or bungalows proper), having 
one boat-house in common. A variation of the 
same idea and within the same external lines gives 
a common living room in the centre of the cottage 
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with bedrooms planned on each side, the kitchen, 
&c., being placed in a central projection at the 
back. 

The drawing on page 267 shows an idea for 
another double cottage, planned entirely for week- 
end or holiday boating purposes. Here, again, 
the level of the ground floor is placed above 
the flood level and approached by a raised central 
path from the stream. This path terminates at 
the water’s edge by a semicircular flight of steps, 
the number of which is determined, as in the 
other design, by the difference between the normal 
level of the stream and the known flood level. 
By this arrangement of a central raised path the 
surrounding ground need not be touched, as a 
pleasant effect of a sunk garden on both sides 
of the entrance way is naturally obtained. The 
cottage itself would be built on arches, and a 
portion of the space under each end made to serve 
the purpose of a boat-house and boat stores as 
might be found necessary. ‘The only effect aimed 
at, so far as the external appearance goes, would 
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be that obtained by the reasonable use of local 
materials to give a certain definite expression in 
colour, form and texture. 

In the design on page 268 the same condi- 
tions as in the smaller cottages are assumed 
as to the two different levels to be considered ; 
but in this instance the whole of the terrace 
between the two projecting wings has been raised 
above a somewhat low flood level in a Midland 
county. On some sites it would be necessary to 
raise the centre portion between the opening in 
the river wall and the wide open porch between 
the two bay windows; steps would then lead down 
on one side to a sunk garden and the boat-house, 
and on the other side to a similar garden and out- 
door tea-house shown on the left-hand side of this 
perspective view. The level of the tea-house floor 
and that of the covered shelter on the other side 
would then be the same as that to the central 
path. 

A larger house, and ot a more definite archi- 
tectural character, in the manner of the latter part of 
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the seventeenth century, 
with the same architectu- 
ral quality carried into 
the garden design, into the 
boundary and_ division 
walls and the garden- 
house, is shown on page 
269. This house has 
also been designed for 
the riverside, and the 
scheme for the gardens 
controlled by it. The 
lily pond shown in the 
drawing is in the centre 
of the south front, and a 
similar wall with piers in 
the centre forms also the 
western side of the pond 
garden. Beyond this gar- 
den on that side a boat- 
house and swimming pool 
occur, both of which are 





directly connected with GARDEN BORDERING A STREAM DESIGNED AND DRAWN BY F. L. GRIGGS 
the river. ‘The materials 


used in all this work 

would be the local hand-made bricks and tiles, to the garden shelter, the structure itself being 
and English oak for the main cornices, win- of brick and tile of the same kind as those 
dow frames, and the columns and entablature used for the house. 

The presence of a stream of 
navigable size nearly always means 
a greater or lesser degree of pub- 
licity, and fcr this reason the 
treatment of the plan of that part 
of the house and garden facing 
the river requires special care in 
order that whilst the maximum 
amount of the benefit of the 
river scenery should be obtained, 
it must be so contrived that the 
privacy of the house and garden 
is not destroyed. The illustration 
on page 270 shows at least one 
method of arriving at that end. 
Here the entrance to the garden is 
imagined to be on the banks of a 
public river, and the house sup- 
posed to be built with the maxi- 
mum amount of privacy as one of 
the first conditions to be met, at 
the same time the utmost benefit 
of the stream being obtained. The 
window at one end of the principal 
living-room could have views both 
A BROOK IN A GARDEN DESIGNED AND DRAWN BY F. L. GRIGGS up and down stream, whilst the 
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doorway connects the enclosed flower - garden 
directly with the water. On the opposite side of 
the garden, to the left of the doorway, would be 
the boat-house with a gate to the river direct. It 
would be approached at the other end from the 
enclosed garden. 

The covered bridge, summer-house, and _ boat- 
house on page 271 is designed to serve a number 
of different purposes in one building. Firstly 
as an approach to a house (on the opposite 
side of the river) for vehicular and foot traffic, 
and as part of a scheme for cloisters and pergolas, 
so that a sheltered promenade from the house 
on to the bridge can be obtained. {In the centre 
of the bridge is a combined boat-house, summer- 
house, and dovecote, with an internal stairway 
from the summer-house to the boat-house and 
stores below. The lantern on the roof serves 
a purpose for illumination and one of ornament in 
the centre of the design. : 

The brook in a garden on page 272 shows a 
view of a simply treated garden with a quite 
small summer cottage. This house is to be built 
in the centre of a square plot of land and the 
garden quartered as suggested in the drawing. 


This small scheme is proposed for a‘site on the 
coast of Norfolk, and the materials used are to be 
brick and flint in the characteristic style of the old 
cottages of that county. 

In the little town of Chipping Campden, in 
Gloucestershire, are many “backs” suggesting a 
treatment such as that drawn in the view of a 
garden bordering a stream which appears opposite. 
The grouping of the bridges, wall and hedges in 
such a case would well repay the small cost, and 
the land across the stream might be used for the 
development of a larger garden. There are many 
villages with a stream running through the main 
street, and some such treatment might be applied 
quite inexpensively. In several cases the bridges 
still exist, and it is much to be regretted that they 
are so often closed in. 

This garden bordering a stream was suggested by 
a site in the Cotswolds, the building being of brick 
and stone (both the materials near at hand). The 
endeavour would be to build in such a manner 
that, whilst the house would have a character of 
its own, its local parentage should be clearly ap- 
parent. This is an absolute necessity if it is to 
take its place amidst its surroundings in the same 
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natural way as the old work does and which is 
really its greatest charm. 

This remark tempts one to the digression on a 
question of architectural ethics as concerning sub- 
jects of this nature. The custom that obtains now 
of building not merely in the local manner, but of 
a slavish and thoughtless imitation of the form and 
details of old work, the use of weathered stone, of 
tiles, the colouring of new work in foolish imitation 
of the old, cannot be too strongly condemned. It 
is in reality a senseless and purposeless form of 
forgery, and entirely at variance with the spirit in 
which the old work was done. The old men built 
their houses just as they wanted them and in their 
own natural way, with the materials nearest to them 
and best adapted for the purpose. ‘The result of 
the present system, followed by many who really 
ought to know better, is that some of the Cotswold 
villages are forfeiting their former charm for some- 
thing which is unpleasantly suggestive of the stage 
scenery at Drury Lane. 


Sir E. Burne-Jones’s Wheel of Fortune has been 
acquired for the Victorian National Gallery at 
Melbourne under the Felton bequest. 
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THE difficulty experienced by artists in 
getting themselves known in such a place as Paris 
has often been the subject of comment. I am 
nevertheless of opinion that this is entirely a mis- 
apprehension, and that in spite of the formidable 
and ever-increasing number of painters, real 
individual talent is never long in coming to the 
fore. ‘The case of Mons. Jeants amply supports 
my contention. 

Only a very few years ago the name of this 
artist was unknown to all save a very few friends. 
By birth a native of Lorraine, Jeanés had been 
much appreciated by certain artists at Nancy, such 
as, for instance, Victor Prouvé, but he left Lorraine 
for some years and led a wandering life, making 
long sojourns in the Dolomites, a very wild district 
and one in which our Parisian painters, little liking 
to brave the discomforts of the country, never set 
up their easels. Later he redescended towards 
Italy, crossing passes and traversing regions but 
little known, and lived at Venice and in the little 
towns of Tessin and Venetia, during those seasons 
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of the year when the inclemency of the weather 
rendered life in the mountains impossible. 

Jeanés is, in fact, an artist of his own creation, 
self-taught, having never come under the influence 
of any other painter, having never sought lessons 
from anyone, save from Nature herself. He has 
never let us into the secret of his successive 
struggles, and has but shown us the fruits of his 
matured talent. Herein, without doubt, lies the 
reason for this artist’s very rapid success. Four or 
five years ago he showed at the galleries of M. 
Majorelle, in the rue de Provence, a number of 
his works which, by their force, their vigour, and 
their striking colouring, contrasted strangely with 
all the artificialities and platitudes of the brush, 
Jacking all individuality, which Parisian galleries 
show us every day. 

Thenceforward one began to realise that the 
French school possessed a great landscape painter, 
and the success of Jeanés was assured. ‘The most 
exclusive galleries, like those of the late Camille 
Groult, opened their doors to his forcible land- 
scapes. Collectors snapped up his water-colours 
as fast as they appeared either at the Société 
Internationale or at the different water-colour 


exhibitions, and even at the public auctions they 
fetched comparatively high prices, a thing hitherto 
unprecedented. The exhibition of his works, 
paintings, water-colours, drawings, and sketches 
which opens chez Dewambez at the same time as 
these lines appear, could not have.a better aim 
than the display of such personal and distinguished 
talent. 

Here is an artist profoundly original, and original 
first of all in the choice of his subjects. Many 
artists, certainly, have painted mountains, but I 
know of none who has painted them as Jeanés 
does. There is nothing so grand and so wild 
as the deserted and unexplored regions of the 
Dolomite Alps or the mountains of Southern 
Tyrol. The weird shapes of the lofty crags which 
lift themselves bristling to the sky, the precipitous 
peaks upon which even the snow cannot obtain a 
hold, stretching up to dizzy heights in columns 
and fairy palaces such as no human architect has 
ever been able to imagine—all are depicted with 
striking a//ure in the work of our artist. 

Jeanés, better than anyone else, is familiar, 
through long study, with the geological formation 
and the shapes of the rocks, and with extreme 
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precision and an inimitable neatness of drawing 
he depicts, enveloped in a radiant fantasy of 
colour, the architecture of the giants of the Alps. 
It is worth while to note also, that while the 
greater number of artists paint mountains from the 
bottom, Jeanés looks at them from their summit. 
Hence the majesty of the majority of his water- 
colours; hence, too, those infinite horizons in 
which he shows us the billowy crests in their 
glorious chaos, pearl-grey in the dawn or purpling 
in the dying day. 

M. Louis Vauxcelles, a close friend of jeanes, 
and who accompanied him in the Dolomites and 
watched him at work, has described in well-chosen 
words the painter’s technique, to him so familiar, 
and I cannot do better than quote them here. 

‘‘Jeanés,” he writes, ‘has evolved his own tech- 
nique, deeming the possession of such to be the 
basis of all artistic expression. It is necessary 
that the painter shall be sure of his method and 
shall not bungle or leave anything to chance. Let 
us have a horror of insincere virtuosity, but let us 
be conscientious and quite certain of the means at 
our disposal, so that we may be master over them. 


The technique of Jeanés is the outcome of ‘pro- 
found knowledge deliberately and boldly applied, 
and remains a secret with him. 

“Let us then,” he continues, “say a few words 
about these water-colours. Their finish, their 
sparkle, their solidity, their sonorous splendour, are 
obtained simply by the superposition of unmixed 
tones. Jeanés uses pure colours and only colours 
in powcer—in this way he obtains his beautiful 
pulverulent effects—-he never uses dye colours. 
Such water-colours are permanent, and their mate- 
rial survival is assured. There is no water-colour, 
using the term as meaning a wash of colour or 
gouache, and no white. The white is always got 
by leaving the paper exposed. The most usual 
colours on his palette are beautiful smalts, mala- 
chites, adorable lapis-lazulis, and natural earths— 
no lakes and no cadmiums.” 

So far, it is as painter of the Dolomites, par 
excellence, that Jeanés has become known both in 
France and in England; for since the recent 
exhibition of mountain pictures at the Alpine 
Club’s Galleries in London he is not unknown in 
the latter country. At the same time, it would be 
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Western Influence upon Art in Japan 


shown to still greater advantage, and makes one 
think of no less a person than the great Turner 
himself. HENRI FRANTZ. 


ESTERN  INECUENGE 
UPON ART IN@ JAPAN: 
BY CHARLES HOLM 


For some time past it has been evident that 
the influence of the West upon Japan is not 
to be confined to science or commerce or social 
habits, but that it is permeating all the varied 
manifestations of artistic activity. For the last 
twenty years, drawing with the hard point and 
painting in oil colours have been taught the 
young students in the Government Schools of 
Art in Tokio, and the progress that has been 
made in that time is astonishingly great. 

Visitors to the last Great International Exhi- 
bition in Paris will remember the display of 
paintings in the Western manner in the Japanese 
section. The result was not by any means suc- 
cessful, judged by the standard of Europe and 
America ; and the whole artistic world exclaimed 
against the folly of a great people setting aside its 
wonderful traditions and its masterly technique 
for such feeble imitations of Western conven- 
tions as were exhibited on that occasion. 
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unjust not to remember many other works in- 
spired by diverse motifs. This exhibition, which, 
as I have mentioned above, is being held at the 
gallery of M. Dewambez, shows us not only 
Jeanes the painter of mountains, but another 
Jeanés whose work is no less delightful, a Jeanes 
painter of the sea, a Jeanés astoundingly adroit. 
He could not be the possessor of a vision so 
infinitely sensitive, such as we know him to have, 
and not be tempted to paint other scenes, or 
fail to respond to all the witcheries of nature. 
Our readers will call to mind certain reproduc- 
tions which we have already published of works 
by this artist (see THE STup10 for last December, 
in which two of his Dolomite pictures exhibited 
at the last Salon d’Automne were reproduced), 
and in those that appear accompanying this 
article his wonderful power as a colourist is ‘© A SLEEPING GIRL” BY KUNITARO TERAMATSU 
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*“SHOWERY WEATHER ” 


But one of the great characteristics ot the 
Japanese nation is its untiring application and 
perseverance. Once it has set its mind upon a 
certain ideal, no difficulties or discouragements 
daunt its ardour. Each failure only seems to add 
fresh fuel to the fire of its endeavour, and, little by 
little, sure advance is made and the goal of its 
ambition is more nearly approached. 

It is not surprising that certain elements of 
opposition to the changes make themselves felt in 
Japan. Native connoisseurs and lovers of its 
traditional arts view with not a little disfavour the 
leanings towards Western methods, and they cling 
with fervour to the ideas 
and the conventions of 
the old Kano and Tosa 
schools. Others, and 
these are among the more 
thoughtful critics, while 
greatly, admiring the sculp- 
ture and paintings in the 
National Gallery, the 
Louvre and the other great 
collections abroad, seem 
to believe that the under- 
lying conditions of char- 
acter and tradition, which 
in the course of ages have 
called into being that which 
we know as Western Art, 
are so at variance with’ 
Eastern character and tra- 
dition that the grafting of 
the arts of the West upon 
those of the East cannot 
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‘©A VISHERMAN’S DAUGHTER” 


Influence upon Art in Japan 


be accomplished without 
extraordinary difficulties. 
They say that painting, 
from their point of view, 
means the expression of 
that which has entered 
into the soul by the obser- 
vation of the senses ; that 
a painter should paint 
from what is within him, 
and not directly from ex- 
traneous sources; that 
Nature must have so fil- 
tered through his senses 
and become so_incor- 
porated with his inmost 
self that his eye requires 
no further recourse to 
external objects to enable 
him to record his soul-pictures. 

The Western method of painting direct from 
Nature, while admittedly of extreme interest, is 
believed by these Japanese critics to be totally at 
variance with the traditional conceptions of art as 
held by their countrymen. They therefore argue 
that the art of the West cannot be satisfactorily 
amalgamated with that of the East. But in their 
efforts to solve this problem, these’ gentlemen 
should not fall into the mistaken impression that 
because some men are unable to paint unless they 
see their subject actually before them, such proce- 
dure is the universal rule and absolutely necessary 
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‘x CLOUDY DAY~ 


to the Western painter. Instances to the contrary 
might be multiplied. Even the man who sits 
in front of Nature to portray it on canvas must 
allow the scene to pass through his brain before 
he can depict it, and if fifty different painters 
attempt to place the same subject direct from 
Nature upon their canvases, the results will vary 
in accordance with the receptivity of the brain 
to colour and form, as it must also vary from 
the state of the technical ability of each indi- 
vidual. Turner sat before Nature in his early 
years and endeavoured to portray what he saw, 
just as he also did in his later life. But in his 
early days his art perceptions were not de- 
veloped. His views were clouded by conven- 
tions of technique ; his innermost mind had not 
become attuned to the mysteries and glories of 
form and colour, as in later years. “I never 
see Nature like that,” said an uncultivated critic 
to Turner when examining one of his later land- 
scapes. ‘‘ No, but don’t you wish you could?” 
replied the master. Yet Turner was a copyist, 
as were also Sesshiu and Motonobu and Tanyu. 
They all painted Nature as they felt it or saw 
it in their inmost selves. It might or it might 
not have been stored there, and therefore did or 
did not receive its expression directly from its 
original source; but whether immediately or not, 
282 
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the result in each and all of these cases, and in 
the case of every other artist, is brought about 
by the same operation. But the difference 
between the great artist and the indifferent is 
one partly of workmanship, but mainly of brain 
or soul receptivity. Turner perceived in his 
later years what was not evident to him in the 
early part of his career. The grander and more 
mysterious characters of form and colour which 
one finds in his matured work were as much a 
copying of Nature as his laboured early efforts, 
nay, even a much more intimate reproduction. 

But these sublimer sides of Nature are not 
observed by the lesser artist in the same degree 
‘as by the great master, and hence he does not 
depict them. 

If the great Kano masters had been taught 
to paint in European fashion they would have 
been none the less great because of the differ- 
ence of technique. The artistic sense is not 
entirely governed by technique, although it 
is influenced thereby. Because the Japanese 
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‘ THE GREENGROCER’S SHOP, AUTUMN” 


student to-day copies figure in the life-class with 
charcoal or lead-pencil, or draws landscape direct 
from Nature in oil colours upon canvas, while his 
father, with brush and Indian ink, was invited to 
express in a few lines his memory of a bird’s flight, 
the growth of a flowering plant, or the wild tossing 
of the sea waves, it does not result that his artistic 
nature shall be stifled. The future of art in 
Japan will depend on the development of the 
character of the people. Art is the expression 
of the life and the soul of a nation, and with a 
progressive race it must change and develop in 
proportion to the nature of that progression. 
There is much that is admirable, much that is 
inimitable, in the old art of Japan, and no one 
could see the passing away of that art without 
feelings of the profoundest regret; and it is 
greatly to be desired in the artistic welfare of 
the nation that, in grasping the methods of the 
West, it shall not entirely lose hold of those of 
its own which are so excellent—methods which 
have aided in rendering Japanese art a subject 
of admiration to all people for all time. 

The. Fine Arts Exhibition held a few months 
ago in Tokio under the auspices of the Depart- 
ment of Education, contained a_ remarkable 
display of sculpture and painting in the Occi- 
dental manner by Japanese artists. In order 
that readers of THE STUDIO may obtain some 
idea of the progress in Western methods made 
in Japan, a few illustrations are here reproduced 
from the excellent catalogue published in Tokio 
by the Department. 

The little statuette Okago, by Choun Yama- 
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zaki, is a charming ex- 
ample of the sculptor’s 
art. The graceful folds 
of the garment deserve 
the highest commenda- 
tion, and it is to be hoped 
that work by this artist 
may ere long be seen in 
European exhibitions. 
The study of 4 Sleeping 
Girl, by KunitarO Tera- 
matsu, is a very pleasing 
rendering of a difficult sub- 
ject; Showery Weather, 
by Hachi16 Nakagawa, is 
a tender and character- 
istic little Japanese land- 
scape; A Fisherman’s 
Daughter, by Yoshiye 
Oka, has caught much of 
the bright and joyous manner of the maidens of 
Dai Nippon. In the Cloudy Day, by Isoye Saito, 
the distance values are well maintained; a 
characteristic type of the native labourer is seen 
in Going Home, by K6tarO Terasawa; Hiroshi 
Yoshida exhibits a typical street scene in Zhe 
Greengrocer’s Shop, and Seiji Kato happily 
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‘“CHRYSANTHEMUMS”’ 


BY TORAJL ISHIKAWA 


expresses sunlight and trees in Forest in Spring. 
Chrysanthemums, a still-life study by Toraji Ishi- 
kawa, both in its arrangements and its technique, 
shows how strongly the Western influence is 
dominant even in the treatment of those subjects 
in which the Japanese have in their own way 
been considered inimitable. In Meditation, by 
Wakun Ishibashi, there is nothing left of Japan— 
even the subject as well as the treatment being 
entirely Occidental. The drawing, however, is 
excellent, and would not shame a European 
master. 

Critics may rail against the unwisdom of 
the Japanese in adopting the methods of Occi- 
dental art, and, yet, if in adopting them they 
are able to do full justice to them, and to 
express at the same time their own actual vital 
characteristics, who shall say them nay? These 
are no longer the days of Sesshiu, of Tanyu, 
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nor even of Okio and Hokusai. The march 
of events progresses with astonishing rapidity in 
the Land of the Rising Sun. Western litera- 
ture and Western science are surely altering the 
aspirations of the people, and Western art must of 
necessity follow suit. Other Asiatic nations are 
still true to their ancient traditions ; but, being so, 
there is little or no advancement among them, and 
their art has become crystallized and without life. 
All the great arts in the history of the world show 
fertility of invention, and are not slavishly based 
on that which has gone before. Where fertility of 
thought is absent, where individuality ceases to 
assert itself in great works, there surely is deca- 
dence of race. Never before have the Japanese 
shown greater signs of advancement than they do 
now. ‘These signs speak well for the future of the 
people, and the time will surely come, if it be not 
yet at hand, when her artists will rival on their 
own ground those of Europe and America. 

But the value and beauty of that which is past 
in the great periods of Japanese Art will never be 
lessened or dimmed by whatsoever may be realized 
in the future. 


Among the acquisitions recorded in the fifth 
annual report of the National Art Collections 
Fund are a set of 14 small etchings by Sir David 
Wilkie, presented by Sir J. C. Robinson, C.B., and 
now hung in Room V. at the Tate Gallery. 
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The Royal Society of Painter-Etchers 


Pie y le SOCIETY “OR 
PAINTER-ETCHERS. 


In reproducing on the following pages a 
selection from the works exhibited at the recent 
exhibition of the Royal Society of Painter-Etchers 
and Engravers, in Pall Mall, we have to con- 
gratulate the Society on a most successful display. 
We scarcely remember, indeed, ‘a more interest- 
ing exhibition than this one—the 27th since the 
foundation of the Society. Not only was there a 
good representation of work by the Society’s lead- 
ing members whose reputation as etchers was made 
long ago, but among the plates contributed by the 
younger men who have joined the Society as 
associates during recent years we found not a few 
of more than average merit. The liberal patronage 
which the Society gives to rising talent is, in fact, 
convincing evidence that its executive is keenly 
alive to its responsibilities. And not only was the 
average quality of the work exhibited on this 
occasion good, but there was an abundance of 
variety both of subject and treatment, proving that 
individually the Fellows and Associates, while not 
unmindful of the traditions of the art they practise, 
are not fettered thereby. 

Sir Charles Holroyd on this occasion contributed 
seven capital plates, Zhe Gateway of the Palazzo 
and Belluno being especially fine examples of his 
refined execution. Mr. Brangwyn was as impres- 
sively original as he has ever been in those large 
compositions in which he masses effects of dark 
against extreme light and keeps in its place an 
infinity of realistic detail sketched with freedom and 
admirable fluency and vigour of line. Mr. East is 
Mr. Brangwyn’s only rival in respect of size, but 
the landscape painter’s effects are greyer and quieter. 
Practically all the other plates were on the customary 
small scale, the Whistlerian dictum touching the 
matter of dimensions being evidently approved by 
the bulk of those forming the Society. Sir J. C. 
Robinson’s Corfe Village and Corfe Castle were both 
of them beautiful etchings; and Mr. Mortimer 
Menpes also showed to great advantage this year 
in his eight plates. A successful example of Mr. 
Fred Burridge’s sensitive needle was to be seen in 
The Upland Farm, and particularly worthy of men- 
tion are two plates sent by Mr. Percy Robertson— 
Hampton Court and The Farm Pool, and Mr. 
Malcolm Osborne’s Santa Marta della Salute, after 
Guardi. Of Col. Goff’s eight subjects we reproduce 


one of Zhe Grand Canal, Venice, which well repre- . 


sents his mature art. Mr. A. W. Bayes’ Haughmond 
Abbey was another interesting achievement, albeit 


the line work appeared a little monotonous. 
Among other contributions by members which 
attracted our notice were a Study of Trees, by 
Mr. G. Gascoyne; Saint Paul—Saint Louts 
(Paris), by M. Eugéne Béjot; Zhe Broken 
Boat, by Mr. E. W. Charlton; A Hood, by Mr. 
P. Thomas; Aye, by Mr. Robert Spence; and 
The Stable Door, by Miss M. Bolingbroke. 

Turning to the work by associates we note 
first of all an admirable rendering of Schloss 
Neuschwanstein, by Mr. Percival Gaskell, whose 
mezzotint Sf. A/bans, which we include with our 
illustrations, is an excellent example of this 
process. We should have liked to see more 
examples of mezzotint—there were only two or 
three proofs representing this method of execution 
out of over three hundred—as we certainly think 
that among the members there are not a few 
who are capable of achieving good results by 
this process, which would amply repay the greater 
expenditure of energy and care which it demands. 
Mr. Sydney Lee’s Zhe City Walls, Segovia, and 
Mr. Sheppard Dale’s The Belona of Tromsoé were 
both noteworthy for their individuality of style. 
Other associates who contributed excellent plates 
to this exhibition were Mr. A. Bentley, Mr. Herman 
A. Webster, a talented American artist settled in 
Paris, Miss Mabel Robinson, Mr. Waterson, Mr. 
Lumsden, and Mr. John Wright. 

The Society has suffered a serious loss by the 
death of its official printer, Mr. Frederick Goulding, 
which took place during the currency of the 
exhibition. We append on p. 292 a portrait of 
Mr. Goulding from a dry-point executed by Mr. W. 
Strang, A.R.A., and a brief notice of his career 
from the pen of an Associate of the Society. 





Until failing health prevented him from working 
at his craft, Mr. Frederick Goulding was beyond 
all rivalry the greatest printer of etched plates in 
the world. Indeed, considering the improvements 
which have been gradually introduced into print- 
ing, it may be accepted as the fact that no one has 
ever been so successful in producing with ink and 
paper the best possible impressions from metal 
plates. He was himself a teacher of etching 
during one period of his career, and he produced 
about forty original etchings, one of which was repro- 
duced some time ago in THE STUDIO in two states 
of printing, but anonymously at Mr. Goulding’s 
own request. He did not wish to be known as 
an etcher, and although he exhibited half-a-dozen 
proofs at the first exhibition of the Royal Society 
of Painter-Etchers, when outsiders’ work was 
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admitted, he “afterwards refused offers from several 
publishers who proposed to publish his plates. 
Instead of electing him as an ordinary member the 
Society appointed him to be their Printer. 

Mr. Goulding was [the son and grandson of 
successive printers to the Mint, and his father 
continued printing banknotes up to the invention 
of machine printing. As a boy he was apprenticed 
to Messrs. Day & Son, of Gate Street, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields (his father, John Fry Goulding, being 
the manager), after being a student in the Science 
and Art Schools for two years. He remained at 
Day’s as apprentice and journeyman until 1880, 
when he set up for himself at Kingston House. 
He was by that time well accustomed to print for 
artists at the workshop and at their own studios, 
and could recall his first interviews with Whistler 
in 1859 and Haden in 1862. He may be said to 
have proved plates for every well-known etcher 
since that time, as he im- 
pressed every one with 
his delicacy of hand and 
eye, and his vast experi- 
ence of all the resources 
of his craft. 

In 1875 he went to South 
Kensington as assistant to 
Prof. Legros, whom he 
succeeded two or three 
years later, being himself 


succeeded in 1891 by 
Mr. Frank Short. The 
students showed _ their 


appreciation of his long 
services by presenting him 
upon his retirement with a 
silver cigarette box and 
cigarette case, with a suit- 
able inscription etched by 
one of them, and these 
were amongst his most 
cherished possessions. He 
also had a very valuable 
collection of proofs from 
many of the plates which, 
rom time to time, had 
passed under his hand dur- 
ing nearly half a century. 
One of the last which he 
printed was his own por- 
trait, a dry-point by Mr. 
William Strang, A.R.A., 
which was recently exhi- 
bited at the Academy. It 
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**THE CITY WALLS, SEGOVIA ” 


of Patnter-E:tchers 


is one of Mr. Strang’s most successful later plates. 
He himself thinks so highly of Mr. Goulding’s 
powers that he doubts whether an equally good 
impression can now ever be taken from the plate. 

In a paper read before the Art Workers’ Guild, 
of which he was a member, Mr. Goulding 
expressed his views on printing, explained the 
various technical difficulties, and described how 
on one occasion six different workmen, working 
with exactly the same materials, produced six 
different results. It was his opinion that simple 
printing is the most difficult. ‘‘When you do 
all the tricks,” he once said, ‘‘ you can cover up all 
the faults.” 

To print a delicate line as he printed it required 
a very delicate hand, long experience, and a master 
mind. It need only be added that all etchers 
were his friends, and he was endeared to them by 
many ties of sympathy and fellowship. 
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ECENT DESIGNS IN DOMES. 
Pi ARCHITECTUORE: 


THE proposed house at Guildford, in 
Surrey, of which we give illustrations, has been 
designed by Mr. Baillie Scott for a site which 
has a considerable fall from east to west. It is a 
house on a hillside sloping towards the west and 
commands a view of especial beauty. In the 
middle distance far below, the river now winds 
amidst level pastures. Beyond that rises the green 
hill on which the ruined chapel of St. Martha’s 
stands, a relic of the age when buildings instead of 
forming a blot on the landscape seemed rather 
to interpret and make aarticulate its romance. 
In planning a house for such a position as this 
one naturally provides that each of the principal 
apartments should command the view, and a 
glance at the plan illustrated will show that this 
requirement has been fulfilled ; while the balcony 
adjoining the drawing-room may be considered as 
the box for special contemplation of the scene. 


But apart from the consideration of the view, the 
main factor to which the special form of the plan 
is due is the fall in the ground. On such a site, 
rooms which from the entrance side on the east are 
ground floor rooms become on the western side 
upper apartments. The hall occupies an interme- 
diate level in the central part of the house, 
and below it on its lower side are the heating 
chamber and cellar only. Below the north side of 
the building are the dining-room and kitchen 
premises, and above the south end are a suite of 
bedrooms and dressing-room. On approaching 
the house from the road the expediency of the 
carriage drive has been happily replaced by a paved 
path bordered with perennial flowers divided into 
bays—separated by pillars built of chalk from a 
neighbouring quarry and backed by yew hedges. 
This separation and enclosure of a comparatively 
narrow portion of the frontage as the approach, 
allows of the remainder of the land on this side of 
the house being laid out in unmown grass with 
orchard trees. Adjoining the house the chalk 
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pillars are placed closer to 
each other and so form a 
pergola—a kind of bridge 
between sunk gardens on 
either side. On entering 
the front door we find our- 
selves in a gallery adjoin- 
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ing and at the same level 
as the drawing-room. The 
view of the hall from this 
gallery is shown in the 
illustration on p. 293. The 
drawing-room itself has a 
semicircular plaster ceiling 
and a long window with 
seats and glazed china cup- 
boards at each side. From 
it opens the octagonal 


DRAWING ROOM 











garden - room with open 
timbered roof and _ floor 
paved in a pattern of grey 
stone and brick. Return- 
ing to the gallery there are five steps from this 
down into the hall, which is a piece of structure 
in English oak and plaster, the oak being left in 
its natural tones of greyish brown. From the stairs 
at the east side of the hall one approaches the 
dining-room under the drawing-room, which has 
a western window and garden porch, and at the 
back of this are the kitchen. premises. At the 


south end of the hall four steps down bring one 
to the study with its single fireplace and recess 





UPPER GROUND FLOOR PLAN OF PROPOSED HOUSE AT GUILDFORD 
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for books ; and on this lower level may be noted 
the octagonal bathroom with central circular bath. 
There are three bedrooms and a dressing-room 
over the south wing. The total accommodation of 
the house consists, therefore, besides the central 
hall, of three sitting-rooms, five bedrooms, dress- 
ing-room, bathroom, and kitchen premises; and 
the estimated cost is £1,500. In the building 
of such a house it may be noted, in conclusion, 
that the modern ideal of perfection, which consists 
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TWO VIEWS OF A DINING-ROOM IN A BERLIN FLAT DESIGNED BY M. BH; BAILLIE SCOTT 
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in making every line absolutely 
straight, and every surface 
smooth, will be set aside for 
the older and better way 
which aims rather at the re- 
cognition and development of 
the character of each material 
used. 

We also give two _ illustra- 
tions of a Berlin interior with 
furniture and decoration de- 
signed by Mr. Bailliz Scott, 
one of many commissions 
carried out by him on the 
Continent. The furniture in 
this dining-room is for the 
most part in unpolished rose- 
wood, the purplish - brown 
tones of which stand out well 
against the gilded canvas of the walls. The exist- 
ing woodwork of the room is finished black with 
neutral grey panels. The upholstery and carpet are 
in tones of red. Hence the general colour scheme 
is red, black, gold, and purple-brown. The electric 
light fittings are in gilded metal with scarlet flowers, 
and the central ball checkered in black and white. 
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Our next illustration is ot a vicarage recently 
built at Bushey Heath, Herts, from the designs of 
Mr. W. E. Watson, -A.R.I.B.A. The structure, 
which is in close proximity to the church, is of 
brick, roughcast to a natural gravel colour, with 
stone bays and dressings. The timber work is of 
cleft oak, and red sand-faced tiles are used for 
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the roof. ‘The accommo- 
dation on the ground floor 
is shown by the plan given 
opposite; on the floor 
above there are five bed- a 
rooms and the usual offices, 
and in the roof there are 
two large rooms for use as 
day and night nurseries. 
The cost of the building 
was about £1,700. 


The little house in North 2 


Wales called Wynns Parc 
was built some year or two 
ago, in an old orchard and 
garden, in the midst of the 
beautiful Vale of Clwyd. 
It is treated externally in 
white roughcast and _ stone, 
similar to the cottages and farmhouses in the 
neighbourhood. In plan it is simple, with an 
entrance-hall and dining-room, and one large 
parlour with loggia or garden-room opening off it 
into the garden. The ceilings are ornamented 
with modelled plaster, some copied from old 
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examples near by, and the walls are mostly white 
with pale french-grey paint to the woodwork. 
The house is furnished, with excellent judgment 
and taste, with admirable pieces of old furniture, 
glass and china, which add greatly to its simple 
charm. It was erected from the designs of Mr. E. 
Guy Dawber, architect, of London. 
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(See also illustrations on next page) 
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WYNNS PARC, NORTH WALES: THE PARLOUR 
(See preceding article) 


LEXANDER MANN: AN AP- 
PRECIATION. BY NORMAN 
GARSTIN, 


THE characteristics that an artist reveals by his 
work and those which are known to his intimate 
friends are sometimes strangely at variance. ‘The 
man may seem to us hesitating and vacillating, but 
his painting or sculpture is determined and strong ; 
the man may seem to us mean and worldly, yet his 
work will show him to have a deep vein of poetry 
and pathos. Everyone who has a wide acquaint- 
ance amongst artists must 
have frequently felt 
puzzled at these curious 
discrepancies: ‘‘Why does 
So-and-so, self-sufficient 
and rather _ blustering, 
paint these finical pic- 
tures ef veto: 

The fact is we are all 
so complex that there is 
room in most men for the 
greatest apparent contra- 
dictions, and some _ of 
these qualities will only 
reveal themselves as reac- 
tions responding to some 
influence which alone can 
call it into evidence. Art 
is, as it were, the solvent 
that liberates the spiritual 
quality imprisoned in 
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some petrifying character- 
istic, and thus gives it life. 
Some men, on the other 
hand, make their art the 
expression of their obvious 
personality, they draw 
aside no veil, they express 
what those who know 
them would expect of 
them. Of these the late 
Mr. Alexander Mann was 
a very notable example— 
his character was strong, 
simple, and direct, and 
above all things sincere. 
He could not exaggerate, 
even for effect ; to be true 
and to be sane and to set 
down what he saw with- 
out any parti pris, that 
was his aim and his effort 
always in painting, and struck the keynote of his 
art. He looked out into the world with eyes that 
saw very clearly things as they are; possessed of 
great technical ability, he set them down with con- 
summate certainty and conviction. He painted 
with untiring industry—and with that pleasure 
without which no work is art—the phases of life 
with which he found himself most in sympathy. 
But his outlook was singularly wide, his freedom 
from prejudice permitting him to take in a large 
range of subjects which his technical skill enabled 
This versatility is apt to stand in 
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him to realize. 
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Alexander Mann 


the way of popular success, for the world likes 
to be able to label a man—‘ Oh, that is the fellow 
who paints cats or mountains, etc., who does 
those beautiful gardens, etc.” ; but for all that the 
artist who wanders in many fields keeps young 
and gets more joy out of his visions than does the 
specialist. 

If one desires to seek what Alexander Mann 
wrought with greatest success I think undoubtedly 
it was his panel sketches, his habit being to do 
several of these every day during that part of the 
year in which it is possible to work out-of-doors. 
In this way he gained a power and facility which 
place him among the best sketchers of his time. 
Only his friends know these, but the exhibition of 
his work which is being held at the Baillie Gallery 
this month will bring more general appreciation. 
In looking through the vast number of these 
panels that he has left, one sees, as in a cinemato- 
graph, the sliding pictures of his days. In his 
early married life he settled at Hagbourne, a 


beautiful Berkshire village, and although family 
reasons led him to Streatham as a residence, 
with a studio at Chelsea for work during the winter 
months, yet all his painting life was faithful to the 
broad downs and sheep-dotted hills round Hag- 
bourne and Blewberry, in the churchyard of which 
latter, and by him much-loved, village he now rests. 
Then comes an important series of panels telling 
of an extended sojourn of nearly two years in 
Morocco, undertaken for the health of his family. 
Another long series is of Walberswick, where he 
passed several holidays with his family by the sea ; 
a certain mountain by the Welsh sea fascinated 
him and was his model in many a subject, again 
the pictured record of summer holidays. So 
also are the Spanish girls making cigarettes in 
Seville; the lines of fishing boats with oblique 
lateen sails that reflect themselves in bright flashes 
in Sicilian harbours. 

There is no room in a short article like this for 
the story of Mann’s life ; indeed it was fortunately 
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free from most of the vicissitudes and anxieties 


the nations of the earth. 


BY ALEXANDER MANN 


felt a natural pride in his 
talented son, and he 
smoothed his path with a 
sufficient allowance. 

In Paris, Mann responded 
to the various influences 
under which he came. 
Working at first in Julian’s 
studio he later fell under the 
fascination of Munkacsy, 
whose tricky methods, 
however, soon palled upon 
him; then, drawn by 
Carolus - Duran’s _ brilliant 
technique, he came some- 
where about ’81 to the old 
grimy school in the Boule- 
vard Port Royal, where the 
master handed on the tra- 
ditions of Velasquez to 
students gathered from half 
I think the impulse 


which, whilst they go to the making of interesting given by Carolus-Duran was perhaps, the strongest 


biography, are painful by their frequent 
occurrence in the lives of artists. 

Coming of a mercantile family in 
Glasgow, his father, a man of remark- 
able strength of character who had built 
up a large business, intended Alexander, 
his second son, to follow on the lines 
he had so well and wisely laid. Wealth 
and prosperity were the goal of these 
lines, and it is not wonderful that the 
father, knowing his son’s clear head and 
high integrity, desired for him that he 
should help in the conduct of affairs. 
But in amongst the orderly and busi- 
ness-like tendencies of the son of such 
a father there had been slyly mingled 
by some not altogether malignant fairy 
a plentiful portion of the artistic temper- 
ament; and this ingredient was too 
masterful to be thwarted, so it came 
to pass that the warehouse, at which 
he dutifully worked for seven years, 
was exchanged, in 1877, for a student 
life in Paris. 

But it is characteristic of his deter- 
mined nature that all this time, after 
or before office hours alternately, he 
attended the School of Art in Glasgow. 
If his father felt any disappointment, 
he was too wise and broad-minded to 
show resentment, indeed he must have 
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and most enduring of his artistic education, and 
though in the years to come he used his powers in 
various directions, yet he never lost the style which 
became his method of expression in these days. 
Later on he spent the summer in Venice, and some 
of the pictures he painted on this his only visit there 
are amongst his most complete works. ING Gre 


STUDIO-TALK. 
(From Our Own Correspondents. ) 


ONDON.—The Water-colour, Pastel and 
Drawing Salon, held by Messrs. Mar- 
chant & Co., at the Goupil Gallery and 
which came to a close last month, was 

the most important of the early spring exhibi- 
tions. It was clear that the managers of this 
exhibition had taken pains to admit nothing that 
was not individual and consequently inspiriting. 
Such a drawing as Mr. William Nicholson’s Zhe 
Hun’er’s Staircase, with its imaginative appre- 
ciation of a strange but real interior effect, was 
amongst the first things in the galleries, and Prof. 
C. J. Holmes’ Pevensey—Voon was a water-colour 
of a remarkabie quality. There were subtle inter- 
pretations of storm effects by Mr, Wilson Steer, 
and a most exquisite pastel of the nude, by 
Whistler, in the rooms. Some water-colours, 
obviously derived from Mr. Sargent’s art, by Mr. 
von Glehn, were carried out with a brilliancy 
of achievement worthy of the master by whose 
methods they were inspired, and Mr. W. B. 
Ranken, in a similar order of picture, called 
In the Gardens of the Alcazar, Seville, had 
carried the problem of sunlight to a highly 
successful conclusion. Sir W. Eden’s Velasguez 
Room, Prado, Madrid, was a feature, and sc 
was Mr. Clifford. Addams’ Agostina and Child. 
There were two important water-colours by Mr. 
Alfred East, A.R.A. Mr. A. W. Rich was not, 
perhaps, at his best in his, in this case, too 
prettily coloured drawings, and the individual 
art of Mr. Lamorna Birch, with its decorative 
qualities of colour, suffered from too easily 
attained and superficial charms, but such a 
water-colour as Zhe /Turrying River was of a 
most highly interesting order. Mr. A. Ludovici, 
Mr. Cayley Robinson, Mr. A. E. Vokes, Mr. E. 
Newell Marshall, Mr. J. Nickal, and Mr. David 
Neave were all represented by good work, and 
Sir Charles. Holroyd’s pictures contributed much 
to the distinction of the exhibition. Two cari- 
catures by Mr. Max Beerbohm were included— 
one a singularly happy satire of M/r. Orpen 


executing in his own way a commission for a 
Portrait, in which the sitter is discovered at 
the further end of a room, full of odjets d’arz, 
only the back of his head visible above a lounge 
seat. Mr. Hughes-Stanton and Mr. H. Muhrman 
made valuable contributions ; and a notable pic- 
ture, Salutations, well represented the genius of 
Mr. George Henry, A.R.A. The black-and-white 
drawings included the brilliantly handled work 
of Mr. Cossaar, excellent drawings by Miss G. 
Halford, a very fine study of a man’s head by 
C. Stabb, the bold and personal art of Mr. J. D. 
Fergusson, and work by Mr. Augustus John— 
baffling, but sometimes airing a beauty of craft 
which could easily be separated from the uncanny 
motif. ‘There were painted silk fans by two or three 
ladies. Miss Thea Proctor’s panel, Zhe AMJasque- 
raders, was far above the work in which she 
attempts the things at which Conder succeeded. 
It is difficult to bring a notice of the exhibition to 
a close, so many achievements remain unmen- 
tioned. Certainly deserving of expanded comment, 
did space permit, were the pictures of artists 
(whose work was, however, on their usual lines) 
such as Messrs. A. S. Hartrick, Bertram Priestman, 
Joseph Pennell, Roger Fry, A. L. Baldry, J. 
Aumonier, and others. 
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** RICKS—EVENING ” 


During the present month, the most important 
of the year in art matters so far as London is con- 
cerned, picture lovers and picture buyers have 
plenty to occupy their attention in town. The two 
big shows of the Royal Academy and New Gallery, 
to which we shall refer more fully next month, of 
course claim the chief share, but within a short 
distance of these exhibitions there are some “ one- 
man” shows which should on no account be 
missed. There is, for instance, Mr..Wilson 
Steer’s exhibition at the Goupil Gallery in 
Regent Street, which will continue open till the 
end of the month, and then a little further east, 
at the Leicester Galleries, we shall have from 
the 2oth of the month onwards an important 
collection of paintings by the distinguished Aca- 
demician, Mr. George Clausen, representing 
work done by him during the past three or four 
years. In connection with this event Mr. 
Clausen has kindly permitted us to reproduce a 
small number of the pictures which will be on 
view. The President of the New English Art 
Club (whose annual show, by the way, is to 
open next month at the Galleries of the British 
A:tists in Suffolk Street) excels in landscape 
and the nude. Mr. Clausen too is one of our 
foremost painters of landscape and figure. No 
contemporary English painter has striven more 
arduously than he to contain bright light within 
the opacity of paint, and scarcely another 
could be named who has solved in so masterly 
a way the difficult problems of light which 
the painting of interiors presents. His art, ever 
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young, has never yet 
stood still, but advanced 
always from the embarrass- 
ment of one problem to 
another. 


Messrs. Manzi, Joyant 
and Co., of 25 Bedford 
Street, have Jately held a 
most complete exhibition 
of oniginal: etchings and 
dry-points by Sir Charles 
Holroyd, and are stillhold- 
ing a remarkably interest- 
ing exhibition of eigh- 
teenth-century Japanese 
colour prints. Sir Charles 
Holroyd’s methods are as 
constantly varied as the 
nature of the subjects he 
takes up. Uniformity, 
except in mastery, was not to be found in the 
exhibition, but there is a style in which he 
seems to reach his highest, that from which 
we get such rare and striking results as in the 
plates Zhe Piazzetta, The Ghetto or Oak Tree 
Lock. 


At the Carfax Gallery the recent exhibition of 
the late J. R. Spencer Stanhope’s work came as a 
revelation to a younger generation. The artist, we 
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are reminded in the catalogue, was born in 1829. 
He went up to Oxford from Rugby at the time 
that Rossetti was directing the ceiling decoration of 
the Oxford Union Debating Hall; he assisted in 
this work and became an artist self-taught. Later 
he exhibited in the newly-opened Grosvenor Gal- 
lery. In 1880 he retired to Florence, and lived 
there until he died, last August. He was among 
the first to revive the use of tempera. In the 
works exhibited, so powerful and rare a sense of 
beauty inspires each composition that quite faulty 
and sometimes feeble drawing fails to make itself 
unpleasantly felt. The painter’s genius was curi- 
ously similar to that of Burne-Jones, 
yet at all times his own. 


Mr. George Belcher, who has 
been exhibiting at the Leicester 
Galleries, has a vivacious pencil. 
He owes a great deal to Phil May, 
is attracted by the same aspects of 
life, has not quite the individual 
distinction of craft of his master, 
but much of his realism. He is, 
what after all is rare, a humorist— 
one who has not to search for the 
humours of this life, but finds them 
impossible to escape. The Avvers 
and Streams, by Mr. Sutton Palmer, 
at the same gallery, were in treat- 
ment as quiet as the aspects of 
nature which they represented sym- 
pathetically. 


In considering the works of the 
Barbizon and Modern Dutch pain- 
ters, the names of three collectors 
who have recently passed away in- 
stinctively come to mind — Mr. 
Staats Forbes, Mr. Alexander 
Young, and Sir John Day. The 
works of two of these collectors 
have already been dispersed, and 
those of the third—of the late Sir 
John Day —are to be sold at 
Christie’s during the present month. 
The Staats Forbes and Alexander 
Young pictures have been fully dis- 
cussed in these pages (vols. 36, 39 
and 40), while several examples 
from the Day Collection appeared 
in the special number of THE 
Stup1o devoted to the works of the 
brothers Maris. If not so extensive 
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‘*VILLE D’AVRAY” 
(In the late Sir John Day's Collection) 


as the other two collections mentioned, that of Sir 
John Day contains many notable pictures. Corot 
is represented by several works of the highest 
quality, while the examples by Millet, Rousseau, 
Diaz, Troyon, Dupré, Jacque, and Harpignies are 
nearly all of exceptional interest. The impressive 
Solitude by the last-mentioned artist represents the 
zenith of his art, and gained for him the médai//e 
@ honneur at the Paris Salon of 1897. It is, how- 
ever, in the works of the Modern Dutch school, 
particularly of the three brothers Maris, that the 
chief claim to distinction of the Day collection lies. 
Two of the most beautiful works Matthew Maris 
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‘*NEAR DORDRECHT” 


has yet produced—the noble Jour Ai//s and the 
exquisite Feeding the Chickens—are amongst the 
most notable things in the collection; while the 
Amsterdam, Dordrecht, Ploughing and Stormy Day 
are the pick of a remarkable series of masterpieces 


(1n the late Sir John Day’s Collection ) 
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BY JAMES MARIS 


by James Maris. Inno other English colléction 
is William Maris, the youngest of the three famous 
brothers, so well represented, and the other leaders 
of the school, Israel and Mauve, are also seen to 
advantage. <A few years before his death the late 
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judge removed to a house near Newbury, in Berk- 
shire, especially well arranged for the display of 
pictures. Ina spacious dining room, lighted from 
the top, the gems of his collection could be seen 
to the best advantage, and he was always willing 
to allow anyone seriously interested in art to 
examine the works. 


Appropriately with the Spring came the fourth 
Annual Exhibition of flower paintings at the Baillie 
Gallery. Amongst the most successful were Mr. 
W. Paddock’s Cherry Blossom; Roses and Phlox, 
by Fred Mayer; Zzunias, by H. D’Arcy Hart; 
Narcissus and Carnations, by J. D. Fergusson ; 
Campanula and Pansies, by Laura Knight; 4 
Formal Garden, by Albert Cox ; Chrysanthemums 
and Michaelmas Daisies, by Arthur Rackham, 
R.W.S. ; Darwin Tulips, 
by Margaret Waterfield ; 
Sunlight on a Rose, by 
Katherine Cameron; 
Tulips, by A. E. Guyon ; 
Herbaceous Border in my 
Garden, and Cvypripe- 
diums: a study, by Francis 
I. James; lowers, by 
M.E, Atkins, and Joses, 
by W. Westley Manning ; 
White Roses, by Stuart 
Park ; Dahizas, by Gerard 
Chowne; Szweet Sultan, 
by A. F. W. Hayward ; 
and lithographs of flowers 
by T. R. Way. 


Mr. Arthur Streeton’s 
Venice pictures seemed to 
bring sunlight into the 
shaded premises~ of the’ 
Alpine Club Gallery. last 
month. There were also 
some Chelsea scenes of 
much interest, Zhe Un- 
employed at Chelsea being 
the title, of a canvas ad: 
mirably representing the 
grey monotonous colour 
—but colour all the same’ 
—of'a thin London fog! 
But Venice, Bride of the 
Seaand Palaces, in Sun- 
light were the key to the 
character of the exhibi- 
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In our paragraph referring to Mr. Arnold 
Mitchell’s design for a church at Berndorf, of 
which we gave an illustration in March, the place 
was spoken of as being in Germany, whereas it is 
in Lower Austria. Nor, it appears, is Herr Krupp, 
who commissioned the design, connected with the 
Essen firm in Germany; he is the proprietor of 
the Berndorf Metal Works. 


Preparations for the next London Salon at the 
Albert Hall are nearly completed, but we are asked 
to state that there is still room for some architects 
and sculptors and a very limited number of 
painters. The membership of the Assocjation 
now numbers several hundreds, and judging by the 
report presented to the annual meeting of share- 
holders at the end of March the venture is proving 
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a greater success than was anticipated, even by its 
sympathisers. The cardinal principle of the 
Association is of course the elimination of the 
selective jury, but the services of a hanging com- 
m'ttee cannot well be dispensed with. At the 
annual meeting a novel mode of selecting the 
hanging committee was decided on, a proposal 
put forward by Mr. Walter Sickert being carried 
by a large majority, that all members should be 
invited in rotation to serve, the invitations being 
issued in alphabetical order, year by year, until the 
entire register has been exhausted. 


¥ 


At. the Ryder Gallery Mr: Carl Breitensen’s 
exhibition introduced us to a landscape artist of 
feeling and eminently skilful. Other exhibitions of 
interest during the month were the water-colours 
of China, by Mr. J.. Hodgson Liddell, at: the 
Fine Art Society; at the same place, Miss Evelyn 
Whyley’s Water-colours of Mountains and Lakes, 
and at the Doré Gallery Mr. Rodolphe d@’Erlanger’s 
pictures and portraits and Miss Linnie Watt's 
paintings, The Ridley Art Club, with admission 
by invitation, opening for its week at the end of 


BY GEORGE HOUSTON, A.R.S.A. 


March, provided those who had friends among its 
members with the opportunity of studying some 
interesting work. 


DINBURGH.—A vacancy in the member- 
ship of the Royal Scottish Academy was 
caused this spring by Mr. George Henry’s 
retirement to the honorary list, caused 

through his residence in London, and the ranks of 
the associates have been strengthened by the 
addition of three members. As regards academic 
rank that honour has fallen to a figure and portrait 
painter. One of the new associates is a painter of 
both figure and landscape with occasional essays 
in portraiture, and the other two are landscapists. 


Mr. Henry W. Kerr, the new Academician, has 
within the past few years almost wholly devoted 
himself to portrait work, which he practices both 
in oil and water-colour, and two fine examples in 
the latter medium are in the present Royal Scottish 
Academy Exhibition. In portraiture Mr. Kerr is 
suave and refined; while free in his brushwork his 
skilful draughtsmanship is ever evident, and while 

ait 
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‘*sT, PATRICK’S DAY IN THE MORNING” 


his colour is truthful he is never led away by the 
blandishments of the colour sense to neglect form 
or overlook those subtle touches that in line as 
truly as in colour can convey the real inwardness of 
the subject. No doubt this attention to form was 
developed by the years of study in the portrayal of 
the characteristics of the devout Lowland Scot, 
and the national features of the Irish peasant. In 
his sketches of the typical Hibernian, Mr. Kerr is 
a worthy successor of the late Erskine Nicol. The 
inspiration to study Irish life and. character came 
quite suddenly. Mr. Kerr 
had been working at Pit- 
lessie, Wilkie’s native 
village, the beadle of 
which was a useful model 
to him, and in his pawky 
way took credit for being 
the making of the young 
artist. In his studio one 
day he was visited by a 
poor Irishman whose atti- 
tude suggested the picture 
Mr. Kerr afterwards pain- 
ted and called Zhe Bash- 
Jui Wooer. The picture 
was painted in 1887, and 
was succeeded by The 
Connemara Batlrff, St. 
Patrick's Day in the 
Morning, and many other 
studies which show as true 
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““\WHEN THE BOATS COME IN” 


an appreciation of the 
humour and pathos of the 
Irish peasant as Carleton’s 
literary sketches. 


Mr. Kerr’s series of Scot- 
lish life and character are 
no less truthful. They 
show altogether different 
traits and are mostly 
serious and devout. Zhe 
Ministers Man and The 
Day at the Plate are 
sketches of the disappear- 
ing “Auld Licht” Pres- 
byterian who imbibed his 
religion with his porridge 
and held fast to them both 
through life. His Azré 
Collection, The Loupin on 
Stane, and many other 
drawings which can be 
named are chronicles of customs that have almost 
disappeared. In his Scottish series Mr. Kerr has 
accomplished a great work as a chronicler. But 
his drawings are not merely the portrayal of exter- 
nals and incidentals, they are the outcome of 
intimate knowledge with no theatrical touch or 
taint of caricature or extravagance of emphasis. 


In the election of the three associates the Aca- 
demy has shown itself to be a national institution. 
There was a strong list of waiting claimants, the 
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majority of whom were Edinburgh men. One of 
the new associates is a native of Edinburgh, 
another belongs to Ayrshire, and the third to 
Perth. Mr. Marshall Brown, the Edinburgh asso- 
ciate, showed good draughtsmanship in the Aca- 
demy Life School, where he won the Stuart prize 
and Chalmers bursary. He was one of the original 
members .of the Scottish Artists’ Society and was 
recently the Chairman of its Council. A good 
deal of his earlier work was the outcome of study 
in the Highlands, but latterly he has devoted his 
energies to work on the Berwickshire and East 
Lothian coast. Indeed, he may almost be said to 
have made his summer home at Cockenzie, a little 
fishing village some ten miles east from Edinburgh, 
where the modern trawler is yet unknown, and 
the old picturesque customs and garb of the line 
fishermen still exist. The illustration accompany- 
ing this note gives one of the most typical of these 
fisher life studies, the principal figure carrying the 
creel is the belle of the village, a fine compound 
of rustic beauty and muscularity. Child life he has 
admirably presented in Seaside Roses 
and Wild Roses, both of which have 
recently been reproduced in THE 
Stup1io. Mr. Brown has, aimed at a 
healthy and unmannered realism. His 
figures are instinct with life, and their 
landscape setting is always appropriate. 
His compositions, though as a rule 
simple and not burdened with detail, 
do not sacrifice what will contribute to 
artistic completeness, and his distances 
convey the sense of space and the 
feeling of atmosphere. 





Commencing his artistic career as a 
lithographic ,artist and illustrator, Mr. 
George Houston is one of the most 
individualistic of the younger school of 
Glasgow artists. His work«has been re- 
cognised by the municipality of the 
western city in their purchase of a large 
landscape for the Kelvingrove Galleries. 
Though he has worked a good deal at 
Lochgoilhead his favourite field of study 
is the Dalry district of Ayrshire, of 
which he is a native. His Seed Time 
in Ayrshire, shown at the Franco- 
British Exhibition last year, and ac- 
quired by Preston Corporation, is typical 
of his style. He is keenly observant 
and analytic, not depending greatly on 
chiaroscuro for his effects, and_ his 
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“CIN SUMMER TIMB” 
(See Glasgow Studio- Talk) 


colour is rich and well laid down. Spring, autumn 
and winter effects he has carefully studied, and 
the floating mist on a hillside, the watery atmo- 
sphere so characteristic of November weather, with 
its bleaching influence on colour, or the chilly, 
balf melted snow lying in patches on the brown 
fields, he suggests with much skill. Mr. Houston 
is a member of the Royal Scottish Society of 
Water-colour Painters and the Society of Twenty- 
five of London. 


Mr. W. M. Frazer, the son of a Perth magistrate, 
came to Edinburgh in the early eighties, and four 
years later was joint Keith prizeman with Mr. 
Duddingstone Herdman, his picture entitled Glow 
Before Decay, being afterwards acquired by the 
Royal Association for the Promotion of the Fine 
Arts in Scotland. He has been abroad a good 
deal and recently visited Huntingdon and Cam- 
bridgeshire. One result of his English expedition 
is the beautiful evening landscape SZ. /ves, now in 
the Royal Scottish Academy Exhibition. Conti 
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nental or English subjects, however, have not sup- 
plied him with the motif for his finest work. He 
is most at home in the varied scenery of his native 
county. He came into prominence by the first of 
a beautiful series of pictures of the reedy banks of 
the lower reaches of the Tay, a picture which was 
much admired for its fine tone and the pearly 
quality of its greys. Zhe Braes of Atholl and A 
Highland Pastoral, the last named reproduced in 
THE STuDIO, in October, 1908, are typical of his 
Highland landscapes, in which we have great 
expanses of open pastoral country leading up to 
majestic hills. While his composition is effective 
he looks at nature less with the eye of the draughts- 
man, more with that of the poet, striving after 
subtlety, the realisation of the enveloping atmo- 
sphere, and in the finest of his work one feels the 
poetry of the evening glow, much as we feel it when 
in front of one of Mr. Lawton Wingate’s canvases. 
The human figure does not intrude on his native 
solitudes, the air is still and calm, the silence of 
hill and valley is undisturbed. His forte is repose. 
A characteristic feature of his wooded Jandscapes 
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is the filmy impressionism of the tree forms. Mr. 
Frazer was, during the year ended in March, the 
Chairman of the Scottish Artists’ Society. A. E. 


LASGOW.— The forty-eighth Annual 
Exhibition of the Fine Art Institute 
opened this year under the most 
favourable auspices. Since the last 

exhibition local interest in art has been stimulated 
by the publication of two notable works on the 
Scottish school ; by the opening of a new wing in 
the extension of the School of Art; and by the 
acquisition of works by Jessie M. King and George 
Houston by the Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool, 
and the Corporation of Preston. The imminence 
of the Institute’s jubilee is also tending to direct 
attention to its work. 


It is a question whether the present exhibition 
is more remarkable for landscape or figure painting. 
There are quite a dozen men, equally divided 
between the two sections, who have never con- 
tributed finer work to a public exhibition. William 
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‘* A WHITE COCK” 


Wells, R.B.A., has captured the critics, as he has 
captured a gleam of unmitigated daylight, in his 
fine, robustly-radiant canvas, 4 Lancashire Hishing 
Village. Clear, incisive air appeals to him, the 
invigorating, mist-dispersing air, familiar to our 
west-shore land ; and all the greyness of dawn, and 
the mystic hour of eventide, so dear to many brother 
artists, are made to appear as of quite another 
climate beside the rarefied brilliance of this notable 
landscape, which has been purchased by the Modern 
Arts Association. 


In quite another vein is Woods after a Storm, 
by J. Lawton Wingate, R.S.A.; a poetic treatment 
of a charming sylvan theme. In natural colouring, 
freedom of brush work, and atmospheric effect, it 
is unsurpassed in all the exhibition. Close by 
there hangs a characteristic work by William 
MacBride, with the grey trees with russet foliage, 
and the cerulean water, so assiduously sought out 
by this artist. There is quite a definite note of 
colour in Zhe Wood Nymph, a loaned picture, by 
the late Sir E. Burne-Jones, set conspicuously in 
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BY GEORGE PIRIE 


the centre of anend wall, a fine study for the young 
figure and decorative painter. Its clever variation 
on viridian green is a monochromatic triumph. To 
right and left there hang two diverse treatments of 
a similar subject—Zarly Winter, by James Kay, 
R.S.W., a departure for an artist who has made 
the bustling Clyde his own; and 4 Z7zaw, by George 
Houston, A.R.S.A., one of those keen, penetrative 
nature-studies this observant artist has taught us to 
expect, and in An Ayrshire Glen, by the same 
artist, we have a poetic rendering of Nature ina 
gentler mood. J. Brownlie Docherty pursues his 
favourite theme on a large canvas, with appro- 
priate title, Highland Landscape. In lovely Glen 
Morriston the artist has selected a typical Inver- 
ness-shire scene —a tumbling trout-stream, with 
well-wooded banks, abundant with the growth of 
autumnal-tinted bracken—and its romantic charm 
is suggested in such a way as few Scottish Jand- 
scapists can rival. 





Dominating the centre room in size and position 
is Pan’s Sanctuary, by J. L. Pickering, but it is a 
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debatable point whether the interest in the picture 
has not been lessened by the elimination of the 
piper. Other striking landscapes are Zhe Gipsy 
Camp, by E. A. Walton, R.S.A., a rhythm of blue 
and green ; //ain Land, by Louis Grier, delightful 
in decorative feeling; Pas de Calais, by H. 
Hughes-Stanton, with fine sea and sky effect; Zhe 
Rehymer’s Glen, by Archibald Kay, R.S.W., with 
clever handling of early autumn foliage, and the 
misty charm of highland ravine; Zhe Sun peeped 
oer yon Southland Hills, by Joseph Farquharson, 
A.R.A., remarkable for the golden glow of the 
morning sun on the untrodden snow on the 
mountain side; and a thoughtful rendering of a 
woodland scene by F. Spenlove Spenlove. Mr. 
Kay’s picture just mentioned has been purchased 
by the Corporation for the permanent collection. 


Amongst the portraits and figure subjects Zhe 
Velvet Cloak, by Sir James Guthrie, P.R.S.A., 
attracts for many reasons ; the pose is striking, the 
velvet drapery convincing, drawing from another 


noted portrait painter the confession, “The best 
black I have ever seen in paint.” There are two 
figure studies more arresting to artist than layman, 
because of the absolute cleverness of treatment. 
Miss Lillah Macarthy, tn the Dress of Dona Ana, 
by Charles Shannon, a work already reproduced in 
THE Stupi0, and Si/k and Ermine, by George 
Henry, A.R.A., R.S.A. No two studies could be 
more dissimilar ; in the one there is the delightful 
handling of beautiful colour contrasts, in the other 
the complete mastery of monochromatic monotony. 
No less than Whistler and Melville, Henry has 
discovered that a grey gown or a reddish-brown 
skirt placed against a background of similar tone, 
permits the eye to rest on the subject of the 
picture, without the irritation of distraction. In 
Silk and Ermine this idea is emphasised, and 
additional appropriateness is given by the style of 
dress and that of the cleverly-painted panelling 
being contemporaneous in period. 


In the centre room there are two interesting 
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portraits, one by William Cunningham Hector, a 
new véle for this clever young Glasgow artist ; 
another by P. A. Hay, R.S.W., one of our most 
assiduous portraitists. In the upper galleries the 
charmingly executed Portrait of Aliss Brown, by 
Maurice Grieffenhagen, is unjustly treated by the 
hanging committee. The clever pastel portrait 
of Ass Reta Macalister, by G. G. Anderson, is a 
striking example of the work of an artist with a 
future in portraiture. E. A. Hornel is represented 
by three of his charming colour harmonies, in 
which the figures are filled in with greater 
definiteness and the tints with more alluring- 
ness than before. A picture that claims atten- 
tion is Mr. Francis Newbery’s Zz Summer Time 
(p. 314), in which a diffi- 

cult problem has 
well handled. 


been | 


William Pratt sends one 
of those thoughtful studies 
of peasant life and habit 
that proclaim him a sip- 
cere and earnest follower 
of Millet. In his Home- 
ward the weary workers 
wend their way homeward 
from the fields when the 
sky assumes the shadows 
of the evening hour. It 
is a thousand pities that 
George Pirie is so modest 
in his contributions. A 
White Cock is too meagre 
a representation of the 
work of such a thorough 
artist. There is no mis- 
taking the feathered fowl, 
the whole presentment is 
instinct with the atmo- 
sphere of the farmyard. 


In sculpture, architec- 
ture, and black and-white 
there are interesting con- 
tributions. The model of 
George Buchanan, by A. 
McF. Shannan, A R.5.A., 
suggested by the quater- 
centenary of the early 
Scottish man of letters, is 
a fine example of the 
penetrative method of the 
sculptor entrusted with 
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the important commission of modelling a statue 
to the memory of the great scientist Kelvin. 
Amongst other interesting exhibits in this section 
are works by Percy Portsmouth, A.R.S.A., and 
John Tweed. A et 


ARIS.—At the Dewambez Gallery the 
exhibition of the Société des Peintres et 

Graveurs de Paris Moderne engaged 

much of our attention. The majority 

of these artists belonged to the Société des Peintres 
de Paris, but separated from this body in order 
to form a still more exclusive group. They had 
here an ensemble of really remarkable works de- 
picting the beauties of the capital. Of the two 
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‘6A CASTLE IN SWITZERLAND” 


seniors of the Society, Lepére and Billotte, the 
former showed several pictures which were on view 
last spring at the Nationale and an important series 
of plates and wood engravings which displayed to 
advantage his conscientious observation and his 
sureness of execution. M. René Billotte showed 
also a series of works which were doubly interest- 
ing, first on account of 
their exquisite colouring, 
and secondly because they 
perpetuate aspects of cer- 
tain quarters of Paris which 
have now disappeared. It 
is most interesting and at 
the same time most enjoy- 
able to wander with these 
artists among the wonders 
and the curiosities of the 
great city—to view with 
Jules Adler and Béjot the 
Luxembourg, with Chapuis 
the Pont-Neuf and Ivry, 
with Dufresne the circuses 


and theatres, with Fouge- ne / ie iL Hl bhai 


rousse and Gabriel Rous- 

seau the Boulevards, with 

Louis Gillot the banks of 

the Seine, with Gaston 

Prunier the faubourgs 

and the factories, and the 
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‘““ HOTEL DE VILLE, MARSEILLES” (DRAWING) 


bridges with Vauthrin and 
Serval. Mr. Frank Boggs 
has been most successful 
with his luminous little 
landscapes; he is of all 
our painters the one who 
most reminds us of Jong- 
kind, and the State has 
acquired for the Luxem- 
bourg one of the works 
which we herewith repro- 
duce. 


William S. Horton, who 
has attracted a good deal of 
attention at the Salons of 
the Société Nationale and 
at the Salon d’Automne 
the last few years, has 
had an important exhibi- 
tion at Petit’s Galleries. 
Hortonhas made his speci- 
ality the Swiss cantons 
about the Lake of Geneva, 
the neighbourhood of Montreux and Vevey, sleep- 
ing villages, trees powdered with hoar-frost, fields 
sprinkled with rime, snow-clad roofs, romantic 
castles. Born at Grand Rapids (Michigan), he 
was in Paris a pupil of Benjamin Constant ; but in 
truth he evolved for himself his own technique by 
faithful and loving study of Nature herself. This 
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“* EGYPTIAN” FLOWER-GIRL ” (FAVENCE) 
BY JOHANNA MEJER-MICHEL 


reproduced form part of a set representing the 
four seasons. ‘These have been executed in 
the Wiener Keramik-Werkstatte, belonging to 
two distinguished artists, Michel Powolny and 
Berthold Loffler, the latter a professor at the 
Imperial Arts and Crafts Schools. 


Johanna Meier-Michel studied first under 
Prefessor Kaufungen at the Kunstschule fiir 
Frauen und Madchen, Vienna, and later under 
Professor Schwarz at the Imperial Arts and 
Crafts School, where she likewise held a stipend. 
It is in the art of the sculptor that her chief 
talent lies. The bust of a little child reproduced 
on p. 324 shows not only true artistic feeling 
but also an intimate knowledge of child life. 
Her fayence, too, shows how capable she is. 
The Egyptian flower-girl, with her basket 
destined to be filled with violets, and the fruit- 
stand with the little children moving around it, 
are both admirable examples of her work in 
this direction. Frau Meier has also been suc- 
cessful in larger works of sculpture. She won 
the first prize in open competition with a model 
for a monument at Leipa, Bohemia, and this 
brought her another commission, again for a 


monument in the same little town, for in Bohemia, 
as in Austria, even the small towns and villages love 
to show their appreciation of their great men by 
erecting monuments or busts to their memory, and 
of course their liberality in this respect acts as a 
great encouragement to young artists. Jaledn) ap Wh 


ERLIN.—Berlin is now in a phase of grow- 
ing self-confidence and this state is indicated 
by retrospects. It betrays the conviction 
of personal weight when* facts from our 

past are treated with the importance of historical 
materials. The Biedermeier renaissance, and the 
interest taken in everything connected with old Berlin, 
are symptoms of this phase. The Markische Museum 
stands newly erected within our city, plays from former 
times rule the stage, books full of the flavour of witty 
and romantic days are favourites, and the aureoles of 
real Berlin artists like Chodowiecki, Hosemann and 
Franz Kriiger have been re-gilt. The Royal Academy 
has now done such service to its former president, 
the sculptor Gottfried Schadow, by arranging, with 
the valuable assistance of the renowned Schadow 
scholar, Professor Hans Mackowsky, a comprehensive 
Schadow exhibition within its galleries. The name 
of this sculptor and draughtsman, the author of the 
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PORTRAIT BUST = BY JOHANNA MEIER-MICHEL 

“ Polyklet,” still so highly valued by sculptors, 
figures among our classics, but we are thankful 
that traditional formulas are again filled with living 
knowledge. Many of his national and classical 
monuments and reliefs, 
portrait-busts and draw- 
ings, have always been 
popular; but it was good 
to remind people that one 
of the treasures of sepul- 
chral art — the beautiful 
marble memorial of the 
young Count von der 
Mark, the son of King 
Frederick Wilhelm II. 
and Countess Lichtenau 
—ornaments one of our 
Berlin churches. In study- 
ing the exhibits we felt 
rather puzzled by the mix- 
ture of a Hellenic artist 
and a confirmed natural- 
ist, an aristocrat and a 
bourgeois, an adorer and 
a caricaturist; but the 
predominance of genius 
has often welded such 
contradictions with har- 
mony. Whilst Christian 
Rauch persevered in the 
nobility of the classical 
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style, Schadow became the independent leader who 
departed from rococo affectations and restrictions 
of the antique type and looked straight into the 
face of nature. Some of his masterly portrait-busts 
especially convince us of this individual attitude. 
The homage of our time is due to a master who 
declared that ‘the good and true imitator of nature 
is on the right road to beauty.” 


Berlin art circles are really thankful for the 
opportunity to study the life-work of Hans von 
Marées at the Secession. A quick walk through 
the rooms impresses one with the conviction that 
we have here to deal with great art. Only names 
of some of the powerful, like Signorelli and 
Bocklin, and the forms of the Parthenon come to 
mind in face of these pictures. The great style 
is also visible in the brushwork, as the use of 
colour and varnish is often so plentiful that the 
surface with its deeply sunk contours has the aspect 
of a relief. Even when the strokes are merely swept 
over the canvas they mostly testify to an energetic 
will, and deep-toned colour symphonies recall the 
music of Titian or Rembrandt. The two motifs— 
man and horse—are continually repeated, and 
Marées loves to place them within a landscape- 
frame of pathetic beauty. Some of the portraits 
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arrest the attention by their compelling expression, 
proclaiming their painter’s capability of reading and 
mirroring souls like G. F. Watts, but such happy 
realisations are not frequent. The faces of the 
nudes are strangely neglected, as the sculptural 
aspect of the body is the supreme aim of this 
art, and we can understand that Marées’ truest 
followers are sculptors. As a fresco - painter 
he also strove after repose and clearness, but 
did not possess the power of the great com- 
poser who dominates masses. What he painted 
in a happy mood astonishes us by freedom and 
strength, by the rhythmic elasticity of move- 
ment, as in his beautiful group of rowers, the 
central piece of the most original fresco in the 
Aquarium of Naples. Before such an inspiration, 
as before the life breathed in his drawings, we 
realise more keenly his habitual gloom, his wrest- 
lings with the materials which a whole Marces 
exhibition exposes like an Icarus fate. We study 
endless attempts and repetitions ; 
loftiness of principle often seems 
carried to extremes and sim- 
plicity appears as dulness. The 
harvest of masterworks is rather 
small, and in most cases we have 
to content ourselves with the will 
instead of the deed, yet this strange 
artist cannot be placed otherwise 
than with the Titans of German art. 


At Keller and Reiner’s Salon 
the works of Professor Paul Peterich 
at once commanded attention. A 
careful study of the antique, especi- 
ally of the pre-Phidias time, is his 
distinguishing feature, but sternness 
is coupled with grace. His statue 
of Leauty, a female nude, is quite 
deserving of its name, but the treat- 
ment of the hair in the archaic 
style does not seem favourable for 
the rendering of such fluffy masses. 


In the Cassirer Salon Professor 
Max Liebermann showed the last 
results of his labour, some portraits 
of his usual strength and sobriety, 
a quantity of views from the sum- 
mer-beach in Noordroyk, and 
drawings and etchings from Dutch 
life. He remains faithful to im- 
pressionism, and is capturing the 
very life of brightest atmosphere 
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‘* PILGRIMS” (DRAWING) 
(See Moscow Studio-Talk, p. 328.) 


and of men in broad and thick-laid strokes, which 
want distance to .be fully appreciated. The relief 
work of his surface is somewhat smoothed down by 
the glass cover. With this robustness of brush- 
work, generally applied to small-size paintings, the 
artist combines a colourism of unique distinction. 
His delicate values afford rare treats for the 
eye, and the most bewitching combination is 
accomplished in his Alower Garden. 


Schulte’s Salon offered a new collection of 
Laszlé portraits which regained old sympathies for 
a certainly lovable master. He had disappointed 
us in preceding exhibits, but we can again hail 
him as the hand that renders sympathetically and 
with distinction. Laszld’s art seems to carefully 
evade modernism, but we have no proof that 
capabilities are lacking. He knowingly cultivates 
old-master methods, and considers repose the 
most desirable feature. He has just now accom- 


BY SERGE KOROVIN 
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plished the best portrait of the German Empress 
existing, a work full of dignified bearing which 
brings out beautifully the qualities of superior 
womanhood ripened in an atmosphere of stern 
self-control. The portrait of the Princess Louise 
Victoria represents happily “sweet seventeen,” 
with roguishness concealed beneath languor. A 
breath of rococo freshness wafts from the new 
decorative portraits of the Crown Prince and the 
Crown Princess, which betray no embellishing 
intention, merely the will to bring out youthful 
elasticity. 


The KGnigliche Kunstgewerbe Museum has been 
treating lovers of Japanese art to an exhibition 
of the treasures in the possession of Consul Mos'é. 
Within the stylish arrangement of real Japanese 
interiors we had a rare occasion to study exquisite 
weapons, armour, cabinets, writ- 
ing-cases and wood-cuts. Refined 
taste and the eye of the connoisseur 
of marvellous techniques controlled 
the selection, and the result was to 
again strongly impress one with the 
superiority of Eastern arts and 
crafts. a 


OSCOW.—This year’s ex- 
hibition of the “Soyouz,” 
or Union of Russian 
Artists, which was in- 

stalled in the fine spacious rooms 
of what was once a private palace, 
may be considered to have been, 
on the whole, a most successful 
event. This estimate holds good 
more especially of the figure com- 
positions and portraits, for the land- 
scape painters, while quantitatively 
well represented, offered little of 
conspicuous note from an artistic 
point of view and by no means 
formed the centre of attraction on 
this occasicn. 


Of three portraits contributed by 
the painter Séroff, his double portrait 
of two noted Moscow actors gave 
the least satisfaction, but in that of 
a lady of Oriental type this artist 
reached his highest point, in spite 
of the somewhat violent juxtaposi- 
tion of a cushion of bright red and 
dark blue constituting the back- 
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ground. L. Pasternak was exceptionally well repre- 
sented as a painter this year, and in the entire- 
euvre of this artist are to be found few portraits so- 
monumental in conception and so genuinely beau- 
tiful in colour as his portrait of Madame O. G. 
Among other subjects his interesting auto-portrait 
should be named, as well as a fine historic genre 
picture of the period of Peter the Great. B. Kus- 
todieff, who has hitherto not always joined artistic 
perception with his great technical facility, showed 
marked progress in his portrait of an abbess and 
in his market scenes. The same may be said of 
Tarkhoff, a painter who lives in Paris; his some-. 
what insistent facture is now less pronounced, ard 
his figure paintings, representing domestic scenes, 
are expressive of much inner fervour and quiet joy 
of colour. Reépin junior sent an interesting little- 
family portrait. ” 


BY L. PASTERNAK 


Art School Notes 


As regards the pictorial treatment of incidents in 
old Russian life, mention should in the first place 
be made of the young painter, S. Ivanoff. This 
artist pays little heed to archzological reconstruc- 
tion and niceties of costume, but has the faculty of 
grasping the essential character of the period, and 
it is this which gives such value to his broadly 
painted historic sketches. An admirable reflection 
of typical Russian life in the seventeenth century 
is to be seen in his work depicting the arrival of 
a boyar among the country people. E. Lanceray 
also appeared in a historic garb with a series of 
extremely attractive and finely composed illustra- 
tions which he has executed for an important 
publication on the subject of the Imperial palaces 
in St. Petersburg and its vicinity. Lanceray may, 
without exaggeration, be described as the Russian 
Menzel. Somoff’s pzece de résistance consisted of 
some charming illustrations to a book published 
in Munich—the ‘‘ Lesebuch der Marquise ”—and 
offered an additional fascination in his beautifully 
delineated portrait of Lanceray, as well as in some 
other drawings in which as always he showed him- 
self a master. A. Benois, Bakst and Dobuzhinsky 
showed some of their earlier productions of no 
great importance. 


Among the younger members’ of the ‘“‘Soyouz,” 
Sapunoff occupied a prominent place. His marked 
talent for colour is developing most happily, and 
the rich, ample colour-harmonies of his festal 
gatherings and floral displays proved a veritable 
feast for every eye susceptible to good painting. 
Krymoff has not yet found himself, and contented 
himself this time with compositions showing a 
certain affectation for the primitive. Sudeikin, too, 
strives to be naive, but this naiveté, which gives to 
the pictures of our great-grandmothers their charm, 
is here not natural, and leaves the spectator cold. 
A new comer to Moscow was N. Petroff with his 
masterly but unexciting interiors in water-colour. 





In landscape, as already remarked, it was the 
juste milieu which prevailed. Almost the only 
things of particular note were a sympathetic winter 
landscape by Meshcherin, a bouquet of delphiniums, 
steeped in colour, by Grabar, and some pictures by 
K. Korovin and Youon. Sculpture was chiefly 
represented by Stelletski, whose large polychrome 
bust of Leonardo da Vinci must at any rate be 
regarded as an important work, although the barock 
mode of gilding the hair seemed scarcely con- 
gruous with the general character of the bust, 
which is Florentine. Much interest centred in some 


delightful wood-carvings by Madame Ostroumova- 
Lebedeff, mostly views of St. Petersburg, which, 
both as regards delineation and colour, gave proof 
of the refined and mature taste of this gifted 
artist. 





The posthumous exhibition of works by Serge 
Korovin (brother of Konstantin Korovin), who died 
last year, evoked a feeling of disappointment. 
Serge Korovin left behind nothing of particular 
importance, but he was a modest, genial artist, 
whose strength lay especially in draughtsmanship. 
In certain small genre-like transcripts of Russian 
life he struck a lyric note peculiar to himself, and 
this gave them a very pleasing effect, which was 
shared by his studies and variations of Russian 
pilgrims. Boe 


AR TeaSCHOOLLNOTES: 


ONDON.—In May, the art-student, weary 
of indoor light after a long winter’s work 
in the life school, begins to get ready 
his sketching-easel and its accompanying 

paraphernalia, and to make plans for painting in 
the fields. The lengthening days, the lovely 
evenings that fill with charm the streets even of 
the most prosaic town, and the developing colour 
of flower and foliage, combine to arouse in him 
new hopes and ambitions. Of the experiences of 
last year the student recalls only the joys, forgetting 
the peculiar difficulties that encompass painting in 
the open air and his previous failures to render the 
atmosphere and colour of a landscape. Of course, 
if he has the feeling of the true artist he will always 
fail to reach the standard of achievement that is in 
his mind, but he will have a better chance of 
relative success if he allows his earlier efforts to be 
guided by one who has walked longer in the same 
paths. And perhaps there is no better way of 
obtaining such guidance than to join one of the 
summer classes held by artists who have made 
outdoor painting a special study. 





The summer outdoor class now forms a part of 
the regular curriculum of the larger private art 
schools in London, and most of them have by now 
completed their arrangements for the forthcoming 
season. Mr. Walter Donne, of the Grosvenor 
Studio, Vauxhall Bridge, intends to take his class 
again to Berneval, a village in whose locality such 
masters as Lhermitte, Cazin,and Thaulowhave found 
the material for many sketches and studies. Berne- 
val, which is not far from Dieppe and close to the 
sea, Offers to the artist an infinite variety of subject, 
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and the Grosvenor students will be given special 
opportunities of studying the figure in its relation 
to landscape. On this point, the importance of 
which is not sufficiently appreciated by many 
landscape painters, Mr. Donne lays great stress. 
Apart from the daily lesson Mr. Donne gives once 
a week a general criticism of all the work done by 
the class. A large house has been taken for the 
students for July and August. It will be super- 
intended by the secretary of the Grosvenor Studio, 
and so far as the expenses of board are concerned 
will be conducted on a co-operative basis. 


Last year the students of the London School of 
Art, Stratford Road, Kensington, painted at Bruges 
for many weeks under the general direction of Mr. 
Frank Brangwyn, A.R.A., but this summer, starting 
on July 2oth, they are going farther afield to the 
little mountain town of Assisi, a few miles from 
Perugia. Assisi, full of memories of St. Francis 
and Giotto, offers rare possibilities to the painter. 
Perched as it is on a hill with fine old buildings and 
many Roman remains, the student has only to step 
outside the hotel to find subjects about him on every 
side. Though small, Assisi possesses a very large 
studio, built for some forgotten purpose by the 
municipality, and this studio Mr. C. P. Townsley, 
the director of the London Art School, has 
been fortunate enough to secure for the use of 
his students. A costume model will pose three 
days a week either in the studio or in the open 
air, and Mr. Brangwyn will give three criticisms 
each week on the landscape studies, the studies 
from the costume model, and the work of the 
composition class. Six weeks will be spent 
painting at Assisi, and at the end of that time, 
early in September, the homeward journey will 
be commenced. This journey, however, is part 
of the scheme of instruction. It will occupy 
rather more than a fortnight, and in its course 
the cities and galleries of Siena, Florence, 
Venice, Padua, Verona and Milan will be 
visited and studied. The teaching staff of the 
London School of Art has just been strengthened 
by the addition to its ranks of Mr. George W. 
Lambert. 


At the St. John’s Wood Art Schools the open- 
air classes commence this month at Pinner, 
where, it may be recalled, Mrs. Allingham found 
some of the most remarkable of the old cottages 
that figure so frequently in her sympathetic little 
pictures of rural England. The Pinner class, 
which is for water-colour painters, is conducted 
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by Mr. Leonard Walker, a cousin of the late Fred 
Walker. Its course will extend over six weeks, and 
early in July Mr. C. M. Q. Orchardson, R.L., will 
begin his classes for oil and water-colour painting 
in the open air at Rye in Sussex. Rye, which is 
one of the most paintable places in England, is 
familiar ground to some of the St. John’s Wood 
School students, as Mr. Orchardson took the class 
there in 1906. In the two intervening years the 
classes were held at Frensham in Surrey, and some 
good landscapes painted by the students in that 
locality were shown in the exhibition held at the 
school a few months ago. The Rye class will 
probably have the benefit of the advice of Mr. F. 
D. Walenn, in addition to that of Mr. Orchardson, 
who will make his headquarters at the Mermaid 
Inn. 


The country class of the School of Animal 
Painting, Baker Street, will commence on July 
12th, but Mr. Calderon, at the time this note was 
written, had not made up his mind which to choose 
of the two or three eligible localities whose claims 
he was considering. The class will, however, be 
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EMBROIDERED PANEL WITH BEADWORK 
BY MISS DOUGLAS 
(Glasgow School of Art) 
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EMBROIDERED PANEL: ‘‘MORNING GLORY” 


held as in other years within easy reach of a farm, 
where barns and sheds offer shelter to work in 
when the weather is unfavourable, and where 
animal models are available. Landscape is studied 
in the summer session of the Baker Street school, 
but the chief energies of the pupils are naturally 
diregted towards the painting of animals amid their 
own natural surroundings. This is the great object of 
the summer class of the School of Animal Painting, 
and although a picturesque locality is desirable the 
choice of the right kind of farm is even more im- 
portant. Fortunately it is not difficult in England 
to find in combination both the needful qualifica- 
tions. Former pupils at Baker Street will be in- 
terested to hear that a scheme is on foot to form 
a society of past and present students of the School 
of Animal Painting, and in connection with this 
society to hold each year, in June, an exhibition of 
pictures and studies. Each member will be en- 
titled to submit three works to the judgment of the 
selecting committee, and to a certain number of 
tickets of admission to the exhibition for distribu- 
tion among their friends. The subscription will be 
five shillings a year, and Miss C. M. Sprott, 78 
Gloucester Place, Portman Square, W., is the 
treasurer. 


Some excellent work was shown at the annual 
exhibition of the Sketch Club at the Westminster 
School of Art. It was probably the best exhibition 
of the kind that has been held at the school, and 





(Glasgow School of Art) BY MISS HOGG 


it is satisfactory to know that it attracted many 
hundreds of visitors. Among the best things shown 
were Miss Gertrude Crompton’s water-colour land- 
scapes, the tinted etchings by Mrs. Eleanor Fell, 
A.R.E., and a large oil painting by Miss Uellina W. 
A. Parkes, Zhe Hesperides. With the Sketch Club 
work was shown a selection of the studies executed 
in the school during the preceding year, and in- 
tended for the forthcoming National Art Compe- 
tition. 


During June Mr. George Clausen will be the 
Visitor at the Royal Academy in the Schools both 
of Drawing and Painting. Mr. Hamo Thornycroft 
will visit the School of Sculpture. In the School of 
Architecture Mr. T. G. Jackson will be the Visitor 
until the 21st of the present month, when he will 
be succeeded by Mr. J. Belcher. Wil Wes 


LASGOW.—The announcement of an 
exhibition of work by the students at 
the Glasgow School of Art is sufficient 
to create widespread interest at any 

time; when the work shown is by members ot 
“The Club,” the interest is no less keen, for some 
of the most distinguished former students are both 
members and contributors. This year additional 
attraction was offered by the fine and applied 
art exhibits being arranged in a portion of 
the new wing, improvised as a picture gallery 
by the introduction of canvas over the brick 
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walls, and cross screens and cases to accommo- 
date the three hundred and eighteen examples of 
work sent in. The completed front elevation of 
the school is now one of the most strikingly unique 
pieces of architecture in the city, as one would 
expect, being the work of Charles R. Mackintosh. 
Inside it is no less remarkable, and when completed 
and opened in September, there will be few schools 
so well adapted to the study of art as that at 
Glasgow. 

The successful students secured the following 
prizes: Sir Francis Powell’s prizes, for landscape in 
water-colour, Chas. H. Scott; for landscape in 
water-colour with figures, Howard Elcock. Sir 
Jas. Flemming’s prizes, for landscape in oil, David 
L. Adam ; for landscape, with architecture, in oil, 
R. Currie Robertson. Mr. A. N. Paterson’s prize 
for Nature study, M. Gilmore M‘Ilroy ; Mr. Arthur 
Kay’s prize for painted study of draped model, 
J. C. M‘Hutcheon; Mr. W. M‘L. Young’s prize 
for landscape with figure, Chas. Aird; Messrs. 
Winsor & Newton’s prize for landscape in oil, with 
water, Thomas Conn ; the Directors’ prize, for figure 
composition, Alma F. M. Assafrey; Mr. John 
Wordie’s prize for etching, John C. M‘Hutcheon, 
and the Club prize for programme cover for an 
“ At Home,” Chas. H. Scott. Besides these, other 
prizes were awarded as follows: for set of architec- 
tural sketches, David Robertson; pen-and-ink 
drawing of some edifice, A. E. H. Miller ; embroi- 
dery, Phyllis Allan; enamelling, Mary Hogg; 
silversmith work, Ina D. D. Campbell ; and to the 
Saturday class students, for embroidery, Minnie 
Blackwood ; for oil painting, Thomas Conn ; for 
woodblock, Janie Parkes ; and for exhibition poster, 
Alex. J. Musgrove, 





Amongst the more notable work by the honorary 
members, there was a fine vigorous painting, Ze 
Bo’sun, by the popular Director of the School, 
Mr. Francis H. Newbery, a type Mr. Newbery has 
handled before with conspicuous success ; a set of 
daintily drawn and coloured book-plates, by Kath- 
erine Cameron, R.S.W.; Zhe Angel of the North, 
by Ann Macbeth, a decorative fancy in the artist’s 
best manner ; Gosszps, a charmingly naive study of 
children in leafy setting, and Zhe Pied Piper, with 
clever colour combinations, by Annie M. Urquhart ; 
a set of wonderfully fanciful black-and-white 
drawings, with touches of illumination, by Annie 
French ; one of those spontaneous pastel portraits 
by Helen Paxton Brown, unmistakably like a 
talented former student; a set of twelve illus- 
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trations to Swinburne’s Carols of the Year, dis- 
tinguished by fine feeling and excellent drawing ; 
with quite a number of other excellent studies in 
the various mediums. 





Amongst the fifty or more examples of metal 
work and embroidery, the standard of excellence 
for which the school is noted was well maintained. 
The accompanying illustrations will give some idea 
of the quality of work being done in the em- 
broidery class. The butterfly panel by Miss Helen 
A. Lamb, as our coloured reproduction shows, is a 
fine example of the new embroidery for which the 
school is noted. The panel with cross and motto, 
by Miss Douglas, executed in low tones as befits the 
subject, is no less striking. On dark grey linen 
ground, an arrangement in mauve, orange and blue 
silk, with mingling of emerald-green and silver, 
outlined with orange-coloured beads, composes in 
a fine design. Morning Glory, by Miss Hogg, is 
interesting alike in conception and execution. The 
angel of the morn emerges from the sun with its 
golden beams radiating in every direction. She is 
girdled with floral and pearly loveliness, crowned 
with golden circlet, robed with beauty and winged 
with fleetness to carry the joy of brightness to 
the uttermost parts of the earth. The whole 
idea is well conveyed, the choice of colours 
excellent, the treatment admirable. The fine old 
art of the needle is, after all, a choicer occupa- 
tion for clever women than some which they take 
to nowadays. oaks 
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The Engraved Work of J. M. W. Turner, R.A. 
By W. G. Rawuiinson. Vol. I. Line Engravings 
on Copper, 1794-1839. (London: Macmillan & 
Co., Limited.) £1 net.—Mr. W. G. Rawlinson 
laid all lovers and students of the art of Turner 
under an obligation of gratitude when he pub- 
lished his learned and invaluable work on the 
“Liber Studiorum.” Now he has still further 
increased their debt by a study and descriptive 
catalogue of the engraved work of the master, 
which, for completeness of knowledge and abso- 
lute rightness of intuition, is not likely to be sur- 
passed. For the collector, Mr. Rawlinson’s book 
is quite indispensable, while for the student of the 
methods of engraving, especially the finer and 
more subtle developments of line engraving mixed 
with etching, it is rich in learning and suggestion. 
Perhaps no artist of a genius at all comparable 
with Turner’s ever wrought so much expressly for 
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interpretation by engraving, and certainly none 
was ever more intimately associated with his inter- 
preters. For Turner being himself learned and 
accomplished in: the art of engraving, and prac- 
tically versed in its various technical methods—a 
valuable asset which he owed to his early training 
inthe workshop of John Raphael Smith—was not 
only able to adapt his drawings exactly to the 
capabilities of the point, the graver or the scraper, 
but knew also how to educate his engravers 
to see eye to eye with him in the balancing 
of light and shade. So he formed a school 
of engravers who made line engraving, under 
his inspiration, do for the interpretation of land- 
scape more than Vivarés, Canot, Thomas Major, 
or even the great Woollett himself, had ever 
dreamed of. Nothing is more instructive than 
to read the critical injunctions and _ practical 
suggestions which Turner used to write on the 
progress proofs submitted to him by the engravers, 
and then to compare these with the finished 
engravings, as one may happily do in the Print 
Room at the British Museum. For the engravers 
regarded all these suggestions in the light of 
commands, knowing the master was always artisti- 
cally right—right, at least, from the engraver’s 
point of view. On the other hand, as Mr. 
Rawlinson justly points out, for the sake of 
brilliancy or “sparkle” in the engraving, Turner 
would sometimes over-accentuate the small lights 
to the detriment of pictorial breadth and unity of 
effect. In his interesting Introduction Mr. Raw- 
linson tells chronologically the history of Turner’s 
work in connection with the engraver’s art, 
incidentally showing us the great painter’s personal 
and business relations with those patient, indus- 
trious, and often hardly-used artists of the copper- 
plate and the steel. And, surprisingly, Mr. 
Rawlinson acclaims, as an almost unqualified gain 
for line engraving, the substitution of the hard 
steel for the soft copper—a change of which 
Turner did not avail himself for more than ten 
years after the introduction of steel plates. Chrono- 
logical also in atrangement is Mr. Rawlinson’s 
catalogue, and in the same order one may find the 
prints themselves at the British Museum. So, 
with this excellent book for guide, the true lover 
of landscape in pictures may spend his time the 
more pleasantly and advantageously among the 
Turner portfolios. 

Votes on the Science of Picture Making. By 
C. J. Hoimes. (London: Chatto & Windus.) 
75. 6d. net.—To all students of art, to professional 
workers and to amateur enquirers into esthetic 


questions, this careful and exhaustive treatise on the 
science of picture making by the Slade Professor 
of Fine Art at Oxford can be unhesitatingly com- 
mended. Ifthe book is a little pedantic in manner, 
and suffers somewhat from the anxiety of the 
writer to explain and account for the endless 
varieties of artistic activity, these at any -rate are 
only minor defects and do not appreciably diminish 
its value as a guide to the better understanding of 
the principles by which all memorable achieve- 
ment in pictorial art must be directed. The 
argument throughout is sane and temperate, in- 
spired by sincere conviction, and presented with- 
out any of those affectations and obscurities which 
have been so often adopted by theorists on artistic 
practice. It is not too dogmatic even when it 
seeks to establish a series of exact definitions and 
to classify formally the many components which go 
to the compounding of the perfect picture ; and it 
is explained and illustrated by a great number of 
thoughtful references to the methods of those 
ancient and modern masters who have founded or 
carried on great traditions. The special merit of 
the book is that it makes no concessions to popular 
fallacies, but criticises impartially the art that is 
emptily conventional and that which aims at ex- 
travagant novelty ; it wisely advocates originality 
and intelligent experiment as essentials for real 
artistic progress, but it demands that all good 
painting, whatever its subject or intention, should 
have as its foundation decorative qualities of the 
highest type. In making this demand Professor 
Holmes sets himself healthily in opposition to that 
common delusion concerning the worth of decora- 
tion—the delusion which has induced so many 
people to under-estimate the importance of decora- 
tive art—and he shows himself, as might, however, 
have been expected from a thinker of his breadth 
of mind, keenly appreciative of the value of well- 
considered design and properly adjusted colour in 
the making of a picture that claims to be taken 
seriously. The chapters on the use of materials 
will be particularly helpful to artists and amateurs, 
on account of the large amount of information 
contained in them about the properties of different 
mediums and the explanations given of the manner 
in which the various painting processes can most 
advantageously be employed. 

Rombout Verhulst, Sculpteur, 1624—1698. By 
M. Van Notten. Translated into French by 


Mme. Marie Wijk. (The Hague: Martinus 
Nijhoff) 75 Frs.—It seems strange that whilst 


pretty well every painter of note should have been 
honoured with a separate monograph, the great 
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sculptors of the past should have been compara- 
tively neglected. Few probably outside of Holland 
know much of one of her greatest exponents of 
plastic art, Rombout Verhulst, whose best work 
recalls that of some of the most distinguished 
masters of the Renaissance. For this reason the 
finely illustrated work of the accomplished Dutch 
critic, M. Van Notten, that has been well translated 
into French by Mme. Wijk, will be a revelation to 
many, so well does it bring out the genius of its 
subject and so conclusively does it prove the 
importance of the school to which he belonged. 
The actual narrative of the life of the sculptor is 
full of interest, and its author comments on the fact 
that though the influence exercised by Verhulst on 
his contemporaries and successors can be very 
distinctly recognised, there is but little to indicate 
to whom he himself owed his inspiration. Passing 
lightly over the sculptor’s ’prentice years at Malines 
and Amsterdam, he dwells at considerable length 
on those during which, at Leyden and the Hague, 
Verhulst reached the culminating point of his glory 
and produced the series of magnificent monumen- 
tal sculptures, beginning with the Mausoleum at 
Katwijk-Binnen and ending with that at Stedum, 
many of which are not only masterpieces of design 
and execution, but poems in stone. No less suc- 
cessful were his portrait busts and his bas-reliefs of 
secular subjects such as that on the facade of the 
Corn Exchange at Amsterdam, which is a kind of 
apotheosis of labour, and the equally appropriate 
composition on the outside of the hospital for the 
plague-stricken at Leyden. The concluding chap- 
ters of Van Notten’s book are somewhat melancholy 
reading, dwelling as they do onthe master’s declining 
powers, but even his latest productions bear the 
unmistakable impress of genius. 

A Complete Guide to Heraldry. By A. C. Fox- 
Davies. (Edinburgh: T. C. & E. C. Jack.) 
10s. 6d. net. Heraldry for Amateurs. By J. S. 
MiLpourNE. (London: L. Upcott Gill.) 35. 6d. 
net.—The word “complete” accurately describes 
the scope of Mr. Fox-Davies’s comprehensive guide 
to the law and practice of heraldry, for although it 
professes to be based on his larger work, ‘‘ The Art 
of Heraldry,” a seven-guinea book now nearly out 
of print, the subject is as exhaustively treated as 
anyone outside the Heralds’ College could wish. 
The intricacies of the subject, mystifying to most 
of those who have not made a special study of it, 
are explained with admirable lucidity. The interest 
as well as the utility of the work is considerably 
enhanced by the coloured plates and multitudinous 
designs which Mr, Graham Johnston, Herald 
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Painter to the Lyon Court, has executed expressly 
for it. Mr. Milbourne’s volume makes no pretence 
to the exhaustive treatment devoted by Mr. Fox- 
Davies to the subject; he merely calls it “a 
handbook for beginners,” but it has several good 
points, one of which is a serviceable dictionary of 
heraldic terms occupying exactly one-half of the 224 
pages of letterpress. The explanations throughout 
are commendably explicit, and the book is printed 
in good, clear type. 

Beautiful Flowers and How to Grow Them. 
Vol. I. By Horace J. Wricut and WALTER P. 
Wricut. (London: T.C. & E.C. Jack.) ros. 6d. 
net.— The demand for books dealing with the 
arrangement of the garden and the cultivation of 
flowers seems to increase, judging by the large 
number which have been issued during the last 
twelve months. The first of the two volumes which 
Messrs. Jack are publishing bears comparison with 
most of the works on the subject which have 
hitherto appeared. Messrs. Wrights’ letterpress 
will be found of considerable assistance to ama- 
teurs, while the illustrations in colours (of which 
there are to be fifty in each volume) have been 
carefully selected and well reproduced. Those 
after drawings by Miss Fortescue Brickdale, Mr. 
Hugh Norris, Mr. Francis James, and Mr. Fairfax 
Muckley are particularly successful. No lover of 
“beautiful flowers” should be without this work. 

A New History of Painting in Italy. By J. A. 
Crowe and G. B. CAvatcasELLE. Edited by 
Epwarp Hutron. (London: J. M. Dent.) Vol. I., 
20s. net.—That Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s History 
should still rank as a classic nearly fifty years after 
publication is proof of its sterling worth, and the 
editor of the latest edition, of which the first 
volume only has so far appeared, has done well to 
retain intact the original text, though he has wisely 
replaced the old line drawings by reproductions 
from photographs of famous mosaics and frescoes.- 
He has, however, brought the book thoroughly 
into line with recent research by copious notes 
embodying the results of the latest modern criticism. 
He tells, for instance, the chequered story of the 
recently discovered frescoes in S. Maria Antiqua 
and of the newly excavated subterranean church 
of S. Clemente, both in Rome, and describes the 
wall-paintings by Pietro Cavallini in S. Cecilia, in 
Trastevere, that were unknown. to Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle, and might he thinks have modified 
their judgment on that great artist, and in his 
opinion disprove Vasari’s assertion that he was an 
assistant of Giotto. The problem offered by the 
frescoes attributed to Cimabue, in the Upper 
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Church of S. Francesco at Assisi, appears insoluble 
to him, but he notes that they are attributed by 
Arthur Strong and Langton Douglas to a nameless 
artist of the school of Pietro Cavallini. The whole 
book bears the impress of true scholarship, and 
when complete will be a very valuable contribution 
to art literature. 

Behind the Vetl in Birdland. By Otiver G. 
Pike, F.Z.S., F.R.P.S. (London: The Religious 
Tract Society.) ros. 6d. net.—Whatever may be 
said about the claims of photography to rank as 
art, there can be no disputing the invaluable 
services rendered by the camera in natural history 
investigations. In the hands of a competent 
naturalist like Mr. Pike it has been used to good 
advantage, and the result is seen in this volume 
with its exceedingly interesting series of photographs 
taken in his excursions into birdland—a term used 
by him as synonymous with the countryside. The 
illustrations are mounted on brown paper and show 
us many of the denizens of wood and field in their 
haunts, some familiar enough by name at all events 
if not by sight, such as the fox and the badger, the 
squirrel, the thrush, and the kite; while others, as 


the Fulmar petrel, Richardson’s skua, the puffin,: 


the white-tailed eagle, and the chough, are year by 
year becoming fewer in number and more shy of 
man. Mr. Richmond Paton, also an ornithologist, 
has contributed some capital little pen sketches 
to decorate the pages of this entertaining book. 

Le Village dans la Montagne. By Epomonp 
BILteE and C, F. Ramuz. (Lausanne: Librairie 
Payot & Cie.) Frs. 30.—This is a volume which 
all true lovers of the Alps should possess. It 
deals neither with the fashionable mountain resort 
nor with what the modern Philistine is pleased to 
call “the Alpine sporting ground,” but with the 
simple and picturesque life still to be seen in the 
villages on the higher slopes of the Valaisan Alps. 
The charm of the book lies in the fact that it is 
the combined effort of a Swiss artist and a Swiss 
writer to evoke the image of what they know so 
intimately, of what, alas! is beginning to fade out 
of its magnificent natural setting ; and it must be 
admitted that M. Bille and M. Ramuz have been 
entirely successful in their effort. They have pro- 
' duced a volume which is at once a contribution to 
the art of the book and to the artistic treatment of 
Alpine life. The text is eminently interpretative 
of the subject with which it deals, and the illustra- 
tions as eminently interpretative of the text. The 
book is profusely illustrated by reproductions in 
colour of some of M. Bille’s pictures and by 
numerous drawings and sketches by the same 


artist. One cannot glance at these without feeling 
that M. Bille has lived long in the Valais and has 
consecrated his admirable gift to a subject he loves. 
The volume is printed in beautiful Grasset charac- 
ters, and the binding, with its ornamental designs 
by M. Bille, is original and tasteful. 

The Gospel in the Old Testament. A Series of 
Pictures by HaroL_p Coprinc. With descriptive 
letterpress by HanpLey C. G. Moute, D.D., 
Bishop of Durham. (London: the Religious 
Tract Society.) 16s. net.—This volume—a neatly 
bound folio with letterpress printed in clear type 
and twenty-four coloured illustrations mounted on 
stiff green mounting paper—is a companion volume 
to the Scenes in the Life of our Lord, by the same 
collaborators, which was issued by the Religious 
Tract Society rather more than a year ago. In this 
new series Mr. Copping, who was sent out by the 
Society to the Holy Land for the express purpose 
of executing the drawings, seems to have given 
himself greater rein than he did when treating the 
New Testament subjects. Though in these he en- 
deavoured, up to a certain point, to free himself 
from the conventions which time has sanctified, he 
has in dealing with the Old Testament themes 
carried his disregard for the conventional still 
further. At the same time there is never lacking 
in his drawings that spirit of reverence which is an 
indispensable qualification for treating such themes 
as he has selected, and which are so thoughtfully 
handled by Dr. Moule in the letterpress accom- 
panying the illustrations. 

Art Prices Current, 1907-8. (London: Offices 
of “The Fine Art Trade Journal.”) tos. 6d. net.— 
In this volume of over 300 pages are recorded the 
works—oil paintings, water-colour and other draw- 
ings and engravings—sold at Christie’s from 
November 23, 1907, to July 29, 1908. They are 
printed in catalogue order, a copious index at the 
end facilitating reference to any particular artist’s 
works. Such a volume is of course extremely 
useful to the collector, but its usefulness would 
have been increased if at least the valuable works 
sold at other places had been included. 

Mr. John P. White sends us from the Pyghtle 
Works, Bedford, an interesting and instructive 
booklet on Garden Design, containing illustrations 
of Japanese gardens and garden structures, and 
some examples of summer-houses, etc., designed 
for, or carried out in English gardens in the 
Japanese style, including several by Mr. C. E. 
Mallows. In an introductory essay, Mr. Rowland 
Prothero sketches the history of garden design in 
this country from Tudor times. 
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HE LAY FIGURE: ON DECORA: 
TIVE PROBLEMS. 


““Wuo is to blame for the want of invention 
in modern domestic decoration?” asked the Man 
with the Red Tie. ‘‘Is it the fault of the designers 
or of the public? There is something seriously 
wrong, but I do not quite know who ought to be 
put in the pillory for it.” 

‘“‘Oh, surely it is the fault of the public,” said 
the Designer ; “the decorator does not get a chance 
nowadays of showing what he can do. He has to 
follow a fashion and go where that fashion leads 
him. No one would have anything to say to him 
if he tried to be original.” 

“JT am inclined to look upon the decorator as 
being to a great extent the sport of circumstances,” 
broke in the Art Critic. ‘I admit he is rather a 
misused person, but it is to the social conditions 
which prevail at the present time rather than to the 
wilful unkindness of the public that his misfortunes 
are due.” 

“What have social conditions got to do with 
styles of decoration ?” asked the Man with the Red 
Tie. ‘I cannot see the connection.” 

‘Perhaps not,” replied the Critic; ‘but there is 
one all the same. Just think how people live now 
and what kind of houses they mostly live in ; what 
opportunities are there for the decorator? It is all 
very well to say that he is lacking in invention and 
that he merely follows a fashion, but I question 
whether you would suggest anything else that he 
could possibly do.” 

“Then you admit that the blame lies upon the 
public,” cried the Designer, ‘‘and that the art of 
decoration languishes because people will not give 
it any encouragement.” 

“Not quite that,” returned the Critic. “I would 
rather put it in this way; that with things as they 
are people cannot give the decorator proper 
encouragement unless he is prepared to make 
radical alterations in his methods and to adapt 
himself to the conditions which circumstances 
impose upon him.” 

‘“‘ What alteration can he make?” protested the 
Designer. ‘‘ What opening has he for new develop- 
ments when he is so hedged round by circum- 
stances ?” 

‘For one thing, he might realize that the modern 
house is not a place in which to attempt revivals of 
styles that were in vogue two or three centuries 
ago,” said the Critic. ‘‘There is an obvious absurdity 
in trying to bring the past into agreement with an 
entirely incongruous present. Every period has its 
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own appropriate decorative style which is, as I con- 
tend, the outcome of social conditions, and what 
is right in one period must plainly be wrong in 
another when these conditions have completely 
changed.” 

“T willingly grant you that,” cried the Man with 
the Red Tie, ‘‘for you are practically admitting 
what I said just now—that there is a want of 
invention in modern decoration. Nothing proves 
this better than the constant digging up of dead 
styles which is the habit of most designers of the 
present day.” 

‘But what is the cure for it ?” asked the Designer. 
“That is what I want to know. I argue that 
people want these dead styles.” 

“JT do not think they want them,” replied the 
Critic, ‘‘ but they have to put up with them because 
they cannot get anything else. Stock patterns of 
most of these old styles are kept at the shops to 
which the man who is fitting up a house goes to 
buy decorations, and from what is offered him he 
chooses the style that offends him least. But it 
does not follow that he would not take something 
fresher, something more in keeping with the time 
in which he lives—if he could get it.” 

“ But what would be more in keeping with our 
own times ?” asked the Designer. 

‘Ah, that is the problem you and your fellows 
have to solve,” laughed the Critic. “It is not for 
me to say how you should set about it. But I 
would ask you to remember those social conditions 
upon which I lay so much stress. The modern 
man does not often live in a house of his own; he 
takes a lease of a place that belongs to some- 
one else and when his term is up there he leases 
another house. Sometimes he is fortunate enough 
to find rooms decorated in a satisfying fashion ; 
more often he has to put up with an unholy 
compromise between the builder’s own taste and 
what the builder thinks is the public taste; and 
if he is allowed any voice in the selection of 
the decorations, his choice is usually circum- 
scribed within narrow limits. Now, why should 
not the designer take into account the case of 
men like this? What they want is some sort of 
portable decoration which could be adapted to 
any kind of house, and which would offer scope 
for the display of individual ideas. Surely there 
are possibilities of rational development along 
these lines.” 

‘“‘We are to carry about with us prettily decorated 
shells to live in, like snails. Well, why not ?” com- 
mented the Man with the Red Tie. 
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IN EACH successive exhibition of the 
Architectural League in New York the value of the 
exhibits seems to increase for the layman, with a cor- 
responding decrease of interest for the architect 
himself. Not that the exhibition becomes less rep- 
resentative each 
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material of very 
vital interest tothe 
profession. And 
for the layman, to 
whom nearly all 
the drawings and 
photographs were 
entirely new, the 
exhibits, number- 
ing 758, and in- 
cluding, probably, 
a thousand presen- 
tation units, offer- 
ed asplendid re- 
sumé of the year’s 
work in the fine 
arts—a showing 
full of encourage- 
ment for a more 
beautiful America. The exhibition this year has 
become so much larger and the various exhibits 
were of such a uniform excellence that the task of 
picking out the most notable work has become diffi- 
cult indeed. 

Interest in the annual competition for the Henry 
O. Avery prize and a special prize of $300 has in- 
creased with a bound, judging from the great in- 
crease in the number of entries. 


ALBERT R. ROSS, ARCHITECT 


The programme 





year, but undoubt- 
edly it is becoming 
less technical in its 
manner of presen- 
tation. There were 
few noteworthy ar- 
chitectural designs 
hung in the galler- 
ies of the American 
Fine Arts Building 
this year with 
which the archi- 
tects themselves 
were not familiar 
through the wealth 
of illustration in 
the architectural 
magazines. But if 
most of the strictly 
architectural work 











was an old story, 
the exhibits offer- 
ed by the painters 
and sculptors con- 
tained a wealth of 
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called for a monument to a great American sculptor, 
the design to be by an architect, a mural painter and 
a sculptor, in collaboration. ‘To Augustus Jaegers, 
sculptor, Grace Johnson, painter, and Thomas R. 
Johnson, architect, were awarded both prizes. 
Thomas Mott Shaw, of Boston, was given a special 
mention in the award for the excellence of his archi- 
tectural arrangement, and to Robert K. Ryland was 
given a mention for his painting, in collaboration 
with Henri Crenier, sculptor, and Aymar Embury I, 
architect. 

Another annual event in connection with the ex- 
hibition was the awarding of the Medal of Honor in 
Architecture for 1908 to Trowbridge & Livingston 
for their stately residence for Mr. Henry Phipps, on 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. This is the fourth 
year in which the New York Chapter, A. I. A., has 
honored members of the profession in this way, and 
it is interesting to recall that the medal has gone, in 
1905, to Carrere & Hastings, for the Guggenheim 
residence at West End, N. J.; in 1906 to McKim, 
Mead & White, for the Madison Avenue Presby- 
terian Church in New York; and in 1907 to Pell & 
Corbett, for the Maryland Institute at Baltimore. 

The league has established, also, a Medal of 
Honor for Mural Painters, and this year it was 
awarded to John La Farge, for his magnificent deco- 
ration, The Angel oj the Sun, for the Paulist Church, 
New York. 

To complete an appropriate recognition of the 
three arts, for the harmonious fostering of which the 
League exists, there is awarded annually a Medal 
of Honor for Sculpture. J. Q. A. Ward was the 
recipient this year in appreciation of his heroic 
bronze of Henry Ward Beecher. 

Among the exhibits representing buildings of a 
monumental or public nature was a plaster model 
designed to show the interior of the New Theatre, 
by Carrere & Hastings. Unfortunately, its posi- 
tion was such as to make an inspection of the in- 
terior very difficult, while the absence of the elabo- 
rate system of entrances, foyers and promenades 
lost to the exhibition visitors the most characteristic 
portion of this exquisite design. Messrs. McKim, 
Mead & White’s accepted design for the New York 
Municipal Office Building was shown to far better 
advantage with elevations, plans and two excellent 
perspectives. The design owes much of its success 
to the suggestion, through the tower, of brotherhood 
with the old City Hall. A suggestive scheme for the 
New York Court House, by Howells & Stokes, at- 
tracted attention by reason of its overwhelming size 
and its strong verticality, yet one could not help 
wishing that we need not erect buildings of the posi- 
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tively uncouth scale of the scheme for the uptown 
McAdoo terminal and department store shown last 
year. Cass Gilbert exhibited a perspective drawing 
of his admirable New Central Library for St. Louis; 
Albert R. Ross was well represented by his public 
library for Columbus, and a very small but very 
good proposed town library by Aymar Embury II 
deserves mention. Photographs of three Carnegie 
branch libraries by McKim, Mead & White were 
shown, two of which were charming, and one—for 
West One Hundred and Fifteenth Street—the 
monotonous rustication of which suggested only a 
very feeble exercise in stereotomy. Palmer & 
Hornbostel’s design for the University of Pittsburgh 
was another of the good things of the exhibition, and 
Pell & Corbett’s accepted design for the Municipal 
Group at Springfield, Mass., presented a notably 
successful combination of two civic buildings of 
severely classic design, flanking a masterly bell 
tower. A front elevation drawing, entered by 
Tracy, Swartwout & Litchfield, in the competition 
for the Shriner’s Mosque in Brooklyn, was one of 
the most startling bits of successful moonlight ren- 
dering ever seen on the gallery walls. 

Ecclesiastical architecture seemed rather less in 
evidence this year for some reason, yet Cram, 
Goodhue & Ferguson’s proposed community 
house for the Paulist Fathers; Maginnis & Walsh’s 
St. Joseph’s Church at Dayton, Ohio; a tiny white- 
washed stone chapel on Mr. Thomas Ryan’s estate 
in Virginia by Joseph H. McGuire, and a charming 
unsigned drawing of the parish building for Grace 
Church, New York, by William W. Renwick, were 
representative of the encouraging wave of better- 
ment that is sweeping over America’s church archi- 
tecture. 

There seemed to be a lack of new things, also, 
under the head of commercial buildings, due, no 
doubt, to the late unpleasantness in the financial 
situation. A proposed restaurant on Broadway, by 
Aymar Ambury II, Alfred Busselle and Herbert 
French, associated, was shown by a distinctly suc- 
cessful fagade; Tracy, Swartwout & Litchfield’s 
Connecticut Savings Bank for New Haven was irre- 
proachable, and a number of photographs of well- 
known banking houses by York & Sawyer recorded 
some of the very best commercial architecture of 
to-day. 

Domestic architecture was most generously repre- 
sented, and without doubt it formed the most inter- 
esting part of the exhibition to the majority of lay- 
men visitors. There is space to do little more than 
record the more interesting of these exhibits, any 
one of which is deserving of far greater attention. 
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WEST WING PEDIMENT 
WISCONSIN STATE CAPITOL 


With the exception of the Henry Phipps residence, 
which has been mentioned before, and Bertram 
Goodhue’s own city house, all of the houses that 
seemed most worthy of mention were of the country- 
house type. They were: Albro & Lindeberg’s 
farm cottage for Tracy Dows, at Rhinebeck, N. 
Y.; a preliminary study, with charming roof lines, 
of a house for H. M. Verrill, at Sebago Lake, by 
Grosvenor Atterbury and J. A. Tompkins, asso- 





Study for Wisconsin Capitol 


THE FUTURE BY E. H. BLASHFIELD 
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ciated; a simple and dignified Italian house at 
Oceanic, N. J., by Bosworth & Holden; a simple 
plaster cottage at Rockport, Mass., by Frank A. 
Bourne; a residence for Morgan Cowperthwaite at 
Chappaqua, N. Y.; an English house at Melrose, 
Pa., by Frank Miles Day & Brother, the delicate 
pencil drawings for which seemed unduly modest 
in the mass of color and brilliant photography 
around them; a typically Philadelphian stone house 
for George R. Yarrow at New Centerville, Pa., by 
Duhring, Okie & Ziegler; a very attractive house, 
in spite of the photographs, for George W. King, at 
Marion, Ohio, by Wilson Eyre; a country house 
and stable in white plaster for A. A. Fowler, at 
Peapack, N. J., by Edward S. Hewitt, associated 
with Charles D. Lay as landscape architect; an 
epoch-making design for the frank use of concrete 
blocks in a country house for E. S. Harkness at New 
London, Conn., by Lord & Hewlett; a number of 
Charles A. Platt’s eminently successful country 
seats, illustrated by excellent photographs; Price & 
McLanahan’s now quite familiar Schoen house at 
Rose Valley, Pa., and three charming drawings by 
Birch Burdette Long for houses by Reed & Stem. 

Among the exhibits under the general head of 
decoration La Farge’s elaborate scheme for the 
Paulist Church has been mentioned; in addition he 
was represented by numerous other studies and 
photographs of finished mural paintings and 
stained glass. Edwin H. Blashfield’s studies in 
charcoal for the Wisconsin Capitol decorations 
figured prominently in the exhibition, the figures, 
representing The Future, Wisconsin and The Mis- 
sisstp pi River, embodying to a particular degree the 
character of their subjects. Clara M. Burd’s color 
illustrations for Tennyson’s ‘In: Memoriam”’ and 
her Easter Morning, a church mural decoration, de- 
serve commendation, as do E. Irving Couse’s The 
Love Call, W. B. Cox’s Perseus, Albert Herter’s 
cartoon for tapestry, Youth and Love; Ellen Ma- 
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cauley’s Fortuna, 
F. Dana Marsh’s 
Branches of Engi- 
neering, Maxfield 
Parrish’s charac- 
teristic sketch for 
an overmantel, F. 
T. Richard’s Old 
King Cole, Her- 
man Schlader- 
mundt’s masterly 
decorations for 
Cass Gilbert’s 
Beses County 
Court House, in 
the grand jury 
room; Robert V. 
V. Sewell’s Birth 
oj Ogier the Dane, W. B. Van Ingen’s magnificent 
frieze for the United States Circuit Court at Chi- 
cago, The Divine Law; and two mural proofs for 
library decoration—one, The Tiber, by J. Munroe 
Hewlett, the other, Santa Maria della Salute, 
Venice, by R. T. Willis. 

As for the sculpture, a memorial tablet and two 
massive, rough-hewn granite reliefs for the First 
National Bank, of Cleveland, Ohio, of which J. 
Milton Dyer is architect, were well worthy of their 
author, Karl Bitter. An unusually chaste relief in 
plaster for an overmantel came from Harriet W. 
Frishmuth. That the Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences is to be particularly happy in its sculp- 
tural decorations was made certain by the appear- 
ance of Hebrew Prophecy and Mosaic Law, by 
Augustus Lukeman; Indian Literature, by Attilio 
Piccirilli, and Japanese Art, by Janet Scudder. 
Miss Scudder’s bronze fountain, also, was excep- 
tionally successful, and her portrait medallions in 
silver were exquisite. A large model of the Grant 
Monument in Washington, H. M. Shrady, sculptor, 
and E. P. Casey, architect, deserved the large space 
allotted to it. The seated figure, William Cullen 
Bryant, modeled by Herbert Adams for the New 
York Public Library, is well worthy of its setting. 
J..Q. A. Ward showed a number of works, among 
which was the notable pediment for the New York 
Stock Exchange and the Henry Ward Beecher 
Monument for Brooklyn. A. A. Weinman was 
well represented, particularly by his bronze eagle 
for the Prison Ship Martyrs’ Monument, and by a 
well-studied clock-case group for the Pennsylvania 
Terminal Station. It was good to come upon two 
decorative bronze panels by Saint-Gaudens. 

In stained glass there were some excellent roun- 
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dels and a collection of details from the dining-hall 
windows of the new University Club in Chicago, by 
Frederic Clay Bartlett; Truth, a sketch by Nicola 
D’Ascenzo for a memorial window at Sea Bright, 
N.J.; The Heavenly Marriage, Divine Forgiveness 
and a cartoon for The Prodigal Sen, by Ida Dough- 
erty, and a design for a transept window at Minne- 
apolis and a memorial in Temple Adath Israel at 
Louisville, by Harry Eldredge Goodhue. 

Of chief interest among the exhibits of students’ 
work was the winning design for the Prize of Rome 
—a proposed home of the American Academy in 
Rome, by Edgar I. Williams, of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. Then there were the pre- 
miated drawings for the Paris Prize, won by William 
Van Alen, with Carl C. Adams second. W. L. 
Bottomley sent from the American Academy in 
Rome several well-rendered drawings of the House 
of the Vetii, Pompeii; Thomas H. Ellett sent from 
the same school a good perspective of the Pantheon, 
Rome, and F. M. Summerville’s water color of the 
Tour St. Jacques deserves mention. 

There were a number of other exhibits—falling 
under none of the above heads, unless it be that of 
decoration, but none the less interesting for that; 
two panels of fascinating brick work in a country 
house at Oyster Bay, Carrere & Hastings, archi- 
tects, which were exhibited by Fiske & Co.; a sec- 
tion of Grueby tiled floor for a church, designed by 
A. B. Le Boutillier; a mantel relief in faience, Wol/ 
Hounds, by Frederick G. R. Roth, and, from the 
T. F. Baldwin Company, three pieces of exquisitely 
hand-tooled and painted leather—one a reproduc- 
tion of a South Kensington Museum example, the 
other two designed by C. Luce and E. E. Lord, 
respectively. 
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PROBLEM IN DECORATION IN from twelve to fourteen feet, with a floor space 

A TYPICAL CONCRETE OFFICE only fifteen by twenty. The north and west walls 
BUILDING of the room are almost entirely filled with win- 

dows, three on the shorter and four on the longer 

A PROBLEM which in its original con- side. The glare of light which flooded the room 

dition seemed to offer very little of suggestiveness was very unpleasant. It was reflected from the 
for successful dec- 
oration was a room 
in a modern con- 
crete factory build- 
ing. The directors’ 
room of the Na- 
tional Phonograph 
Company in West 
C) ram oie; eN cee Jeg 
shown herewith in 
illustration, as re- 
decorated by Walter 
Avery Cleaveland, is 
situated on the top 
floor of the building, 
directly under the 
roof. Its huge con- 
crete beams are seen 
in the room and a 
decided slant to the 
roof gives the ceiling 
a height ranging STENCILED BAND ON CURTAINS, IN PHONOGRAPH MOTIVE 
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ky and the bright gray sides and windows of an- 
other building near by, and was neither softened by 
dark shades nor by a wall covering which might 
have absorbed some of the light. The other two 
walls were covered with a light-colored buckram, 
with no line to break the vertical expanse except a 
picture molding near the ceiling. The height and 
shut-in effect of the room were exaggerated by pic- 
tures of various subjects scattered about the walls 
of the room, many of them above the door casings. 
The door openings, which are of usual size, extend 
very little over half the height of the room and seemed 
out of all proportion. The building was evidently 
planned in all good faith, with considerations for 
economy, strength of construction, light and ven- 
tilation, but very little for proportion. 

Such surroundings would undoubtedly have a 
distracting effect upon the heads of departments 
gathered here for deliberation and discussion of 
important questions of business policy. In devis- 
ing a scheme, therefore, which should meet more 
nearly the use intended for the place, the determina- 
tion of space values, light and color were all im- 
portant. 

To avoid the sense of height a rail was carried 
around the room just under the door cap, allowing 
the door frame to break the monotony of the lower 


line of the frieze, which extends twenty-four inches 
above this rail. By tinting the walls and ceiling 
above the frieze in an even, flat tone emphasis is 
carried down to a line which defines a space in pro- 
portion to the height of the doors, and makes the 
apparent height of the room extend only to the top 
of the frieze. This line is carried over on the win- 
dow curtains by a stenciled band of the same width 
and design. When the curtains are drawn together 
the band forms an unbroken line completely 
around theroom. The vertical lines in the paneling 
below the rail add still more weight and emphasis to 
the lower half of the room, and are a variation from 
the horizontal lines in the frieze. They, therefore, 
assist in attracting attention away from the true 
ceiling line. 

The predominant colors are soft greens and dark 
browns. ‘They give relief by absorbing the intense 
light which fills the room, but the quantity of light 
may be regulated by the green shades or shut out 
almost entirely by the heavy lined draperies. The 
frames about the panels and frieze are enriched by 
a Japanese burlap, upon which the raised portions 
are flecked with green. 
els are hung in soft green burlap, with the raised 
portions flecked with gold. The design on the 
frieze and curtain border is stenciled in flat green of 


The main body of the pan- 
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a tone slightly heavier than the burlap panels, while 
the design on the panels is lightly stenciled in gold. 
The curtains are made of a coarse basket weave, 
known as friar’s cloth, in warm green, with bands of 
coarse mercerized cotton of plain weave in a golden 
yellow. The furniture and trim are in a warm, 
dark brown. The leather used on the chairs has a 
variegated surface coloring of tan and green, a com- 
bination which serves to tie 
the green and brown tones of 
furniture and wall together. 

When the question of mo- 
tive for ornament arose the 
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in a cluster from the ceiling. 
The floor being concrete is 
covered with a linoleum in 
parquet-flooring design, in 
the same tones as the wood- 
work and furniture, but 
only a border of it is ex- 
posed beyond the edges of 
a plain Axminster rug in 
green. 


N EXAMPLE IN 
HEATING BY 
IN D LRGs 
RADIATION 


AN INGENIOUS solution 
of the problem involved in 
the attempt to heat a room 
by modern methods with- 
out spoiling its appearance 
is presented in the accom- 
panying photograph and 
section. In this instance 
the architects, Messrs. Preston and Kahlmeyer, 
have availed themselves of the latest ideas in radia- 
tion through an ornamental grill with excellent suc- 
cess. Circulation is provided as shown in the 
drawing, the fresh air being carried down behind 
the back of the window seat from the window, 
while the heat is supplied without declaring its 


source. This also effects an economy of space. 




















purpose of the room and the 





























business of the company sug- 
gested itself. The plant being 
the property of the National 
Phonograph Company and 
including Mr. Edison’s own 
experiment laboratories, the 
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motive of the decoration was 
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naturally the phonograph, 























with its bell and records. | 
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Unfortunately, it was not 

found convenient to carry 

out this motive in the chan- 7 
delier. This detail would — 
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offer an opportunity to add 
one more expression of the 
bell flower motive*suspended 
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HE USE OF CEMENT FOR GAR- 
DEN FURNITURE 


» Ever since Mr. Edison made his sug- 

gestion for supplying the public with 

small houses at low cost by casting them from 
molds, as a caterer serves ices, the layman has real- 
ized something of the remarkable advance which 
concrete has made of recent years as a building- 
material. The problem of the use of concrete has 
been well studied by engineers. The structural as- 
pects of the question have been tested with some 
thoroughness and, although the material has its 
limitations, its practical virtues commend it. When 
we come to inquire, on the other hand, what prog- 
ress has been made in the esthetic problems pre- 
sented we find less 
Sacista Gt 1on 
among architects. 
Two difficulties 
havespeen  en- 
countered —t he 
deadness of the 
ordinary surface 
which is left after 
the forms are re- 
moved and the 
perverse danger of 
seeking relief by 
imitating the traits 
of stone and stone 
construction. Ifa 
concrete wall is to 
be covered with a 
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facing of some other material the concrete is 
used as the Romans often used brick and in itself 
presents no opportunity for an artistic success. The 
Assyrian walls of unbaked bricks compressed into 
mass by their own weight after being laid were ap- 
parently treated in a similar fashion, and neither 
here nor in the stucco-covered walls of Italy and the 
Mediterranean country do we find any precedent 
for the problem which faces our architects in this 
new material. It functions differently from stone 
and yet has something of the appearance of stone, so 
that its development of a peculiar style is retarded. 
The designer’s eye accustomed to masonry dis- 
trusts the artistic value of the forms which rein- 
forced concrete safely and appropriately takes. 
The same thing, of course, happens with new ma- 
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terials generally. Structural iron or steel appears 
first in pillars resembling stone columns, and for 
that matter many of our cherished conventions in 
stone architecture are the fossil forms of timber 
building without any vital meaning of their own. 
That concrete is destined to produce a modification 
of forms at once expressive of its capabilities, suited 
to its uses and pleasing to the eye is the inference 
that the history of other structural materials im- 
poses. It is useful and eventually we shall learn to 
use it gracefully. Already there are indications of 
some of the probable results in architectural design, 
such as the flat arch and the tapering beam, as re- 
cently pointed out by 
Mr. Howes. 

Meanwhile, when ar- 
chitects are still in sev- 
eral minds as to the wis- 
dom of a general use in 
the building of houses 
of a material which they 
cannot yet pretend to 
have mastered, it has 
been taken in hand by 
the landscape architect 
without misgivings. In 
the first place, the neu- 
tral tone of its usual 
color, which has been 
considered in many 
cases a sufficient fault 
to bar it out of consid- 
eration at least for met- 
ropolitan surroundings 
—this_unassertive tinge 
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is delightful in a setting of trees and lawns. Mar- 
ble and fresh-cut stone cannot compare with it in 
some color effects. And as the sand with which the 
cement must be mixed can usually be that of the 
neighborhood the variety of available color is by no 
means a thing to be despised, more particularly as 
in such a case it has a natural appropriateness. 
Durability is a virtue in which the material at its 
best outdoes stone. It has the lasting qualities that 
withstand freezing and thawing; with a coating of 
special cement it can be made waterproof, and in 
case of injury it can be repaired, the renewed portions 
becoming perfectly integrated with the old body. 
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ECENT WORK BY SQUIRES AND 
WYNKOOP 


THE brick building of the Phi Delta 

Theta fraternity house at Williams College 

is an interesting example of recent work in college 
architecture. The building, as demanded for its 
purpose, affords a generous interior for partition on 
a plot of ground of modest proportions without 
shooting up to a height which would be out of keep- 
ing with its surroundings in a village street. Care 
has been taken to effect a pleasant variety of surface 
in the brick walls by recessed courses, trims, inlays, 
marked-out window spaces and occasional special 
patterns. The steep pitched roof is fitting to the 
northern mountainous region and the twin-col- 
umned portico, without taking emphasis in the de- 
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sign, suggests the architectural traditions of a dis- 
trict settled at an early date. 

The dwelling-house shown on the preceding page 
is an example in concrete work, the photograph being 
taken before the trees were in leaf, to show the han- 
dling of masses and spaces frankly. The architects, 
Messrs. Squires and Wynkoop, have given consid- 
erable attention to work in this material. The use 
of hollow tile and other fireproof material they have 
carried to a point of facility with good results. In- 
teresting dwellings have been built by them in New 
Jersey among the Oranges and in the neighborhood 
of Newark. The house built for Professor Lough 
at University Heights is said to have been the first 
terra-cotta tile house built in New York City. They 
have made an effective use of concrete beams, and 
hollow-tile walls. 
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ODERN BRICKWORK 
I. MATERIALS 
BY CHARLES W. STOUGHTON 


THE architect of to-day still avails 
himself of the same building material that served 
his arch fellow craftsmen so well in the hanging 
gardens of Babylon, the temples and palaces of 
Assyria and of Persia. The oldest of manufac- 
tured products, we look upon brick as one of the 
most usable of our modern resources for pavements, 
for walls and for decoration. As often as archi- 
tecture lifts up its head and flourishes brickwork 
has a little Renaissance of its own and shows anew 
how much it can help in developing and perfecting 
the charactertistic traits of a style when it is used 
in the proper way—after its own bricky character, 
so to speak—leaving the field free for stone to be 
used as stone and terra cotta as terra cotta. Each 
in turn will play its full part in influencing the 
architecture of a period and each will find new 
forms for itself in terms that express the artistic 
temperament of a nation. 

Thus we have come to think of the Italians of the 
north, where clay abounds and stone does not, as 
loving to work principally in terra cotta and brick ; 
of the French as availing themselves of brick for 
the pattern work of the Normandy manor houses 
or for the finely contrasting wall surfaces, used 
with stone, of their chateaux; of the Dutch as loving 
brick and terra cotta for themselves and using them 
to build up a new and indigenous architecture for 
city and country, and of the English as bringing 
out all of the good homely character of brick in its 
use, either alone or with stone, in their country 
houses. Each of these people impressed its stamp 
on the brick architecture which it perfected. Each 
received the due reward of its labor in producing 
notable variations of its own type of architecture, 
which differed thus in spirit and in form from those 
of the Eastern nations and differ not less from the 
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BRICK AND TERRA- 
COTTA HOUSE 


appropriation which we are now making to our 
own purposes of the same little blocks of clay. 

In the older world we come, with the joy of dis- 
coverers, upon the remains of the beautiful brick 
pattern work of Persia and the farther East, or 
upon the huge, gaunt walls of Roman buildings, 
stately in their ruin, their surface and colors almost 
like the stone which has been taken from them. 
We are astonished at their aspect of dignified an- 
tiquity. In our own cities no brickwork is ever very 
old, much less impressive; the weather biting into 
the poor mortar of the earlier work soon brings its 
small units into crumbling ruin and we sweep them 
impatiently away. 

It would certainly appear inevitable that in the 
age-long handling of brick, so elemental in its 
shape, so restricted in its color, every possible ar- 
rangement and variation of form must long since 
have been found, used and perfected, every motif 
exhausted by people who, limited to the use of 
burnt clay, were also instinctive ,artists in con- 
ventional patterns and colors; yet so unfailing is 
the response of Art to the call for beauty of each 
succeeding generation of men who will seek her, that 
not only are these forms not hackneyed in our use 
of them, but we come to them as if for us, first 
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BRICK WALL WITH 
STONE PANEL 


CANTON 
CHINA 


the clay were being mixed and burned, the terra 
cotta molded, the tiles dipped and fired. 

Each great family of artisans takes from the 
common stock what it can devise and use, and 
brings a new and ever human interest to the work- 
ing over of the old forms into the expression of its 
new life. For us of this time, to cite one instance, 
opening vistas of house and garden architecture 
present new and hitherto unthought-of problems; 
of wall surfaces that shall be appropriate to city 
streets or to country lawns and glades; of terraces, 
pavilions and pavements that are to become a part 
of their natural setting, and these requirements, the 
outcome of our expansion of life, bring to the de- 
signer the opportunity of lavishing upon them his 
most refined skill. 

And this he must do with the simplest material, 
formed in insignificant units which have not varied 
their size or shape enough to affect design since the 
building of the Tower of Babel. Perhaps it is the 
suggestion of this message, as of the oldest universal 
language of human devising, willingly accepted by 
people as far separated in every other usage of;life 
as the East is from the West, that makes the brick 
forms appear to us so companionable. The slight 
variation of dialects, the shapes and colors of the 





words removes no branch of the family far from the 
parent stem. ‘The bricks themselves may be the 
long Roman form of the Baths and the Pantheon, 
the smooth gray bricks of China or the great flat 
slabs of the old city wall of Mandalay, and the 
jointing may vary from a hair crack to the deep 
mortar beds that exceed the thickness of the clay— 
it is all one to us; ata little distance they look alike, 
they are still brick walls, mellowed it may be by 
the suns and rains of a thousand or two years, or 
built from a burning, up the river, of a few months 
ago. ‘The weather has eaten out the joints during 
the centuries or the tucking tool has grooved them 
out and the individual bricks show their bond 
equally on the mosques of Ispahan, the town halls 
of Belgium and the latest Riverside Drive apart- 
ment house. 

In the hands of those who love to use it the re- 
sources of brick alone are ample. Given even a 
single color and size and the freedom to lay the 
bricks in patterns, with vertical and header courses, 
cutting corners to make diagonal figures, raising or 
sinking bands and panels—the wall so built be- 
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comes a fine study; its surface, demure enough in 
the direct light, emerging and seizing our atten- 
tion with unexpected interest as the glancing sun’s 
rays bring every elevation and depression into 
delicate relief. We add another shade of the same 
color of the brick and make the wall less dependent 
on the direction of the light and capable of almost 
infinite variation and play of surface. We may 
further add bricks of other colors and set tiles with 
the same or different surfaces into the wall and thus 
accentuate our bands and panel work by color con- 
trast, bringing out all of the original quality and 
warmth of the wall color, and recalling to the eye at 
the same time the wall texture which counts for so 
much in the aspect of the building. 

One might consider this opportunity enough for 
the age-long satisfaction of a race of clay workers 
with walls to build, as it was for the Assyrians and 
Persians with their splendid brick and tile tombs 
and palaces. We shall adequately illustrate our 
own chapter of the History of Art if we can do as 
well as they; but for us there is the further resource 
of stone, to harmonize or contrast with every color 
and every texture of brick. We may use a pale 
yellow brick and a white terra cotta or stone and 
get a harmony of agreement, or with a clear red 
brick and white marble get a brilliant contrast, and 
in doing either we shall find that the quality and 
color of each material is immeasurably enhanced by 
the other, the marble appearing more crystalline 
and translucent and the brick more rich and opaque 
by the contrast. 

In this our sense of enjoyment is heightened 
and stimulated; we appreciate anew the fine ele- 
mental qualities of the stone and of the brick 
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by their effect upon each other where 
both are made to appear at their best. 

Whatever the similarity or differ- 
ence, however, in the neighboring 
materials, brick must be used in ways 
appropriate to its small scale, its in- 
tractable nature, its evident limita- 
tions—stone, as becomes its own 
qualities and stony heart. There can 
be no successful imitation of either 
by the other in surface or in tooling, 
no continuing of the members of one 
by the other, but a clean, sure line of 
separation and preferably some differ- 
ence of color wherever they come 
together, the brick keeping to the 
things which it does so well, its broad 
wall surfaces and panels, its slight 
offsets and flat bands, the stone sup- 
plementing these with its moldings, its lintels and 
columns. 

The relation of color and of texture between the 
two materials may, as we have seen, be varied to 
any extent from the self scheme to the comple- 
mentary scheme, a smooth stone serving as the re- 
fining element to a rough-surfaced brick with strong- 
ly accentuated bond, or finely laid pressed-brick 
panels quieting the too vigorous stone. The bricks 
that are now being made enable us to do this, for 
they show more and more variety of form and of 
surface, serving and, indeed, leading our excursions 
in the art of bricklaying into new and wider fields. 
Added to this is a renewed appreciation of the value 
to the wall of the separate bricks, an idea as old as 
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the kilns but new to us, offering the chance of fur- 
ther variety in the jointing and giving us a firmer 
grasp of the true use of brickwork. Formerly the 
only variation in the laying of the bricks was found 
in the bond, which might be English or Flemish or 
plain American, but in all of them the joints of face 
work were flush with the surface and as small as 
could be laid, so that they counted for little. While 
good work, especially as paneling with tooled stone- 
work, is still laid in this way to give smooth, refined 
surfaces, other brickwork in both city and country 
receives a fine robust quality from being laid with 
large joints, flush or tucked back in a groove, leav- 
ing the horizontal and sometimes the vertical edges 
of the bricks to stand sharply out and cast their 
shadows, individually, into the hollow joints. Such 
walls have a vigorous quality comparable to stone 
in their ability to hold their own and to harmonize 
with the setting of nature. 

To attempt to even indicate all of the varied re- 
sources of this friendly material and its humble 
companion, mortar, would far exceed the limita- 
tions of our space and the reader’s patience, but in 
another article we will follow the course of some of 
our architects in their working of this old and yet 
ever new field of opportunity. (Was 
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ACCORDING to the thirty-ninth annual report of 
the trustees of the Metropolitan Museum of Art the 
year ending December, 1908, showed the largest 
attendance in the museum’s history, as well as the 
largest number of accessions, and the inauguration 
of a policy of special exhibitions, beginning with 
that of Augustus Saint-Gaudens, followed by one of 
contemporary German art, both of which were re- 
viewed in the columns of the International Studio. 
The attendance was 817,809; that of 1907 was 
800,763. The accessions numbered 5,686 objects 
of art, an increase of 1,847 over the previous year. 
Among the most important of these accessions are 
the extensive collection of laces—numbering 967 
pieces—from Mrs. Magdalena Nuttall; the bequest 
of fifteen modern paintings from Mrs. Martha T. 
Fiske Collord; the Miss Jane Hunt legacy of the 
Girl at the Fountain, painted by William Morris 
Hunt; the gift of the portrait of Augustus Saint- 
Gaudens, by Kenyon Cox, from a group of the 
sculptor’s friends and admirers through A. F. 
Jaccacci. Two important additions to the collection 
of sculpture have been received from Mr. Edward 
D. Adams: La Main de Dieu, a marble by Rodin, 
and Die Mutter, a marble group by Lewin-Funke. 
The Egyptian expedition resulted in uncovering a 
headless Osiride figure of Usertesen I. 
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| DRIVE A WHITE STEAMER 


and do some real touring 
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If you drive a White car you may plan your tours with- 
out any thought as to whether the roads are good, bad or in- 
different. With a White car you can drive on a bad road 
without any more effort than on a good road and without any 
inconvenience to your passengers. Simply by handling the 
throttle you can adapt the speed of the car yard by yard to road 
conditions. 

Most of the interesting parts of the country are without 
good roads and, therefore, unless you drive a White your op- 
portunities for real touring are very limited. 


Write for catalog describing our touring-cars at $2,000 and $4,000 


THE WHITE COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


NEW YORK, Broadway at 62d St. PITTSBURG, 138-148 Beatty St. CHICAGO, 240 Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON, 320 Newbury St. CLEVELAND, 407 Rockwell Ave. SAN FRANCISCO, Market Street 
PHILADELPHIA, 629-33 N. Broad St. ATLANTA, 120-122 Marietta St. at Van Ness Avenue 
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For the City or 


Country House 


request, 
MENT, The INTERNATIONAL StTuDIo, 114 West 
Thirty-second Street, New York. 


THE INTERNATIONAL STUDIO 


Information concerning decoration and furnishing, 
as well as building, architectural plans and material, 
will be cheerfully furnished by this department on 


Address HOME MAKERS DEPART- 


Save Your Trees 


CALL US IN FOR A SCIENTIFIC, PRACTICAL REPORT ON THE CON- 


DITION of your estate, orchard, or 


fromthe decay which comes with neglect and from destructive insects. 


We'll protect your old trees 
Don’t 


forest. 


entrust the care of your valuable old trees to any inexperienced tree man. 
Before you allow a saw to touch your trees write for our valuable, 


instructive free booklet, “The Care of Trees.” 


It will tell you who we 


are, what we have done and what we are doing, and will give you 


much other useful information. WRITE FOR THIS BOOKLET TO-DAY. 


EXPERT FOREST CARE 


Owners of timber tracts follow our 
plans and obtain snug profits at inter- 


~ 


vals and a better forest for future cut- | 


ting. We make timber estimates and 
working-plans and can take full charge. 


Our advance reports tell what should | 


be removed, what should remain, what 
the future promises. The manager of 
our Forestry Department is a graduate 


of the Yale Forest School. 


We have crews now working from Maine 
to Virginia, and west to Iowa, 
from all of that territory. 


References } \ ~y 


Study on Shade Trees, by G. H. Allen; fx 


on Apple Growing, by George T. Powell, 


each $1.00 postpaid. 


Village Improvement Societies, Boards ~ 
of Trade, etc,, should secure our stereopticon |} 


lecture on The Care of Trees. 


Munson-Whitaker Co. 


1104 Flatiron Bldg., New York 
884 Tremont Bldg., Boston 
1204 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago 








D THRUM RUCS 


PTVETTe may Different from all other 
——eeee’ rugs, made in colorings 
“*You choose to match your decora- 
| tions. Special styles to 
4 go with Mission or Fumed 
-} Oak Furniture. Wool 
| weft, seamless, heavy, re- 
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6 UDWORTH’ Established 1867 
for Tel. 120 Columbus 
EST PACKING, MOVING and SHIPPING 
ot Paintings, Sculpture, Furniture, Bric- 
a-brac, etc. Only the best of experienced men 


employed at high wages. Vans especially built 
for moving fragile articles. Trusted agent for 
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OME PRACTICAL HINTS ON 
S HOUSE FURNISHING 


“Hints oN House FURNISHING,” a nev 
book by W. Shaw Sparrow, will shortly bi 
issued by John Lane Company. Th 
book should be of use to the practising 


_ architect engaged in interior decoration, a: 


it contains numerous illustrations anc 
chapters on such important subjects as 
Color, Walls and Their Treatment, Floor: 
and Their Treatment, The Ceiling, Win 


_ dows, Blinds and Curtains, Textile Fab 


rics, Artificial Heat and Light, Crockery 
and Porcelain, Sanitary Appliances, Some 
Hints on Rooms, The Dining-Room, etc 

The chapter on textiles should be par 
ticularly interesting to American architect: 
in view of the large amount of interior deco 
rating being done at present and the beau 
tiful Fischbach Collection of Textiles 
which has lately been put on view by the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. Apropos 0: 


_ the use of old designs in modern textile fab. 


rics Mr. Sparrow says that we should ask 


_ ourselves two questions: Are they perma 


| worn fashion? 


nently good, or do they belong to an out 
Are they in harmony with 
our modest home life and with our climate: 





By Permission of Frank Brangwyn, A.R.A. 
| DRAWING-ROOM IN A LONDON HOUSE, WITH 
| VIEW OF THE HALL AND STAIRCASE 


‘“‘Art has become so wildly cosmopolitan 


that many of us forget to pay attention to 
the best traditional methods and _ ideals, 
and hence we are rather startled when a 
writer brings us back to first principles,” 
such as may be found in the Gothic arts and 
in some kinds of Eastern manufacture. 
‘“‘Remember always that the nearer you 
get to the great epochs of art, which lie be- 
tween the Thirteenth and Sixteenth cen- 





versibleand durable. All 
' sizes up to 12 feet wide 
- andany Jength. Sold by 
best shops in principal 
cities. If your dealer does 
not keep them, write 
om see? Arnold, Constable & Co., 
we'll make | New York, for Color Line 
the rug. ?9 } and Price List. 

44 THREAD & THRUM WORKSHOP 
Auburn, N, Y. 


DAGUERREOTYPES 


and other old pictures 
REPRODUCED AND ENLARGED 
by a new method which preserves | 
all the quaintness and charm of | 
the original and adds the modern 
style of finish, thus producing 
wonderfully artistic and pictur- 
esque effects. We also restore 
Daguerreotypes to their- original 
clearness. 

HOLLINGER & CO. 
582 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City 


Moth-Proof Cedar Linings for Closets, 
Wardrobes, Bureau Drawers, Etc., to order, shipped prepaid, knocked down, 


Dept. 21 | 
easy to ftin. Get particulars and sample. OUR EVREVO (2, High Pint, N.C. 


the Principal Art Institutions of America, artists 
and dealers. New York agent for out-of-town 
artists. Call, write or telephone, as you prefer. 


W. S. Budworth & Son,424W. 52d St., New York 
Vere 
| CANDLE STAND 


Used also fora Palm, or Smoker’s 
Stand. Solid Mahogany, 22 in. high, 
top 12 in. in diameter, carved pedes- 
tal, claw feet. I make Highboys, 
Lowboys, Sofas, Secretaries, Side- 
boards, Chairs, and Colonial Re- 
;productions of ad/ kinds at lowest 
prices. rite me what you want 
and I will send cuts and prices. 


turies, the closer you come to the main 
principles of decorative design and color, 
the only sure guides through the pitfalls 
that lie about the feet of any one who fur- 
| nishes a house.” 
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TION AND CRAFTSMANSHIP 
BY ROYAL CORTISSOZ 








Cvri0x SENSE IN DECORA 







Tue American Federation of Arts was 
| formally organized in Washington on May 
[Pep 
| C. L. Hutchinson, of the Chicago Art 

Institute, was chosen president; Herbert 
Adams, of New York, first vice-president; 
John T. Alexander, of Pittsburgh, second 
| vice-president, and R. A. Cram, of Boston, 
third vice-president. The vice-presidents 
will have charge of the departments of 
sculpture, architecture and __ painting. 
Other officers chosen were F. D. Millet, of 
New York and Washington, secretary; 
Miss Leila Mechlin, of Washington, assist- 


é 















PETER EMERSON, 1113a Post Office Square Building, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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There is a craving in the heart of woman to have 
Real Ru g S| a REAL RUG.. They believe that the posses- 
sion of one ORIENTAL RUG iis the begin- 
ning of happiness. Now, “HARTFORD SAXONY” RUGS are real rugs, with 





the tone, the quality and the character of an ORIENTAL. 


That they cost one-third the price of real Orientals is all in I. S. SAXONY 


41 Union Square 
NEW YORK 


their favor, too; but if you would know more of them, 








write for illustrated booklet that tells the story in colors. 


| ie ae 
HO@ReDS POS AL CLASS GIFTS 


GRADUATING 
GeLVA\S*S-Ess 


of both high and grammar 
schools should write at 


























A Collection of 


Antique Marbles and 
Porphyries 


rom the Palaces and Temples of 
4nctent Rome 
| 


once for our circular 
showing subjects especi- 
ally suited for 


CLASS GIFTS 
Our 1909 catalogue (fully 


illustrated) of casts suit- 
able for the decoration of 
schools, libraries and 
homes will be sent to any 


Including many varieties of ex'reme rar- 
ity and beauty. 

The total quantity is about 34 tons. 

If used for Mosaics they would be unique 
both from the rarity and the beauty of 
the Marbles and for their archaeological 
interest. 










ae Sea a address on receipt of four 
“he Owner invites enquiries to Ui We aa 2-cent stamps for postage. 
“essrs. ARTHUR LEE & BROS. Ltd. 
Marble Wharf, 
HAYES, Middlesex, England. Boston Sculpture Company 


MELROSE, MASS. 































“The Cure for Old Age”’ 


_ THE PHILOSOPHY OF LONG LIFE 


By JEAN FINOT 
8vo. $2.50 net. Postage 20 cents 


The Cure for Old Age Death from a Logical Standpoint 
The Means of Prolonging Life Artificial Life and Automata 
Will as a Means of Prolonging Life Creation of Living Matter 

The Limits of Life The Religion of the Grave 
Comparative Longevity Against Cremation 


As well as being translated into nearly all languages, “The Philosophy of Long Lije” 
has, in France, gone into fourteen editions in the course of a few years 


JOHN LANE COMPANY, 114 West 32d Street, NEW YORK 
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The Hein Art Metal Shop 


Six West fortieth Street, Hew Work City 
“Chings Not found Elsewhere” 


Crays 
Frames 
Library Sets 


Candlesticks 
Electroliers 
Ceco Pottery and 
Cordova Leather 


AU witb a treatment absolutely original, very good looking and uncommon 


Special Hand-Wrought Jewelry in Solid Gold and Silver 
Hames Flint Barclay 





DAGUERREOTYPES 


Tintypes, Old Photographs er Kodak Pictures 


REPRODUCED, LARGE OR SMALL AMY FERRIS 


1 WEST 34TH STREET 
NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE 2668-38 


by my own method, recreating a pho- 
tograph in modern finish and style, 
retaining the character and quaintness 
of the original, restoring much that has 
been lost or faded, and making any 
desired changes. Many surprising re- 
sults are obtained. Write to-day for 
prices, etc. 

B. FRANK PUFFER, Photographer 

432 5th Ave., N. Y. City 
Winter Studio, Palm Beach, Fla. 


BOOKBINDING 


Plain and Artistic, in All Varieties 
of Leather 


HENRY BLACKWELL 
University Place and 10th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


INTERIOR DECORATIVE 
ARCHITECTURE FURNISHINGS 











WILDMERE 


In the Maine Woods 
(Branch Camp in the Rocky Mountains. 

| ered 
Tenth Season. The kind of vacation that does 
Sm good. Mountain Climbing, Canoeing, Fishing-- 
& the life a boy loves. Coaching trip through the 
White Mountains. Manual Training. Motor 
Boats, Bungalow, Dining Hall, Boat House, all 
new. Companionship of college-bred leaders. 
Tutoring, resident physician. Physical di- 
rector. Booklet. 


Irving N. Woodman, Ph.B. 
215 W. 23d St., New York 








Artistic Metal Productions 


Well-executed work in copper and brass, hand-made entirely, rivets and all. Made 
carefully and in good taste to harmonize with tasteful, artistic surroundings. The 
designs are original and each piece is finished with regard to its character—tarnished, 
verde antique, or new appearing metal as age or use or both would cause it to appear. 
No catalogue of this work is issued as only a few of each kind 

are made, they being followed by other designs. Remit when 

ordering—if the productions do not appeal to you they will 

be repurchased at the price paid. If you prefer brass, men- 

tion it, otherwise copper will be ‘ 

sent. Orders will be accepted 

for special work—punch-bowls, 

tankards, salvers, etc. 


C. W. Clewell 


1923 E. Tus. Street 
Canton, Ohio 


ASH TRAY.—Bowl 5% in. diameter; copper or brass; supports, cast bronze; tarnished finish; price $4.75. 

TEAPOT.—-s in. diameter; brews one quart of tea; tinned within for actual use; dull, sand-scoured 
finish; price $9.75. : 

CANDLESTICK.—o+ in. tall; copper or brass; tarnished; $5.00 each, $0.50 per pair. 























ant secretary, and J. P. Morgan, Jr., 
New York, treasurer. 

Among the addresses delivered on thi 
occasion that of Mr. Royal Cortissoz, ar 
editor of the New York Tribune, will be o 
special interest to readers of THE INTER 
NATIONAL STUDIO. Mr. Cortissoz said: 

“The purpose of this convention is noth 
ing if not practical. A national federatior 
of art societies is useless if it does not in| 
crease the every-day effectiveness of thos 
societies. The whole point of these pro’ 
ceedings, I take it, is that we want mori 
art in this country and we want it to bi 
better and better art every year. Will wi 
get it by dreaming dreams? Yes, bu) 
we'll get it quicker if we also use commor) 
sense. We are supposed to have a lot 0 
that in our national makeup, but are we 
not disposed to confine its exercise to whaj 
we call the practical affairs of life, and tc 
think of the artist as a person dwelling in ar 
ivory tower, creating beautiful things anc 
leaving common sense to the business folk 















From ‘‘ Hints on Furnishing,” by W. Shaw Sparrow 
FIREPLACE IN A LIBRARY 
R. S. LORIMER, ARCHITECT 


outside? ‘We gofurtherthan that. When 
we talk of giving the artist something to do, 
something apart from the painting of an 
easel picture, in nine cases out of ten we 
talk of his doing something ‘monumental’ 
and, on the whole, rather costly. We are 
building a new State house or a new city 
hall and we decide to decorate it on an 
heroic scale. We go to one of our noted 
mural painters and we pay him a round 
sum to produce a large allegorical composi- 
tion, which the public then comes in to ad- 
mire. Surely this is all very fine and de- 
sirable. No one in his senses could regret 
this movement, which is doing so much to 
adorn our public buildings; no one could 
wish it to stop. But does not common 
sense suggest that if we cannot afford an 
heroic decoration—and that is often the 
case—we should compromise on one less 
ambitious? We do not do so half often 
enough, and the result is that hundreds of 
our buildings lack the beauty that painters 
might add to them, and a large number of 
our artists lack the work which they need 
and which they are competent to do. 

“Tt is worth while to reflect for a moment 
on the lesson to be drawn here from the 
past. In the Italian Renaissance, the perl- 
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Garden Furniture 


IN MARBLE, STONE] 
AND POMPEIAN STONE 


HE increasing interest in garden decoration should 
inspire you to look into the subject, that you, too, 
may obtain the full joy of your garden. 

Get in touch with the concern best qualified to pro- 
vide you with the piece or pieces of stone furniture you 
need to properly furnish your garden, or have the sug- 
gestion from them, bearing in mind that durability and 
design are the important factors for your consideration. 

The standing of our house is sufficient guarantee for 
the permanency of our product, and our catalog of over 
600 illustrations will convince you of our extensive line. 





Send 25 cents for this interesting art catalog 


COLONIAL MIRRORS 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 


FOSTER BROTHERS 
4 PARK SQUARE - - - - BOSTON 


THE ERKINS STUDIOS 


305 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
CARRARA, ITALY 





DECORATIVE LEATHERS 

















LENOX 
Belleek China Basketware 


Made in many beautiful forms for Table 
Decorations, including Centerpieces, Com- Charles R. Yandell & Co F, 
portiers, Bonbons and dainty favors. Established 1871 


All made in clay by the most expert artists. AVE on Exhibition a Varied and Choice Collection 


. . : of 15th and 16th Century Leather Work; some in 
The Noy ets eles oe ue roa teighe the form of Screens and Panels of Rare Workmanship and 
natural tints, making the finished pieces the OuigeRione! 
most beautiful of all clay products. Also many Examples of Tooled Designs, Perfect Repro- 
duction of Wall Hangings, Chair and Divan Leather 
Coverings, as well as a Large Assortment of Leather 


| Bb E N O XxX! : I N GC O R P O R A T E D Work Designed by Eminent Artists and Architects. 


MICHAEL J. KILMARTIN, Manager 
TRENTON, N. J. WALTER S. LENOX, PREs. 14 West Forty-fifth Street - New York 








For sale by the leading China and Jewelry Houses 
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G Information concerning paintings and other objects of 
Art Galleri Ge S art, or the galleries from which they may be purchased, 


cheerfully furnished by this department on request. 


Aid dur ess sac AeR slab UR CrrleA Tse ENG Gee) mbm be eh ele Vie N mele, 
Tue INTERNATIONAL STup10, 114 West Thirty-second Street, New York. 


PICTURE FRAMES 


Designed by 


WILLIAM CLAUSEN 


Non 7 AS beste i gogo tac] eam Nate Vg DR 
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PALIN LATING S, 








+6 Pld HMlasters ’? | Wm. H. Powell’s Art Gallery 


PAINTINGS BY AMERICAN ARTISTS 





SSNS NAZ OS Pictures Restored, Cleaned, Varnished and Relined 
THE 
a A Complete Supply of 
EHRICH GALLERIES Artists’ Materials 
Fifth Avenue and 40th Street, New York Importer of Blockx’s, Lefebvre-Foinet’s and Edouard’s 
Special attention given to Expertising, Restoring and Framing Colors, Brushes, Canvas, etc., etc. 


Unique and Appropriate Picture Framing and Regilding 
983 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. City 


C. KLACKNER 


PAINTINGS AND WATER COLORS. 


KING PRINTS 


beautiful and artistic for drawing-room and bedroom. 
Limited in edition. Plates destroyed, making them rare 
quickly, Ask your art dealer for them or send for illus- 
trated catalog. 

7 West Twenty-eighth Street, New York 


20 Old Bond Street, London 

















Braun’s Carbon Prints 


Largest Collection in the World 
from Ancient and Modern Master- 
pieces of Painting, Architecture 
and Sculpture. 
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Catalogue of 800 Illustrations, 
50 Cents 


Walter Avery Cleaveland 
BRAUN, CLEMENT & CO. 


Specialist at Decoration 256 Fifth Ave., near 29th St., NEW YORK 












Montclair, New Jersey 


ART AND ECONOMY IN 
Home Decoration 


Profusely Illustrated. $1.50 net 
Postage, 1 5c. 


Week author endeavors in this volume 

to assist the reader to solve some of 
the various problems of house furnishing, 
and to induce the home maker to think 
for herself as to what is to be avoided 
and what to be made use of. 


The Topics Treated Include : 
CHOOSING A COLOR SCHEME 
HOW TO TREAT WALLS SUCCESSFULLY 
BUYING CARPETS AND RUGS 
HOW TO STAIN FLOORS 
WHAT TO USE FOR PORTIERES 
CURTAINS IN COUNTRY HOUSE 
ARRANGING FLOWERS ARTISTICALLY 
NEEDLEWORK IN THE HANDS OF A 
CRAFTSMAN 
SHELVING, PICTURES, ETC. 
CASEMENT WINDOWS AND THEIR 
TREATMENT 
FIREPLACES 
WHAT TO AVOID IN THE HOME 


John Lane Company, New York 


Consultation in New York Tuesdays 
and Fridays or in Montclair 
any other day 









Telephone: Montclair 136 


OTUbIO 


AT Tit 


































| United States that this kind of decoration 


od which, perhaps, more than any other, is 
rich in lessons for us, the artists and the 
public or private persons who employed 
them were intensely practical. They did 
not regard mural decoration as necessarily 
an affair of composition on the grand scale, 
They knew that very often it was wisest to. 
let it mean nothing more than a small]. 
panel, and often, too, they dismissed alto-| 
gether from their minds the idea of filling a 
given space with a strictly pictorial decora-. 





_ tion. They filled it, instead, with dainty 
_ arabesques, with floral motives, with con- 


ventionalized ornament. And the greatest | 
artists of those days were content, on occa- 








From “ Hints on Furnishing,” by W. Shaw Sparrow 
CORNER OF A SMOKING-ROOM IN A LONDON 
HOUSE. WALTER CAVE, ARCHITECT . 


sion, to design such formal schemes. Ra- 
phael, who made those stupendous decora- 
tions in the Vatican, designed also the ara- 
besqueswhich made the famous loggia in the 
same building one of the most beautiful 
things in the world. Leonardo, who could 
paint the Mona Lisa, could also design a 
pattern of interlacing leafage for a ceiling 
in the Castello at Milan. Now, why do we 
not more frequently follow the example of 
that time? We have, happily, begun to do 
so, and there is one artist in this country, 
James Wall Finn, who is doing very im- 
portant work in this direction. 

“But there still remains much to be done 
in demonstrating to the people of the 
is as desirable, because it is as artistic, as 
the monument kind. That is where our 
common sense should come in. If we can- 
not spend $5,000 on a large symbolical 
decoration to fill the arch over the judges’ 
bench in our court room, let us spend $500 
on the simple decoration of a room in flat 
tints and with a few arabesques here and 
there, and let us make that decoration 
worth while by getting an artist to do it, not 
the house painter whom we ordinarily 





_ think is the man for the job. We have got 


into a queer way of thinking that there is 
nothing between the full-dress performance 
of the stately mural decorator and the com- 
monplace stencil of the journeyman who 


_ will put a room in shape by day’s work. 


There are, of course, any number of inter- 
esting and charming effects to be developed 
between those two extremes, if only we 
would use common sense and make practi- 


| cal use of the modest opportunities that lie 
_ all around us, and employ the talent that is 


everywhere to be found 

“As it is with painting so it is with sculp- 
ture. We are fond of erecting statues in 
our public squares. We set a good many 
of them every year in front of our public 
buildings or on the buildings themselves. 
It is a splendid thing that we should do this, 
but what of our architectural sculpture gen- 
erally, the ornamental details in stone or 
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PAINTINGS 
BY 


AMERICAN ARTISTS 


Choice Examples Always on View 
ALSO 
SMALL BRONZES and 
VOLKMAR POTTERY 


WILLIAM MACBETH 
450 FIFTH AVENUE 













Le 


NEW YORK 











R. C. & N. M. VOSE 


HIGH-CLASS PAINTINGS 


BARBIZON 
MODERN DUTCH 


EARLY ENGLISH 
AMERICAN 


320 Boylston St. 


Boston, Mass. 





SHAKESPEARE (?) 


Do you know that even if 
Bacon had never lived it would 
be practically impossible to 
prove that the Citizen of Strat- 
ford was the author of the 
Plays ? 

Do you know that even if 
= : neither this Stratford man nor 
ee we hat Bacon had ever lived you 


~~ might still have the Shake- 
speare Plays on your book shelf ? 
Do YOU know the FACTS ? 
| THE SHAKESPEARE PROBLEM RESTATED 
(All the real points in doubt) 
By GEORGE GREENWOOD. 8vo, $5.00 nel ; postage I5¢. 
SHAKESPEARE: Player, Playmaker, and Poet 


By Canon Beecuinc. A reply to GREENWOOD. 
5 Illustrations. 12m0, $1.00 net; postage toc. 


IN RE SHAKESPEARE: Rejoinder of Defendant 


By GREENWOOD. 12m0, $1.00 net; postage toc. 


JOHN LANE COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO. 
4 EAST 39TH STREET, NEW YORK 


THE PRINT-COLLECTOR’'S BULLETINS 
(FIFTEEN ISSUES) 


These Bulletins measure 9144x614 inches, are fully illustrated, 
and are printed at The De Vinne Press, New York. Any Bul- 
letin will be sent postpaid to any address on receipt of five two- 
cent postage stamps, or the complete series, of fifteen Bulle- 
tins, upon receipt of one dollar. Send for Prospectus. 


FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO. 


4 EAST 39TH STREET, NEW YORK 





ON VIEW, A COLLECTION OF 


BARBIZON AND 
DUTCH PAINTINGS 


Rare Proof Etchings by HAIG, DICKSEE, 
FITTON, and after W. DENDY SADLER 


AT THE GALLERIES OF 


Cc. W. KRAUSHAAR 


EXPERT IN PAINTINGS BY 
RISING MASTERS 


260 Fifth Ave., near Twenty-ninth St. 
New York 




















LONDON KYOTO BOSTON 


YAMANAKA & CO. 


254 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


OSAKA 


WORKS OF ART 
FROM THE FAR EAST 


Classified Exbibitions of Interesting Objects Are 
Held in Our New Galleries 





BACK NUMBERS 


SEND YOUR BACK NUMBERS 


to the Publishers for Binding 
in Permanent Volume Form. 


Cloth Binding, Uniform with Series, $1.00 \per 
Four issues to each volume. 


volume. 
BEST WORKMANSHIP. MOST REASONABLE RATES 


JOHN LANE COMPANY 


110-114 WEST THIRTY-SECOND ST., NEW YORK 
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Architecture 


AND 


Decoration 





extended, 81 inches. 






€=55> GEO. FRINK SPENCER, Manager 


Information concerning building and interior 
decoration, and those who do the work, will be 
cheerfully furnished by this department on request. 


Address ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT 
TUHLE ) UNCT © RUN ALT JO NPACL MST ULD) IhO\. 
114 West Thirty-second Street, New York 


FRINK’S 
Portable Picture Reflectors 


For eledtric light, meet all requirements for lighting pictures. 
Every owner of fine paintings could use one or more of 
these portable reflectors to advantage. 
many have ordered the outfits for their friends is proof that 
their merits are appreciated. Height, closed, 51 inches; 
‘The light from the reflector can be 
directed at any picture in the room and at any angle. 


I. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl Street, NEW YORK 


The fact that so 





Telephone > 82 Worth 








STYLES of ORNAMENT 


By ALEX.-SPELTZ 
Translated from the German by David O’Conor. 


Exhibiting the entire system of ornament in all its different styles and illustrating 


the various uses to which it is applied. 


A Handbook for architects, designers, sculptors, wood carvers, cabinet makers, 
modellers, etc., as well as also for technical schools, libraries and private study. 
400 plates of illustrations, with descriptive illustrated text. One volume (656 


pages), 8vo. Cloth, $5.00, Postpaid. 


64 East 12th Street 





BRUNO HESSLING CO., Ltd. 
= New York, N. Y. 


The Harry EC. Goodhue Co. 
23% Church ‘ Hrereet ’ Cambridge , Hass. 


FHlemorial and Church Windows designed and 
painted bp English Artists in accordance with 
the principles of the best period of Christian Art 






IN 
LOORS 


THE INTERIOR HARDWOOD COMPANY 


houses, different patterns to match furnishings. 


HARDWOOD «arpets. Stocks carried in the leading cities. 


PLAIN OR ORNAMENTAL. THICK OR THIN 





Most economical, healthful and satisfactory—for old or new 


Outwear 


Write for Book of Patterns 


METR'S- INDIANAPOLIS 








WATER SUPPLY FOR COUNTRY 
THE PROBLEM o HOUSES 


SOLVED 

No elevated tank 
to freeze or leak. 
Tank located in & 
cellar. Any pres- 
sure up to 60 lbs. 

The Ideal Fire 

Protection. 

Send for Illustrat- 
ed Catalogue**42” 


Let our Engineers figure out your needs. 


LUNT MOSS COMPANY, 43 So. Market St., Boston, Mass. 
Branch, 50 Church Street, New York 


























Interior Decoration 
Wall Papers, Materials, Furniture 
4 West 40th Street, New York City 
Internation- 


Schools and Decoration: 3) Studio, 


114 West 32d Street, New York, for information con- 
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terra cotta which may not be individualh 
so conspicuous as a statue but which an 
actually of immense importance to the 
beauty of a building? Look around you ir 
any city and you will see that even on the 
facades of some of our most imposing edi- 
fices this work is without any special char- 
acter, without any artistic value. Why is 
it? Because we do not use common sense. 
Our greatest sculptors are rightly kept busy 
on statues. Why does it noi occur to us to 
occupy their clever juniors on these details 2 
In the Renaissance such work was not al- 
ways left to the journeyman. Go into the 
old palace at Urbino, into the Certosa at 
Pavia, or into any other of a hundred 
buildings in Italy. You will see door 
frames and mantelpieces that were carved 
by sculptors, by artists in the fullest sense 
of the term. 





l 

From “‘ Hints on Furnishing,” by W. Shaw Sparrow 

ENTRANCE TO MUSIC ROOM, LITTLECOURT 
WALTER CAVE, ARCHITECT 


“The American who is building a gor- 
geous house for himself thinks nothing of 
paying a large sum for a mantelpiece ex- 
tracted from one of those old palaces. 
Why has he not the courage to tell his 
architect to get hold of some young sculp- 
tor and for the two of them to put their 
heads together and make him a work of art 
in the shape of a mantelpiece or a door 
frame? And here, again, I would point 
out that there are many opportunities for 
the use of sculpture lying between the great 
statue and decorative architectural carving. 
In the Piazza of St. Mark, at Venice, there 
are three flagstaffs set upon bronze pedes- 
tals, and in all Venice there is nothing more 
artistic than those very pedestals, which a 
sculptor, Alessandro Leopardi, modeled. 
What village in the United States is without 
its flagstaff, and how often is that flagstaff 
enhanced by even a hint of beauty? 
Wouldn’t it be wise, wouldn’t it be the part 
of common sense, to spend a comparatively 
small sum of money on a handsome pedes- 
tal in lasting bronze? Nay, if you could 
not afford even that, could you not take 
pains over something in a cheaper mate- 
rial? An artist can do wonderful things in 
wood if only he will give his mind to it, 
and if only we will all get into the habit of 
valuing beauty for its own sake and not 
make a fetish of its cost. 

“In that Renaissance to which I am al- 
ways coming back artists designed lanterns 
and door knockers, andirons and salt cel- 
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lars. These things that they did are pre- 
served to-day as treasures in the museums 
of Europe. I do not think that we have 
learned as much from that lesson as we 
might learn, and this brings me to a closing 
word on common sense in craftsmanship. 
| I have studied very carefully the results of 
the ‘arts and crafts’ movement in this 
country. It has been productive of much 
good. Buta great number of our ‘artistic 
craftsmen’ seem to me to be moving about, 
as the saying goes, in worlds not realized. 
They have a vague feeling that the thing 
for them to do is to make a useful thing 
beautiful, so they sail in to spoil a good 
piece of wood, drawing a pattern on it with 
a hot poker, or they make you a fearful and 
wonderful design which they call a wall 
paper, or they fabricate absolutely unwear- 
able ornaments and offer them to you as 
jewelry. Their exhibitions are amusing, 
no doubt. But they spell misdirected en- 
ergy. ‘These craftsmen begin at the wrong 
end. They try to walk before they can 
creep. They do not first make themselves 
thoroughly acquainted with the character- 
istics of the material in which they mean to 
deal, learning wood as a cabinet maker 
learns it; knowing metal as a blacksmith 
knows it. ‘They make their designs from 
the outside, as dilettante, and not practical 
workers, as men of common sense. And 
the important point is that this is not alto- 
gether their fault. They are left too much 
‘o themselves; they are left to produce their 
ittle objects, and then to offer them for sale 
n an exhibition. They will get their real 
chance, and be stimulated to prepare them- 
selves for it, when America demands the 
ruits of craftsmanship as it now demands 
aintings and statues, when the community 
hat lacks the funds for ‘monumental’ em- 
dellishments will cut its suit according to 
ts cloth and take the small thing seriously. 

“The National Art Federation will ren- 
ler a practical service to the country if it 
vill help to bring about this development 
f common sense.” 


USICAL ARCHITECTURE IN 
VI DWELLING-HOUSES 
THE architect who has finished what 
e considers a very satisfactory room often 
nds his scheme of decoration spoiled 
y the introduction of what is generally a 
ery unsightly piece of furniture, the modern 
rand piano. The lack of proportion be- 
veen length and width is a necessity in 
le seven-octave piano, a lack of propor- 
on entirely unnecessary in the old-fash- 
ned spinet and clavichord, with their nar- 
ywer keyboards. From the simple music 
‘Mozart and Bach we have progressed to 
e complicated harmonization of Debussy 
id Strauss, and the piano has progressed 
accordance with this development. 
Many suggestions have been offered in 
gard to the treatment of modern pianos, 
is pointed out by Mr. J. Elder-Duncan; 
nong them the placing of the key- 
ard in the long part of the piano, and 
other that of reverting to the old form of 
e harp, with the tail reaching up into the 
Perhaps the most successful piano 
signs have been executed by Messrs. 
‘oadwood & Sons, who have improved on 
ck patterns in accordance with Eight- 
ath-century ideas and have also called in 
2 aid of architects. 
Fortunately the old-fashioned upright 
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The Heating Question is of importance to 
every one contemplating building. 


We occupy a unique position—being manu- 
facturers of 


Warm Air Furnaces 
Steam and Water Boiler 
and Cooking Ranges 


And are in a position to give you an un- 
biased opinion as to, the merits of each 
system. 


We would be pleased to send you our 
catalogue. 


RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO. 


232, 234, 236 Water Street 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 













For Information Concerning Home 


Art and Decorative Schemes 


the undersigned invite correspondence from those who are building or 
decorating and furnishing houses, apartments or even public buildings. 


References to books ‘and literature, as well as practical suggestions and 
advice, will be sent free of charge from our advisory committee or from 
helpful sources. 


Address inquiries te 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY OF HOME ART AND DECORATION 
Office of Secretary, 114 West 32d Street, New York 
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piano, with its fretwork front over blue o: 
green silk, which seemed such an impor 
tant household adjunct of household deco 
ration thirty or forty years ago, is gradualh 
disappearing. The advent of the talking 
machine has, however, not banished th 
piano, and even the piano player calls fo 
the decorative taste of the modern archi 
tect. Perhaps the most successfully de 
signed piano players are those where th 
playing attachment is an integral part o 
the piano itself. 


sigue 2a Gi heading 


| Beste note ire well 





GRAND PIANOFORTE CASE OF LIGHT OAK 
WITH PANELED SIDES. 
DESIGNED BY E. L. LUTYENS 


Next to the piano and the piano playe: 
come the piano stool and music cabinet 
These are hard to find in satisfactory de 


| signs, though there is a music cabinet men 
tioned by Mr. J. Elder-Duncan in “The 
House Beautiful” (John Lane Company) 


called the “‘Mozart.” So far this has beer 

“ ” made chiefly in rosewood and oak, with 

USED 20 YEARS DRAGON Best and antique copper fittings, a design which does 
Most Economical for not appeal to the taste of many people. 

A word about the sitting-room, where 

N Concrete Cottages the piano generally stands, may not be out 

of place. The furnishing of this room, a: 

Cool in Summer, warm in Winter Mr. Elder-Duncan points out, varie: 

and everlasting greatly, according to the size of the house. 

as in some cases there are several sitting: 

rooms in one dwelling, and in still other: 

there is a music room, which disposes ot 


M “DRAGON” is nof an experiment; it is 





time tested; it has been found for years ab- the troublesome piano. 
solutely reliable on the largest and most important of engineering works. 
Write Dept. A. for pamphlet of Dragon Cement telling of its many uses and where it has been proved AKING THE HEIRLOOMS OF 
THE FUTURE 


THE LAWRENCE CEMENT COMPANY SoME interesting work in hand-made 


New York Philadelphia copper is being done by C. W. Clewell, of 
Canton, Ohio. This craftsman does not 
THE CUMBERLAND CEMENT COMP ANY, Cumberland, Md. attempt to follow any other artist, school or 
period. Speaking recently of his ideas of 
true craftsmanship he said: 

‘Metal work and the crafts in general 
seem to be coming more and more into 
their own. How long it will last is a ques- 
tion; it may be abiding and it may be only 
a wave. Just as we speak of “three gen: 
erations from shirt sleeves to shirt sleeves,” 
so we may say “‘four generations from ap- 
preciation to appreciation.” That which 
was cherished by the great grandmother 
was common to the grandmother, in the 
attic of the mother, and again cherished by 
the daughter. A craftsman should re- 
member that he, practically alone, is creat: 
ing the heirlooms of the future. If he is 
not conscientious in his work it will not be 
cherished in the fourth or any other gen- 
eration. The worth of his work must not 
be merely transient; his work should beso 
properly done that it will be at least perma- 
nent, and it should improve rather than de: 
teriorate. It is expected, of course, that a 
craftsman will sell his work. But he whe 





AUNEWS BOOK! 


The Furnishing of a Modest Home 


By FRED HAMILTON DANIELS 


Director of Drawing, Newton, Hass. 





FROM THE PRESS: 

“Tt shows that it costs no more to build and equip a home in good taste than it does to furnish it gaudily 
and barbarously.” 

“It preaches the true gospel of simplicity, and is, therefore, very welcome.” 

“Unlike many such volumes it is of value to the householder with a small income.’ 

“The book is a model of practical common sense, and conveys to the reader the highest sense of artistic taste 
and fitness in the matter of furnishing a home.” 

“Tt states clearly the things which home makers desire to know, and the suggestions are toward refine- 
ment and taste at a moderate financial outlay.” 

“Tf one wishes a guide in furnishing a home in good taste this little book will certainly prove suggestive.” 

“A thoroughly useful book, both for those who own their houses and for those who rent.’ 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE DAVIS PRESS, 5,. $3rs's"1. Book, 44 Front St., WORCESTER, Mass. 
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The International Studio 
Year Book of Decorative Art, 1909 


This Year Book, the fourth, will prove of the greatest value 
and assistance to all interested in the most recent develop- 
ments in the Decorative and Applied Arts. It forms a 
complete record of the best work being produced to-day and 
contains some hundreds of illustrations (eight in color) of 
interior decoration, furniture, fireplaces, mural painting, wall- 
papers, stained glass, wood-carving, metal-work, plaster-work, 
stone-work, stenciling, pottery and porcelain, glassware, tapes- 
try, embroidery, and needlework, textile fabrics, jewelry, 
enameling, bookbinding, leather-work, illuminated manuscript, 
etc. The name and address of each designer, together with 
particulars ot his or her work, accompanies the illustrations. 








Limited Edition. No Reprint. Price will be Advanced after Publication 
4to. Cloth. $3.00 net. Postage 35 cents 


JOHN LANE COMPANY, 114 West 32d St., NEW YORK 
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pen. 


choose your own. Yours is there. Sample card of 12 different kinds will be sent for 6 


THE INTERNATIONAL STUDIO 


THE 


INTERNATIONAL 


STUDIO 


A WORD TO ADVERTISERS 


The most beautiful generally circulated 
periodical in the English language, with the 
largest 50-cent monthly subscription list in 
America. 


The International Studio, during the 
eighteen months of its upbuilding, has in- 
creased from 1,764 lines to 12,868 lines of 
advertising. 


During the month past a number of ad- 
vertisers, including furniture and foreign- 
tour accounts, have placed The International 
Studio first on their list for cash results. 


The National Society for HOME ART 
AND DECORATION reaches, through 


The International Studio, those who are 
building and decorating houses. 


The best way to reach the $5.00-a-year 
magazine-subscription homes—not always 
the wealthiest people, but always the best 
buyers. 


Walter A. Johnson, Business Manager 





























Pen Elasticity == 
Spencerian Pens are made of carefully tempered, accu- 
rately gauged steel. This means an elastic pen—an easy writing 
There are many styles of 


SPENCERIAN 


STEEL PENS 


cents postage. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 Broadway, New York 
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is not thoroughly imbued with the love of 
his craft and makes (manufactures it 
should be called) only to sell, is not worthy 
of the honorable name of ‘craftsman.’ He 
is a mere mercenary and his work cannot 





PANELED TEAPOT IN COPPER 
BY C. W. CLEWELL 


endure. To make something beautiful— 
to admire it awhile—and then sell it to 
some one else who will admire it—that, I 
believe, is the function of the real crafts- 
man.” 


A NEW COLOR SCHEME 


ARCHITECTS, and especially those 
architects who are engaged in interior 
decoration, will be greatly interested in 
Mr. J. Arthur Hatt’s book, the “Colorist,” 
recently published by The D. Van Nostrand 
Company. In this work Mr. Hatt shows 
the result of scientific knowledge applied to 
the old idea of the Newtonian ‘‘Seven 
Steps” of color. Mr. Hatt starts with the 
principle that light is the source of color, 
and with this as a basis shows that the pri- 
mary colors are really red, green, and vio- 
let, since the nerves of the human eye are, 
in Mr. Hatt’s opinion, undoubtedly ar- 
ranged to correspond with the division of 
light into these three colors. The old 
theory that red, blue and yellow were the 
primary colors he regards as false. Mr. 
Hatt has a system of additive and subtract- 
ive colors which he explains as follows: 

“The additive combination of any two 
of the plus colors will produce the comple- 
mentary of the third (plus) color in the 
minus set of primary colors. Similarly, 
the combination of any two of the minus 
colors by superposition (subtractively) will 

produce the comple- 
mentary of the re- 
maining minus color 
in the plus set of 
primary colors.” 

Mr. F. E. Ives has 
invented two prac- 
tical ways for com- 
bining colors by the 
above method, one 
of them connected 
with an instrument 
known as the photo- 
chromoscope and the 
other a triple pro- 
CANDLEsTICK in _ jection lantern. With 

COPPER this additive method 
BY C. W. CLEWELL white is produced 
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Traveler’s Calendar 


More cultivated people of wealth read THe INTER- 
NATIONAL StupIo each month, perhaps, than any 
other magazine. These people are especially 
suited by such hotels and transportation lines as 
are mentioned below. The proprietors solicit 
their patronage with a courteous welcome and rea- 
sonable charges. For further information 
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A new hotel 
in the wonderful mountain and 
lake country of Canada—1,000 feet above 
sea level—every up-to-date comfort in the heart of 
the north woods 


Norway Point, Lake of Bays 
*‘Highlands of Ontario’’ 


Unsurpassed fishing, canoeing, sailing, the finest bathing beaches—while in 
this high altitude and pure air, hay fever is unknown. 

The ‘‘Wawa’’ is electric lighted throughout, with hot and cold water in 
every room, and is supplied with fine mountain spring water. Accommoda- 
tions are for 200 guests. Rates are reasonable—and there is good steam- 
boat service around the lakes. 

Send for the handsome booklet that describes this territory. Free on 
application to 


G. W. VAUX, Room 917 Merchants Loan & Trust Building, Chicago 
F. P. DWYER, 290 Broadway, New York City 
E. H. BOYNTON, 360 Washington Street, Boston 
W. ROBINSON, 506 Park Building, Pittsburg 


W.E. DAVIS G. T. BELL 
Pass. Trafic Manager General Pass. & Ticket Ageni 
Montreal Montreal 



































THE NEED OF CHANGE 


By JULIAN STREET Author of “My Enemy THE Motor” 


16mo. Illustrated. Ornamental Cover. 50 Cents 
A new mirth provoker by this popular comic writer. 


SEEKERS IN SICILY 


Being a Quest for Persephone by JANE and PERIPATETICA 
Done into the Vernacular by 
ELIZABETH BISLAND anp ANNE HOYT 
12mo. Illustrated. $1.50 Net. 


A delightjul account of the people, country and villages of the island jewel of the Mediterranean. oo C wane th 
More than a guide book and invaluable for tourists. ae 


JOHN LANE COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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This magazine reaches those who are interested in in- 


I nv & S tm Cc nN (S = vesting money—not only to the extent of purchasing ob- 


jects of art that are valuable in themselves and likely to 
Address INVESTMENT DEPARTMENT have an increasing market priceas time goes on—but in 
investments in general. This department will cheerfully 
answer questions, and, on request, will advise as to 
114 West Thirty-second Street, New York reliable sources of information concerning investments. 
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The Future Bond Market 


We have issued a special circular in which we outline our 
views regarding the future bond market. 


This circular} explains why we recommend the exchange of 
bonds, paying 4 per cent. or less, for those yielding a greater 
return. 


We describe in this circular several issues of well-known 
Railroad Bonds now selling at prices to yield approximately 
5 per cent. These bonds were selected by us after careful 
study of all issues of a similar type now upon the market. 


We execute commission orders on the New York Stock 
Exchange, accept deposits subject to draft, allow interest on daily 
balances or on money left with us pending its investment. 


Write for Bond Circular No.$135 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


Investment Bankers 


William and Pine Streets, NewYork 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


BRANCH OFFICES 
Albany, N. Y., State and James Streets 
Chicago, Ill., Commercial National Bank Bldg. 
Boston, Mass., 50 Congress Street 
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a color which could never be obtained 
by the combination of what were former- 
ly known as the primary colors. 

The subtractive method of combining 
colors makes use of what Mr. Hatt calls the 
minus colors, and is best illustrated by the 
three-color process, so well known to print- 
ers. As the additive colors when com- 
bined will produce white but not black, so 
the subtractive colors combined produce 
black and_not white. 


HE POPE’S ANTECHAMBER, 
| FONTAINEBLEAU 

THE Pope’s antechamber at Fontaine- 
bleau is one of the most attractive of a 
series of paintings of some of the most 
beautiful chateaus in France, by Mr. 
Alson Skinner Clark, which have lately 
been exhibited in Buffalo. Mr. Clark, 
though a painter of distinction, has chosen 
to paint almost entirely subjects which 
have an interest for the architect as much as 
for the lover of painting. He has caught 
the spirit of French architecture of the 
Renaissance, and his paintings of the cha- 
teaus of Touraine are well worth the study 
of any practising architect. These cha- 
teaus have long been a subject of debate 
between those lovers of medieval architec- 
ture who can see little beauty in the build- 
ings of the Renaissance and lovers of 
architecture of a more catholic taste. Mr. 
Clark’s picture will do a great deal to place 
architects more firmly on the side of the 
Renaissance. 

One of Mr. Clark’s pictures represents 
the Chateau of Azay-le-Rideau, from 
which, as Academy Notes points out, some 
ideas for the residence of the late William 
K. Vanderbilt have been derived. The 
graceful towers and windows of the old 
French residence, which represents a 
dwelling-house rather than a fortified cas- 
tle, the need for defence having disap- 
peared in a great measure with the fighting 
spirit of the Middle Ages, are faithfully de- 
picted by the artist. 


? nee ; : 2 a. a 
They will..make mistakes sometimes—typewriter operators ; but who won’t? 
The important thing isto correct mistakes with the least possible lossof time. With 


The Underwood 


the visible writing makes the error immediately apparent. Then the place for 
a replacing letter is shown—right in line with the ‘‘ V-shaped” notch in the 
type-bar guide. No calculation is nec- 
cessary—the type cannot go to the wrong 
point. 

If saving of time and increase in ef- 
ficiency are worth securing in your office, 
then it is well worth while to obtain full 
knowledge of the Underwood Standard 
Typewriter and the superior features it 
possesses. If you will come in, no further 
draft on your time and patience will te 
made than you choose to permit. 








THE SUITE OF THE POPE, FANTAINEBLEAU 
BY ALSON SKINNER CLARK 


Mrs. Sara GANNETT Houcuton, of the 

School of the Worcester Art Museum, will 

give courses of instruction from July 12 to 

UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. August 6 in weaving, dyeing, stenciling, 

ANYWHERE batik and tapestry needlework at the 
zi 2 CIT Worcester Arts and Crafts Shop. 
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Hotel Martinugue 


Broadway and 33d Street 
New York 





“A Hotel in the 
Heart of Things” 


Preeminent among New York Hotels for 
the excellence of its Cuisine, Service and 
Appointment. Highest standard of accommo- 
dations at moderate rates. 


CHAS. LEIGH TAYLOR, Pres. 
WALTER S. GILSON, V.-Pres. 
PAUL. L. PINKERTON, Manager. 





‘Also proprietors St. Denis Hotel, New York 


As it will appear when new addition is completed 














SUMMER. ATSKILL 
A RT ite oa ae a 


ff Artists have a quick 
S C H O O I S 66 te eye for picturesque 


_ and romantic scenery. 





Senay The CATSKILL MOUN- 
IF YOU are planning to study Fe CH ff TAINS are their Mecca 

\| em every summer. The 
V pp) | glorious air, the mag- 
door schools or classes, or desire ped Ki —nificent views, and the 
/f comfortable accommo- 
: dation at reasonable 
be glad to aid you with infor- ————— prices are a great at- 
traction. Plan for a 
month at least in this 
favored region! 


All Resorts Reached by 


Ulster & Delaware Railroad 


art this summer with the out- 
tuition of any kind, we shall 


mation at our command. 


Address® 
SoeOooOt DEPARTMENT 


THE: INTERNATIONAL STUDIO 


Send 9c. postage for Illustrated Booklet to 
114 West 32d Street, New York N. A. SIMS 


General Passenger Agent 
Kingston, N. Y. 
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ALL CARS SOLD BY US ARE LICENSED UNDER SELDEN PATENT 
AND GUARANTEED FOR ONE YEAR 





Single Rumble $2,250 
Double Rumble $2,300 
Surrey Body $2,400 
Baby Tonneau $2,500 


[Palmer-Singer Four-Thirty, 4 Cyl. 30 H.P. 


This is the car which won the most severe competitive 
test of the year. A test of value in actual service. 


The People’s Gas Co., of Chicago, wanted to buy five runabouts for their inspectors. 
These cars were to be used not for pleasure but for hard and constant work. It was neces- 


sary to absolutely prove value before purchasing. 


The People’s Gas Co. carefully investigated every car of a type suitable to their purpose. 
Some makes selling at about the same price as the Palmer-Singer Four-Thirty reduced their 


prices to practically cost in order to secure the prestige of this coveted order. 


Every make in the competition was carefully tried out and then a Palmer-Singer Four- 
Thirty was ‘tested. It was taken by the Gas Company and used for a week, looked after by 
their own men, who kept a careful record of its performance and subjected it to the most rigid 


tests in addition to its actual use in their work every day for seven days. 


From the moment when they began to try our Four-Thirty the result was never in doubt. 
In spite of the fact that they could save hundreds of dollars on the purchase price of each car by 
buying any one of several makes the People’s Gas Co. bought five Palmer-Singer Four- Thirties 
because they had PROVEN in actual use that they were the best cars. 


That's the kind of a car we offer you. You can’t buy a better car at $7,000 because 
there are no better cars made. You can buy more size but not more value. You can't buy 
more value in materials, design, construction, workmanship, class or performance. If you want a 


light car you want this one because it is the best. 


Palmer & Singer Mfg. Co. 


1620-22-24 Broadway, New York 
1321 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
New York and Chicago Agents The P. & S. Simplex 






































Kaanes 
ab HE pre-eminence of these instruments is due princi= 
pally to their exquisite tone. It is peculiar to : 
them. € -No other maker, though robably all have tried, 
has succeeded in reproducing it. The name guarantees the — 
Highest Quality of Workmanship and Vinish : 
Uprights, Chippendale design, $500 :.. Quarter Grands, Style R, $600. 
” Chickering Pianos may be bought of any regular Chickering representative at Boston 
prices with a ded cost of freight and. delivery. Our hiterature will be sent upon request. a 


Made. Soldy by CHICKERING & SONS 


840 Tremont Street © Established 1823 












PRESS OF REDFIELD BROTHERS, NEW YORK 








Boston, Mass. 





BREWSTER @ CO. 


Broadway and 47th St. 


NEW YORK 


Delaunay Belleville 
Chassis | 


The New Low-Powered 6-Cylinder 
Chassis’ Perfection for Town 


and Suburban Use 


PEERLESS CARS 


(By special arrangement with the Peerless Motor Car Co.) 


Fitted with Our Exclusive Coach Work 


BODIES FOR ANY CHASSIS 


Repairs to Body or Motor 
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